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PEEFACE TO MUTTRA. 


Part I of this notice was compiled by Mr. H. C. Conybeare, 
and printed off as early as April, 1882. When Mr. F. H. Fisher left, 
the whole of Part III. and a portion of Part IV. had been compiled, 
but only half the volume had been passed through the press. The 
authors, to whom obligations are chiefly due. are mentioned in the 
note on page 2. It remains only to add that Part IV. has been in 
the main compiled from Mr. F. S. Growse’s Mathura, and that 
Mr. Growse has himself assisted in passing the proof-sheets of 
this volume through the press. 

Allahabad : 

The 2Qth January, 1884. 


J. P. H. 
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MUTTKA. 


Boundaries, area, &c. 


PART I. 

GEOGRAPHICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. 

Muttra, or more correctly Mathura,^ a district of the Agra division, forms 

part of the Jnmiia basin. It is bounded on the east 
by tahsil Jalesar of Eta ; on the north-east by tahsils 
Hathras, Iglas, and Khair of tlie Aligarh district. On north-west-by-north 
it marches with the tahsil last named and with the Gurgaon district of the 
Panjab; on south-west- by-west with the native state of Bhartpur. Its south- 
south-eastern boundary is supplied by tahsils Kiraoli, Agra, and Itiinadpur 
of the Agra district. Muttra extends from 27°-13'-35''' to 27“-58'-0" north 
latitude, and from 77°-20'-30''' to 78°-17'-0'''' east longitude. It is in shape 
like an imperfect crescent whose convex side swells out south-eastwards, 
whose horns and hollow centre look up towards the north-east. Its length 
along its lengthiest section, from the junction of tlie Gurgaon and Bhartpur 
to the junction of the Eta and Agra frontiers, is about 60 miles; its gi eatest 
breadth, along a section at right angles to that just taken, is about 40. The 
total area of the district, according to tlie latest official statement,^ is 929,737 
acres, or 1,^52'7 square miles. Its total population according to the census of 
the present year (1881) is 671,690, or about 462-9 to the square mile. But of 
both area and population further details will be given in Part III. of this notice. 
Enough here to add that in parganah Muttra lie imbedded several villages 
belonging to Bhartpur. 

For purposes of administration, general and fiscal, the district or collec- 
Adniinistrative sub-divi- torate is divided into sis tahsils or sub-collectorates. 

In these have been merged and lost 16 of the ancient 
sub-divisions known as pargauas or baronies. The jurisdictions of civil and 
criminal justice are the two munsijis or petty judgeships and the 24 tlidnas or 
police-circles^ respectively. The relative position of the various tahsils, munsifis, 
and thanas; the area, population, and revenue of the tahsils ; and the names of 


' The former is the official spelling ; the latter the correct transliteration according to the 
system officially adopted in other eases. This notice cannot claim to be much more than a com- 
pilation from the soliolarly Mathura Memoir (188(1) of Mr. F. S. Growse, C.S., C.I.E., and from 
the Setlle'nent tteport (]87fl) ot Mr. R, IS. Whiteway, C.S. Hut the compiler has also to record 
his obligations to the tahsil lieut-rate litporls of Mr. M. A. Met'ouaghey, C.S.; to the yearly 
administration reports of the r«orth-Western Fiovinces Government ami its subordinate depart- 
ments ; to the records of the Board ot Revenue, Norili-Westeru Rrovinces ; to the Archceulogical 
Survey Reports of Major-tdeaeial A. Cunningham, K.E., C.S.I .; and to brief notes, which in their 
places will be duly acknowledged, by various officers now or formerly posted in the district. But 
these have not been the only authorities. Ketereuces to several well-known works, such as the 
Supplemental Olussary and Indian Historians ot Sir H. felliot, OS., K.C.B., and the Hand-book to 
Agra (lc78) of Mr. H. G. Keene. C.S., will be found scattered through the footnotes. 
“Government Circular No. 64, dated loth October, 1S80. the police-stations 

of some circles ate attached t utposts (tAituXiJ. The total number of the latter is seven. But 
see below, section8_on police. 
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t-be sixteentb-ceutury pargaiiubs from which those tahsils are descended, may- 
be gathered at a glance from the following table : — 



A iiL-ient 

1 . 

1880. 






p>»ri>;nrii\ or 


Popula- 
tion in 
1681. 

Lan.i re- 


^ Munsifi or 

Modern tahj>i! 
or sub coiU'C- 
torate (ItjSl). 

bitrony as 
entered in 
Ahhiir's 
Institutes 
(loyG). 

Acres. 

Sfjnarc 

tuiles. 

venue, 

1880^81 

(exclu<ling 

cesses). 

Police-circle or 
tliaiia (1881). 

petty judge* 
ship (1881). 






Rs. 



1 . Sadabad... 

a !i a b a n , 
Jalesar, and 
Khandauli 
of sarkar 
Agra. 

115,378 

180-2 

89,217 

3,15,906 

j 

Sadabad, Salipau., 

T 

2. Mahiiban, 

Mahaban and 
Julesar.i 

162,817 

2387 

116,829 

3,U,22S 

Mahaban, Raya, 
B.ildeo. 

) ll.ibaban. 

1 

3 . Mat 

Jiahaban of 
sui kdr A gra 
and Nohjhll 
of sarkar 
Idol. 

1 142,696 
[ 

222*9' 

95,446 

2,67,3S2 

Mat, Nubjhil, 
Surir, 

1 

1 

{ 

J 

4 . Muttra ... 

Mangotla or 
M a 11 g 0 r a, 
Math uraand^ 
Maholi of 
sarkar Agra; 
Saliar of sar« 
kar Sahar.2 

256,451 

400*7 

! 

1 

i 

220,307 

3,42,731 

Muttra city, Mut- ' 
ira cautouinents. 
Gob a r d b a n, 
Ariug, Soiikli, Ol,, 
KuaU, Brinda-' 
ban, Basiilpur, 
Jait. 1 

1 

1 

J-Mnttra. 

1 

6. Ohliata ... 

Hahar ... 

163,660 

255*7 j 
[ 

84,598 

2,01,278 

Cliliiita, Shergarli,^ 
Sahar, Barsatia.’ 

1 

6. Kosi 


98,735 

led 2| 

66,293 

1,67,207 

Kosi, Mujhoi. 


Total ... 

29,737 

1 

l,452-7'c71,09O 

1 

16,08,795 




From the second column it will be seen that towards the close of Akbar’s 
Changes in those sub- reign the district was divided between the Agra, the 
divisions. Salmr prefectures {surJcdv) of the Agra 

province {suba). While giving briefly the later history of their sub-divisions in 
Muttra, we shall italicize the names of those 16 tracts which had remained 
or become separate parganahs when parganahs were finally merged in tabsils. 
The Agra sarkar included, amongst others, the sis rnalidh or parganahs of 
Mathura, Maholi, Blangotla, Mahdban, Jalesar, and Khandauli. Tiia existence 
of a Maholi parganah within the very suburbs of the district capital tends to 

* The tihiil includes a portion of parganah Mnrssn (see Aligarh notice), which was 
formed chieflj- out of Jalesar. ’ Taiisil iluttra has absorbed parganah Gobardhan 

■Which contained a few villages from Saliar. 
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show how small must have been the parganah named after the latter. Malioli, 
the Madhupuri of Sanskrit literatui-e, but now' an insignificant village, is four 
miles only from Mathura or Muttra city. The place which gave its title to 
parganah Mangotla was still, in Sir Henry Elliot’s day (1844 , the site of a 
police-station. It has since, however, been divided into four shares (pntii'i, of 
which each is accounted a separate village ; and from the revenue-roll its name 
has been erased. The single parganah was afterwards cleft into three, called 
£onkh, Sonsa, and Aring ; the last, a creation of early British rule, containing 
also parts of Sahar. Mahaban contained the whole of the later parganahs, Mat, 
Sonai, and Riga, besides 80 villages' of the later parganah Sddabad. Sadabad 
was formed in the reign of Shahjaban (1028-58), when his famous minister, 
S’ad-ullah Khan, founded S’adabad town and subordinated to it all the surround- 
ing country. That surrounding country comprised a few villages of Khandauli 
and 200 of Jalesar. Thegreater portions of Khandauli and Jalosar now' lie in 
Agra and Eta respectively. But from Jalesar were detached also parganahs 
Sahpau and Mursdn. Part of the last is now included in tahsil Mahaban and 
part in the Aligarh district. 

Of sarkar Kol or Koil the only part which now lies in Muttra is Noh or 
Noh-jhil. The latter name, which means Noah’s-hike, might be applied to any 
large flooded surface ; and is actually given to’the great sheet of water from 
which the parganah capital derived its name. The parganah itself was in later 
days always known as Noh-jhil ; and the Noh of the Institutes can therefore be 
regarded as an abbreviation only. In Gurg.ion, however, not far distant from 
the Muttra border, stands a salt-making town which bears the name of Noh tout 
court. 

Like Kol, the Sahtir prefecture bad but one parganah in this district, and 
that was the home parganah Sahar. At some time during the long reign of 
Aurangzeb (1658-1707) the sarkar itself disappeared, being superseded as an 
administrative division by the new' sarkar of Mathura.^ But the parganah 
remained ; and till after Aurangzeb’s death, till the dissolution of Muhammadan 
and the rise of Jat power, it remained undivided. The Juts (1712-76> dissolved 
it, however, into four parts. Of these one continued to bear the name of Sahar ; 
tw'O more became parganahs Shergarh and Kosi; while the fourth, afterwards 
reunited with that last named, was called parganah Shahpur. The Shahpiir 

I Thus Sir Henry Elliot and Mr. W'hiteway, but Mr. Grovrse says 10. ’ After 166» 

courtly historians were in the habit of calling Mathura Islampur or Islamabad. In the same 
way Brindaban became iiuiuinabad, “ the town of true believers. But such names, imposed by 
the arrogance of a sometime bigoted minority, have seldom stuck. Dehli is seldom bhahjahan- 
abad, Agra rarely Akbarabad, and Gorakhpur no longer .Muazzamabad. The title of Allahabad 
or llahabas has perhaps remained only because the old Hindu Prajag had, before its Musiim 
retomidation, been deserted. 
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village from vrliich it took its title adjoins the Gnrgaon frontier, and was the 
field of a lialf-forgotten battle (1720) between the emperor Muhammad Shah 
and the rebel Sayyids of Barha. From Sahar and a few villages of Sonkli was 
formed, late in the last centniy, parganah Gcbardhan. Ibis was, after the 
expulsion of the Jats, created by Shah Alam’s minister, Najaf Khan, as a fief for 
Raza Quli Beg. After the Great Rebellion (1857-58) the name of Sahar fell 
into desuetude, as the head-quarters of the tahsfl which then included it were 
removed, for greater safety, to the large fort-like hostel [sardi) at Chhata. 

On the death (1782) of Najaf Khiin the sway’ of Delhi was once more over- 
thrown, this time by the Marhattas under Sindhia. Siudliia in turn succumbed 
to Lord Lake ; and by the treaty of Anjangaon, ratified on the penultimate 
day of 1803, most of what is now Muttra passed into the hands of the Bri- 
tish. Of the sixteen parganahs above italicized all save Aring were now in 
existence ; of the remaining fifteen, and of that Jalesar, which till lately 
formed part of this district, the conquerors disposed in the following way: — 
Nobjhil was included in the British district of Fatehgarh ; Sadabad, Sahpau, 
Jalesar, Raya, Mat, Mahaban, Sonai, and Mursan, in the British district of 
Etawa ; and Muttra in the British district of Agra. But Gobardhan was 
granted free of assessment to Lachhman Singh, Jat, whose father, Eanjit, raja 
of Bhartpur, had assisted Lord Lake wdth 5,000 horses. 

To favoured grantees passed also Kosi, Shergarh, Sonkh, and Sonsa, but 
who were their actual recipients is a rather doubtful question, In 1819^ Mr. 
Holt Mackenzie mentions them as relinquished by Sindhia in 1808. Regulation 
XII. of 1806 annexes Sonkh, Sonsa, and Sahar to the district of Agra, setting 
forth that after the treaty of Anjangaon they had been a British gift to the 
Bhartpur raja, and that under treaty dated April 7th, 1805, he had restored 
them. But in Mr. Aitchison’s copy of this treatv none of the said parganahs is 
even named. In 1808, when they were finally surrendered to the English 
Government, the Resident with Sindhia tells the Collector of Agra that they 
had been the untaxed domain of the Marhatta princesses Balia Bai. Baiza Bai, 
and Chumna Bai. In the treaty of Mustafapur again, which the British struck 
with Sindhia on the 22nd November, 1805, the former promise^ to grant to 
the second lady an untaxed domain similar to that held by the first, and to 
make a smaller landed concession to the third. Both grants were to be in Hin- 
dustan. That to Baiza Bai, Sindhia’s wife, was to be worth Rs. 2,00,000, and 
that to Chumna Bai, his daughter, Rs. 1,00,000 yearly. From all these facts 
Mr. Yfhiteway infers that, on the conclusion of the Anjangaon treaty, Sonkh, 
*J?ara. 146 of his Minute dated July 1st of that year. > Article 9. 
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Sah&r, and Sonsa were at once granted to the raja of Bliartpur, while Kosi 
and Shergarh were soon afterwards restored to Sindhia as provision for Balia 
Bai. After the defeat of Bliartpur b_v Lord Lake in 1805 tlie three former 
parganahs were probably resumed by the English and bestowed on Sindhia as a 
dower for Baiza Bai and Chuinna Bai; while in 1808 all five tracts were pro- 
bablv restored to the British Government in lieu of a money compensation. 
But it would appear that, thouuh paying no British land-tax, Shergarh and 
Kosi w'cre considered part of British territory from 1803 ; Sonkh, Sahar, and 
Sonsa from 1806 onwards. 

Gobardhan was annexed to the Agra district by Regulation V. of 1826. 
The preamble of that enactment records that the parganah was resumed in con- 
sequence of Lachhman Singh’s death. But in the first Settlement Report, dated 
July 9tb, 1828, the Agra Collector described this tract as reverting to English 
rule after the fall of Bhartpur in 1825. It seems probable, therefore, that the 
grant was resumed less by reason of Lachhman Singh’s death -than by reason 
of that year’s war. In 1804 was formed the Aligarh district, and to it, from 
Fatehgarh and Etawa, were transferred parganahs Nohjhil, Sadabad, Sahpau, 

Raya, Mat, Mursan, Jalesar, Mahaban, and Sonai. 
( 1824 ) aud Muttra ( 1832 ) Mursan excepted, they were all m 1824 retrans- 
distriots. ferred to the new district, which took its name 

from Sadabad. In 1832 the civil head-quarters of this district were removed 
to Muttra, which, from the outset of British sway, had remained a military 
station. 

To the eight Sadabad parganahs were now added from Agra those seven 
others called Muttra, Gobardhan, Sonkh, Sahar, Sonsa, and Shergarh. From 
Sonkh and Sahar was formed parganah Aring. A slight alteration of the frontier 
with Gurgaon was effected, the domain named Kharaut being received in 
exchange for that named Biiiiki. Thetahsiis of Nohjhil, Mat, Jalesar, Mahaban, 
and Sadabad had seemingly existed before ; now were created those of Sahar, 
Aring, and Kosi. Thus, from parts of the older Sadabad and Agra districts, 
w'as formed in 1832 the subject of this notice, its 16 parganahs being distribu- 
ted amongst eight tahsils. 

In 1840 a border tract, including part of parganah Mursan, was annexed 
from Aligarh. It comprised, amongst other lands, the domains of Madim, 
Bunetia, Xr-Lashkarpur, and Sonkh ; but this last, Sonkh, must not be confused 
■with that already mentioned, which lies on the opposite or Bhartpur side of 
the district. Until 1874^ no further changes of area took place. But in 1859 

vfiy a clerical error the settlement report makes this date J872. Jalesar was, however, 
transferred on the first day of the financial year 1874-75. 
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tahsils Nolijhj] and Mat were united under head-quarters at Mat ; while the 
removal of tahsil Sahar’s head-quarters caused it to be renamed Chhata. For 
a similar reason tahsil Aring became in 1867 tahsil Muttra. In 1874 par- 
ganah and tahsil Jalesar was transferred to Agra, but for the purposes of 
the land assessment then in progress continued to be considered part of this 
district. Muttra received no compensation until 1878, when to its home 
tahsil were annexed 84 villages from tahsil Farah of Agra.^ At the opening 
(1872) of the operations which resulted in the current assessment, the par- 
ganahs became obsolete ; and the only sub-divisions recognised were the six 
existing tahsils. 

In the last column of the above table Avere shown the limits within which 

original civil jurisdiction is exercised bv the two 
.District ^ 

munsifs. The court of first instance east of the Jumna 

is the Mahaban, that west of the Jumna the Muttra tribunal. But, from both 
sides of that sacred stream, claims, whose value exceeds Rs. 1,000, travel to the 
court of the Sub- Judge at Agra. The highest judicial authority is the Agra 
Judge, who decides ap[)eals, both civil and criminal, and tries criminal cases 
on commitment from the Magistrates. The magisterial and revenue courts are 
those of the magistrate-collector and his subordinate staff, consisting as a 
rule of one covenanted officer, two deputy magistrate-collectors, the six tahsil- 
d^i's, and a bench of honorary native magistrates. These last, who one and all 
sit at Brindaban, number in the present year nine. The principal civil officials 
remaining to be mentioned are the civil surgeon and his native assistant, the 
district engineer, the canal engineer, the district superintendent of police, 
the assistant sub-deputy opium agent, the deputy-insjiector of schools, the 
headmaster of the high school and the postmaster. It need hardly, perhaps, 
be mentioned that the chief executive officer of the district is the magistrate- 
collector. The local representative of the Empress, he exerts a more or less 
perfect control over almost every branch of the administration. 

But the capital, Muttra, is a military as well as a civil station. In its 

cantonments is quartered a regiment of British cavalrv. 

And military force. . 

There is a chaplain, and the usual staff of an Indian 
garrison is in other respects complete. The civil district lies within the military 
district commanded by the brigadier-general at Agra. 

If we exclude its eastern corner comprising Sadabad and those parts of 
General scenery. The adjoining Mahaban which lie east of Baldeo village, 
modern Muttra coincides almost exactly with the Braj- 


Braj-mandal. 


* On the same date (1st October) the bulk of tahsil Jalesar was transferred from Agra to 
Etah ; #«« Gazetteer, VII., 400. 
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mandal of Hindu topography. The Br.aj-niandal or Herd-circle is the country 
round Gokul and Brindaban, where tlie divine brothers Krishna and Balaram 
grazed their cattle; and to make the tour of its circuit, which measures 84 /cos 
/.about 168 miles', is still a meritorious act of pilgrimage. The first aspect 
of this Holy Laud is a little disappointing to the student of Sanskrit literature,, 
who has been led by the glowing praises of the poets to anticipate a second 
Tale of Tempo. A similarly unfavourable impression is produced upon the 
mind of any chance traveller who is whirled along the dusty high road, and can 
scarcely see beyond the hideous strip of broken ground reserved on either side 
to supply the soil required for annual repairs. “ Nothing,” writes Jacquemont 
in 1829-30, ‘‘can be less picturesque.”^ The general flatness of the land is as 
depressing as elsewhere in the plains of these provinces. The soil, being 
sandy and thin, is unfavourable to the growth of large trees. For the same 
reason the dust is, in most months, deep on all the thoroughfares;^ and, if the 
slightest air is stirring, rises to blur the landscape in a dense and cloudy haze. 
The Jumna for two-thirds of the year meanders sullenly, a mere rivulet, between 
w'ide expanses of sand bounded by monotonous flats of cultivation, or by high- 
banks which the soon-spent force of contributory runnels has cracked into 
unlovely chasms and ravines naked of all verdure. 

The general poverty of Braj-mandal is the inspiration of a popular Hindi 
couplet, in which Krishna’s neglect to enrich the land of Ids birth with any 
choicer product than the wild caper^ is cited as an instance of his wilfuluess, 
Mr. Growse translates as follows; — • 

‘ Krishna, you see, will never lose his wayward whims and vapours ; 

For Kabul teems with luscious fruit, while Braj boasts only capers.” 

In the rains, however, when all pilgrimages are made, the Jumna is » 
mighty stream, a mile or more broad. Its many tributary watercourses as- 
wmll as all the ponds are filled to overflowing. The rocks and hills are 
clothed with foliage; the dusty plain is transformed into a green sward; 
and the smiling prospect goes far to justify the warmest panegyrics of the 
Hindu poets, whose appreciation of the scenery, it must be remembered, has 
been intensified by religious enthusiasm. But at all seasons of the year, 
perhaps, the landscape has a quiet charm of its own. A sudden turn in 
the winding lane reveals a grassy knoll with stone-built well and overhanging 
pipalf or some sacred grove, where gleaming tufts of capers and the 
white-blossomed arusa weed are dotted about between the groups of weird 
trees with their clusters of tiny berries and strangely gnarled and twisted 

' His description applies, however, rather to the west-Jumna than to the east-Jumna part 
of Braj-mandal f Karil, Capparis ap/iplta. 3 Fku$ reli(jiosa. * Sulvadura 

persica. 
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trunks, all entangled in a dense undergrowth of prickly bushes: wliile in the 
centre, bordered with flowering oleander and nivdra, a still cool pond reflects 
the modest shrine and well-fenced bush of holy basil that surmount the raised 
terrace, from which a broad flight of steps, gift of some thankful pilgrim from 
afar, leads down to the water’s edge. 

Having said so much for general scenery, we pass to the preciser but less 
readable details of geographical description. Muttra lies, 
as already mentioned, in the basin of the Jumna. Visible 
from almost every part of the Bhartpur and Gurgaon borders, low hills in a few 
scattered spots protrude across the former to invade the district itself. But 
that district may, nevertheless, be described as a plain, sloping, at the rate of 
about 1'28 feet per mile, in the direction of the river’s course. The descent is 
therefore from north-north-west to south-soutli-east, and the elevation above sea- 
level, about 620 feet in the former quarter, falls to about 566 in the latter. Tbs 
hills nowhere rise more than 200 feet above the plain. Walled by ravines and 
sand-dunes, the broad Jumna-cutting rarely sinks more than 30 feet below it. 
The lowlands beside the river are as usual called khddir ; and the upland plains 
above it, hangar. The country is now everywhere cultivated and cannot even boast 
the usual allowance of plantations. But here and there linger a few patches of 
scrubwood tending to justify the accusation of wildness which in 1825 Bishop 
Heber brought against it. The herds of antelope are so numerous that one 
seldom travels many miles along a bye-road without seeing a black-buck, fol- 
lowed by his harem, bound across the path. The chief natural peculiarity of 
the district is, however, the want of rivers. Its one perennial stream, the J umna, 
divides it into two not very unequal portions, the eastern of about 641 and the 
western of about 810 square miles. 

The eastern portion, which contains in south-eastward order tahsils Mat, 
Mahaban, and Sadabad, is a fair sample of the scenery usu- 
ally found in the tract ( Ddab) between the Jumna and Gauges. 
Abundantly watered by both wells and rivers, it is also carefully cultivated. 
Its luxuriant crops and fine mango-groves indicate the fertility of the soil, and 
render the landscape not unpleasing to the eye. Though of little interest to 
the historian and the antiquary, it is to the farmer and the economist by far 
the most important part of the district. The agricultural population is denser 
than in western Muttra, and its predilection for living in scattered hamlets 
gives the country a less solitary air. Two intermittent streams, the Pathwdha 
and the Jhirna, carry towards the Jumna the drainage of northern Mat and 
central Sadabad respectively. A few villages of the former are watered by a 
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distributary from the Mat branch of the Ganges canal. Above Bhadaura of 
tahsil Mat several old beds of the Jninna have transformed themselve.s into 
laeoons. The wavv ridses of sand which flank the stream stretch further 
inland than on the opposite side of the water. Isolated dunes may be seen 
miles eastwards, on the uplands, whitber they were probably blown by the 
wind. Below Bhadaura the river-bank becomes gnawed into ravines, which are 
dwarf likenesses of those in the trans- Jumna tract of Agra.' 

The western part of the district includes iu south-eastward order the 
Kosi, Chhata, and Head-quarters tahsjls. Its surface is per- 
haps less uneven than that of eastern Muttra : but it is 
slightly hog-backed, its line of highest elevation lying, though parallel to the 
Jumna, at some distance from both river and Bhartpur border. The rural 
inhabitants eschew hamlets and sleep in semi-fortified villages. This centraliza- 
tion is partly due to the quality of the water, w'hich in outlying spots is often 
undrinkable ; partly to the great sanctity of some of the village sites as com- 
pared with those on the east of the river ; but chiefly to historical causes dating 
from the last century, when such strongholds were needed to protect the hus- 
bandman from the onslaughts of the Jats and the Marhattas. Most of the 
larger villages, as well as the large towns of Muttra, Brind.aban, and Kosi, lie 
on this side of the Jumna. Except that boundary river, the tract can boast no 
stream. It has no marshy spots beyond the hollows (daJiar) where the rain- 
water stands for a few days. The only well-marked lines of drainage are 
those two known as the “Western Depressions.” Rounding the Barsana hilts, 
the first or northernmost drains the western edge of tahsil Chbdta and the 
north-western corner of tahsil Muttra. The second or southern line starts from 
Gobardhan and passes through Sonkh and Bhartpur into Agia.® Down both, 
after heavy rain, speeds an occasional flood. 

Save along its very banks, no mangoes shade this side of the river. The 
untilled spaces would bo almost bare but for their stunted coating of wild 
jujubes,® or their sparsely scattered acacias and tamarisks.' Perched on natural 
mounds or heaps of ancient ruins, many of the villages rise bleak .and devoid 
of trees. But near others, especially near those of older standing, lie large 
commons known as reserved lands {rakhya) or kadarab plantations {kadamb- 

The commons. poorer specimens are merely unreclaimed 

patches covered with wild capers,® pilu, and other 
stunted growths ; but on the better may be seen fine trees, such as kadarnhi,^ 
» Gazetteer, VII., 411-12. ^ See preceding volume, pp. 412, 430. 3 jharber 

Zizyphu, uumjnularu, _ 4 A,ab.ca (bubui); Tamarix artiduata (faras) ‘ Kiirif 

already nentioicd; bins, is /iorm/u. AnthorepaUs cadamba. 
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Ti'lncli make tliesc reserved lands look like bils cut out of a real forest. Thua 
shaded, thej are often the pleasantest camping-grounds in the district. Many 
are of considerable size. The largest in Kosi, Kamar, covers 513 acres ; Pi- 
saya, the largest in Ghhata, 122. In some eases, such as those of the nunier- 
cus waste lands about Nandgium and of the Cuckoo forest ( Kokilaban) at Great 
Bat lien, the woods are preserved because they are sacred as places of pilgrimage 
But in all instances these scraps of wilderness are regarded with strong religious 
veneration, and an awful curse is supposed to fall on those who reclaim and 
plough them. 

The one great need of the west- Jumna tract is water. The rainfall has 
indeed few chanuels by which to escape, and the fields are given the advantage 
of its almost ev'ery drop. But the generally saline character of the wells pre- 
vents, when no rain falls to freshen them, their use. Where water is plentiful, as 
round Sonkh of tahsil Muttra, the industry of the Jat culitivators is amply repaid ; 
and the construction of the Agra canal, which pierces the tract from end to end, 
has therefore proved a vast advantage. The only large lagoon is an old bed of 
the Jumna, in the south of tahsil Muttra. Below this lagoon the banks of the 
river are scored by ravines resembling those on the opposite bank ; but there is 
a long stretch of such erosions higher up, between Shergarh and Brindaban. 
Elsewhere the shore consists of sandy downs, in some places sparsely cultivated, 
but in most producing only tall sarpat grass. 

In the three western tahsils just described lie the only hills of the district. 

These petty eminences belong to several distinct 
ranges. The most northerly is the Charanpahar in Little 
Bathen of Kosi— -a low heap of stones about 400 yards long and 10 feet high, 
with a temple on its ridge. The elevation nearest to this ridge is the Nand- 
gdon hill, some sis miles further south-west. About 880 yards long, the latter 
is covered by the hovels of Namlgdon, the home of Krishna’s foster-father ; and 
crowned by a temple sacred to that adoptive parent of divinity. Four miles 
south again lies the chief range of hills in Muttra. Beginning at the village 
of Unchagaon, the main line runs slong the Bhartpur frontier ; and for four or 
five miles, as far as Nahra, the hill crest forms the district boundary. The 
range is covered with rough boulders of the same character as the hills them- 
selves. It is for the most part entirely barren, even of trees. Rising suddenly 
to a general height of about 200 feet above the plain, it is impassable except to 
unladen ponies or persons on foot. The denudation from tho hills has produced 
at their base a broad belt of sand which, locally known as wal, is devoted almost 
holly to inferior autumn crops. Beneath it lie boulders, the continuation 
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of the Beigbboiiriiig range, which in composition they resemble. About 
three-quarters of a mile from the main chain, and parallel to it, rise three 
detached hills. The southernmost, on which stands the village of Rankauli, is 
some 440 yards only in length. About half a mile beyond is a smaller hill, 
severed by a narrow pass from another which rises abruptly at Dhabala, to end 
as abruptly at Barsana, two miles further north. The Barsana height is crowned 
by several temples sacred to Radha, the favourite mistress of Krishna; and the 
village of Manpur occupies a depression in its centre. From this Manpur north- 
wards half the hill is densely wooded with the curious rlko,'- and herein affords a 
contrast to the Rankauli elevation, which has but few trees. Between these 
outlying hills and the main range the soil is almost pure sand. 

In tahsil Muttra the principal range is the Rajgiri or Annakut of Gobar- 
dhan. This, which Krishna is fabled to have supported for a whole week on 
the tip of one of his rather numerous little fingers, is about five miles long. At 
its northern end hardly more than a heap of stones, it rises at the southern to 
some 100 feet above the plain. The rock is according to Mr. Whiteway quartz- 
ose, according to Mr. Growse limestone. The former is more likely to be right ; 
for, as northern outliers of the Upper Vindhj-an series, all the hills in the dis- 
trict are presumably of more or less siliceous structure. Near Gopalpur, in 
the south of the same tahsil, is a curious elevation of tlie hard red earth seamed 
with ravines and containing nodules of quartz. It is far from any hills, but 
in formation resembles the hillocks at the foot of the Chh&ta ranges. The 
Charanpahkr and the Rfijgiri consist chiefly of boulders ; the other ranges, of 
rock in situ. 

The soils of Muttra much resemble those already described in the Agra 
notice.? On the uplands they vary from dilmat or 
loam to bkur or sand. Dumat is found sparsely, but 
least sparsely in M4t, Sadabad, and Kosi.’ The better descriptions are of a rich 

brown colour, differing from this to lighter shades ; 
the latter, through still excellent, being not quite so 
fertile as the first. The area of dumat is however small as compared with that 
of jdliya or light loam, in which the prevailing soil there is a large admixture 
of sand. Piliya is, as its name denotes, rather yellow in hue ; and it differs 
from dumat in that it becomes lighter and more workable after rain, whereas 
diimat becomes sticky and greasy. Like most things this piliya varies much 
in quality. The better kinds are equal to perfect loam, the inferior approach 

* Anogeissus Inti folia. 2 Gazr., VJI , 416-17. ^ In Kosi loam is known as kart, 

i.«., Aori niiui or firm earth. Though here fitting matter for a footnote only, this fact shall 
duly find its way into the text of the article on the tahsil itself. 
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Dearly to sand. Clay or muttunir is found only in those depressions known as 
tardiovclahar. Hard and unyielding, it cannot, save in years of ample rain, be 
worked by native ploughs ; its favourite growth is gram.^ Bhur is pure sand, 
but the name is applied also to those lighter kinds of piliya wherein sand pre- 
dominates. Sand rising unevenly in hillocks is called jjixth; and the level 
spaces betw’een such hillochs are known as pitlaj. It is worthy of remark how 
universally the real bhiir and puth are ' accompanied by lowlying tarai or 
river-beds. It would seem that the action of drainage into such lowlands is 
to carry away the alumina from the upper soil, leaving only the sandy parti- 
cles. Where this drainage has been long continued and the soil has become pure 
sand, the force of the wind blowing steadly in one direction drifts i*' into the 
pdtth hillocks just mentioned. In the ravines ibe/iar) of the Jumna the cultivation 
is not extensive ; and the soil, being largely mixed with nodular limestone 
(kankar) as well as denuded by drainage, is poor. On the uplands are no great 
tracts distinguished from one another by natural difference of soil ; the want of 
rivers, and other striking physical features, combine to render the surface sin- 
gularly uniform. In valuing the capacities of soils, other points besides their 
mere productiveness must be weighed. Thus, the soils that are pure sand are 
not only less fertile in themselves tlian the various loams and clays ; but, from 
their greater readiness to part with moisture, are found wanting in years when 
the rainfall is scanty or ceases so early as to endanger the sowings for the sprincr 
harvest. 

In the cutting of the Jumna the main soil divisions differ little from those 
on the uplands. Clay is the groundwork of all the 
firmer soils. In the bed of the Nob lagoon, and in other 
places where this soil is subject to the influence of stagnant water, the clay 
remains clay. Where, however, it is subject to the action of the main stream, 
the sand and vegetable matter suspended in the water mixes with the clay to 
produce a rich steol-groy loam. In the katris, or fertile deposits on the edges 
of the river-bed, which are liable to yearly flooding, this is found in its highest 
excellence. On the pure sand of the river-bed itself are grown in the dry sea- 
son very good melons. 

But, here as elsewhere in the Agra division, more importance is attached 
Their artificial dis- to artificial advantages than to the natural com- 
position of the soil.® The land may be watered or dry, 
near or distant from the homestead. Throughout the district, therefore, all 
arable soil is classed under two heads : — /ij-si, according to its opportunities of 
* Ghana, Cicer arielinum, the Ceeeot Italy. “ See preceding vol., pp. 10- 11. 
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irrigation : secondly, neroi'fling to its aoc-essibilitr. Tho fiolds capable of arti- 
ficial watering are styled all others khaki} Those nearest the village 

are known as hdra, those rather more remote asmanjha, and the furthest away 
as hdrhn. The combinations of the two classes give six varieties, and ordinarily 
no others are recognized. 

It is in truth artificial advantages, such as greater facilities of irrigation, 
and the rather greater prevalence of careful -Jat husbandmen, which render 
eastern more fertile than western Muttra. The soil of the cis-Jumna is on the 
whole quite as good as that of the trans-Jumna tahsils and the weed baisuri, 
the pest of the latter, is in the former replaced by the useful wild jujube, the 
food perhaps of the Lotus-eaters. The prevailing natural mould of both tracts 
is an easily worked and productive Piliya, rising in places to the dignity of a 
rich brown loam. On the west of western Muttra, the proximity of the hills 
produces a line of lighter soil; on the west of eastern Muttra the Jumna sands 
stretch further inland than on the opposite bank ; but in both parts of the district 
the cultivated crust is very similar. 

Of the total area 114’3 square miles, or 7'9 per cent., is recorded as barren. 

Barren lands, pastnrages, Small proportions of this area are occupied by houses 
plantations. jjjkJ by water other than that of the Jumna. But by 

far the greater part consists of the ravines which fringe that river. On its left 
hank lie a few patches of slightly brackish soil ; but the district might be fruit- 
lessly searched for any true example of a salt-blotched® plain. Such plains 
elsewhere afford good pasturage ; but here the principal grazing-grounds are 
the Jumna ravines and the leafy commons of the three western tahsils. In 
eastern Muttra, too, when a larger border than usual of the Noh lagoon is left 
dry, the villagers leave that border fallow, driving their cattle to browze on its 
short sweet tnrf. Droughts may destroy all fodder elsewhere, but the grass 
of this oasis is ever green. In famine years people travel from Muttra, 30 
miles distant, to collect bundles for sale. But the glory of the district as a 
pasturage has departed. To show that Muttra was once far more pastoral than 
agricultural, no recourse to the legends of Krishna’s early life is needed. That 
fact is fully attested by many a place-name. Thus Braj* signifies “ a herd 
Mathura probably means “ the town of churns Gobardhan is “ the nurse 
of cattle Gokul, “ the cow-pen Mat, “ the milkpail Bathen, “ the 

I Persian chdh, a well, and khdk, dust. ^ By the cis-Jumna tahsils is here and hereafter 
meant those which lie on the same side of the river as the district capital. ^ Gazetteer, 

VII., pp. 11-13. * Mr. Growse quotes from the Harivansa the following lines relating 

to Braj : — 

“(o) A fine country of m&ny pasture-lands and well-natured people, full of rope's for tethennsj cattle, 
resonant with tbc voice of the sputtering ohiir and flowing with buttermilk ; where the soil is ever ‘With 

milky froth, and the stick with its circling c«'rcl sputters merrily m the pail as the girls spin it round.'* 

“ (P) In homesteads gladdened by the sputteriug churn,’* 
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cattle- pBsfu,re and Daliijaoii or Dadliig&on, “ the village of curds.” Histori- 
Ci'dly, moreover, we know that 250 years ago very little of the land was tilled ; 
while as late ns the final quarter of the last century the forest of Barsana plays 
an important part in a battle between Imperialists and Jats. There arc now 
no forests. The only woodlands are the better timbered specimens of the 
western commons and the small artificial plantations of fruit-bearing or other 
trees. Such plantations cover the insignificant area of 4,544 acres. But they 
show no signs of diminishing. In Sadabad, the only tahi-il where perfect sta- 
tistics on this point are forthcoming, they increased during the last term of the 
land assessment from 299 to 619 acres. 

Though it differs much from place to pkco, the depth of the water-level 

is everywhere too great to make much difference in 
Water-level. \ , 

the number and size of the trees. Whilst averaging 

about 30 feet in tahsil Mat, this depth varies from 40 to 45 feet below the sur- 
face in tah.5fls Mahaban and Salabad In western Muttra, near the Jumna 
ravines and along the Chhata hills, it is again about 30 feet. But on the cen- 
tral plateau of the same tract it is far greater. Thus iu the southern parts of 
that plateau it ranges from 45 to 60 feet, but in the north of Cliiuita and Kosi 
exceeds seldom 50. The water-level of neighbouring wells has been slightly 
raised by the construction of the Agra canal. The lowest rise, 3'2 feet, took 
place in Kosi and in wells between 8,000 .and 10,000 feet distant from the canal 
or distributary ; the highest, 7'4 feet, in Chhata and in wells at a distance of 
under 2,000 feet. Several disturbing circumstances, such a.s the time of year 
and the propensity of water to percolate along natural drainage lines, prevent 
such statistics from attaining universal accuracy. But the fact remains that 
in the vicinity of canals the di.stance of water from the surface diminishes. 
I’ercolatiou from the canal tends, moreover, to retain the water-level at a uni- 
form height in both hot weather and cold, in seasons both of drought and of 
heavy rainfall. In years of defective rain and in wells unaffected by the 
canal, the distance from the surface of course increases. The measurements of 
63 wells, after the drought of 1877, showed that the average fall was 2‘7 feet. 

It has been above noted that in the west Jumna tahsils the well-water is 
Character of the water- often brackish. But, though loss frequently, the pure 
element is sometimes found imi)ure in the east Jumna 
tahsils also. Its quality is unluckily a question which can rarely be solved 
until the well shaft is actually sunk. There are some long stretches of country 
whose wells will be always alike; but it is more usual to find, in the .same 
village, water of every variety. In the deep diggings for the Agra canal it 
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was carious to remark how oflen and how completely the nature of the sub- 
strata differed. In one place would be exposed a vein of pure clay mixed with 
nodular limestone ; whilst, hard by, the whole undersoil would be impregnated 
•with salt. A well sunk in the first locality would yield sweet, in the second, 
brackish and perhaps injurious water. Well-sinking is therefore a lottery. No 
statistics can show the prevalence of bad or good w'ater, because more wells are 
dug where the chance of tapping good -water is greatest. But the proportion 
of existing wells recorded as absolutely sweet is 54 per cent, on the left and 51 
per cent, on the right bank of the Jumna. The weed baisuri, already mentioned 
as harassing eastern Muttra, rarely appears on the surface below which 
sweet water lies. But as it does not always accompany bad water, and as it 
does not grow west of the river, its presence or absence is not a completely 
satisfactory test. The worst liquid probably is that found in the north-west of 
the Muttra and the south-west of the Chhata tahsils. Here, in oue or two 
places, drinking-water can be obtained only from the viilage-pond or from 
shallow percolation wells sunk close by. And when summer has dried their 
pond, the residents must travel, often some distance, to the next village blessed 
with sweet water. 

The experience of the natives, who must be recognized as connoisseurs 
Local classification of of what is their almost only drink, has divided water 
into twelve classes. And, for what it is worth, this 
somewhat empirical classification may be shown as follo\Ys. The water 
may be— 

1. Mitha or sweet. 

2. Khdri or brackish. — This kind leaves a slight white deposit in the little 
irrigation conduits and ou the fields watered therefrom. When the rains have 
been heavy it is excellent drink for wheat, barley, tobacco, cotton, and judr 
millet ; but when the rains have failed, the produce is poor. To other croj)s 
such water is not applied. 

3. Karwa or bitter. — After irrigation with this variety the field turns a 
rusty colour, while the top-soil becomes light and feathery. The spring crops 
sown in that field look yellow and bilious, and their outturn of straw is small. 
The water is given after good rains to the same crops as is the kind last men- 
tioned, but without rains is useless. 

i. Teliya or oily, — This has an unpleasant taste, and strongly reflects 
the yellow of any brass vessel in which it may stand. Watered with this, 
the laud blossoms out into a yellowish efforescence; and becomes so firmly 
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caked tliafc the rainfall lingers long on its surface. Teliyu has, however, an 
improving effect on wheat, cotton, and juar. 

5. Marmara or sakhar, that is, perhaps, inarbly or rocky In this the 
brackish element is so slight that the water tastes almost sweet. It leaves on 
the land which it irrigates a few white spots. 

6. MUka bdnga or matwdra, which is described as highly nutritious. As 
in the last case, the suspicion of salt is trifling. The water is good for land 
cropped twdce yearly ; but the sugarcane, wdtich on rare occasions is planted 
therein, yields thin and poor syrup (ffur). 

7. Khdri-bdnga— This also is a fair water of slightly brackish taste. 
The fields which it irrigates become infected wdth a white rash. After good 
rains it may be applied to twice-cropped lands ; and, if watering before plough- 
ing* has been made from a sweet well, quickly advances the growth of the 
staples watered. But for sugarcane, vegetables or indigo, it is useless. 

8. Mitha-teliya or oily-sweet.— Like teliya proper, this cakes the soil, 
preventing the rapid absorption of rainfall. When allowed to stand in a vessel, 
it exhibits on its surface an oily scum, and the soil watered with it displays a 
slight yellow efflorescence. For the crops last mentioned this water also is 
worthless. 

9. Khdri-teliya.—'^KQQ’^i that it has a salt taste and leaves an efflores- 
cence like reh, this water dififers little from No. 8. It is not, however, quite 
so good. 

10. Khdri jarel . — A disgustingly saltish liquid, that to ground watered 
therewith imparts a feathery rusty-whito efflorescence. The best that can 
he said of this water is that after good rains it does not utterly ruin somo 
crops. 

11. Kariea Itliya . — This too is a horribly bitter water which, save that it 
has an oily' scum if allowed to stand for any time, differs but little from the 
last, 

12. Marmara-teliya, sakliar-teliya, or oily brackish. — This in quality 
intervenes between Nos. 8 and 9, but produces very fair crops if the rains have 
been good. 

‘‘ The worst kinds,” writes Mr. Whitetvay, “are of course uncommon, 
though in a village it is common enough to be told that the very birds if they 
drank the water would die (‘’ clthiriya piwe to marjde.") I have seen cases in 
which the use of a well for a single season some y'ears ago burnt all the heart out 

^Marmar (marble) is one of the Greek words which haa found its way through Arabic 
and Persian into Urdu. Ssikhra is an Arabic, Persian, and Urdu word, sometimes meaning 
" rock.” > This watering before ploughing Is called pare!). 

3 
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of the land, turning it into tisar ; but this is also not common. Sometimes, 
however, the autumn crop is a failure, because in the previous spring harvest the 
water of a particular well was used. It will be noticed how many of the above 
kinds of water are only useful when the rains are good. As a fact none of 
them except mitha and mitlia-bdnga are good for the germination of the seed 3 
but when once this has happened, l lidri, JcJidri-Lduga, marmara, mitha-bdnga, 
and even marmara teliya, are bettor for wheat and barley than purely sweet 
water. There is another thing against these wells. If the water be not 
absolutely sweet, in a year of drought its qualities become exaggerated. The 
salt well becomes salter and the oily well oilier.” 

The one river of Muttra is, as already written, the Jumna. Its ancient 


Streams ; the Jumna. 


name, Yamuna, means the sister of Yama, god of 
Hell.* Of this sacred stream much has been said in 


other notices;^ and, save some account of the banks between which it here flows, 
little remains to be added. First touching the district at Chaundras of Kosi, on 
the right bank, it after a winding course of about 100 miles, leaves Muttra at 
Mandaur of Sadabad on the left. It has meanwhile divided the M^t from 


the Kosi, Ohhdta, and Muttra tahsils ; tahsil Mahaban from Muttra and the 
Agra district ; and tahsil SaJabad from the Agra district alone. On or near its 
banks stand nearly all the larger towns : Muttra, Brindaban, and Shergarh on 
the right, on the left shore Mahaban and Mdt. The banks of the river are at 

first sandy and low ; but as it advances in its course 

Xt'S fctiiiks* 

the sides of the cutting become steeper, and raviny 
clififs begin to intermingle with the sand-slopes. The manner in which ravines 
and sandhills alternate depends on certain conditions in the direction of the 
stream. Where the Jumna flows in a sweep or curve, ravines are almost in- 
variably found on the concave side, whilst on the opposite or conve.x side 
sandhills are as invariably met with. On a change in the direction of the curve 


• Tama (who derives his name from yam, to restrain or coerce) is regarded in post-Vedio 
mythology as the appointed judge and restraiuer or punisher of the dead. He corresponds 
therefore to Pluto and to ilinos. Yamuna personided as Yami is Yama’s twin sister, and hence 
regarded as a daughter of the sun. In the lOth book of the Kig Veda occurs a dialogue in 
■which Yama endeavours to seduce her, while she very naturally rejects his offers. A Pauranik 
legend says that Balarama ,the brother of Krishna, once ordered Yamuna to come to him and 
that she disobeyed. He therefore plunged his ploughshare into her banks, compelling her 
to quit her ordinary course and follow him whithersoever he went. At last, after she had 
watered all the country, he let her go. Professor Wilson thinks that this legend alludes to the 
construction of irrigation canals from the Jumna. Hindu princes had probably anticipated the 
Mnsalmins in the excavation of such works. ,Sce As. lies., VII I., 402 (Colebrooke) ; or Moor’s 
Jlindu Pantheon, 305 ; Williams's Dictionary, art, “ Yama” and “ Yamuna” ; and Chambers’s 
Cyclopaedia (Goklstucker), art. “ Yamuna.” ^ See Gazr., I., G8-69 (Banda), 142-45 

(Hamirpur), and 195-96 (Jalaun) ; II,, 148 (Saharanpur) and 354 (Aligarh) ; III., 8-9 (Buland- 
shahr), 210-11 (Meerut), and 453-54 (Mnzaffarn.agar) ; IV., 229-30 (Etawa) and 477-78 (Maia- 
puri) ; VI.,, 1113, 16-18 (Cawnporc) ; aacl VII., 421-22 (Agra). 
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ravines and sandhills change places also : and, in the few instances where the 
river preserves a straight course for anj- distance, ravines and sandhills occur 
on both banks. On the right bank at Koela of Muttra, and on the left at 
Bhadaura of Mat, the ravines finally oust the sandhills and begin a career 
which, so far as concerns this district, is unending. From the ravines there is 
a sudden drop of 15 or 20 feet to the saucer intersected by the Jumna. But 
in very few' places does the river run directly under this bluff. Between the 
water and the cliff intervenes as a rule a wider or thinner strip of alluvial soil. 
In some villages this strip, covered by every rise of the stream, changes yearly 
in shape and character ; in others the deposit, being older, is raised above all 
save the highest floods ; whilst elsew'here old trees, masonry w'ells, and inhabited 
homes'teads show’ how long since the soil was throwm up. But the most ancient 
of these khddir lands arc not altogether secure. The dilution, in late years and 
in Jaitpur of Chhata, of houses, trees, and wells, prov’es that the river can bo 
fickle even after long flowing in one course. Large areas have been marked off 
as subject to fluvial action. To the rule of dhdr dhiirra, or deepstream boundary, 
there are but two e.xceptious : Chauiidras of Kosi has some land on the left bank, 
and Jahangirpur of Mat on the right. Tins latter e.xception was caused by a 
sudden and recent change of the stream, w'hich, sweeping through the midst 
of the Jahangirpur lowlands, attached ouo half thereof to the opposite sliore. 
As it flows on the river becomes more closely confined between its bluffs, and 
the edge of culturable land on either side grows more narrow and precarious. 
Towards the nortli from bluff to bluff averages tw’o miles or more ; tow’ards tho 
southhardlj’ half a mile. The cultivation on the banks, where serried by ravines, 
is poor. The ravines themselves are of the usual nnculturable character — 
scoured of all vegetable mould and rough with knobs of nodular limestone. But 
the lowlands beside tbo river are often exceptionally fertile. Their soil varies 
from sand to rich loam, the richest of the latter being found in the kattd or yearly- 
flooded fields along the lip of the stream. Such land is of course found chiefly in 
Kosi, Chhata, Mat, and the north of Muttra and Mababan ; for here the Jumna- 
cutting is still of ample breadth. The commonest growths are .spring crops 
and melons, both the birth of seasons when floods are impossible. But in 
the less exposed fields autumn produce, such as cotton, maize, and jiiar millet, 
is raised. 

On its left or eastern bank lie several fertile depressions ones occupied 

by the river itself. ^ Of tliese the most important is the 
Old beds : the Noh lagoon. . , . ^ , 

parabola-shaped hollow in \\hich lies the Noh lagoon. 

The bulge of its curve is north-easterly. Leaving the modern bed of the riyer 
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between Musmiua and Faridampur on the north, it travels round by Kaulaiia 
and Noh, to rejoin that bed between Lana-Makhdumpur and Firozpnr on the 
south. The length round the outer edge of the curve is about 10 miles linear, 
and the area of the included lowlands about 13 miles square. From the local 
traditions and the look of the country it is clear that the Jumna has deserted this 
bed within comparatively recent times. The soils still very plainly mark where 
ran the old course of the river and where lay the sandbanks. Round the outer 
edge of the curve rises a steep cliff about 20 feet high, which is in many places 
hollowed out into rugged ravines. The inner curve encloses a mass of sand- 
hills, such as are usually found in re-entering bends of the Jumna itself. All 
the villages round this great depression were colonized by Nohwar Jats ; and 
except in six cases' where the partition of ancient villages has resulted in a 
different arrangement, the cultivable fringe belongs to the adjoining village 
on the uplands. The lowland is uninhabited and almost devoid of trees 
or bushes. Dotted over it are many long serpentine ponds, which in flooded 
seasons unite into one connected sheet of water. But marsh there is none, as 
the surface is uneven and well-drained. During the last few years the Jumna 
has seemed to beyearning after its old bed. The Musmina mouth of the depres- 
sion was once closed with an embankment, over which in the highest floods 
but little water trickled. Even this, before reaching the lowest part of the 
depression, was stopped by rising ground. At the other end of that depression, 
near Firozpur, was an old cut called the Dhundar nala ; and up this in times of 
flood ascended a backwater which, useful in supplying the ponds with drink- 
ing-water for the cattle, was insufficient to damage the autumn crops. But 
by the shifting of the stream the Musmina embankment has been cut away ; 
and through the gap, during even moderate floods, a large body of water rushes 
into the lagoon. As a consequence much valuable land has been submerged, 
and remains submerged too long to be sown with a spring crop ; while much 
has been so soured by excess of water that some years of good cultivation will 
be needed to restore it. Of late years many remissions of land-tax have there- 
fore been found necessary. But the Jumna floods are not always injurious to 
the soil. Where that soil is a stiff clay, the sand suspended in the wmter com- 
bines with it to form a rich loam that without irrigation will hear wheat, but 
without the flood could have borne chickpea^ only. A field thus enriched is said 

* Dalu-patti, Sehu-patti, 8uUan-patti, and Parsauli, formed by the disruption of Bajna ; 
liSna-Kasba and Lana-Kanlana severed from Bhenrai. Lina means, according to Mr. White- 
way, (1) a long narrow field, such as is often thrown up by alluvion; ( 2 ) a patti or share. But 
he is probably mistaken in asserting that the word is peculiar to this part of the country. lu 
fiijnoc the tenure elsewhere called WaiydcAara is usually styled ta/io'daVi. Scs Gazr., V, 32 1 . 

* The grsun or chana above mentioned. 
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pahs par jdna. But before the centre of the depression is reached the water has 
parted with its suspended soil, and pahs is hardly known more than one mile 
from the modern bed of the river. 

In years of drought the whole surface of this tract, except the grassy 
lands just surrounding the lagoon itself, become iron-bound with the baking 
heat. Unless there has been sufficient moisture to loosen the soil, native ploughs 
make little impression thereon. During the famine period of 1877-78 shallow 
wells were in places dug, and with the aid of the water thus obtained a small 
acreage was tilled and sown. The efforts j'et made to grapple with the evil of 
the floods have failed. These efforts took the form of spurs which Government 
built at Musmina to recall the river to its proper course ; and of deepening 
the Dhundar-nala, a process paid for by the surrounding landholders and 
intended to afford a quicker drainage from the centre of the lagoon. But 
the stream has swept away the spurs. And even had they stood, they would 
have proved of little service, unless accompanied by a restoration of the 
embankment. 

From this first great depression a second branches near the town of 
Nohjhil and, passing eastward between Muharakpur and Baghara into Ba- 
rauth, crosses in the last village the bed of the Futhwaha rivulet. Down to its 
month at Sultanpur the Pathwaha still flows in this hollow. Along the left 
bank of the cutting runs a line of ravines. According to the traditions of the 
Nohwar Jats, the Jumna was leaving this depression when, some five hundred 
years ago, they colonized Palkhera. A third old bed quits the present course 
of the river near Uhiwa of Mat ; and, curving eastward by Akbarpur and Har- 
naul, rejoins the Jumna at Ilauli-Guzar, not far from the point of departure. 
This hollow also is scored on its left bank by small ravines j but the river 
would seem to have deserted it many centuries ago, as the legends relating to 
its origin are very faint. In neither of the two old beds last mentioned does 
the soil differ from that of the uplands. On both sides of the river lie other 
and smaller specimens of its discarded courses. But these, being in the rainy 
season filled for the most part with water, will be mentioned under the head 
of lakes. 


The two remaining streams of Muttra are streams only after heavy rain. 


Other streams; the Path- 
waha and Jhirna, 


Entering from Aligarh, the Pathwaha or Pathwdya 
joins the great river after a short course through the 


north of Mat. Its basin is narrow, and its general direction southerly. The 


* Thus Mr. Whiteway, but according to Captain Wroughton’s Revenue Purvey map 
(1S33-34) this second depression branches from the modern bed of the Jumna itself at a place 
called Chhinpahari. 
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Jhirna nr Karwan is a more important cliannel. Though dry soon after tlm 
close of the rains, it during the rains themselves conveys down country a large 
body of water. On quitting Aligarh it runs south-eastward across Sadabad, 
passing the chief towu of that tahsil ; and thence issues into Agra, where it 
joins the Jumna. This Jhirna drains a tiny vale from four to sis miles wide j 
whose sides, like those of the Pathwaha basin, are bounded by denuded sandy 
slopes. Neither Jhirna iior Pathwidia retains in its pools sufficient w ater foi 
the purposes of irrigation. 

The only running water extensively used in irrigation is indeed that of 
the canals. Rolling along the ridge or backbone of 
^ ^ ' the western Muttra plain, in a course roughly parallel 

to that of the Jumna, the Agra canaT pierces the hearts of tahsils Kosi, Chhata, 
and Muttra. It is prized not only as an irrigator but as a water route ; and 
in the latter capacity has added some importance to the towns of Kosi, bahaiq 
and Aring, which stand near its banks. Its total length in this district is 51 
miles, but its offshoots measure 177| more. Of this latter total 169 are 
contributed by the (li.-tributaries and SJ by the Muttra navigation channel. 
The distributaries on the right or western bank are the Kosi, which, quitting 
the canal in Kosi, waters that tahsil and Chhata ; the Bhartpur, tyjiich begins 
and at present ends in the latter talisti ; the Aring, whose course lies within 
tahsils Chhata and Muttra; the Sonsa Minor, which in the latter sub-division 
leaves the Aring aud joins the main channel; tlie Fatehpur-Sikri and its branch, 
the Matakpur Minor, which, commencing in tahsil Muttra, pass on into Agra. 
The left or eastern distributaries are more numerous. Flowing out of Gnr- 
gaon, and passing across the extreme northern corner of Kosi to end in the 
Jumna, the Hasnpur acts as both an escape-channel and an irrigator. The 
Shergarh, too, enters the district from Gnrgaon, watering tahsils Kosi, 
Chhata, and Muttra. It is quitted on the eastern bank by the Shergarh left, 
on the western by the Chhata and Ajinauti “ minor ” branches. Starting in 
Kosi, the Sahar distributary traverses the same tahsils as the Shergarh, and, 
like the Shergarh, tails into the Muttra navigation channel. The Muttra and 
Farah distributaries begin aud end in the Home tahsil ; the former throwing 
out, on its left bank, branches known as the Muttra left and Dhangaon Minor. 
The Agra distributary quits the canal on the right ; the Agra navigation 
channel and the Kitham escape on the left bank, all in tahsil Muttra ; but 
from these there is in this district no irrigation. From the main channel, in 
the same tahsil, the Muttra navigation channel {Ki'shti-ndla) flows eastwards 

* See prcce'ling vol., p. 42G. 
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to within a sliort distance of Muttra city; but does not as yet join the Jumna. 
It should be mentioned that, in order to avoid waste, a distributary usually 
discharges its surplus waters into the next distributary which taps the canal. 

The following statement shows the area which, during 1879-80, this 
canal watered in each tahsil : — 


■Tahsil. 

j Acreage oj" land If rlyated for 

Total irrigation 
of year iu 
acres. 

Number 
of villages 
j tyatereiJ. 

1 

A utumn har- 
vest. 

Spring har- 1 
vest. 

Kosi 

155 

1,120 

1,275 

42 

Chhata... 

2,068 

2,771 

4,839 

84 

Muttra ... 

6,551 

9,392 

13,913 

243 

Total ... 

8,774 ! 

1 

1 

13,283 

22,057 

369 


Though falling far below those of the famine years 1877-79, the total 
shows that since the opening of the canal there has been on the whole a marked 
increase in the area watered. During the first year in which the canal was 
open for both harvests, 1875-76, the irrigation amounted to 9,007 acres. It 
was 13,152 in 1876-77, 51,857 in 1877-78, and 49,620 in 1878-79. In 1879-80 
the crops chiefly ^Yatered by flow' or lift, for tho autumn or the spring harvest, 
were cotton (4,461 acres), hejhar^ (4,294), barley (4,095), wheat (3,503), indigo 
(1,300), and sugarcane (1,295). In the nature of the staples sown within its 
reach the canal has worked and is working great changes. Good water being 
now' at his command, tho cultivator finds it pay to produce the more precious 
crops. Indigo has been introduced, the area of sugarcane has greatly extended, 
and the coarse autumn millets’ have been largely superseded by cotton. In the 
course of years poppy will probably become familiar and vegetables more widely 
cultivated ; while the same land will, as a rule, be expected to bear two crops 
yearly. But to convert the Eajputs, Gujars, and Ahivasis of western Muttra 
from careless to careful husbandry much time will be needed. 

If the canal has great advantages, it has also slight dra\v'backs. The rise 
which it has produced in the water-level has caused all tho earthen {kachcha) 

1 Bcjhar is a mixture of barley or wheat or both with gram or peas or both, ^ 

(T, &:c. 
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wells iu villages, through ^vhich the main channel passes, to fall in. Owing to 
the scarcity of bridges over that channel, cultivators must sometimes travel 
four or five miles to reach their work. Though the main distributaries are 
made by Government, their branches or minor distributaries must be made by 
the landlords. A powerful proprietor has of course no scruple in applying 
for leave to take up the necessary land ; but for a petty holder to incur the 
odium of procuring an excavation through the next village, or through his 
neighbour’s field, is practically impossible. In spite, however, of this last 
obstacle the irrigation must infallibly spread. here the watei haj5 once 
advanced it will rarely retreat. And the drought of 1877-79 gave its advance 
a great impetus. 

As the accounts of the canal are not kept by district, it is impossible to 
compute, for Muttra alone, the receipts and expenditure. But the water-rate 
for irrigation is levied by the Collector, and this can be separately shown. It 
in 1879-80 amounted to Rs. 1,66,713, of which Rs. 31,830 were paid by owners 
and the rest by occupiers. 

A distributary from the Mat branch of the Ganges canal at present waters 
Mat branch exteusion of six villages in the north of tahsil Mat. Its irrigation 
Ganges Canal. ju 1879-80 covered somewhat more than 333 acres, 

whereof over 269 were sown for the spring harvest with wheat alone. The 
crops watered in autumn were cotton (40 acres), indigo (21), and garden or 
miscellaneous (3).^ But eastern Muttra is not unlikely to some day obtain 
larger gifts from tbe Ganges canal. The branch of which the distributary just 
named is an oflshoot starts at Dehra, in Meerut, and, though its irrigation now 
stops short in parganah Tappal of Aligarh, has been termed by anticipation the 
Mat branch. The water-supply in the Ganges canal is limited and would not 
formerly have sufficed for any further extension. But now that the Cawnpore 
branch is supplied by the Lower Ganges canal, there has become available a certain 
volume of which a portion has been prospectively allotted to the Mat branch. 
About five miles of the proposed extension were dug as a famine relief work in 
1878;^ but financial difficulties have postponed the completion of the project. 
The branch is planned to traverse the whole length of the Mat, Mahdhan, and 
Sadabad tahsils, from the Pathwaha to the Jhirna. It will perhaps end in three 
distributaries, which will carry its water as far as the Agra and Aligarh road. 

1 Irriijalion Revenue Report, 1880. The Settlement Report gives a somewhat different 
account, saying that only those crops which do not need constant watering, such as mi.xea 
h.irley and gram, are grown, » If, as is possihle, the Mat hraneh never reathes 'the 

district, these five miles will not he the first memorial of famine.lahour vainly wasted on nro 
jected ciinals. During the famine of !868-t9, and in the Muradabad district, 18 miles of the 
fcambhal branch of an impossible Eastern Ganges canal were excavated See Gazetteer Y 2ofi 
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But the greater portion of the tract which it will command i$ aiready com- 
manded by wells. By tlie latter can he watered 71 j er cent, of 2Ia;, GO ef 
JIahaban, and 88 of Sauabad. •" The soil of many of the villages,” writes 
Sir. Whitoway, “ is of that light character wiiich dues not bring out the full 
value of canal water as a productive agent. It is true that ranch of the well 
water now used is imdrinkahle, hut it must he remembered how excellent much 
of this undrinkable water is for spring crops. Let the winter rains be never so 
good, a Sadabad or Ulahaban Jat will not be satisfied unless he has given his 
crop one or two waterings from his well. At the same time, so diverse aie the 
qualities of the water of difterent wells that there arc some villages which 
would greatly benefit by the introduction of canai-''vater.” 

On the sanitary consequences of canals the same writer makes remarks 
Inflaence of caiiaU ou which deserve notice. A canal, he says, can atfect 
health in tiiree ways : jl’St, by its etiect on the climate 
generally, through surface irrigation; seconclli/, by interfering with natural 
drainage ; and thirdhj, by subsoil percolation. Tliougli less obvious than the 
otliers, the influence of subsoil percolation is perhaps the most important. From 
the character of the well supply in this district, it is clear that in many layers 
of the undercrust e.xist corrain salts or other soluble matters which, carried by 
percolation into the wells, render the water in tho«c wells nox’ous to drinkers. Mo 
much will be rdlowed. It will be allowed also that if canal water soaks througdi 
a stratum impregnated with such salts or other r.iaiters, the liquid filtrating 
into the wells must bo a affected. 

It has been mentioned that canrds tend to rairo the spring-level of the 
surrounding country. Plain it is that the rise of this level, by connecting the 
drainage-basins and bringing the water through strata formerly untouchel by 
any percolation save that of the raiufiill, must increase the cltanco of doletorious 
matter reaching the drinking-wells ani aff'Ctiuo- the general health. The effbets 
would show tiiemselves, not in the form of any special disease, but in so 
lowering the constitution as to render it more susceptible to any epidemic tliat 
might he raging. These effects would be most evidcui after heavy rain, when 
the spring-level rises and sickness is u-i'cally great ; and least evident after 
drought, when the genera! health is notoriously good. In the cis-Jtunna tahdis 
the rainy autumn of 1878 v,-as one of the must nniietiithy on record. On 
this part of the district the fever epidemic made a most soarchiiig attack. It 
showed special virulence in many isolated villages; but in no continuous tract 
did it show itself so destructive as along tb.3 line of tL.t car,.’.!. Here oo, though 
without accusing the canal, the people complained that their drinking-tyater 
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seemed changed. To test the mortality a census was taken of certain villages 
in tahsils Chhata and Muttra. In 14 villages through which the canal passed 
the deaths had amounted to 9-3 per cent., or 93 per mille of the original 
population. In 12 others altogether unirrigated the centesimal and millesimal 
proportions had been but 4-0 and 40 respectively. 

The two sets of villages were not more than five miles apart ; and, except 
as regarded the canal, their conditions seemed precisely similar. Concluded, 
therefore, that the canal was a cause predisposing to the spread of the disease. 
In those villages of Chhata through which the canal passed there was little or 
no canal irrigation ; and here at least surface watering cannot have been the 
predisposing cause. Th^e levels of the surrounding country show that there has 
been no interference with natural lines of drainage. Of Mr. Whiteway’s three 
affecting processes there remains, by exhaustion, only the subsoil percolation 
from the canal ; or in other words, perhaps, the rise which that canal causes in 
the spring-level. lu but one of the canal villages was the rate of mortality 
less than in the non-canal villages ; and in that one village the .water-level 
had, for some cause unknown, remained stationary. 

By its lakes or lagoons the salubrity of the district is little disturbed. 
^ ^ j ^ Those reservoirs are as a rule discarded beds of the 

Jumna, .and are therefore too deeply engraved to be 
suri'ounded by any large fringe of that malarious swmmp which elsewhere and 
in the rains forms the debateable belt between land and water. The principal 
lagoon OT jhil is that known as the Noh-jhil, in the north of tahsil Mat. The 
depression in which it lies has been already described. Situated about tw'o miles 
east of the Jumna and one north of Nohjhil town, it is about 2^ miles long by 

broad, but in the rains swells to dimensions considerably greater. The 
only other large sheets of water in eastern Muttra are the Moti-jhil or Pearl- 
lagoon' near Mat and the jhil at Panigaon., close by. Across the Jumna, in 
tahsil Muttra, lies the Koela-jbil ; which, like all those hitherto mentioned, 
was probably scooped out by that river. On the uplands, where there was no 
river to form them, there are no lakes. The few ponds of Sadabad are small 
and dry up early in the cold season. Irrigation from lagoons or ponds is every- 
where rare. 

The only navigtible waters are the Jumna and the Agra canal. The for- 

. mer used within the memory of children t^ bear 

NiiTigation. (■ I -I 

from the north large quantities of salt and cleaned 

1 This title is very common. A Nawab of Oudh bestowed it for instance, on the Bakhira 
Tal of Basti and Gorakhpur, the finest sheet of water in these prormces. 
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cotton; from the east large quantities of sugar, rice, tobacco, and spices. But 
the road of iron ever in Upper India beats the road of water out of the market ; 
and this traffic has been greatly checked by the opening of the Muttra and 
Hathras Railway. In 1878 about 130 boatloads of wood and cowdnng-fuel, 
sugarcane, melons, and other goods, were carried from Muttra to Brindaban or 
the reverse; while between 30 and 40 of wheat and other food-grains were 
brought to Muttra from the north. The present merchant navigation is there- 
fore extremely small. The whole length of the Agra main canal is navigable; 
and a special navigation channel, about eight miles long, connects the main 
canal with the town of Muttra. This navigation branch quits the trunk at 
Aring, and may some day, perhaps, be continued into the Jumna. Large sums 
have been spent on rendering the canal navigable. The bridges have been built 
high, so that boats may pass beneath them ; and locks have been constructed at 
the falls. But it seems more than doubtful if the receipts will ever cover tho 
interest on the outlay ; and it seems almost certain that the lately opened cut to 
Muttra wiU be very little used. What little traffic exists is through traffic be- 
tween Dehli and Agra or places beyond ; for at both Agra and Dehli ends the 
canal opens for navigation purposes into the Jumna. In 1877-78 Kosi exported 
some grain and imported some stone. Muttra imported a little grain, hha/iff,'- 
and sugar ; and Aring a little grain for re-importation into the native 
states. The traffic in grain is not a constant one, and depends entirely on 
the difference of prices at the different marts. But the traffic in stone from 
Agra is steady and likely to Increase. On the canal a few Government boats 
carry goods at fixed rates. Private boat-owners pay Government a quarterly 
rent of Rs. 20, and carry goods from Agra to Dehli at the rate of Rs. 0 per 
hundred maunds. In 1877-78 there plied on the canal 20 Government and 
72 private boats.^ 

Enough has been said to show that it is on shore, and not on water, 

that we must look for the principal highways. Of 
Communications ; rail, , -i i i 

these the most important are the railroads. iNorth- 

wards through the eastern corner of the district of tahsil Sadabad runs the East 


Indian line. It has at Manikpur a station which, 
lying on the route from Sadabad to Jalesar, is called 
From the Mendu or Huthras-roads station of this line, in 
Aligarh, branches a light state railway to Muttra city. 
Opened in 1875, this latter line runs along the older 
metalled road between the two points just mentioned. It is on the metre-gauge 


The East Indian, 
Jalesar -roads. 
Muttra-Hathras, 


J An intoxicating decoction from the wild hemp plant. ’ See preceding vol., p. 132 . 
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and its lengtli is 29^ miles. Its constructiun cost 10| lAklis,^ of wliicli wero 
contributed by local shareholders.® Ou the shares Government guarantees 
interest at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum. It promises, moreover, a divi- 
sion of the surplus earnings, should such at any time be realized. “ But it is 
highly improbable, ” writes Mr. Growse, “ that the shareholders will, for at 
least a very long time, ever draw more than the minimum of 4 per cent. Nor 
was any such hope entertained wheir the project was first started. The princi- 
pal shareholders, including the Seth, who invested as much as a lakh and a half 
in it, were certainly not attracted by the largeness of the pecuniary profit. 
Twelve per cent, is the lowest retu’-n which Indian capitalists ordinarily receive 
for their monejn The investors were entirely influenced by a highly commend- 
able public spirit, and by a desire to support tbo local European authorities, 
who bad shown themselves personally interested in the matter. As yet the 
line labours under very serious disadvantages : from being so very short ; 
from the want of a dep6t on the city side of the river at Muttra ; and 
from the necessity of breaking bulk at the little wayside station gf Mendu. 
Consequently, traders who have goods to despatch to Hiitbras find it cheaper 
and more expeditious to send them ail the way by road rather than to hire 
carts to take them over the pontoon-biklge and then unlade them at the 
Muttra station and wait hours, or it may be days, before a truck is available 
to carry them on. Thus the goods traffic is very small, and it is only the 
passengers who make the line pay. These are mostly pilgrims, who rather 
prefer to loiter on the way, and do not object to spending two hours and 
fifty minutes in travelling a distance of 29^ miles. As the train runs along 
the side of the road, there are daily opportunities of challenging it to a race ; 
and it must be a very indifferent pony which does not succeed iu bcatiug it.” 

As a goods-carrier this line is chiefly utilized for the import of grain 
and sugar ; and but little for any exports from Muttra itself. It has sta- 
tions at Mendu, Hathras, and Mursan of Aligarb; and at Baralma, Raya, 
and Muttra iu tabsil Mahaban of this district. From it, at Muttra, has 
been constructed a continuation to Acbhnera of Agra, the distance between 


and Muttra-Achneva lines. 


the two fdaees being 23 miles. This continuation 
connects Muttra with the Eajputana state line, which 


has a station at Acbhnera.® Agra can be reached in loss than hours, and 


direct communication with Bombay is now secured. But before this line 


actually joins tho terminus of the Hathras-Muttra lino several years at least 


1 A lakh = Us. 1,00,000, or, Ut us say, f B,330. 
3 Preceding vol., p, 433. 


■ Whiteway, Setllemenl Ueport, 
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must elapse. Between the two railways is fixed the great gulf of the Juuma. 
A design has been prepared for a bridge having 12 spans of 93 feet each ; 
passage for both road and railway traffic ; and two foot-paths. The estimated 
cost amounts to 3 lakhs, but is as usual likely to be exceeded. A larger 
expenditure might safely be incurred, as the receipts from tolls on the existing 
pontoon bridge are above Es. 45,000 yearly. Cross-sections of the river and 
a series of borings show that the width of the flood-channel is 1,000 feet, 
and that good clay foundations underlie, at 33 feet, the sandy bottom. The 
site is in every way well suited for the purpose, and presents no special 
engineering difficulties. But it is probable that, before the completion of so 
large a bridge, the Muttra-Hdthras line will, from its Hathras terminus, have 
extended to Farukhabad ; and from Farukhabad to Cawnpore, the great centre 
of North Indian commerce The stations of the Muttra- Achhnera railway are 
at Muttra, Bhainsa, and Perkham, all in tahsil Muttra. 

In roads the district is rich. From Muttra metalled or macadamized 
highways run to Agra, Dehli, Aligarh, Hathras, Brin- 
dabau, Bhartpur, and Dig {via Gobardhan). An- 
other metalled road passes through tahsil Sa'labad on its way from Agra to 
Aligarh, and another quits the capital of that tahsil for Jalesar. The hues 
from Chhata to tShergarh and from Muttra to Sadabad may still be called 
metalled, though their metal is no longer renewed, and though they must 
therefore, in a few years, degenerate into ordinary earthen roads. “ It is 
extremely unfortunate,” writes Mr. Whitoway, “ that these lines should have 
been given up, and that the road to zVllgarh should have been rendered 
almost useless by the removal of the metal for some di.staiice beyond the 
border of this district.” Mat alone, of all the tahsils, is unprovided with 
a metalled highway. The unmetalled communications are numerous. The 
chief are those from Muttra to Soukh, Jait to yahtir, Chhata by way ot 
Sabar to Gobardhan, Shergarh by way of Nohjhil to Bajua, Nohjhil by 
way of Sarir to Mat, Mat to Rdya, and Raya to Baldeo. There are besides 
these many unmetailed “ village roads ” or cvo.ss-conutry tracks which, 
exceut where they pass through sandhills or have been clett by canal- 
works. may be called excellent. But the mileage in Muttra of the diflerent 
roads may be seen from the following statement, which divides them into 
first class, or raised, bridged and metalled ; second class, or raised and 
bridtred, but not metalled; and third tAass, neither raised nor mitalleJ, hut 
occasionally bridged. The village roads, neither metalled, bridged, nor rinsed, 
are in some districts termed /hari/t ehtss. But as the} obtain no ixpaii, and aix 
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not recognized by tbe Public Works Department, they may be here excluded 
from consideration 


Leboth within 

riEST Class Roads. 

Muttra to Brindaban ... 5 4 

Branch to Oig-gate police- 

station ... M. 2 3 


Aluttra to Dehli ... 

30 

6 

Do. to Dig 

n 

2 

Do. to Bhartpur 

14 

1 

Do. to Agra ... 

8 

6 

Do. to Jalesar ... 

13 

1 

Aligarh branch 

1 

3 

Agra and Aligarh 

10 

I 

Bhartpur branch 

0 

7 

Muttra to Eathras 

14 

4 

Jalesar road to Jalesar- 



roads railway station ... 

0 

5 

Total 

119 

T 

Second Class Roads. 



Chhata to Shergarh ... 

8 

1 

Kosi to ditto 

11 

0 

Jiiit to ditto ... 

13 

3 

Shergarh to Nohjhil 

6 

0 

Jait to Sahar 

8 

0 

Chhata to Gobardhan ... 

15 

7 

Muttra to Sonkh 

13 

5 

Do. to Jalesar 

20 

0 

Total ... 

~94 

”7 


Thibd Class Roads. 

Length within. 

DISTRICT. 
MiUst Furlonqs, 

Kosi to Nohjhil 

... 14 

0 

Do. to Shahpnr 

... 10 

0 

Do. to Fuuahana 

... 6 

0 

Do. to Firozpur 

... 7 

0 

Do. to Sahar 

... 10 

0 

Shergarh to Kaman 

... 20 

0 

Chhata to Barsana 

... to 

0 

Brindaban to Jait 

... 6 

0 

Ditto to Khaira 

... 20 

0 

Gobardhan to Brind&ban 

... 16 

0 

Ditto to Sonkh 

... 7 

0 

Muttra to Sakraya 

... 10 

0 

Oo. to Kamau 

... SO 

0 

Little Eosi, Muresi, and Sahar... 21 

0 

Aring to Agra 

... 11 

0 

Nohjhil to Tappal 

... 8 

0 

Do. to Khair 

... 8 

0 

Raya to Mat 

8 

0 

Mat to Somna 

... 11 

0 

Mahaban to Agra 

... 24 

0 

Ditto to Khandanli 

... 21 

0 

Hansganj to Gokul 

5 

0 

Kashi-ghat to Nohjhil 

... 22 

0 

Total 

... 305 


Grand total of all roads 

... 519 

0 


The alignment of the Muttra-Agra and Muttra-Dehli roads almost 
Road-avenues and anoi- coincides with that of the ancient highway which, 
ent road-hostels. during the rule of the Dehli emperors, connected the 

capitals of Dehli and Labor. This fact is proved by the ponderous mile- 
stones (kos-mindr) which are found still standing at intervals of about three 
miles, and nowhere at any great distance from the wayside. Here was the 
“delectable alley of trees, the most incomparable ever beheld,” which the 
emperor Jahangir enjoys the credit of having planted. That it was truly a 
fine avenue is attested by the language of the sober Dutch topographer, John 
de Laet, who, in his Lidia Vera, written early during the reign of Shahjahan 
(1631), speaks thus ; — “ The whole of the country between Agra and Labor 
is well watered and by far the most fertile part of India. It abounds in all 
kinds of produce, especially sugar. The highway is bordered on either side 


by trees which bear a fruit not unlike the mulberry/ and,” as he adds in 

1 In the original Latin text the word is morus, which Mr. Lethbridge, in his English edition, 
translates “ fig.” Mr. Growse, from whose work this paragraph has been taken, thinks that 
“ mulberry” is a correcter rendering. The mulberry “ is to this day largely used for roadside 
planting at Labor, and still more so in the Peshawar valley and in Kabul and on the Oxns, De 
Laet says it was only like the mulberry, and not that it was positively the mulberry, on account 
of the difiereuce of the two varieties of the fruit, the Indian and the European, which is very 
considerable. In the Kashmir valley both are to be seen.” 
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another place, ‘‘ form a beautiful avenue.” “ At intervals of five or six los,"' 
he continues, “ there are hostels (sardi) built either by the king or by some of 
the nobles. In these travellers can find bed and lodging. When a person has 
once taken possession he cannot be turned out by any one.” But the glory 
of the road seems to have been of short duration ; for Bernier, writing about 
30 years later, in 1663, says : — “ Between Dehli and Agra, a distance of 50 or 
60 leagues, the whole road is cheerless and uninteresting.” So late, moreover, 
as 1825 Bishop Heber, on his way down to Calcutta, was apparently much 
struck with what he calls “ the wildness of the country ;” but mentions no 
avenue, as he certainly would have done had one then existed. Thus it is 
clear that the more recent administrators of the district, since its incorporation 
in British territory, are the only persons entitled to the traveller’s blessing for 
the magnificent and almost unbroken canopy of over-arching boughs which now 
extends for more than 30 miles from the city of Muttra to the border of tho 
Gurgaon district, and forms a sufficient protection from even the glare of an 
Indian summer’s noon. 

It should be mentioned, with regard to the extract from de Laet, that his 
descriptions were not always, perhaps, drawn from actual observation. The 
quantity of sugar produced is still, even after the opening of tho Agra canal, 
inconsiderable. Some Muhammadan tombs which he places at Akbarpur 
really lie in the next village, Dotana. The road hostel which he locates 
at Bad, an intruding village of Bhartpur, stands some six miles further 
on, at Jamalpnr. Aud of the large hostels at Kosi and Chhata he says 
nothing. 

These hostels are fine fort-like buildings, with massive battlemented walls, 
flanking turrets,' and high-arched gateways. They are five in number : one 
at Jamalpur, that is, at the entrance to the civil station of Muttra ; the second 
at Azamabad, two miles beyond the city on the Dehli road ; another at Chau- 
muha ; the fourth at Chhata, and the fifth at Kosi. The three latter are gene- 
rally ascribed by local tradition to Sher Shah, whose reign extended from 1540 
to 1545. But it is also said that Itibar Sher Khan ^ was the founder of the two 
at Muttra and Kosi, Asaf Khan of the one at Chhata. It is probable that both 
traditions are based on facts. A glance shows that both the gateways at Chhata 
are double buildings, half dating from one period and half from another. The 
inner front, which is plain and heavy, may be referred to Sher Sh^b, white the 
lighter and more elabarate stone front, looking towards the town, is a later 
1 bastioD, sotnetimes applied to Bucb defences, seems incorrect. T!ie true bas- 
tion is in this country an European introduction. ‘ For some account of this ennobled 

euuuch see Gazr., Vi., p. 249, note. 
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addition. As Xsaf Kban (tbe “ Asapb the Recorder” of the Old Testament) 
was simply a title of honour, borne by several persons in succession, some 
doubt arises at first as to the precise individual intended. The presumption, 
however, is strongly in favour of Abd-ul-majid, who, after being Hninayun’s 
finance minister, was, on Akbar’s accession, appointed Governor of Dehli. The 
same post was held later on by Khwaja Itibar Khan, the reputed founder of 
the Kosi hostel. The general style of architecture is in exact conformity with 
that of similar buildings known to have been erected in Akbar’s reign, such, 
for example, as the fort at Agra. The Chaumuha sarai' is, moreover, always 
described in the old topographies as at Akbarpur. This latter name is now 
restricted to a village some three miles distant. But in the sixteenth century 
local divisions were few and wide; and beyond doubt the foundation of the 
imperial hostel was the origin of the village name. The separate existence 
of Chaumuha is known to date from a very recent period, when the name 
was bestowed in consequence of the discovery of an ancient Jain sculpture, 
supposed by the ignorant rustics to represent the four-headed {chaumuha) god 
Brahma. 

Though these sarais were primarily built mainly from selfish motives on 
the line of road traversed by the imperial camp, they were at the same tim.e 
enormous boons to the general public. The highway was then beset with 
gangs of robbers, with whose vocation the law either dared not, or cared not, 
to interfere. On one occasion, in the reign of Jahangir, w’e read of a caravan 
waiting six weeks at Muttra before it was thought strong enough to proceed 
to Delhi; no smaller force than 500 or GOO men being deemed adequate to 
encounter the dangers of the road. Mow the solitary traveller is so confident 
of protection that, rather than drive his cart up the steep ascent that conducts 
to the portals of the fortified enclosure, he prefers to spend the night unguarded 
on the open plain. Hence it comes th it not one of the hostels is now applied 
to the precise purpose for which it was constructed. Smaller than the rest and 
much modernized, the Jamalpur rest-house has for many years been known as 
the Damdama,^ and occupied by the polioe reserves. At Chhdta, one corner of 
the hnilding is occupied by the school, and another by the offioes of the 
tahsildar and local police, while the rest of the broad area is nearly deserted. 
At Chaumuha the solid walls have in past years been undermined and 
carted away piecemeal for building materials ; ivhile at Kosi, the principal 

* Tieffenthaler (see Ga^r., V., 18?, note) distorts Chaumuha into Tschaomao. He speairs 
of its sarai as “ Aote/ierrics 6e//e et commode." _ * The name Damdama or Dum-Diim is 

common enough in the neighbourhood of British cantonments, and appears to mean a park 
of artillery. 
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market-street runs between the two gateways and forms the nucleus of the 
town. 

Still more complete destruction has overtaken the Xzamabad sarai, which 
seems to have been the largest, as it certainly was the plainest and most 
modern of the series. Its erection is locally ascribed to prince Xzam, 
the son of Aurangzeb ; this being the only historical Azam with whom the 
people are acquainted. But, as with the other buildings of the same charac- 
ter, its real founder was a local governor, Azam Khan Mir Muhammad Bakir, 
also called Iradat Khan, who was Military Governor of Muttra from 1642 to 
1645. In the latter year ho was superseded in office, as his age had tendered 
him unequal to the task of suppressing the constant outbreaks against the 
Government ; and in 1648 he died. As the new road does not pass imme- 
diately under the walls of the hostel, it had ceased to be of any use to 
travellers. So a few years ago it was to a great extent demolished, while 
its materials were used in pacing the streets of the adjoining city. Though 
there was little or no architectural embellishment, the foundations were most 
.securely laid, reaching down below the ground as many feet as the super- 
structure which they supported stood above it. Of this, ocular demonstra- 
tion was lately afforded when one of the villagers, in digging, came upon 
what he hoped would prove the entrance to a subterranean treasure cham- 
loer. But deeper excavations showed it to be only one of the line of arches 
forming the foundation of the hostel wall, The original mosque is still stand- 
ing, but is little used for religious purposes. The village numbers only nine 
Muhammadans in a population of 343, all of whom live within the old 
ruinous enclosure. 

Until the completion of the railway-viaduct across the Jumna, thediitrict 
Brian-es, fcnios aiKl will he able to boast uo important bridges. The Jumna 
ctlier river-crosoiiigs, j,, present S])anned, at Muttra, by a jiontoon which 

is kept open all the year round. The bridges of boats on the Muttra- Jalesar 
road at Gokiil, on the Briiidaban-Kliaira line at Briudaban, and on the Sher- 
garh-Xohjliil line, at fshorgarh, are maintained during the eight dry months 
only. In the rains they are rejdaccd by ferries. Of other ferries across tlio 
.Jumna the chief are those at Shiihpur, Kharal, and Majhoi in tahsil Ko«i ; at 
Bahta, Siyara, and Bhangdou in tahsil Chhata ; and at Sakraya, Panigaon, 
Koela, Narhauli, Garaya, Bhadaya and Churmura in tahsil Muttra. The sum 
V'early credited to proviucial funds on account of boat-bridges and ferries is 
about Ks. 12,335. The Jhirna, the Pathwaha, and the smaller watercourses 
are all fordable except after heavy rain. 
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In the following table will be found the distances from the capital to the 
other principal places of the district. The figures in 
Taole of distauces, every case represent mileage byroad, and not dis- 

tance as the crow flies : — 


Place. 

Distance in 
miles from 
Muttra. 

Place. 

Distance in 
miles from 

Muttra. 

Aring ... 

9 

Mahaban ... 


6i 

Baldeo ... ... 

iO 

Majhoi 


36 

Barahua (railway station) 

11 

^Iftt ••• >it 

... 

10-1 

Barsana ... ... ... 

27 

Nandgaon ... 

*•* 

30 

Bathen, Great 

29 

Nohjhil ... 


28} 

Bhainsa (railway station) 

9 

01 


19 

Briudaban ... ... 

6 

Faison ... 


20 

Chaumoban 

n 

Phalen 

»• * 

27 

Cilll&tft ••• ••• 

19 

Perkham (railway station) 


I6J 

Farah ... ... ... 

15 

Kal ... 

... 

10} 

Gobardhau ... ... 

13 

Eaya ... ... 


8 

Gokul ... ..I M. 

4 

Basulpur ... 


14 

Jait 

n 

Sadabad ... 


26 

Jalesiir-roads (railway station) ... 

35 

Sahar ... 

... 

15} 

K&mar ... ... 

31 

Sahpau ... 


33 

Khaira ... ... 

24i 

Shergarh 


26} 

Kosi ... ... ... 

25 

Sonkb ... 


14 

Kursanda ... ... ... 

28 

Surir ... ... 

... 

18 


Climate and rainfall. 


To the general remarks on climate, in the Agra notice,^ little need here 
be added. Though Muttra lies some degrees outside 
the tropics, though its air is in summer slightly cooled 
by the periodical rains, the heat in spring is excessive. In the beginning of 
March, Jacquemont found the atmosphere remarkably dry and the warmth so 

Gazr-, VII., 4S9 40. 
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great as to prevent his travelling after nine in the forenoon. As the season ad- 
vances the temperature becomes as usual oppressive. The burning wind, writes 
Major Thorn,’ “after passing over the great sand}- desert, imparts to the atmos- 
phere in these regions an intensity of heat scarcely to be conceived, even by 
those who have been seasoned to the fury of a vertical sun. In every direction 
where this pestiferous current has any influence, the effects are painful to those 
who have the misfortune of being exposed to it. But westward of the Jumna 
the fiery blast is still more distressing, from the want of rivers and lakes to 
temper its severity, the nearest resemblance to which, perhaps, is the extreme 
glow of an iron-foundry in the height of summer.” 

The heat is probably less on the whole than that of Agra.- But the fol- 
lowing observations, taken many years ago in the cavalry lines at Muttra, 
agree very fairly with those nowadays recorded at Agra and Dchli. Later 
readings are not forthcoming. INo register of temperature is kept in the 
District .Jail : — 


Month. 

1852. 

1853, 

1854. 

Average. 

January 



• «. 

... 

67-2 

63-7 

00-4 

February 


... 

ta* 


693 

65-7 

67'5 

March 

... 

«•( 

••1 

71-7 

77 4 

74 2 

74-4 

April 

«•« 


• •• 

81 6 

84-3 

86'5 

S41 

May 

ttt 

••• 

• •• 

86-7 

90-8 

91-1 

89-5 

June 


ttl 


9-08 

95-3 

940 

93'4 

July 


••• 


86-1 

86-2 

88'2 

80-8 

August 


. • 1 

... 

83*8 

90'8 

85 0 

1 

86-5 

September 

• •t 



83-8 

89'2 

84'9 ' 

SG 0 





8 6 




October 

««• 


... 

79-6 

80 ’6 

... 

80-1 

November 

*•« 

... 


71-7 

73-5 

707 

72 0 

December 

• •• 



... 

65 1 

60-4 

627 



Average 

... 

• •t 

>•> 

... 

78'6 


^ Memoir of lUl Mark at'-i IVar iw India^ 345. ‘ See preceding voi., p. 43. 
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The following statement gives the average rainfall for the last fiueen 
years. In this period there was one year of excessive 
rainfall (1873-74) and two years of failure (1868-69 

and 1877-78):— 


Xcp.r. 

O 

c 

s 

1-5 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

o 

g 

Z) 

> 

o 

December. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

et 

Total. 

1863-64 


4-05 

15-42 

7 63 

013 

0*2l' 


• •• 


0-22 

0 08 

0*16 

0-7 

28-51 

1864-65 


0-1 

5-23 

7 1 

4-91 



... 

0- 13 

0*23 

0 5i 

0 4 

0-87 

19-48 

1865-66 


0-5 

i*4a 

9 07 

3-81 



... 

0-01 

.(> 

... 

0-35 

0-5 

! G ’ 66 

1866-67 


09 

8-18 

10 92 

6*95 

*. 



0‘1 

... 

0-53 

0-1 

0*22 

27-9 

1S67-68 

••• 

0-9 

13-43 

11-63 

0 97 

0-25 

• ** 

0-95 0-61 

056 

0’35 

0-08 

0 11 

23-24 

1868-69 


1-48 

8-S3 

0-35 

1-5 


• • 


1 -lo 

0-2 

1‘8 


... 

15,31 

1S69-70 

••• 

0-33 

7-5 

5'6-2 

4-S5 

'l-68 

. .4 

... 

0-47 

... 

1-57 

0 42 


22*43 

1870 71 


5-83 

8-75 

4-85 

1-7 



0*65 

0-73 

0-82 

0 07 

0-17 

1-97 

-15 -03 

1871-72 


6-2 

0-68 

6 0? 

2-47 

.•« 


0 95,0-’3 

0-35 

0 1 

0 02 

0 57 

97-15 

1872-73 


2-87 

10-21 

9 9 

312 



0'32*0*18 

... 

0-35 

... 

1-32 

28-33 

1873-74 


0-73 

20-43 

11-95 

7-89 

0-11 


oo>; ... 

... 

0-23 

0 03 

0 61 

42-U2 

1871-75 


4-87 

10 8 

10-17 

2-71 

... 


... 

0-37 

13 

... 

... 

0 37 

30 -SO 

1875-76 

< • < 

0-27 

7 01 

G’55 

13 03 

0-9 


0'5.3 

... 

... 

0-41 

0 03 

O'o 1 

29 -1 

1S76-77 


0*38 

8 93 

2-88 

6-13 

1-01 



0-28 

0-S9 

0 25 

0*5 

0 31 

21-55 

1877-78 

• • « 

0-97 

2-45 

0-8 

0-08 

4*55 


3 9! 

0*45 

0 32 

0-23 

072 

MS 

13-6fa 

Average 


202 

9]6 

7 02, 4 01 

1 

0 50 


0 30 

0-4 

0-33 

0 44 

0 2 

0 0 

25 13 


But in. such matters even fifteen years are an insufficient basis for the 
formation of a correct average. Covering, in different months, from 31 to 33 
years, Mr. S. A. Hill’s figures yield an annual downpour of 26-18 inches. 
They show for November a yearly average of O'lo : but it will be seen that, 
during the -years abovenoted. no rain fell in that month Judged bv these 
fifteen years, the rainiest tahsil is Muttra, the driest "Jlat ; and tiie fall of the 
cis-Jurana is about two inches greater than that of the trans-Jumna tract. 
But the atmual cpiantity of the downpour is often of less importance than 
its occurrence in the right month. On the winter showers (maluimth) of 
Oecember, January, and February depends to a great extent the outturn of the 
spring harvest. The rain of March, April, and May is, so far as concerns agri- 
culture, wasted. If in -March, as often happens, hail takes the place of rain, 
the ripening crops are seriously damaged. The great hailstorm of IS 11 is 
still remembered in Kosi» 
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i_ >r L A dIj i- U 


Tn.'.- fauna ci tbe uistnc': i.5 ilio _ ,i i ' . ' a.al fac (Ic'cnptfjn 

otit;^heu .! . .aa j-' f3l-ia' ’-vill Kiuiloe 

Animal kingdom. j , , 

C(|daliy j :r ..laa’a'.!, a..' . va.a.'es, liVi-iiuas, 

wild-boar, and tdl^di are i'jimd cbi.ay in cLc liil'y ti to Li e '.s'cst near tho 

Bhartpur frontier. 

Deaths by wild auiinais appcr.v to b.e raie, only lieing reported 

during the six years lu7C-Sl, cf v.diit,h eleven n.,'.a.i'iad in 1880 and tv, ’o ill 

1881 : so that for four years in sneer- i, ;i v.n ca-es v > reported.* 

The usual douicstie aniiuah of diwrth.:.;. ludi.'. : " . . ^ r • t ated. The mllch- 

eov.as of Ko'i aiul t'le ii'irih of C’di.'.ca arc famous for 
Domestic animals. . , , . . 

a considrraole (!;'ronc<i rivj:;,i. t;a; pa-,turag.- both m 

the grass-lands {mhhjc.s\ of tlioae parg.iuahj and iu the lurg: fallow area of the 

Koh Jliil bo-iiig e.xeelieiit. iSheep aud goals are e'li d’y \>i\. aired ainoug tha 

Jumna ravines. Ilorse.s ru'C bred to some oslo-nt a;! ov, r the distriet, but most 

largely in the Idat tah-il. where some tdoveruir.' i ' tV;. lions are kept. 

During the rocciit C';tt!on;ent an esri n. ":' w,-. -■ n - ■' > tl; , uumber of cattlo 

iu the district and th.i n>ult is lollow? r ]r.p..f-d plougu-cattle, -5-1,028 

other cattle, OplUd sheep and goats, and 15,-ltl't hor-e.^'-.-' 

The fish of the J umna and its tributaric.s have been .sullleicntly de.scribeJ 

ill former volumes. A very insiguillcaut proportion 

of the population entirely supports itself by catching 

them — so small that in 1873 there svore reported to be only 141 fishermen 

altogether in the district, of wliom only a few, called 31aclihiias, were engaged in 

no other occupation. Tlie supply of fish is .said to bo deficient iu tho cold 

season, but to be equal to the demand in the hot weather and rains, especially 

just after the latter have cea-icJ. The consumers of fish arc reported to be tow, 

the greater part of the Hindu population ab.-,taining from this food, cither 

from its being prohibited to them by their caste rules or in defereuco to tho 

prejudices of their neighbours. Iu Briudabau, for exuuiplv. even tae Bengalis, 

who are notorious rhh-cators ehc\thc-i’c, are repoi'ied tj !,.j so tar brought 

under the sacred influence of the jdace as to have abandoned iish as an aiticlo 

of diet. On a rough estimate ono-fiftii (,nly of tlie peeathslion eat fi^li.^ 

1 Gaz. VII. “ Tror-i a staleaiev. fmai-aol 'ey ikc Coli. g. a el Muttra. • ilr. 

Whitewaj’s Settlement Ktiioit. ■* L'r. D.o\ itpoit, [ago elixviii. 
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The canals hare much to answer for as regards the wholesale destruction 
offish, which have, however, other enemies than man, the fish-eating crocodile 
{Gavialis Gangeticiis) living entirely upon them. 

Mr. Growse has given a long list of trees that grow in tlie district. It 
cannot be stated which (if any; of these are peculiar to 
Muttra, but Mr. Whiteway remarks that many of those 
found on the right bank of the Jumna do not grow on the left. Little more than 


the native and scientific names need bo given here, as ample descriptions are 
contained in the Manual of Indian Timbers recently published^ ; — 


N.tme in vernacular. 

English name. 

Botanical name. 

Agasti’ 


Se«b.ania grandiflora. 

AkoP 

... 

ALinciiun Lamiirckii. 

Am 

Mango 

Mauait'cra iiidioa. 

Amaltas ... 

Indian laburnum 

Cassia I'lstua 

Atnia^ ... 


PlivUiinilius Eniblica. 

Arni ... 

**• 

ClcTodeiidro'i TiUlomoides. 

Arna’ ... 

... 

Ailamhus exoelsa. 

Asok 


S.traca iiidica. 

Eabirang ... 

i 

Embelia robnsta. 

Eabuis 

Thorny acacia ... 1 

Acacia arablca. 

Eahera 

... 1 

Terininaliii belerica. 

Eakayaa ... ... 

... 1 

Me'.ia sempcr viieus. 

Ear ... 

Banyan ... ... ; 

B'icus beng.densis. 

Earna^ 

... 

Cratojva rtliginsa. 

Beis 

tVouJ-apple ... 

.^•^le Marnitlos. 

EerS 

... 

Zizs-pbus Jiijuba. 

Champa ... 

... 

■Miclieiia Ciiampaka. 

Chhonkar ... 


Frosiipis spieigeta. 

Ebaki" 


Butea troinio^a. 

Dho« 

... 

Anogei-su- latifulia. 

iFarus ot •«.< 

... 

Tauiarix iiidica. 

Gondi 


1 O'idia uiignstifolia. 

Gorakimli*^ 

Baobab or monkey-bread, 

Adansor.il lijuitata. 

Gular ... ... 

Wild-fig ... 

Fiens glomerata. 

Bingot 

... 

Biilaiiit-'' Eoxburghii> 

Bins 


Cap, .rip sepituia. 

Imli 

! Tamarind ... 

Tamanndup iiulica. 

Indrajau ... 

1 

Wriabtia tiiietoria. 

Jumaa ... ! 

Wild plam... 

Knirenia Janibolaua. 

Jbau 


'liimmix dioica. 

Kachnar ... 


Bauhinia vaiie''-'ita. 

Kadamb ... 

... 

( NaHclca Cadumha. 

( Stcphegvne parvifolia. 

Kait ... ... 

Elephant-tree 

1 Fer'ima Eiephantum. 

Katiaiya 

... 

Celtis au.u-.iiis. 


> The scientific names in this list linve been kindly funii-heil I,v Mr J. F Dn'hip Sn ^ ' 
tendent, IJotanica! Gardens, tiabaranpnr. - B’rom a IIiimIu saint of tbat’na-ne • also e!''? 

(according to GambleV ^ San^. anWa, cailod ihaila. S-ms / 'y 

amara, ^ Sans, araln. ® AKo AiAf/r. " Sims, ra/yi/ia. ^ Sms 

badara. Sans. ‘ oil fire’. Bnuti. dhava, Gamble n 4*^ n 

gays it has no native name. ' ^ ' *" 
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Name in vernacular. I English name. 


Botanical name. 


Kativiri 

Kaiiii 

Khajur* 

Khirnr^ ... 

Khan Jar 

Labera and lasora 
Mahua^ 

Mulsiri or maulsiri 

Nausath 

Kim^ 

Nim chambeli 
Bapri 

P.asendu ... 

Fihi'’ 

Pilukhan ... 

Pinal 

Kc-tnja 

Eitha ... 

Sahajna 
Sabora ... 

fahali-tut ... 
iiemal 

Sirii' 


Wild date palm 


So.ap-borrv .. 
IIorse-i\uUsh 

Mulberry ... 
Cotton tree 


' Xylosma longifolium. 
C.ipparis anhylla. 

... ' Phoc-iiix sylrestris. 

, -Mi.-nusops imiic r. 
j Salvador.i persica. 

; j Cordia Myxa. 

, ! „ L:uifi)lia. 

! Bassii latifiJia. 

Mimusops Elengi. 

' Erythrina indiea. 

' lleli.a indiea. 

' Miiiingtouia hortensis. 
Elams iutcgrifolia. 
Eiospyros montaua. 

' Salvadora oieoides. 

Picus cardifolia. 

I Ficus religio-ia. 

' .icaeia leiic >phla}a. 

... ; Sapindiis dttergens, 

Moring.a pterygosperma. 
j Strel>liis asper. 

... , Morns indiea. 

... I B(jnil)ax malabaricum. 

I ( Al'oizzia Lcbbek. 

I i. Udoratissima. 


The Agosti is a small .sot't-wooded tree with lar^e handsome flowers : 
the tender leaves, pods and flowers are eaten as a vegetable, and the tree is 
grown as a support for tho betel pepper vine. The Ahol is a small tree with 
yellow flowers ; the wood is used for oil-mills, &c., and the bark in native medi- 
cine; the fruit is eaten. The ludi.an laburnuin ( /Inudtds) is a very handsome 
tree, having long pendulous racemes of bright yellow flowers : the wood is very 
durable, the pulp of the pods is a strong purgative, the bark is used in dyeing 
and tanning and the gum as an astringent. The fruit of the Amla is the 
emblic myrobolam, used as a medicine, for dyeing, tanning and for food. The 
Arni is a tall white-flowered shrub and th* Arua a fine forest tree. The bark 
of the latter is aromatic and is used as a febrifuge and tonic. Good furniture- 
wood is obtained from tho Goiidi. The Hins is a very strong thorny creeper; 
and the Jlian a dwarf variety of flic Farus, which springs up after the rains on 
khiidar land and forms a dense junolc. 

Tin'ber woods are wirh rare exceptions absent and all wood found in the 
district (writes Mr. Growse) may be classed as fuel. Tho area under groves is 
very insignificant, being 4,120 acres only, or 5 per cent, of the whole area. 
Grass for thatching — both gandar and sarpata — is plentiful. 

> Sans, ^ari'ro. * Saus kaajiiTa. ’ Sans. AsAzVbu, the milky. '* Sans. muJ/iaiu. ® Sans. nimSa. 
J Also dungar. f Sans, siriiha. 





The follo’^ing staioment sLov%-s for three recent years the acreage occupied 
Acreage occupied tv by the different crops of the antumn and spring har- 
Tarious crops. vests. The years taken are the harvest years 1286, 

1287, and 1288, corresponding with the years 1878-79, 1879-80, and 1880-81. 



12S0 lisli. 

1287fasli. 

1288fasli. 

SpSINC (n.iEl) Ckope. ] 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

■Wheat 



4t' '>75 

55,267 

'I'd:'-" - : . 

4,i‘:o 

O j fc 'E J 

4,773 

"Wheat and barley . 

‘ - ' 


7,ai..,t3 

1,700 

94^4 

Li93 

■Wheal and givto • , 

» i ■ '■i-.utc.i ’ 


i<73 

2,258 

-■ f , 

7 ■’ j 

1 

679 

Earley 

f 111 


43,t,S7 

62 ’-'99 

^ ' -y 

6 -f- / 

S,7-i6 

7 048 

Barley and gram , . 

^ Iriieatorl , . • 

: C‘ 43 7 

Sa.oBi 

sihis 

74 ,949 

Gram 

f ; 'r'.-’tt.l 

la r 


5,172 

• li=v 


40, oi 9 

"9.123 

Peas . . 



4‘5 

JOS 

■■ t itry 

5-5T 

109 

210 

JldciSiiT 

t lilis'.ttd 
- 1 Gry 

C‘; 

23 

12 

15 

149 

Pctatoc-3 

_t .’-llo itca 


, * 


Opium . • 

i IilIuTitd 

■ 1 . r;.“ 



*“lS5 

Tobacco . . 

(Irii.atcd 

• ( 1 .y 

t'3 

522 

3J 

6261 

ISQ'- 

Garden crops food 

( Tr.io-,;,.!. 
t fJiT 

* 

217 

lii 

16 

Ditto non-food 

f ir,iu:,ce'.i 

ID’v 

t 'J 

!'! 

255 

5 

Miscellaneous food ■ . 

■ • S : ■ 

t/.TO 

•2S 

i,.0O2 

9S 

5,v>r 

74 

Ditto non-focci ... 

t Iiiiga'-i-cl 

7 U-t 

217 

3,5:.5 



2,919 

11,507 

Tctal of Habi crop.s 



!,34.12D 

1,73,261 



2 j cl 1 j -3 C! » 

1,37,150 

Erin.i Ca 

01?, 


( 


Meions ... 

acted 

5 ^ 1 <?< , 

' 102 

i 532 

’*’ 1 Iny 

*^7o 

;iG 

lC-7 

Vegetable i«i *.7 

< I ■ Juate.J 
( !>ry 

2 1 2 

1 67 

69 

1 314 

! 251 

Miscellaneous feed 

Ditto non-food ... 

( iii.g.iied 
•" 1 nry' 
f Irrigated 

< i^ry 

4S-> 

28 

j *’ JI2 

1 ^ 

! 40 

1 I 


( In, 'gated 

KTGQ 

1 0S9 

i 723 

Total of Estra crops 

... 1 


t 


C Dry 

310 

! 7S7 

j 434 


r aud tJ jlicct' ’T cs c. I uiid 12 1 acKS rc.-pc‘Ctivt.ly for irrigrtct aud dry ureas uuder tobacco 

cultivation. 



CULTIVATED CSOPS- 


AniDiix (KBAL^r) C:ops. 


JuCr ... 

Bdjra ... I . 

Arhar ... ... 

Judr and arhar . . 

Bejra and arhoT ... 

SJaize . . 

Hico . . 

Vrd 

Mtl.Ah 

Cotton ... ... 

Cot 'on and arhar . : 

Sugarcans ... . • 

Ijdiso 

■ ■ • foddc-r , ! • > 

C a -r-riimrii ... . • 

C."' den cropsj food 
L’to non-food 
UiaceUaiieous food . . 

Ditto non-food . . 

Total of Kharif crops 



j 

1286 fasli. ' 

1287 fasli. \ l 

1 

OPS. 

Acr;s. 

Acres, 

1 Irrigated 

2,986 

831 

i Dry 

1,67,765 

1,80,528 

Clriis-ated 

332 

220 


37,743 

49,369 

tli;:eated 

c ; 

40 

ii- y 

40 1 

51 ' 

( 1 :ated 

l,iU 1 

59.5 1 


47,771 

63, ('76 

C I uated 

£4 1 

1 ^ 

ll'iy 

7,7 72 . 

11,301 

t ? ligated 

1,575 

618 

\ T 

S '' • 

2,365 

7,081 

{ i.;-!.-ated . . 

8 

6 


10 

3 

rlniTited 

60 

4 

i' y 

789 

1,163 

li-.-ited 

931 

46 

1 i-y 

11,515 

9 807 

f! '.malted ... 

6,124 

3,635 

il.vv'- 

52,509 

66,oL*S 

1 li -■iited 

2,130 

805 


32,764 

46,829 

t Ir:. rated 

2,6-32 

1,559 

^ 1 ' 1 \ 

163 

53 

(i;.i'Tated 

1,878 

1,359 

li-y 

612 

6 )8 

( 1>- ! -;ated 

190 

32 

V *»» 

5, SI 7 

1,864 

( ! 1 mated ... 

13 

93 

\ D.- 

2,823 

6,702 

( I 'v:atcd ... 


3S3 

[h,r 

• •• 

189 

il'Mgated 

604 


( 1 vv ... 

no 

... 

, It ■ Jicated ... 

269 

176 

: D.y 

1,2>0 

2,333 

f Irrigated ... 

1 6 6 

•'7 

i Diy 

3,744 

876 

^Irii2ated ... 

21, .327 

10,454 

(.Dry 

o, 1 1) ,26 4 

4,40,71 1 


•3,323 

1,26,475 

637 

29,967 

i8 

9 

6,559 

19,270 

243 

12,li2 

5,790 

1,786 

2 

9 

6 

1,511 

7S 

14,964 

8,933 

49.869 

13,183 

47,188 

629 

31 

2,626 

248 

560 

3,847 

167 

8,453 

320 

127 

72 

31 

514 

1,677 

505 

753 

43,303 

3,78,227 


An inspection of tiio I’oregoing figures tvill show how widely different 
AVi'.s the extent of cultivation of some crops in different 
Crop areas, years : but it must be borne in mind that 1286 fasli^ 

was a year of general scarcity approaching actual famine in these provinces. 
The early cessation of the .autumnal rains oflS78 and total failure of the winter 
rains caused a much smaller area to be sown with spritig crops than in normal 
years. Omitting the extra croiis, tlie entire area .sown with autumn crops in 
1286 fasU (1878-79; was 396,591 aere.s, in 1287 fudi (1879-8U) 457,165, and 

‘ 1878-79 A.D. 
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in 1288 fasli (1880-81) 422,530. The spring crops occupied in 1286 fasU 
255,502 acres, in 1287 fasli 285,516, and in 1288 /as/i 310,411. In the settle- 
ment report the crop-area fur the whole district is not given for any one year, 
but for each tract as it stood at the time of preparation of the rough records. 
This work occupied from 1872 to 1876, so that the areas of very different 
periods are shown. The entire area vrnder crops for both harvests is given as 
737,529 or, excluding dofasli (double-cropped) area 707,185 acres. In the three 
years of which details have been just given the total area was 652,096, 742,781 
and 732,941 acres respectively, so that only the first of these, or 1878-70, was 
below the settlement officer’s estimate. 


Extra crops. 


Cotton. 


As would naturally be expected, the cultivation of extra crops, melons, 
vegetables and miscellaneous, was greater in 1878-79 
than in the two following years, viz., 2,070 acres in 
the first as compared with 1,186 and 1,157 in 1879-80 and 1880-81 respectively. 

The cultivation of cotton has, according to Dir. Whiteway, decreased 
greatly during the thirty years of the settlement jnst 
over, the chief cause being the decreased demand for 
home-made cloth, its place being taken by cloth of English manufacture. The 
area devoted to cotton in 1862 was estimated at 79,412 acres. The area in 
1880-81 was of cotton and arhar, which generally is sown with it, 119,178 
acres, so that an improvement had taken place since 1862. 

The following table shows the distribution of the chief crops in the different 
Distribution of chief parganahs according to the measurements made during 
settlement operations in each of them : — 



i 


=• 








2 

cs 

C3 






dd I 

'JZ 


S 

5 

Kosi. 

Mat. 

o 

Ootton ••• 

.6,' 

25 

14 

10 

16 

17 

12 

10 

Judr ... 

22 ! 

22 

26 

41 

30 

28 

25 

20 

t** 

3 ; 

4 

7 

6 

7 

5 

3 

4 

TV’heat ... ... 

19 1 

17 

12 

5 

4 

7 

17 

15 

Earley ... ... 

7 1 

8 

8 

5 

3 

3 

6 

6 

Bejhar ... 


11 

19 

6 

12 

22 

22 

26 

Gram ... ... 


2 

«> 

20 

17 


2 

3 

Total percentage of area ueder 

90 i 

89 

88 

93 

95 

93 

87 

84 

chief crops to total crop area. 




















These statistics bring into prominence, (1 ) the preponderance of Jcliarlf 
over rahi; (2) the prevalence of judr and the small area under hafra ; (3) the 
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large area under cotton ; (4) the small area under wheat : (5) the absence of 
rice ; (6) the scarcity of cane; (7) the large area of grain : and (8) the small 
area under vegetables. 

From these facts farther inferences may be drawn. The excess of khca'if 
over rahi cultivation, tlie small area under wheat and large area under gram, 
all indicate that the water is far from the surface and irrigation difficult. The 
extensive growth of jiidr and the smalt area under Ldjia point to the natural 
richness of the soil, and tliis is further sliown by the large area under cotton. 
The absence of rice is accounted for bv the drvucss of the climate and the 
dearth of j/iils or lakes. From the scarcity of cane it may be concluded that 
it is rare to find the water perfectly sweet, while the small area under vegeta- 
bles is significant of the scarcity of Kachhis, Kunjrasand other classes that are 
usually occupied in raising garden-crops. 

Comparing the two opposite sides of the river, hlinrti, wliich is grown 
Comparison hetiveeu op- fodder, is commoner in the eastern than in the 

posite bides of Jumua. western tahsils ; and in other respects the peculiari- 

ties of the whole district are intensified on the right bank of the river. The 
Jchai'if area rises from 52 per cent, in the eastern to tlO per cent, in the western 
tracts, and garden-produce fulls from over 1 per cent, to only '5 per cent, of 
the crop area, while the unirrigated cri'ps far outnumber tlie irrigated. Out 
of the chief crops, which cover 88 per cent, of the area in the west, only 9 per 
cent, are irrigated habitually and 12 per cent, occasionally ; while on the east 
bank of the river, of the same crops, covering 82 per cent of the crop area, 
22 per cent, are habitually and 18 per cent, occasionally irrigated. Jmir and 
gram require good soil, but no care ami trouble, and their prevalence i-s a sure 
proof of the carelessness of the western cultivators. The d(>fudi area too, 
which is 5 per coot, in the eastern tract, is only a little over 3 per cent, in the 
western, a sign of the absence of close cultivadon. It is remarkable that ai’har 
should sink from the 27 per ceut. of the eastern to the 11 per cent, of the 
western tahsils, but the differenco probably arises more from ditfering customs 
of the people than from any other cause. 

The well-wooded, fertile aod thiekly-iieopled country between Aligarh on 
Character of the culti- llio P^ist and the loft bank of the Jumua exhibits the 
high-class crops and the carclul tillage and irrigation 
that betoken the presence ot the laborious Jilt cultivator ; west of the Jumna, 
the apathetic Thakur predominates, trees are scarce and the fields halt-culti- 
vated. An exception, however, must be made in the case of parts of Kosi, 
where there are Jats ; and were it not for the difficulty of obtaining water for 
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irrio'ation, Kosi Vcrld bo equ".! to the en-.torn n.''.r'’r.rr'J;','for tho processes of 
plo^hbg and tendinct the crcos are p:r:oi-.r.,t ^ p;, the s.nn ■ cere. It ie in 


Causes of the difEer''nce3 
in modes of cultivation. 


Trans-Jumna and cis 
Jumna tracts contrasted. 


the hJuttra and Clihata pargauaas that the banelul eiiect. ol siohi careless hus- 
bandry as the Ahwasis, Giyars, and Gaurini TliAktir. deign to give to the soil 
become strikingly apparent, for lin IJr. M'!ilte--vav's ’.scad-.) tlmy jn.L scrape 
the gronnu and, throwing in the seeds of juur or gram, leave the genninating 
of it to Providence and tlio rain. 

No doubt the ditihrencec in the modes of cuitivation depend to a certain 
, , ,, extent on nir-sical cause, and proiniaeni; among these 

Causes o£ the uifEer-nces - i . ... 

in modes of cultivation. ninst be placed tlie varying abiindmice and (quality 

of water in the two tracts. Alliisioii to the wrait of water in the west-oninua 
T tract lias been already made in Part I. In the 

Traris-Jumna and cis- 

Jumua tracts contrasted. trans- Jumna' pargaiialis tlie water is not only nearer 
the surface, bat it is more uniformly good. On the right bank of the Jumna 
the wells are frequently brackish and, in parts of the Muttra and Chhata 
tahsils, the only water fit to drink is that retained after the rains in ponds and 
tanks. Many kinds of saline water are, however, very beneficial to the crops 
in ordinary years, though in seasons of drought they are absolutely hurtful. 
It is not surprising that well-irrigation is much more common in the trans- 
Jumna than in the cis-Jumna tract. In the former 77 per cent, of the whole 
cultivated area is commanded by wells, while in the latter only 30 per cent, 
is thus protected. To this scarcity of water the sparse populatiou of the cis- 
Jumna tract is in a great measure to be ascribed. There was little induce- 
ment to the colonist to settle there as long as land was to be had on the other 
bank. The cis-Jumna parganahs have also been peculiarly liable to famine. 
The soil in years of drought becomes caked and unworkable, while the gene- 
rally salt character of the wells prevents their being used independently of rain. 

These influences have had their natural effect in keeping down the popu- 
lation, and a reference to Part HI. of this memoir will show that the density 
in the eastern tahsils is considerably greater than in the western. The expo- 
sure of western Muttra to war and inroads from Kajputana and Mewat has 
further contributed to bring about the unequal character for cultivation which 
now attaches to the tracts on opposite sides of the river. From a variety of 
causes, then, it has come about that in the western parganahs cane and indigo 
are, or were till quite recently, almost unknown, while garden crops are rare and 
the area under wheat is very small. The cultivator depends for his food on tho 

1 These terras traus-Jumna, and cis-Jnmna are used from the standpoint of Muttra citj’, 
Tvhich lies on the right bank of the Jumna; if applied with reference to the Gangetic Doab and 
the Provinces generally the appelialions would have to he reversed. 
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coarse autumnal staples of judr and other millets, and for his rent on the cotton 
plant. In the trans- Jumna tract also cotton is the favourite rent-paying crop; 
but, in addition to it, the Jat agriculturist has his well-tilled fields of wheat, bai ley 
and maize, and his garden crops of tobacco, potatoes and other vegetables. 

These marked distinctions between the two halves of the district vrill pro- 
Pro^ppct of differences bably in time be to a great extent obliterated. Tho 
being obliterated. effect of tho Agra Canal, which passes through the 

heart of the cis-Jumna tract, in a line roughly midivay between the river and 
the Bhartpur hills, is already visible.’^ Mr. M'hiteway notices the industrial 
spirit which it inspires among even the most indolent castes, and the revolu- 
tion it is causing in traditional agriculture. The result of canal-irrigation in 
the district of JJ uzatfarnagar was very similar, as it is there acknowledged to 
have been more potent in weaning the Gujar and ilhir from their predatory 
pursuits than the Penal Code or the police. Next to water, the want of the cis- 
Jumna parganahs is population ; it has actually' decreased in the last decade. 
But as this must bo ascribed maiuly' to drought, ami as the best protective 
against drought is irrigation, the influence of the canal on population will not 
be unimportant. 

Irrigation is obtained almost entirely from canals or wells; that from other 

sources, such as tanks and rivers, being so small as not 
Irrigation. , , . t • -n • 

to he worth notice. In tact in many villages there is 

a strong religious feeling against using well-water for irrigation, as it is 
kept for the cattle in the dry mouths. The total area irrigated from all 
sources aggregated COO square miles, ^ or 58 per cent, of the total cultivated 
area. With a light porous soil and a dry climate, irrigation is essential to all 
the higher clas.ses of crops. The trans-Jumna tract indeed is amply supplied 
with wells. Thus in pargauah Siihpau almost eveiy rood of cultivated laud 
is actually irrigated, or capable of being irrigated, ly some existing well. lu 
this respect, it is on a level with pargauah Hathras of the adjoining district of Ali- 
garh, and may rank with it as cue ot the most highly-developed tracts in the pro- 
vince. Sufficient perhaps has been said of canals as irrigating agents in Part I.* 


In discussint^ the water-level something was also said about wells, but the 
subject was not e.xhausted. They are of four classes— (1 ) 
masonry, (2) lined with a cylinder of wood [gariL'dri], 
(3) with a basket-work of twfigs (ryVidr), or (4) with no lining at all {nanga). 

^Vitie Part I., pti^G 23 svpru,^ “So the figures in the rent-rate reports add up, hut the 

Board in its review points out that, according to the iiiiuiber of wells and average area irrigated 
per weil given at page IG of the settlement report, the total should be 546*6 sc^uare miles, 
f AnUi page 15. 


7 
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Each of these classes of wells may be farther subdiviJed into Jdli, or those worked 
with two pairs of bullocks jier rope >ldo), and nagaxir^ those worked with one. 
From the great depth to the water the former class is most common. The third 
sub-division of wells — namely, dhenldi or w’clls w'orked by hand — are not used 
except in the Jumna valley. 


The following statement show’s the number of wells of each class : — 


Cis-Jumna 

Trans- Jumna 

Pakha, 

... 2,735 
... 2,2G4 

Garivdri, 

1,902 

8,3SS 

A Jh dr. 
5,607 
19,623 

jyanga. 

2!7 

4U 

Total. 

10,461 

30,689 

Total 

... 4,999 

10,290 

25,230 

631 

41,150 


Thus about one-eighth are masonry, one-fourth have wooden cylinders, and 
most of the rest are lined with twigs to prevent the sub-soil from slipping. Partly 
from the greater nuniLer of masonry wells, and partly from the fewer number of 
wells altogether, the area irrigated per well varies from ft ’4 acres on the right side 
of the river to 8’2 acres on the left. As a rule, a masonry well commands a 
larger surface than any other kind, as it is driven down further until it meets 
the sot or spring and a stratum strong enough to bear the weight of the shaft. 
The supply of water thus obtained is naturally much more certain than the 
percolation supply at a higher level, and several pairs of bullocks can be worked 
at the same well. Kach-.ha wells cannot be sunk so deeply, as every foot of depth 
adds to the danger of tlielr falling in. It is not unheard-of for the men sinking 
the well to be killed, as sometimes, when the under-stratum is of shifting sand 
and the upper-stratum of firm soil has been pierced, the sand seems to come 
boiling up into the w’ell and the sinkers are caught before they can escape. 

The appliances for supporting a kichoha w'ell vary according to the strata of 
soil passed through. 4There these strata are unstable, resort is had to a cylin- 
der of wood, the slabs being fastened together with strong wooden pegs; this 
wood is taken from thc/aras or other quick-growing trees near the W’ell, and a 
well so made lasts sometimes 50 years. The cost is about He. 1-12-0 to Es. 2 
per foot of wood-work, and about Ks. 10 for incidental expenses. Where the 
substrata are more stable it is sufficient to use a lining of twigs made into rolls ; 
the twigs used are usually those of tlie/ards tree. These wells cost about Es. 10 
and as a rule last for one year only. 

During the thirty years between the penultimate and the last settlements 
the number of masonry wells hai fallen from 6,601 to 5,528“ and 1,000 of this 
decrease occurred during the first ten years of that period. For this the 

‘ Mr. Whiteway spells it thus, but the word is probably nigora, lit,, without ‘feet.’ 
’ Incliidiag Jalesar. 
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^-roilglifc in 1837-38 was partly responsible, but tbe fact seems to be that the 
people hav’e decided that masonry wells do not pay in places where any other 
kind of well is possible. A garicdri well rarely cos^s more than Rs. 50 and 
seldom lasts less than ton years, while only an inferior class of masonry well 
can be built for Rs. 200. The interest on this Rs. 200 for the ten years at the 
ordinary r^te would be Rs. 240; so that if, instead of burying the principal in 
one well, the capitalist laid it out at interest, he could keep in constant use 
three or four wells, each as good as his one masonry one, and still have the 
principal to fall back on at the end. Further, the large class of small cultiva- 
tors who have no fixity of tenure cannot afford to make any permanent im- 
provements in the lands from which they nnyv be any day ejected. Living from 
hand to mouth, it is far easier for them to borrow a small sum which can be 
repaid from the proceeds of one harvest than the larger sum required for a 
better class of well ; and thus, even though they' only' last one year, ajhdr wells, 
costing Rs. 10 to make, are generally' dug in preference to garicdri ones, which, 
lasting ten times as long, cost only five times as much. 

No calculations (similar to those made hy^ Mr. Benson for Agra) are given in 

Outturn of various crops tfio Settlement report regarding the outturn of the vari- 
andcost of their cuuiva- . 

tion. ous crops and the average cost of their cultivation. The 

most reliable statistics on this subject are probably those given by' Mr. Wright 
in his memorandum and summarized iu the Cawnpore article of this series.^ 
The increase of cultivation proceeded at varying rates in the different par- 
^ . ,, . gauahs during the currenov of the settlement the period 

Increase in cultivation. „ , . , , , . ^ 

ot which recently terminated. Thus Muttra showed 

a rise of 27 per cent, iu cultivated over total area ; Clihdta 22 ; Kosi 20 ; 
Mdt 13 ; Sadahad 12 ; and Salipau only 5. In Mahubau, the remaiuiug par- 
ganah, partial statistics only .are available, showing a rise of 11 per cent, for the 
first 10 years and of d per cent, for the last twenty of the period of tho penul- 
timate settlement. 


The cukivated area, excluding that of the Farah villages, was 556,812 acres 
in 184G-47 ; in 1852 it had risen bv 51,586 acres, viz., to 608,308. Mr. 
Whiteway’s returns show a further extension of 40.805 acres, bringing up the cul- 
tivated area to 649,293 acres. The whole uncultivated assessable area, including 
groves, comes to scarcely' 2 per cent.^ of the total area in the Mmtra, and to 
10'2 per cent, in the Farah villages. The largest proportion of eulturable waste 
and fallow, 16-3 per cent., is found in parganah Nob Jlii'l, owing to tho laro'e 
khddararea. and the presence of the large lagoon from which tho parganah is named, 
' Gaz., VI., 2S. ’ Jlore exactly ro per cent. 
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But while the greater part of this increase in all the parganahs took place 

during the first third of the expired settlement, the 
Increase in irrigation. ... ... 

irrigation statistics showa diaiiietncally opposite result; 

the greate,«t increase in irrigation having taken place during the last 20 years. 
The explanation probably is that when first the increased burdens of tlie settle- 
ment under Segnlation IX. of 1833 were imposed, they were met bjj breaking 
up the waste land ; but, as the margin of waste got smaller, it is rea.sonablo 
to assume that only the worst lands, w'hich would hardly pay the cost of cul- 
tivation, were left untilled. Population still pressed harder on the land, and 
recourse tvas had to some other means of increasing its productiveness. Cultiva- 
tion became closer and more careful, and irrigation extended. The changes 
proportionally in the irrigated area from the penultimate settlement to that now 
current have been — 

Parganah. Proportional change in irrigaied area from Proportional riie in irrigated area 

pcnultimaie eettlevieid to revision of records. Jroni penultimate to current settlemen'i^ 
f N 

Increase per cent. Decrease per ceat. Percentage, 


Sahpau 

... 

J1 

20 

Sidabad 

10 


36 

Muttra 

8 


108 

Cbhata 

S4 


141 

Knsi 

... 


5.3 

Mat 

(4 

, , « 

71 


In Mahdban the rise from revision to the current settlement has been 64 
per cent. Sahpau is the only parganah in which the area recorded at last 
settlement as irrigated was more tlian that recorded at the revision of records ; 
Sahpau also is the only jiarganah in which Mr. Tyler's assessments were very 
heavy. “It would seem, therefore,'’ writes Mr. Whiteway, ‘‘ as if in that par- 
ganah some error in the statistics then prepared had been committed.’’ 

From the increase of cultivation we come naturaliy to consider the main 
causes which have retarded that increase, and foreniost 

raminea. 

among them must be [.laced uroiights and tiie famines 
that have ensued from them. The history of famines in an agricultural district 
like Muttra is of gre it value iu an enquiry into the effects ofBiitish rule. 
"We have irnp.iseJ [leace where formerly war raged ; we dispense ju..tice 
with at least impartiality, which can bo said of no ’.revious rulers; we iiavo 
brought the ble.ssings of ea.sy modes of transit within the reach of all, and by 
our railways, canals and metalled roads an impetus to commerce, unequalled 
in the past, has been given ; but if the condition of the people themselve.s 
has not been improved, if population has declined and the increased wealth of the 
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few has been purchased at the cost ef the great mass of the people who are 
the actual tillers of the soil, our satisfaction at the spread of western civilization 
may well be tempered w’ith anxious reflection upon the causes of these untoward 
phenomena. 

The startling fact, brought to light by the recent census, of a decrease in 
the population between February, 1872 and February, 1881 — ^justnine years — ■ 
amounting to no less than 110,770 in a population (according to the census 
of 1872) of 782,460,^ or at the rate of more than 16 per cent, pre-supposes some 
potent and more than usually baneful influences at work. Chief among these 
was famine. The severity with which the last famine visited the Agra Division 
can scarcely be better illustrated than by simply reading off the population of 
each district at each of the two periods. With the exception of llainpuri and 
Etawah there was decrease in all, but nowhere is the decrease so marked as in 


Muttra. 

Mr. Whiteway tells us that the district, especially in the west, is peculiarly 
sensitive to famine. Not only is it at a disadvantage from the groat depth from 
the surface of the soil to the water; from the soil character of that water dui'ing 
times of drought, when it becomes more and more irnpregnnted with salt as the 
subsoil dries ; and from the nature of the soil it.-ielf, which, rich though it be in 
fair seasons, cakes rapidly when moisture is withdrawn ; but another danger 
constantly menaces the district at such times, for its position on the edge of the 
Eajputaua States causes, on the slightest appearance of distress, a rapid influx 
of famine-stricken paupers. 

Only a rapid survey can here be taken of the famines that have left their 
mark upon the district since the iutro.duction of British rule. We shall Bud 
that they have been six in number, including the recent one of 1877-78. 


Famine of 1813-14. 


The first of these was in 1813-14, before the admi- 
nistration had as yet settled down, and while the 


people, not recovered from the disorders that preceded our conquest, wore 
harassed by the severity of our earlier settlements. The rains of 1812 failed; 


there was no autumn harvest, and the spring crop was indifferent; while the 


rains of 1813 were late and partial. Mr. Boddain, writing fifteen years later, 


says of this famine ; “ During these years almost iialf the landed property in 
zlla Agra changed owners, \'holo villages were sold for the trifling sum of 
Es 80 or Rs. 100, and numerous cultivators deserted the soil n hicli would no 


longer repay the expense and trouble of cultivation.” The distress was 

r The population of the district as it stood m 1S81 is compared at both periods and not the 
gross population of the Muttra district with its extended limits in 1872. 
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consequently very sharp and severe. Sahar is specially mentioned as having 
suffered terribly. The quoted prices of grain in 1813 are — 


Wheat ... 



Aoerage, 

Sers. 

... 22 

Lowest price. 
Sers. 

17 

Barley ... 

... 

• •• 

... 31 i 

19 

Gram 

... 

... 

23 

17i 


The rise in prices generally was from 35 to 40 per cent.^ over the average of 
preceding and succeeding years, while the jn'ices that then caused this great 
distress were but little over those now paid in average years. “ Many died 
from hunger,” says Mr. Hamilton, “and others were glad to sell their women 
and children for a few rupees and even for a single meal.” The distress is said 
even to have exceeded that of the great famine of 1783. 

In 1825-26 Muttra suffered along with the rest of the districts then 


Famine of 1825-26. 


known as the Western Provinces from a severe 
drought.^ A decrease of 208,349 maunds on the out- 


turn of the previous year (1,297,094 maunds) was reported by the Collector 


(Mr. Boddam). The two parganahs which suffered most were Mahaban and 


Jalesar. 


But the famine of 1837-38, wliieh arose from the entire failure of the rains 


Famine of 1837-33. 


in 1837, following on a succession of bad seasons from 
1832, was a more terrible calamity still, and forms an 


epoch in native chronology as the chaurdnawe (1894 sambafj. Though not the 
most grievousl}’ affected, Muttra suffered heavily, and Mr. Hamilton, the Com- 
missioner, reported that in Sonai, Eaya, Mat and Mahaban, the crops were 
scanty, the soil dry, and cultivation found only where there were pa/.i-a wells. The 


produce on the irrigated land even did not equal the average, and the difficulty 
of feeding cattle and the labour of irrigation were very great. Around Muttra 


itself the garden produce came up to ordinary years, but the wells were fast 


turning so brackish as to destroy, rather than refresh, vegetation. The parganahs 
Aring and Gobardhan were both ploughed .and sown, but the seed did not veo’e- 
tate. The cattle in Aring were suffered to pull at the thatch, the people declar- 
ing it useless to drive them forth to seek for pasture. People of all classes suffer- 


ed from the drought and the high price of grain. The famine may ba 
considered to have ended with the rains of 1838. Of the prices of grain 


* But Mr. Benett remarks that the rise was nearer 200 per cent.; that, as far as he can make 
out, the average puce oi ail kinds of grain .at the beginning of the pre.scnt century was about 60 
sers, and that a rise of 35 to 40 per cent, would hardly produce a bad famine. s It may be 

noted that the Famine Commission omits this from its list of droughts in the N -W P 

eonflning it to Madras and Bombay. Famine Commistion Report, lano, Par ( I., p, 2S, ’ * ’* 
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Famine of 1860-61. 


during tliis time we have few details, but we are told that grain, without 
specifying the hind, went up to 12 sers the rupee, the harvest price of wheat 
reaching 14 sers. This famine cannot be compared with that of 181.^, for 
not only did the prices run far higher, but the distress was far greater. Land- 
revenue to the amount of more than three lakhs of rupees was remitted in 1838. 

Muttra suffered less severely in 1860-61 than its neighbours across the 
Jumna; but even here the estimate made by the Collec- 
tor of the number of deaths from starvation is 2,.o00, 
and this notwithstanding a liberal expenditure on relief operations, which, how- 
ever, were possibly commenced too late. Nearly Rs. 30,000 was thus spent, 
including Its, 5,000 distributed among indigent agriculturists to purchase seed 
and cattle. 

E.xtreme famine was not felt in this district in 18G8-69, but there was 

great distress. The most remarkable points in the 
Famine of 1863-69, ° ^ . 

narrative of events of those years w’ere the entire 

failure of fodder and grain in the district and the miserable outturn of the 
hharif. The long drought which set in with August destroyed all hopes of 
good crops, except on irrigated lauds. Grass entirely disappeared, and cattle 
were driven away to Rohilkhand, or sold to butchers at ruinously low prices. 
Slight rain fell in February, 1869, but with the hot montlis the lack of fodder 
increased to so alarmiug an extent that peasants were driven to stripping trees 
of their leaves. In December, 1868, wheat was at 12 sers, and gram and 
jhidr at 13. Slackness in the export towards Rajputana, in January, caused 
wheat to rise to 13i and 14 1 sers, gram to 15 sers, and j«d/' to 13 sers. The 
relief, however, was temporary, and it was not until late in the antnmn of 1869 
that coarse grains were procurable at 20 sers for the rupee. Relief was sanc- 
tioned by government in December, when distress was perceptible in the 
western parganidis of Kosi, Clihata, and Iluzur Tahsil. Seventy-ono miles of 
road-making on seven district roads in Kosi, Chhata, M:it, and Jalesarwere 
undertaken, and a new market-place ((jm)]) was constructed at Jalesar. Poor- 
houses were opened at Kosi, Chhata, Muttra city, Brindabau, and ]Mat ; they 
Were closed in October. The daily average of the numbers relieved was 187. 

It is stated in the official narrative of the last famine of 1877-78 that 
Muttra and Agra suffered far more and for a longer 
period than the other districts in the division. The 
rainfall from June to September, 1877, was only 4‘30 inches as against 
18’28 inches in the preceding year, and even that was much below the average. 
This deficiency in the rains affected the main food-crops which are mostly 


Famine of 1877-78. 
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raised on irrigated lands, the irrigated tracts being chiefly reserved for the 
more lucrative cultivation of sugar, indigo and cotton. Thus, as a consequence 
gJjQpj; sowings, prices rose frotncailv in Jul^ ^ and in September, lq77, actual 
distress began to be manifested. The autumn crops on which the poorer people 
depended had failed absolutely and common grains were not purchasable. 

It will save time and space if we quote Mr. Growse’s summary of the history 
of this famine, instead of giving the very lengtiiy account of it found in the 
official report : — 

“ The distress in the villages was naturally greatest among the agricultural labourers, who 


Eellef-woiks ; road-makinj. 


were thrown out of all employ by the cessation of work in the fields, while even in the towns 
the petty haudicraftsmeu were unable to purchase sufficient food for their daily subsist- 
ence on account of the high prices that prevailed iu the bazar. In additiou to its normal 
population the city was further thronged by crowds of refugees from the adjoining Xative States, 
more especially Bhartpur, who were attracted by the fame of the many charitable institutions that 
exist both in the city itself and at Brindaban. No relief works on the part of Government 
were started till October, when they were commenced iu different places all over the district 
uuder the supervision of the resident Engineer. They consisted 
chieSy of the ordinary repairs aud improvements to the roals 
which are annually carried out after the cessation of the rains. The expense incurred under 
this head was Ks 17,76a, the average daily attendance being 5,519. On the 25th of Novem- 
ber in the same year (.1877) it was found necessary to open a poor-house in the city for the relief 
of those who were too feeble to work. Here the daily average attendance was 890 j but on 
the Both July, 1878, the number of inmates amounted to 2,139, aud this was unquestionably 
the time when the distress was at its highest. The maximum attendance at the relief works, 
however, was not reached till a little later, viz., the 19th of August, when it was 20,483, but 
it would seem to have been artificially increased by the unuecessarily high rates which the 
Government was then paying. 

“The ra/ii crops, sown after the fall of rain in October, 1877, had been further benefited 
by unusually heavy winter rains, and it was hoped that there would be a magnificent outturn. 
In the end, however, it proved to be even below the average, great damage having been done by 
the high winds wnieh blew in February. Thus, though the spring harvest of 1878 gave some 
relief, it was hut slight, and necessarily it could not affect at all the prices of the common 
autumn grains. The long-continued privation had also had its effect upon the people, both phy- 
sically and mentally, and they w'ere less able to struggle against their misfortunes. The rains 
of 1878 were moreover very slight and partial, and so loug delayed that they had scarcely set 

in by the end of July ; and thus it was, as already stated, that this 
month was the time when the famine was at its climax. In August 
and September matters steadily improved and henceforth continued to do so ; but the poorhouse 
was not closed till the end of June, 1879. The total number of inmates had then been .395,824, who 
had been relieved at a total cost of Ks 41,070, of which sum Rs. 2,990 had been raised by private 
subscriptions and Ks. .3,5u0 was a grant from the Municipality. 

“ Besides the repairs of the roads the other relief works undertaken and their cost wore ; 

the e.xcavation of the Jait tank, Bs. 6,787 : the deepening of the 
Balbhadra tank, Rs. 6,770 ; the levelling of the Jamaipur mounds 
adjoining the Magistrate’s Court-house, which will be mentioned hereafter as the site of a largo 


Climax of the famine. 


Other relief works aud their cost. 
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Buddhist monastery, Es. 7,238. On the 11th of May, 1878, the earthwork of the Muttra and 
Achhnera Kailway was taken in hand and continued till the beginning of September, during 
which time it gave employment to 713,316 persons, at an expenditure of Rs. 56,639. An exten- 
sion of the Mat branch of the Ganges Canal was also commenced.on the 30th July, and employed 
679,351 persons, at a cost of Bs. 43,142, till its close on the 16th of October. There should 
also be added Rs. 6,379, which was spent by the Municipality, through the District Engineer, in 
levelling some broken ground opposite the city police station. The total coat on all these 
relief works thus amounted to Rs. 1,80,630. No remission of revenue was granted by the Govern- 
ment, but advances for the purchase of bnllocks and seed were distributed to the extent of 
Es. 35,000.” 


Mortality in 1878. 


The mortality ia Muttra iu 1878 was higher than in any other district 
in these provinces, the rate reaching the enormous 
proportion of 71 56 per mille ; and how much this 
exceeded the rate elsewhere may be gathered from the figures for the districts 
that come next in order, viz., the Tarai 5816, Bijnor 57-18, Agra 57-15, 
Shahjahanpur 55'd:. The total mortality of the provinces in 1878 gave a rate 
of 35-62, the mean ratio per thousand for the previous five years having been 
20-05 for the North-West Provinces and Ondh, and for Muttra district 21'78. 

But if the death-rate was high in 1878 it was still higher in 1879, when it 
reached 72 -23 per thousand, although Muttra was no 
longer at the head of the list. It is impossible not to 
connect the excessive deaths of the latter year with the scarcity of the former, 
for, although the principal actual cause of death in 1879 was a fever-epidemio 
of unusual virulence, attaching rich and poor alike, it found its easiest victims 
among the latter, weakened as they w-ere by previous privation. 

The total number of deaths in the district from July, 1877 to December, 
1879 amounted to 112,825, and they are shown for 
each month in the following statement : — 

Deaths registered in Muttra from July, 1877, to December, 1879. 


and in 1879. 


Total of years 1877-79. 



July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

January. i 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

Total. 

1 

1877-78 ... 

973 

i 

1,126 

9321 

1,337 

1,579 

1 

1,973 

1,869! 

1,725 

2,018 

! 2,511 

2,189 

3,672 

21,904 

1878-79 ... 

S,562 

2,970 

6,579 

11,664 

9,381 

! 5,068 

2,792 

1,594 

1,229 

1,678 

2,017 

1,771 

49,205 

1879 

1>367 

6,603 

10,609 

12,380 

6,309 

1 4,448 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

41,716 


The deaths directly attributable to famine come within the period ending in 
June, 1879, and are included in the total of 71,109 deaths recorded from July, 
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1877 to June, 1879. The remaining period, as already stated, was one of great 
mortality, but only indirectly (if at all) attributable to the previous famine. Of 
course it is not meant that all the deaths registered between July, 1877 and 
June, 1879 were caused by famine, but it is impossible to state what proportion 
of them exactly came under that denomination. As the Famine Commissioners 
remark — ^ 

“ Great epidemics almost ioTariably follow upon seasons of severe scarcity. To some extent 
famine .and pestilence are the twin-offspring of the drought, which, while it withers the crop.s, 
exposes the diminished water-supply to pollution. The diagnosis of diseiase recorded in the 
statistics is very incorrect ; and deaths arising from starvation are no doubt often attributed to 
other causes, such as cholera, small-pox, dysentery, and fever. Death from famine is not so 
simple and easily recognizable a matter as was formerly supposed. The effect of chronic star- 
vation is to induce functional morbid changes in the intestinal organs, which, when they have 
gone to a certain length, are incurable, and manifest themselves in symptoms that often imitate 
those of other diseases.” 

Writing of the scarcity of the years 1877-78, Mr. Whiteway rem.arks : — 
“ It was anomalous, inasmuch as it was brought about by the failure partially of 
Famine of 1877-78 ano- year’s monsoon, and previously it had always been 

considered that no one year’s failure could be enough 
to cause a scarcity. This change arose from a combination of circumstances 
which will probably be never met with again. The previous failure of the 
harvests in other provinces had caused a heavy drain on the stocks in the 
North-West, and the low prices of the spring of 1877, combined with the war 
in Europe, had vastly stimulated export. In the end such export must benefit 
the cultivators and landlords, but in this particular case it had not been in 
action long enough to reach them ; they had to dispose of their produce at the 
very low rates obtaining at the harvest, and the grain-dealers alone benefited 
by the stimulated export ; so that when the failure of crops came here, there 
were no stocks to fall back on, and what would in a few years have materially 
improved the position of tlie bulk of the people acted to their detriment.” 

The general lessons to be derived from the experience of the last and 
preceding famines have been stated by the Famine Commission in their report, 
the first part of which was published in 1880. Among other conclusions the 
Commission arrived at may be mentioned the following one regarding the eon- 
Effects of scarcity on nection between prices and scarcity : — “ There is 
much difficulty in estimating in any precise way the 
eliect of a short harvest oii prices, but it may be said approximately and gene- 
rally that, in tim.e of very great scarcity, prices of food-grain rise to three 
times their ordinary amount, so that wffiereas in ordinary years the price of the 
* Famine Commission Beport of 1880, 1., 80. 
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food-grain of tbe mass of the people may be from 20 to 30 sers per rupee 
(or 20 to 30lt). per shilling, equivalent to 25 to 17 shillings per quarter of 
500fb.), in time of great scarcity it will rise 8 or 10 sers per rupee (or 8 to 
loth, per shilling, which is 63 to 50 shillings per quarter), and even higher. 
Much caution, however, is requisite in regarding prices as a sound standard 
by which to estimate the severity of famine or distress, not only in making 
comparisons between periods and places considerably separated, but in all 
circumstances. It is a well-ascertained fact that prices which would be 
regarded as indicating famine in one part of the country are quite compatible 
with undisturbed prosperity in another.”^ 

The floods that of recent }’ears have inundated the tracts in the north of 
Other foes to eaitivation: which adjoin the old bed of the Jumna were 

floods, blights and weeds. mentioned in Part 1,^ They are apparently the 

result of a tendency on the part of the river to return to an old course. Of 
the other causes that retard cultivation blights and weeds are the commonest. Of 
the latter the Jatsurt is the most prevalent. Among the trans-Jumna tahsils 
it is found in the east of Mahaban, in that tract of country which extends from 
Raya on the north to the Bisawar® border on the south-east, averaging 10 miles 
in length and 5 in breadth. The extent of the area affected is about 23,000 
acres, or 18 per cent, of the whole cultivated area. In Sadabad 14,452 acres 
of the cultivated area were returned during the settlement-measurements as 
similarly affected, and Mr. Whiteway thinks this prevalence is connected with 
the brackish character of the water. In parganah Mat 3,830 acres, and in 
Noh 233 acres, were reported affected. In the latter it is found in any 
quantity only in one ill-fated village, Makhdiimpur : in Mat it affects the 
villages in the south from Uunetia to Nasithi, and thence in a line fromHarnaul 
to Baikunthpur, In Muttra tahsil it is found in only some 150 acres, and, as 
it is not mentioned in the description of them given in the settlement report, 


it may be presumed not to exist in the other tahsils in appreciable quantities. 

A kind of sandstone, fit for building purposes, is procurable at two places 

on the tvestern border of the district, viz., Barsana 
Building materials; stone. i x-r ■ - i i i vu i i 

and Nandgaon, where low rocky hills crop out above 

the surface of the ground. Except on the spot and in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, this stone is not much used, and presumably it is owing to the small 
demand that it is not properly quarried. The usual method is the rough and 
ready one of fracturing the large blocks, that are Ij’ing about on the surface, 
into handy and portable pieces. The canal officers used it for bridges and 
* Famine Commission Report, I., 37. ’ Supra, p. 18 ei leg. ^ ^ village in Sadabad. 
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other works on the Agra Canal. The same kind of stone Is to be found at 
Gobardban, where the hill range is about seven miles from end to end; but the 
Hindus consider every chip sacred and will not allow any of it to be utilized. 
The cost of the stone depends very much on the distance from the quarry to 
the site of work. It can be quarried at Es. 1-8 to Es. 2 per 100 cubic feet. 
The carriage costs from twelve anas to one rupee per 100 cubic feet per mile. 

Sandstone from the Eupl4s and other quarries in the Bbartpur territory 
is largely used in Muttra, Briudaban, Gobardban, and Gokul. This stone 
costs at an average Es. 45 per 100 maunds. Mr. Growse quotes the following 
description of the two qualities of sandstone “ The red sandstone, which is 
geologically an older formation than the new red sandstone of Europe, is speci- 
ally adapted for flooring and roofing, for it loses none of its strength when 
saturated with water, and frequently has such a perfectly parallel lamination that 
by the insertion of a series of wedges it can be split up into flags of any thick- 
ness that may be required. The white variety, on the other hand, loses nearly 
half its strength when saturated, and is therefore not so good for roofing ; but 
for aU other building purposes it is far superior to the red, both on account of 
its less perfect lamination and also its greater fineness of texture and uni- 
formity of colour. It is possible to quarry blocks of the most enormous size ; 
tiius at Eapbas, near the place from which they were out, are two monoliths 
of the speckled red stone ; one a circular column 34J feet long with a diameter 
of 3 feet 3 inches at one end and 2 feet 8 inches at the other, the second a 
parallelepiped 42^ feet long by about 5 feet 6 inches X 4 feet ; the weight of 
the larger being nearly 60 tons. Also in the temple of Baladeva, about two 
miles from Enpbas, are three prostrate figures said to have been dug out of the 
ground, measuring in length respectively 28, 22, and 21 feet, and each formed 
out of a single stone, which in the larger is 7 or 8 feet wide.” {Mallet's 
Yindhyan Series, Geological Survey, Vol.l). 

Bricks can be made in every part of the district, the clay needing but little 
working and tempering to ensure its burning of a 
good colour. The native pazdwa is the usual description 
of kiln (clamp) iu which the bricks are burnt with cowdung or other refuse as fuel, 
wood being seldom or never used. The pazdwagirs or brick-burners are well 
up to their business. Bricks of small dimensions, 5x3x1 inch and 7 X 4 X 1 i 
inch, are most generally made, the expenditure of fuel not being so great as is 
necessary for larger bricks, and successful burning being more certain. Hence 
it is only when bricks are wanted for government purposes that large bricks 
are made. The small country bricks, lakhauri or Mathura-bdsi, sell at from 
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Es. 55 to Rs. 120 per Jakli delivered ; the government sizes at from Rs. 550 to 
Es. 750 per lakh at the kiln. Carriage to site costs from 12 anas to Ee. 1 per 
1,000 per mile. 

Wood is scarce ali over the district; there is no timber wood, and all we 
have may be classed as fnel, wluch-. vrhendry and cut up 
into billets, selh at Sb to 3 maunds per rupee. Wood 
is not used as a fuel forburning lime, bricks, occ., being too expensive and diffi- 
cult to procure in large quantities. Upla or cow-dnng, mixed with litter and 
such refuse, hand-moulded into pats and sun-dried, is chiefly used for burning 
bricks and lime. 

There is no real limestone found in the distriot. KarJiar, which is a 
variety of limestone, is generally used for making lime, 
and forms an excellent hard-setting strong lime, if 
carefully managed. Kankar when required for lime, after being excavated, is 
spread out for exposure to air and sun for two or three days preparatory to 
cleaning and freeing it from clay, sand, c:c., which b done by oexiing the kankar 
with short sticks and screening it, by throwing it cn frames vreven v/itb coarse 
fibre, called nntnj, bad or sutU; very often a native c'ubpci cr bed Is need. The 
modus operandi with the kiln is as follows =A bed is laid, about one foot deep, 
of dried cow-dung (upla), in a circular form, tho dimonsi: no depending on the 
quantity of lime to be prepared n, thick bamboo cr ctraight limb of a tree is 
set upright in the centre to form tko firing hole : tho packing of the kiln then 
goes on in alternate layers of kankar and upla, each layer decreasing in dia- 
meter till it takes the form cf a cone. Ths kiln is then well eevered in vrith 
broken-up upla and npla-dust beater, lightly. The kiln Is rov/ ready for firing, 
the bamboo is withdrawn and firs thrown in, oo that the brrning begins from 


s. lYh'lo the kiln is burning, care 


the bottom and middle right rp tho core, Whi! 
must be taken to prevent the flerro from erretieg out. In opening the kiln, 
the lime must be removed layer by layer, otherwise the upla-ash gets mixed 
with the burnt kankar. The upla should bo laid in tho kiln unbroken ; 
when this is attended to the ash can be i'emoved easily, as it keeps its form 
of a pat and does not crumble. Tho cost of the lime depends on the distance 
the kankar and fuel have to be bronght, and varies from Ss. 6 to Es. 11 per 
100 cubic feet. 

Kankar is abundant all over the district, but there is a great difference 
in the quality of what is got east and west of tho 
Jumna. That from the east is larger, harder, a good 
ashy-bluo in colour, and in thicker strata. That found westward is small, 
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soft, somewhat disintegrated and light in color ; the quarries, too, are poor. 
Block kankar is found in the Sddabad tahsil and in Jalesar (now in the Etah 
district), and is well adapted for masonry. The best kankar is found round 
Jalesar. The cost of kankar averages Rs. 3;J- per 100 cubic feet stacked on the 
road, and the cost of metalling a mite 12 feet wide and G inches deep is about 
Es. 1,350. 

Tiles of a small size are made, but there is nothing peculiar in their manu- 

_ facturo in this district. The lock-tiles are made on a 

Tiles. 

ehdk or wheel in a cylindrical form and cut in two M'ith 
wires. The pan-tiles are rolled out in tempered clay and cut to size according 
to wooden templates, the sides being turned up against templates of less width. 
Neither the lock nor pan-tiles are neatly made. Tdes are not much used, 
chiefly because they are so liable to be damaged by the monkeys. The poorer 
dwellings are roofed with thatch, and the larger houses have flat roofs, for the 
most part plastered. The cost of tiles is from Rs. 5 the thousand. 

Grass for thatching is plentiful, both gatidar and sarpat ; cost, Rs. 3 to 
Es. 10 per 1,000 bundles {pula), according to the size 
of the bundle and length of the "rass.' 

o O 

^ From an article conimunicated by Mr. 0. G. Hind, District Engiueer. with additions by 
Mr. Growse (see Memoir oi Masliurdy Sad edition, p. 49$;. 
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PART HI. 

INHABITANTS, INSTITUTIONS AND HISTORY. 


Fr.oii tbe interchiinges of villages betv.-eeu tliis and neigLibouring dis- 
PopulatioQ triots, ifc is impossiL'Io to obtain fjcin tlie reports of 

tlie earlier censDses a p?' b otly areur-ite statement of 
the population of the clistrii’t as it uow stands ibr i-^rmer periods, r.or ciiu 
more than rough e.stimates he given, cf linle value for purposes ot comparison. 
In the year 18(J3, when its area was fir-t inoiiidod in Britisli territory, uart of 
it was administered from Agra and part from tda'dalal. This crrangsraent 
continued till 1832, when the city cf iMntlra was recnsruized as the most htLino- 
centre of local government, and, superseding the village of ya'dtiba 1, gavf its 
name to a new district comprising eight tal; ils, vi:., xiriug, SaLar yuJ Kosi 
on the right bank of the Jnmna ; and oii the k-it, I'lat, Noh-JLil, hlahaban, 
Sa’dabad and Jalesar.^ The first census wa.- taken in 18*8, but was an estimate 
Censu- of 1848 rather than a census; it gave a total population of 

701,038 ; there were 648,092 Hindus and 52,996 
Muhammadans ; the total density of tlie population was d-iO to tlio square mile. 
These figures include Jalesar. If that tahsll be excluded the total p'opulation 
becomes 583,705 (543,088 Hindus), 

The next general census took place in 1853 and showed for the district a 
total popvdation of 862.t)')9. and, omitting Jales ar, of 
718,612 (00)3,489 Hindnsh The increase was owing 
in part (to the extent of 9,2u(.)) to the inelnsion of the cantoninent pf.pulafion, 
which bad been excluded from the previous enumeration, Tiie density was 535. 
The total area, estimated at 1,<5U7-1 square mlh-s in 1848, had increase 1 to 
1,G13'4 square miles in 1853®. but this increase is mm-ely nominal, the i’onner 
estimate having been proved incorrect, b.ing ha.«"<l almo-^t entirely on tl'o 
rough native measurement, and not on tlse pri)rr-;->ion'il survey.' The t'ota! 
population had in six years apparently inerea-ed. h'- 101.221. Tiie nr.mbi'!- of 
villages and townships was, in 1853, 992, of v.l.ida -10 li.i'i lerwoen 1,0 '0 mid 

* 111 IS74, pnr^THiili Jiik '=Br. wUli a I'-opul iTion oi 1 >7,77-* on 1 an bf irr ‘j -qiiiro mio-?, 

■u'as transterre’. ‘ ’ Agra (ii^rriui ; in cfiuTi ition, o4 oiii « f r! a k’H viUouu-'. v.;*".-:!* i:: ig t.’ie 
parguiiah of Farali were, in K'7ii, fu'Pi Aui.i an'' Uvl \ I • ji ro t'uL TliiiU',) U'LrA As 

the area an.] popinatii'n ihevy s 4 vilhi”-'- a'u not givtu hi Aic ich-.’;? r.-p* ir-, i-ie r -r; -s 
eolleettd at tlie cen^'ii'-ts of I ii8A I ant] IcrOb ‘1 ) HO' - c ivit i>'y i - r' c h riM'f • f '-.i.ra 

as at pro'-en: constituted. In the hn hoive'ur. j 1 h\ ih • i)-‘puty "-up o-iurendenr .T 

Census for there one sivmuz the Dop iiati ui kh* ■■■£ th-. a-' i, i. vv 

2 Of x\n< Air. \yhi tewMV .-tatis that "iptaro ni 'es r- 'r--:;:r-d ill’ C'l't'V) c] ..pc-* 

within tlie district, exedtulinu: Jalesar, and the d-.-n-hy r*! i no p- ‘ < n . i f . it e tl nv ir ■ 1 -ii 

would therefore he 677 per squaie mile. -* 1 he .it i-hy hy the io4S cea-^as iu^s cousu- 

queutly been calculated on the area found urn oci in IS03. 

10 
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Census of 1865. 


5,000 inhabitants, 7 between 5,000 and 10,000, 3 between 10,000 and 

50,000, and 1 more than 50,000. Tbe population of Muttra amounted to 
65,749; of Briudaban to 25,230; of Jalesar^ to 15,613; of Kosi to 12,625; 
Mababan to 7,623 ; of Gob.irdhan to 7,058 ; of Cblu'ita to 6,931 ; of Kai sandu® 
to 6.804; of Sbergarb to 5,655; of liumgarb® to 5,613; and of Bisawar^ to 
5,249. 

From 1853 there was no census till tbe general one of January lOtii, 
lt65. During this period the disti ict suffeied severely 
from epidemics of cholera and small-pox in 1856 and 
1858, tbe mutiny of 1857, with tbe depopulation of several Gnjar villages, 
and, finally, the great famine of 1861 ; tbe population was, therefore, found to 
have decreased about 7 per cent. Hindus had .suffered mere severe!}' than 
Muhammadans. This, the third census, gave a total for the district as it then 
stood of 803,369, or a decrease of 59,540. Exeliidiug Jalesar the total native 
population was 668,187 (613,187 Hindus). There were, besides, 598 Eiiropeans 
and 69 Eurasians. The population to the square mile was returned at 498. 
There were 1,027 villages and townships, and of these 996 were recorded as 
inhabited, 791 having less than 1,000 inhabitants, and 197 between 1,000 and 

5,000. The 8 towns with over 5,000 inhabitants were Muttra (51,540), 
Briudaban (21,500), Jalesar (13,521), Kosi (12,410), Mababan (6,933), 
Kursauda (6,487), Chhata .6,060; ,and the Sadr Bazar and Dam-dama (5,903). 

We now come to the .statistics collected at the census of 1872. The total 

for the district as it then stood (887,355' shotted an 
Census of 1872. . . , o 

increase ot 83,!i8b over the total by tbe 1865 census. 

The area was returned at 1,611 square miles, the town^hip.s and villages 

numbered 972, and the inhabited houses 188,975. Of the former 743 had 

less than 1,000 inhabitants, 218 between 1,000 and 5,0"0, and 11 more than 

5,000. The population of Muttra amounted to 59,281 ; of Briudaban to 

20,350 ; of Jalesar to 15,694 ; of Kc.si to 12,770 ; of Kur.-an!ia to 7,145 ; of 

Mababan to 6,930: of Chhata to 6,720; of Sliergarh to 5,305; of Surtr 

to 5,279; and of Bisawar to 5,221. 

Before, however, we can draw comparisons between the returns of 1872 and 
1881, it will he necessary to state the totals for the district as it stood in the 
latter year. Omitting the population of Jalesar parganah and addiu.r that of 
the 84 villages which in 1878 were transferred from Agra, we mu.st take the 
following figures for the purposes of comparison : total population 782.460 
of whom 422,549 were males and 359,911 females. Further tlian this wa 

1 Now in Etah district. ® and These towns apnear with i-trrro r.. i .• 

owing to the iaclusion of the population of surroundiug hamlets. ' ^ populations 
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cannot go, as the statements for religion, caste, occupation, &c., have not been 
corrected for the altered dimensions of the district. 

It remains to notice the statistics collected at the census of 1881. 
Census of 1881 . The totals by religion are shown for each tahsil as fol- 

Totals by religion. lows: — ■ 


Tahsil. 

Hindus. 

JUJ uhammadans. 

Jains. 

Chris- £ 

iians. “5 

1 o 

Grand total. 

S.2 

Total. 

Females 

c 

o 

^ s 

o ^ 

1 

tf. 


0-: ! 

^ !_. 
Z 1 

s. 

Total. 

p 

>.3 

2 : 

- 

p CT< 

Kosi 

66,27S 

26,707 

8.09.3 4 062 

1 

9-4' 

46:2 

I 



65.293 

31 0 Q 1 

4 23 1 

Chhata 

70,987 

36,031 

7,611.3 3,381 


1 




8-1,59“ 

o *.6 13 

330’9 

Muitra 

1,96 99 

91,.t33 

22,91)5 t".5-t 

331 

!7u 

3.^8 

i06 44 

12 

2.2-1),397 1 

02 4 02 

349'8 

Mat 

89,346 

4 1 

6 too 2,^:59 




... 


95,44u 

44 4rtf 

428*2 

Mahaban 

I,!0,U29 

49 CU5 

0.787 3.1 'U 

5 

0 

10 

t 1 


1. 16 821) 

52,79) 

■1S9-2 

badabad ... 



6,598 3,o:»4 

331) 

!£4 

L- 



^9,2:7 

4‘',Io7 

494-8 

Total . 

6,1 

in 

o8,0ot' 27,297 

1,393 

7&') 

3"9 

1 1 I 4 T 

1 2 

G.71,6SO;.3 

,10 723 

462-J 


The area had decreased to 1,452‘7 square miles owing to the transfers 
already mentioned. The population, 671,t)yO, was distributed amongst 7 towns 
and 848 villages, the houses in the for.ner numbering 1.5,783 and in the latter 
7f),lG6. The males (3G0,987 j exceeded the females (diO,723j by 50,244, or 
]6T per cent. The density per square mile was 462’3 ; the proportion of 
towns and villaires per square ' die less than one ('58), and of houses o9T. 
In the towns 8 persons, and in the villages 6'5 persons, on an average were 
found in each house. But the most remaikahle circumstance in the results of 
the recent census is the decrease in population already alluded to in connection 
with the history of the famine. In the nine years between 1872 and 1881 the 
total jiopulatiou bad dccrea^eJ 1 10,7 70, the decrease in the males being f 1,582 and 
in the females 49,188. The total deciease represents a falling off of 14‘1 per cent.^ 
Following the order of the census statements, wo find" the persons re- 
turned as Christians belonged to tlio following races: — > 
Christians hv race. . . •» i i • -• r o, « -k c ^ \ 

Erilisli-bora subjects (-i'J reiiniles) ; other Luro^ 

peans 69 (32 females): Eurasians 19 (9 females) ; and natives 57 (2S fcmalesC 
The relative proporiiou of the sexes of the main re. gious Jivi.'ions of the 

Eeiatiye proportion of ijopulutiou asreturneil bv the census v. ere as follows ; 

the sexes of the main re- 
ligious divit:ioiis. ratio of males to total population, ; of females, 

•4626 ; of Hindus, '9106; of Muliammadaus, -0865 ; of Jaius, 'dOdd; and 

of Christians, "0005: ratio of Hindu males to total Hindu population, '538] ; 

of Muhammadan males to total Muhammadan population, '5301 ; of Jain males 

* By a clerical error this was stated .at page 19 (s«p;a) as ‘mure tlua 16 per cent." ^ Cea- 
EU9 form ill. A, 
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to total Jain population, '5v50 ; anJ of tlLristiau males to total Christian po- 
pulation, ‘GTIG. Of single persons there ■were 154,090 males and 80,190 
Civil coaditiou of Ihe female, s ; of married 109,002 males and 109,819 
popuUitiou. females : and of vvidowed 37,809 males and 60,084 

females. The total minor population (under 15 years of age) was 228,844 
Conjugal condition and (101,738 females) or 34-07 per cent., and the following 
ages of tlie population. table will show- at a glance the ages of the two prin- 
cipal classes of the population, with the number of single, married and widowed 
at each of the ages given : — 
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Of Christians none are returned as married under 15 years, but there 
was one widower under that age. Aincng the Jains 7 (5 females) under 10 and 


75 (40 females) between 10 and il are returned as married. 

Of the total population, 118,794 (77,920 fomale.s';, or 17'6 per cent., are 
Distribution by birth- returned as born outside the limits of the district, 
plane. Of the total population, 043,352 (310,275 females) 

Distribution according or 95-7 per cent , arc returned as unable to read, and 
to education. Write and not under instruction ; 23,135 (308 females), 

or 3-4 per cent., are shown as able to read and write : and 5,123 (80 females), 
or -77 per cent., as under instruction. Of those able to read and write 21,538 
(287 females) and of those under iustrnetioa 4,095 (52 females) were Hindus. 
The Mtihammalans who coino under these categories wore 1,033 (18 females) 
and 373 (5 females) respectively. Of the Christians 230 (57 females) 
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Kumber of the blind. 


are returned as literate and 42 (20 females) as under instruction ; and 
of the Jains 333 (6 females) -u'ere literate and 92 (3 females) under instruction. 

The census returns exhibit the number of persons of unsound mind 
Infirmities: persons of by age and sex for all religions represented in the dis- 
unsuund mind. ti'icts, — the religions of course being those to which by 

common repute these unfortunates ;.re supposed to belong or the religions of 
their parents. The total of all religiuus was 31 i9 females), or '004 per 
cent.,^ the largest number, 13 t4 females), being of the ages 30 to 40 
years. None iu this category are returued as of ages “ over 60.” All thus 
afflicted were Hindus, no members of other religions being returned as of 
unsound mind. The total number of blind persons is returned as 1,807 (936 

females), or '26 per cent.^ Of these about one-third 
or 532 1313 femalesi were over 60;” 307 (171 
females) between 50 and 60 ; 258 tl56 females) between 40 and 50; 205 (97 
females) between 30 and 40; 222 (83 females j between 20 and 30 ; 76 (26 
females) between 15 and 20; 93 (29 females) between 10 and 15; 94 (52 
females) between 5 and 10 ; and 20 (9 females) under 5 years. Of the total 
number 1,656 (859 females) were Hindus, 147 (74 females' Huhammadaus, and 
4 (3 females) Jains. Of deaf mutes there were 205 (59 females), or ‘03 per 

ceut.,’ the largest immbcr, 47 (9 females), appearing 
Deaf mutes. among persons between 20 and 30 yeans, but it is pretty 

evenly distributed over all ages. Of these 194 (54 females) were Hindu.s, 10 
(5 females) Muhammadans, and 1 (male. Jain. The last infirmity of which note 

was taken at the recent census was that of leprosy. There 
were 90 (14 females) afflicted ^Yith this disease. The 
percentage to the total population is '01, so that one in every ten thousand of the 
population w’as on the average a leper. 12 (4 females) are returned as over 60 years 
of age, and out of the total number 88 ( 14 females) were over 20 years. Of 
the total number 81(12 females) were Hindus and 9 (2 females) Muhammadans. 

Before proceeding to enumerate the various castes of Hindus found in 
this essentially Hindu district, a short account of the 
Origin of caste. origin of castes may not be out of place. This will 

serve not only for the district of which we are treating but for the entire series, 
and some repetition will be avoided by giving it here once for all. Dr. Zimmer, 
in his “ Life in Ancient India, ’ has puhlisheil an interesting exposition of the 
latest views of German ethnologists on the subject.'* He hohis that the A^edic 

1 i.e., 4 in every 100,000. - i.e., 20 iu every 10.000 of the total population. ^ i.e., 

3 in every lo,0'!0 ” ■‘The following paragraph- have been couJensed from an article by 
Dr. Muir, Ind. Antiquary, IX , 52-57, 
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people were nnacquainted with caste during the period of their development, 
when the i(ryas dwelt principally in East Kabidistan and in the land of the 
Seven Rivers, and when only single tribes had advanced towards the Jumna and 
Ganges, This, he argues, must have been the case from the fact that the 
Aryan tribes which had continued to occupy the early settlements were at the 
time of the rise of the Indian epic poetry regarded as lialf-barbarians by the Rrah- 
mauized dwellers in Madhyadesa. The Ranchavinsa Brahmana, which Weber 
would regard as the oldest of those works, when describing the march of these 
tribes to the Sarasvati, says of them that “ they do not observe the Brahmanical 
rules; not being Brahmanically consecrated, they speak the language of the conse- 
crated.” The rise of caste must be sought in the modification gradually undergone 
bv the Aryan Indian. The tribes in the nortli-west of the Panjab begin to ad- 
vance furtherinto Hindustan. To effect this and overcome the foes by whom they 
are opposed, they have to combine imo larger. One of the kings, the most dis- 
tinguished and powerful, is entrusted with the chief command, and thus gains 
yet more in consideration. The opposing tribes are overcome, and forced to 
aid in the expedition ; and no doubt their chiefs lose their independence. 
Through severe conflicts with the aborigines, the extensive country between 
the Himalayan and Vindhya mountains is gained : large tracts on the banks 
of the Jumna and Ganges are occupied : those of the aborigines who do not 
fled to the hills embrace the religion of their conquerors, and remain in their 
villages as tolerated, though often oppressed, members of the State. The 
victors are scattered over llie conquered territory, and so their fighting men 
cannot be readily collected as they would be in the small principalities in the 
Panjab, Plundering inroads of the dispossessed aborigines, who had retired 
to a distance, revolts of population which had but apparently been subjected, 
and attacks of other Aryan tribes, compelled the sovereign prince ( Sanv'dj) to 
have always a band of warriors around him.” The 
small tribal chiefs, w’ho had formerly had each his own 
followers, gradually sank, with their numerous families and dependants, into 
the position of a martial nobility surrounding the sovereign prince. These con- 
stituted the Kshatria order. They began more and more to regard arms as 
their occupation, to devote themselves exclusively to a martial life, and to trans- 
mit it as an inheritance to their descendants. 

The rest of the people — the Yis — were no longer required to assist in 
military service, and devoted themselves entirely to 
agriculture, the rearing of cattle, and peaceable traffic. 
Thus arose the second or Vaisya class. 


Vaisyas. 
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But it was not to be the lot of the warrior class and of the ruler to reap 
^ ^ the entire harvest : the best part of it was taken from 

them by others. The families of the bards had lived 
at the courts of the petty tribal princes and had been held in high honor as the 
celebrators of their exploits. But this action in another direction was yet more 
important and influenced profoundly the entire national development. AVith their 
poetical endowments they lived in the service of rcdigion : they laid before the 
gods the desires of the princes and wealthy men ; they lauded in well-composed 
hymns the might and glory of the deities, and thanked them for the ble-ssings 
which they had bestowed. In return for this service they obtained rich gifts. 
They then acquired the reputation of being more highly qualified for the worship 
of the gods and for the celebration of the sacrifice ; they began to boast of 
being the objects of the special favor of the gods Tow^ards the end of the Vedic 
period, properly so culled, it bad already become the custom for the prince no 
longer to offer the sacrifices which were necessary for the State and tribe, but 
to cause them to be celebrated by hards so gifted. The person entrusted with 
this function was called puroldta. We find in him the oldest form of the 
Indian priesthood. But the functions of the puroldta were not at first con- 
fined to the bards ; kings’ sous could perform them : and the office was not at 
once hereditary in any family. All the objects, howo^'er, at which the priestly 
bards were aiming towards the close of the A''edic period were amjrly attained 
by them in the succeeding period of conflict, fermentation and confusion. If 
these priestly leaders had hitherto been honored and rewarded by the tribal 
princes as trusted counsellors and helpers in religious matters, their estimation 
among the people in virtue of their actual or aiTogated higher qualifications 
was not less, especially if they were the heads of numerous families. The 
personal relations of individuals to the gods dccliuod tl;e more, the oftener 
these bards intervened as mediators ; the forms of worship became more mani- 
fold, and the results of sacrifices were made to depend more upon their right 
celebration than upon the intention of the sacrificcr. The ancient hymns, 
which had often visibly secured the favor of the gods, were reverentially pre- 
served and grew' in popular estimation. By the.se priestly families worship 
was established on a new basis in the conquered districts of Hindustan. But 
they sought also to make the civil institutions entirely dependent on them- 
selves. They mainly succeeded in this by making their order dependent on 
birth, and thus the close priestly class — known through all succeeding gene- 
rations as the sacred Brahman caste — was formed. It is true that the ruler 
and the martial nobility struggled long against these priestly claims, but the 
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Brahmans gradually succeeded in conquering their resistance and in obtaining 
the recotrnition of their four prerogatives, — reverence '.archd', gifts iduna), 
immunity from oppression {ajtjeijatd), and the inviolability of their persons 
(avadh^atd). The further transformations of social and religions life accord- 
ing to their ideals now advanced irresistibly. In order to rear a further barrier 
between the different branches of the Aryan people, it v.ms only necessary to 
make the order of warriors dependent upon birth, and the Cuinmon free-men 
appertaining to the Vis naturally adopted the same proccediug. 

To these three classes was added the subjected-iiidigeuons popufuion, which 
had become somewhat assimilated to the Ar\ ;is in reli- 
gion and customs: and they formed the fourtli or Sudra 
caste. The term Sudra was unknown to the early Yedic era and succeeded the 
names Dasyu (enemy) and Diisa (slave) to describe the aboriginal races. 

But although Vaisya and Sudra are used iu Mann's Code and are conve- 
nient terms to denote the middle and lower orders of society, it is almost cer- 
tain that the conventional fourfold division never existed with any clearness of 
definition, and that Vaisyas and Sudras were never distinct bodies iu the state. 
The subject has been so ably discussed by Mr. Gi-owse iu Ids memoir that 
it would be superfluous to reproduce here the array of facts on which he 
relies for his conclusions. It is sufficient to note that researches into Yedic 
and Buranic literature confirm the theory — wliicb a study of tlie modern 
condition of caste suggests— that, from the earliest [.eriod of which we have any 
record, the formation of subordinate castes has been in operation, as it is at tl:e 
present day. But nowhere except iu Mann’s Code, which is of comparatively 
recent date, do we find more than two well-defined priinarv orders, the Brahman 
and Kshatria. Beneath these w'e have a confused mass of subordinate classes, 
whose distinctive features have doubtless been engendered ratlser bv sinularity 
of occupation than by community of origin, between wbo'-e sub-divisions, in- 
deed, there exists no closer blood rclatioiisliip than between any one of these 
sub-divisions and a Brahman or Ii:ij|r.it faiiiilv. 

In historical times the Brahniamcai order has maintained a rigid exclu- 
siveness. The conversion of a Kshatria into a Brahman has rarely occurred 
and it is perhaps unnecessary to add that no member of anv other class who 
might desire entrance into the Brahman order, would ordinarily receive reeo«ni- 
tion either now or in past timcs.i With Kshatrias matters have been some- 
what different. Thus Mr. Growse writes : — ^ 

1 It is said, however, that Brahmans are still marie in the hills, where caste t,, v e 
in its most primitive form. ^ ilathura Memoir, pp. 414-41 j, o be found 
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“ Theorelicaih', the essence of the Kahatria is as ineapatle of transfer or acquisition, except 
by natural dtsceut, as that of the Btahinan, but the practice of the t«o classes has always been 
very different. The stiength of a eommiiuity that lays claim to any esoteric knowledge lies in its 
exclusiveness ; but a military body thrives by extension, and to secuie its own e-fficieucy must be 
lax it; restriction. It may be obsetveil as a singular fact that all the very lowest castes in the 
country, if inter lOgated as to their origin, will say that they are in some way or another Thakurs; 
and this is illustrated by a passage in Manu, where he mentions several catcast tribes as Kshatrias 
by descent. Wiicace we may infer that at all times there has been a great freedom of intercourse 
between tint cla-s and others, Indetd, if we are to accept the legend of Parasurain as in any 
sen.se expressing an historical event, the whole Thaknr race has been repeatedly extirpated and 
as often re-fonned out of alien elements. Nor is this at variance with modern usage, for no 
Hindu rises to the rmkof raja, whatever his original descent, without acquiring a kind of 
Thakur character, which in moat instances is unhesitatingly claimed by, and couceded to, his des- 
cendants, in the third or fourth generation, after alliances with older families have given some 
colour to the pi ctension. Aul the illegitimate sous of Thakurs, who by the code of Manu 
would be Ugras — their mothers being Musaimanis or low caste Hindu women — are, as is notori- 
ous, generally ac. opted, cither themselves or in the person of their immediate descendants, as 
genuine Thakurs. Again, mauy of the higher Thakur classes acknowledge the impurity of 
tbeir birth in the popular tradition of their origin. Thu.s the Chandels (i.e., the moou-born) 
profess to be derived from the daughter of a Benares Brahman who had au intrigue with the 
moon-god ; and Guhlots (tlie cave-boru) from a rani of Mewar, who took refuge with some 
niountiiiueevs on the MiUya r.ingo. 

“ From all this it follows that, whatever the dignity and antiquity of some particular 
Thakur families, the Thakur caste is a heterogeneous body, which, like the miscellaneous com- 
munities of lower pretensions which wc have already discussed, is held together more by simi- 
larity of circuinstanee» than uuity of origin.” 

Tlie nublern oiioin of many so-called castes, such as clarzis, mallahs, 
minitirSj moclii.s, sanotarashes, bcliras, is evident from tbo names adopted, and 
the jiroccss of formation can be easily traced by comjiarinif the stages of develop- 
ment in dittereiit localities. Thus at SabaranjHir the kimjras or costermongers 
have thrown out a Ji.sunct caste of inewafaroshes or frnit-sellers : in Muttra, the 
stone-ma.=ons have not yet, combined into a sangtarasli class as their fellow- 
craftsmen have done in Alitfarh, Hamirpur, Kumaun and perhaps in other places.* 
Distributing the Hindu population into four fouventional classes, we find 
bv the last census that there were 118.24U Brahmaus (55,656 

Totals bv caste. ‘ - ' j 

females); 55,121 Rajputs 24,142 females) ; 69,726 Banias 
(18,313 fem.qles) ■. and 398.529 persons belongii.g to tlie “ other castes’' (184,373 
females). Of the last an alphabetic;;’, list t.f some important castes is also given, 
and these will be shown a few pages later on. 

No sub-divisious of Brahmans are given in the census returns of 1881, and 
in the report of the 1872 census the follmviiig is the 
very imperfect attempt at a classification 
‘ JOiil., p. 416. 

11 


Brahmans. 
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1. 

BhSt 

Popnliiiion in 
1872. 

1 

9. 

Aijithila »j* 

Population in 
1S72. 

.. 2 

2. 

Dravira 

... 2 

10, 

Barasar ... 

... ‘25 

3. 

Gaur 

21,151 

11. 

Sain^vat 

8,071 

4. 

Gnjarati 

480 

13. 

S.iriadli 

l,nj2 

6. 

Gautam 

586 

13. 

S'.irvaria 

... 9 

6. 

Golapurab 

... 1.270 

14. 

Til-.ns ... 

44 

7. 

Kananjia 

407 

1 5. 

Utkala 

... 3 

8. 

Karnatak 

5 

16. 

UBspecified ••• 

... 215,226 





Total 

... 141*, T62 


From this it appears that 115,226 wpre described simply as Bralimans 
and only in the ease ot 33,536, or a little more than a fourth, were sub-classes 
given. The materials, therefore, for an exhaustive account of Brahman sub- 
divisions in this district are wanting. 

Nor can we be sure that the apparent falling off of 30,513 is real, for the 
district in 1872 included, as already explained, a much larger area than in 1881.^ 
With regard to the undoubted decrease in the papulation generally, it wo'ild be 
interesting to ascertain the proportion of decrease in each caste, but neither for 
this have we any available materials. 

There must bo many sub-classes of Brahmans in the district besides those 
given in the above statement, but it will be notic'.'d that each of the five great 
tribes, called G.eur — which by tradition colonizeil Hindustan — is represented, 
Kananjia, fcSarasvat, Gaur, Maithila and Utkala. Tim two last (according to the 
list) had, it is true, but two members and the Kanaujias appear with an abnor- 
mally low number, but doubtless many were returned merely as Brahmans, while 
two of theKanaujia sub-classes — -Sanadhs and S.irwarias — are shown separately. 
Again, Gautams are a sub-class of the Kanaujias proper. Dravira, Karnatak 
and Tilang are names of three of the five gre.at southern or Dravira tribes, the 
Maharashtra and Gurjar being the others. The Parasar of the census may be 
the Farasharia tribe settled in Kathiawar and Jodhpur, wlfch takes its name 
from the risJu Parasahara. Golapilrab is the name of an inferior sub-tribe of 
Sanadhs. Gujarati Brahmans, as their name implies, came from Gujarat and 
(according to Sherring) belong to the Gurjar tribe.- 

Gf all or most of these sub-divisions ‘^ultic.ient description has been given 
in previous volumes, but there are two sub-classes not included in the census 
list — Cbaubes and Ahivasis’ — ot which .some account may he o-iven. The 

1 In the Settlement Kepoit the r.iimher of Hrahm;ui? i- stated as I3I,63K ; tl is svas of course 
according to the ceus'is of 187 2, but whether this total ini.luded the vilkaes transtVrred from 
Agra in 1878 is not .slated. .Talesar i.s apoarentiy not included 2 Jh'or a classificatio f 

Brahmans in the census of 1 865 see SnjirlemcntaTy Glnssa-v (Beanies’ edition) I isj -n 
though doubtless very faulty, repre.sents almost the'only attempt made at a cla-ificatinV bv^ lis’ 
tribution among districts, of Brahman sub-divisions. a Jhtvas? m ti>rs ^ ^ 

r^tnnrt ID tide Ibho ceusus 
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former are placed by Sir H. M. Elliot among the 1(5 sub-classes of Kanaujias 

proper. Mr. Gro«.se estimated their number in Muttra 
Cbaubes. i 

to be t),000, and mentions their still-continuing fame as 
^vrestlers, although their former name for learning and other virtues can hardly 
be said to have survived. On the contrary, they are described as a ‘"low and 
ignorant horde of rapacious mendicants” practising under the profession of 
pilgrim-hunter or local guide. Tiieir custom of marrying their daughters in 
the city and not to outsiders has passed into a proverb: — 


'■ Mathura girls uaJ Gokul cows 
Will never iiioTc while fate allows.^’’ 

In consequence of this custom, disparity of age is little regarded and 
contracts of marriage are often made on behalf of children and grand-children 
not yet born. A colony of Mathuria Chaubcs migrated many years ago to Main- 
puri, and there, it is said, have found the way to wealth and a better reputation 
than the parent-stock retains. 

Of the Ahivasis, who are found also at Hathras and in Mewat, Mr. Growse 

.... . remarks that he doubts their claim to rank as Brah- 

... Amvasiis. m • 

mans. Tlieir suh-divisions are numerous, being by one 

account 72, cf which the principal arc Dighiaaud Bajravat. The account given 

of them by the writer just mentioned is as follows^ “ They are largely employed 

as general carriers and have alnmst a complete monopoly of the trade in salt, 

and some of them have thus acquired considerable substance. They' are also 

the hereditary proprietors of Several villages on the west of the Jumna, chiefly 

in the parganah of Chhata, where they rather affect large brick-built houses, two 

or more stories in height and covering a considerable area of ground, but so 

faultily constructed that an uncracked wall is a noticeable phenomenon. With- 


out exception, they are utterly ignorant and illiterate, and it is popularly 
believed that the mother of the race was a Chau ar woman, who has influenced 
the character of her offspring more than the Brahmitii father. The name is 
derived fron a/ii, tho great ‘serpent’ Kaliya, whom Krishna defeated; and 
their first home is stated to have been tiie village of Sunrakh, which adjoins 
the Kdli-mardan ghat at Briudahan. The Pamles ot the great temple of 
Baladeva are all .Ahivasis, and it is matter for regret that the revenues of so 
wealthy a shrine sbuuld be at the uh;olute disposal of a community so extremely 
unlikely ever to make a good use of them.” 

To the west of the J umna the Ahivasis are merely zauiin Jars and culti- 
vators. Mr. Whiteway writes:— “They are a race well marked by several 
peculiarities. In appearance they are easily distinguished : the men by their 
* Growse’s llatUur.'i, p. 10. “ Ilttd. 
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head-dress, and the women tla-ir way of weaiii:" tiieir liair. Tlieir favonn'fe 
occupation is the carin in" trade. Tradiii" ia their own carts, they carry salt 
from Bajputana all over Northern India, l-rineiii" hack sn^ar and other com- 
modities in return. The better-otf trade with their own nionev, and, in fact, 
the heads of the commimity are very fairly comfortahlc, and their villages are 
remarkable for the number of good masonry houses. At the same tinn', theso 
distant journeys keep the male poptdntion absent from the villages for months 
at a time, and the tilling of the fieiJs is left entirely to the women. It is tliere- 
fore natural that as easily as an Aiiivfsi may he recognised by his appeartince, 
and his village by the number of carts, cattle and masonry lioii>es, so his fitdds 
may be told by their careless and slovenly cultivation. The Ahivasis complain 
bitterly of the havoc the net- work of railways, now spreading over the country, 
is.playing with their old occupation." 

Noite of the Brahman clans entered and colonized tho di.strict in the same 
Brahman UadoVitcrs, “s <lid the Jats and Thakiirs, bat many of them 

friests, &o. came with the Jats as their family j)riests. In this 

connection Mr. W’hiteway’s remarks inaj- be quoted : — In consequence of this 
a large part of tbe ar'ea they own lies imbedded in the Jat villages. In fact, 
it seems to have been it custom always to set aside a portion of a newly-founded 
estate for tbe family priest. These Brahman znniindars hokl on and cultivate 
to this day side by side with tbe Jats, having and claiming nosj)ceial privileges 
beyond that apper taining to owning tbe laud. In places where a share of the 
village was not ^dveu, it was frerpieutly tbe custom to make over in full pro- 
prietorship an eil,tire estate. A large portion of tbe tribe, however, have no 
connection with/the land, but serve the numerous temples in the district. Ae 
a rirle, tbe Braluuans iu tbe district do not bear a very good character, their 
holy reputatiqla seeming to set them above ordinary moral restraints. They 
are freque-vitly lenders of money, especially in tbe tryiis-Jumnu parganalis, and 
thoug,!.! there is only one family of any standing anmng them, there are some 
wkio have risen to atHuence as usurers, and ])iuchased considerable e>tates from 
their neighbours. The single family with any claim to gentility is that ot tbe 
Paebauris of Gukhrauli in Maliaoan ; this lauiily migrated there from across 
the Jumna within a recent period. Since the emigration several of the 
members have obtained posts in the higher ranks of the Government service, 
and the family has acquired large possessions in this district and in Agra. 
Among the wealthiest of the Brahman caste most be counted the family of 
Jagdlspur in ^parganah Mababan, which has acquired about five villages, and 
that of Salaipur Ohandwara, of Sa’dahad, which owps about 8. Tbe BrabinuB 
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three last have 


family of Chhahari, in Mat, is also well off. All these 
acquired their property by lending money at interest.” 

The Rajput clans returned as represented in the Muttra district, in ISS'*, 
Rajputs. were the following’^ ; — 



Total po- 
pulation. 

Females. 


T.)t;il po- 
puUtiou, 

1 

Females, 

Bachhal 



5,788 

2,214 

K.-irandi 

1 

Nil. 

Badesri 


... 

205 

112 

Kaiar 

2 

I 

Bais 



162 

7 6 

Karol ... 

6 

4 

Bandi 


... 

1 

1 

Kathiya ... ... 

21 

12 

Ban gar 



101 

48 

KhSngar ... 

169 

68 

Bargala 



S74 

196 

Kulbans ... 

1 

Nd. 

Bargujar 



237 

130 

Kuiijar 

4 

2 

Barhir 



10 

6 

Lamboria ... 

3 ' 

Nii 

Barkia 


• •• 

1 

1 

Lator 

4 

3 

barosanhatt 


7 

4 

I'alghans ... 

10 

6 

Biirwar 



e 

2 

Namdeobansi 

I 

1 

Behtar 



20 

8 

Niudanr ... ... 

1 

Nd. 

Bhadauiia 


... 

26 

10 

Mibahan ... 

47 

21 

Bhal 



39^ 

287 

Gria ... 

362 

168 

Bhati 



10 

8 

Bainar 

611 

204 

Bhagoeri 



7 

3 

BaudiarVat ... 

3 

2 

t’handeli 

• • « 

... 


6 

Baiihar ... ... 

4i 

22 

Chanwar 

4«« 


1 

1 

Bunder ... ... 

264 

149 

Chaiidrabansi 


10-3 

37 

Biiraj ... 

123 

70 

Chhnukac 

.•« 



6! 

R-icbubansi 

51 

15 

Chauhan 



3,150 

1,281 

1 

Rajkumar ... 

29 

13 

Dasawar 


... 

0 

Rangar’* ... ... 

5 

4 

BSyar 


... 

1 

1 

Rubor ... ... 

19.3 

86 

Bhakrab 



190 

111 

1 ' a w a t ... ... 

12 

5 

Bed 


... 

IG 

3 

Rcrdal 

4 

a 

Faujdar 

• •• 


1 

mi. 

Kekwar 

6 

1 

Galabhar 

• •• 


4 

2 

liewan ... ... 

63 

33 

Gangre 

• * • 


7 

5 

baud ... ... 

23 

14 

Gahlot 


• «« 

2,003 

1 

641 

Sanswar 

11 

3 

Gala 

• •• 

... 

1 

Seiiaar ... ... 

13 

1 ® 

Goni 



e 

2 

.'ibahgadhii... ... 

13 

i T 

1 < 

Goiahar 


• •• 

» 

7 

Sheobansi ... 

4 

[ Nil. 

Gankhe 

.tf. 

- 

9 

5 

8ikhawat ... 

4 

1 

Gaur 



l,2tS 

556 

Sirohia 

! 4 

Nil. 

Ildra 


... 

1 

A't/. 

bisaiindi.-i 

620 

192 

Hobansi 



18 

8 

Siwania ... 

o 

2 

Indoliya 



.9.54 

18S 

Solankhi ... ... 

107 

56 

Jaclou 

>•« 


14,6151 

6,586 

Sukanvlr ... 

186 

81 

dais 



6,327 

2,325 

Sill ajbansi ... 

12 

1 

Jaiswar 



48 

3n 

Tank 

.'3 

33 

Janwar 



24 

14 

Tarkh&r ... ... 

3,854 

1,937 

Jasawat 



2,972 

l,4.->7 

'Boinar 

633 

287 

Jaturag 



5 

Nil. 

tVeswal 

1 

1 

Janghara 


... 

738 

258 

Uuspecified ... 

541 

246 

Jhanjyar 



34 

16 



Kacihhwiha 


7,836 

2 

3,650 

2 




Katitar 

... 


Total 

65,121 

24,142 


iThe nameg and figures have been taken from the vernacular list compiled in the census office, 
and the former differ occasionally in form from the Hit printed in the census volume of ‘ Sex 
Statistics.’ Accuracy in the orthography of caste names seems well-nigh impossible of attain- 
ment. 't hose in the text pre.sumably represent the local vergion given by the people themselves. 
*Kaugar is any Musalman Rajput, not a class of Rajputs properly speaking. 
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Of the above clans the Jiiclon is the most numerous (14j6Cl); butthe Jadond 
of Muttra are uot recognized as equal in rank to the same 
clan in liajputana, although their principal repre^ 
sentative is the raja of Awa.,^ whose estates are reputed to be among the 
wealthiest in the whole of Upper India. The origin of the name, Jadon, is 
traced by Sir Henry Elliot to Yadu or Vadava, but it would perhaps be more 
correct to say that JaJon, Jadti, and Yailava are etymologically the same, the 
former being corruptions of the last. The tribe traditionally belongs to the 
Lunar Race and professes to trace its descent in a direct line from Krishna. 
Yadu (according to the same writer, following Tod) is the patronymic of all 
the descendants of Budha,^ the ancestor of the Lunar Race, of which the 
most conspicuous clans are now the Bhatti and Jliarcja ; tvhilo the title of 
Jadon is now exclusively applied to the tribe which appears never to have 
straved far from the limits of the ancient Surasena, and we consequently still 
find them in considerable number in that neighbourhood. The large tract 
south of the Chambal, called after them Yaduvati, is in the possession of the 
Gwalior Marhattas and the state of Kirauli on the Chambal is now their chief 
independent possession.® The name for the country and people rouud Mathura, 
given by Alexauder’s historians, is Surasena.* Colonel Tod found, in 1814, 
what he believed to be the ancient city of Sura|>ur near Batesar (Latesvara) 
in the Agra district, which he supposed to have been the ancient capital of the 
country, named from a prince Surasen, this name being b )rne by two princes 
in the immediate ancestry of Krishna.® It would seem however that Prayag 
(Allahabad) was the cradle of their race, whence they migrated to Muttra.® 
That the Jadons of the Aligarh district trace their origin to Muttra has been 
mentioned in the notice of that district.^ Some Judons are also found in 
Jewar in Bulandshahr, who are distinguished by the title Chaukar-zada, 
and, by way of reproach, all inferior Jadons (called Bagri by their neigh- 
bours) are regarded as a servile caste and not generally admitted to intermar- 
riages with the higher Rajputs of the neighbourhood. Wealth has, however, 
fostered pride, and the late head of the Awa family laid claim to trace his 
direct descent from Anand Bal, the son of the Kirauli raja, Kumar Pal, and 
asserted that the Baresiri, Jaiswar and other self-styled Jadons were altogether 

' Vide Gaz., VII. (Jalesar tahsil). Awa is now in Etah district, but there are still some 
Tillages belonging to the estate in Muttra. * See the genealogical table of Krishna’s descent 
in Mr. Growse’s Mathura, pp. 52, 53 (Srd edition). 3 guppl. Gloss., 1 , 128. * Tod’s 

Eajasthan, 1 , 37. ^ ‘ Memoir ot Greek, Tarthiun and Hindu medals found in India’ in the 

Transactions H. A. S.. I., 314. Also see under Batesar in Gaz , VII. ( Agea”, and in Arcli gur Uep 
IV., 221, “ Kajputana Gazetteer, II , 170, and Tod's Rajaslhan, 11,193. Colonel Tod’s 

work (I,, 78) may he referred to for the traditional account of the Yadu race. 7 Gaz H 

393 . ■' ■' 
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of nn inferior stock. Jadons are also found in Hosliangabad in the Central 
Provinces, whither they emigrated after Akbar's conquests on the Narbadda.^ 
In Moradabad, Etawah, Cawupore, Azamgarb, and Benares also families of 
Jadons are found. 

Second iu importance Mr. Growse |)laces the Gauruas. The name does not 
occur in the list prepared in the census office for the 
reason, doubtless, that the members of the clan were all 
entered as Bachhals, Jasawats, Kachhwahas, &c.,from the habit (mentioned below 
in the extract from Mr. Growse’s “ Mathura”) they have of describing them- 
selves by the appellations of those clans. Gauruas are called by Sir H. M. Elliot 
an inferior clan of llajjmts, who emigrated from Jaipur to the west of the Jumna, 
about 900 years ago, and are found in Bijnor, Agra, anti iMuttra, chiefly in the 
Bahar, Sbergarh and Muttra parganahs of the last-named district. It has been 
asserted that the Gaurua of Muttra and Gurgaon districts is only a Bajput 
who practises karao. Mr. Growse gives the following account of tliem- : — 

“ tVe have Gauruas, who call tliemscl'cs — some Kachhwahas, some J.isawats, some Sisso- 
diyas, and so on, throughout the whole 'cries ot Thakur clans. The last-name i are more com- 
monly known as Bachhals from the Bachh-ban at Schi, where their Guru always resides. 
According to their own traditions they emigrated from Chitor some 700 or 800 years ago,^ hut 
probably at rather a later period, after A14-itd. din’s famous siege of l;-;03. As they gave the 
came ot Einera to one of their original settlements in the Jiathura district, there can be little 
doubt that the emigration took place after the year ( 202 , wlicu tlic sovereign of Chitor first as- 
sumed the title of Rana instead of the older Rti''al. They now occupy ns many as 24 villages 
in the Chhata parganah and a few of the same clan — 872 souls in all— are also to he found in the 
Bhaugaon and Bewar parganahs of the Maiiipuri district.” 

Rajputs are found chiefly in Chhata, Mat, Sahpau, and Muttra, hut no- 
Cians of pure and im- ^0 they form so large a proportion of the popu- 

pure blood. latiou aS do the Jats in the parganahs which are their 

head-quarters. About six-sevenths of the Bajotiis are of impure blood and are 
not admitted by the higher clan to an equality with themselves. The crucial 
test of purity of blood is the rejection of the custom of kardo. The Gahlot, 
Chauhiin, anil Bargujav clans of Sah[iau and Sa'Jabad are pure, but wflth the 
exception of the resident zamindars of a few other villages all the remainder are 
of impure blood. 

An account of the distribution of the clans and their relative position as 
Distribution in the dis- proprietors of land is given in Mr. Whiteway’s Settle- 
trict. ment Report and may be quoted at length 

" The Galliots are hardly found west of the river Jhirna in Sa'dahad, and neither among 
them nor among the other Tliaknrs of the pure blood is there any local family of distinction or 

‘ Supp. Gloss., I., 129. - Mathura Memoir, page 12 . ® For a different account 

gee SHiBjAHXBPoa (Part III), 
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importance. The Rargujars hare none and the Cliauhaiis but little of their hereditary pro, 
perty left, while the Gahlots have allowed much of their laud to pa.^s to strangers. Kajit of the 
Jumna the only impure cian is that of the Jaes of Mat ; they are more careful cu'.tivat ms than 
the clans across the Jumna, au'i liave aucceedad in retaiiiiiig a go 1 1 deal of their hereditary 
property j tliey boast no family of any standing In the cis-Jiimna tah^iis the .ladons are the 
most important clan. In the north-west of Muttra they acquii ed a few ri llagc-s, and they own 
Borne in Kosi, but the main body is found in Chhata. Tiiougli not rema'kable as cultivators, 
they are a thrifty body of men, somewh,t given to lending money at interest, and the masonry 
houses scattered about their village., give tiiem a more comfoi table look than those of their 
neighbiiurs and nearest allies, the Gaiiru.as. There is no resident family of any distinction, but 
8ti offshoot from the clan, the Awa family in Jale.sar, has acijiiire.l great wealth. The raja of 
Awa has purchased seven villages from the Kachliwahas in Mnttra. While the Jadous have 
therefore, succeeded in rather more than holding their own, the Gauruas hare been fast losing 
their property, and, thriftless and bad ciiltiv.itnrs as they are, tliere is no matter for surprise in 
their fall. The Jasawats owiiel formerly tiie villages around and beyond Gobardhan, while the 
Kaohhwahas held the centre and east of parganah -Muttra, hut of theirorigina! possessions a mere 
fraction remains to them ; the 1 d.hhalsof Chliata have been more fortunate, but in spite of most 
lenient treatment at last s tilement several of their villages have passed from them entirely, and 
there is haidly one iu wiiioh more or less of the area has not been transferred to other hands. 
The only family of note among the Gauruas was th.at of Chau Ihri Daulat Sinh, Kachlnvdha of 
Bdl, a man much rcspi tted iu his time, who for his services in the mutiny was given twq 
Tillages in Chhdta and Es. 7.000 in money. Since his death, however, his sons have been 

rapidly squandering tbeir inheritance. Among non-resident Thdkur zaminddrs the most impor- 
tant is the Ratlior ruling rdja of hishangarh, who owus, as the grantee of the revenue, tha 
large Ahivdd village of Earson of llutcra, in which, as he is in mauagiug possession, he has 
Bucceeded in acquiring a considtrabie portion of the siaminddri right.s.” 

Of Banias the great majority belong to the Aganvala clan. The Bania caste 
bas long been a powerful one in this district, both 
from the wealth of many of tlie chief men, and from 
the fact that most of the petty money-lenders and by far the majority of the 
patwaris are of this caste. Severed of the hereditary kanuugos are also” Banias 
The Seth family of Muttra i.s the most important.! 

The ranks of the Jains or Saiaogis in this district are recruited e-vclusively 
from the trading classes, and some few belong to tlie Agarwala subdivision hut 
most of them, including Seth Ragluinatb Dus, are of the Khandel gachchha or 
got. Mr. Growso writes 2 They are not making such rapid progress here 
as notably in the adjoining district of Maiupuri and in some other parts of 
India. In this centre of orthodoxy the ‘ naked gods’ are held in unaffected 
horror by the great mass of Hindus, and the submission of any well-to-do con- 
vert is generally productive of local disturbance, as has been the case more 
than once at Kosi. The temples of the sect are therefore few and far between 
and only to be found in the neighbourhood of the large tradintr marjg » ’ 

1 Vide injra (Leading families). > Memoir, p. 12. ° 
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Bl'ace forbids a longer notice of this caste, of winch a very full account has 
])een given in Sliahjaliiinpur. 

Of the other castes the census of 1881 gives the population of the follow- 

ing, selected on account of their numerical impor- 
Other castes. i • i . 

tance ^ with reference to the total population of the 

North-^\’estern Provinces and Oudh : — 


Caste. 

Total 
popula- 
tion in 
1881. 

Femalci. 
in 1681 . 

1 

Ca-'te, 


Total 
popula- 
tion in 
J8SI. 

Females 

in 1881. 

Ahar 


90 

1 

46 

KayatU 


4,013 

I,S56 

Alilr 


6,037 

a,780 

Kori 


18,309 

8,398 

Barhai 


13,b3.5 

6,730 

Kumhar 

• •• 

11,016 

5,197 

Biiaiigi ... 


J2,5f3 

5/yj3 

Kuriui 

• tt 

j 65 

27 

Bhat 


1,936 

687 

LodU 


- 2, .303 

1,130 

Bhurji 


fi55 

371 

Loliar 


2,841 

1,376 

Chamar 


90,410 

47,395 

Jlali 

,,, 

7,542 

3,481 

Dhanuk 


6 

3 

Mallah 


! 5,056 

2,314 

Dhobi 


5,676 

2,69*3 

Nai 

««< 

i 13,402 

6,377 

Dom 


3 

0 

Fast 

• •• 

40 

39 

Gadaria 

M< 

15,559 

7,174 

S uiar 


3,981 

3,85S 

Gosain 


262 

123 

Taga 


1 

Nil. 

Gdjar ... 

««. 

7,180 

3,179 1 

Taiuoli 

• * > 

503 

247 

dat 


117, -205 

51,993 

Toll 

It* 

1,518 

734 

Kdcithi ... 

..4 

4,001 

l.Sol 

Unspecified ... 


33,496 

14,934 

Kahar 


5,878 

3,759 





Kalwat ... 


607 

346 





Khalik 

... 

4, sou 

3,001 

Total 

... 

398,329 

184,373 


Space will only permit of our descrihing a few of these castes, but notices 


will be found of most of them in other volumes of this series. 

Nearly half the Ahirs arc found in talisils Sahpau and Mahaban, where 
they have retained a good deal of their property. 
The Muttra district is, however, the place of presumed 
origin of all the Ahirs of these provinces." They have three grand divisions 
(writes ISir Henry Elliot) — the Nandbaus, the Ja'lubans, and the Gwalbans — 
which acknowledge no connection except that of being all AliiTs. The Nand- 
bans are usually found in the Central Doab : Jaduhans to the west of the 
Jumna and in the Upper Doab ; and Gwalbans in the Lower Doab and Benares. 
Jaduhans and Gwalbans in these provinces Jo not seem to have any sub-divi- 
sions (got) : but the latter in Behar have four.^ 

The Nandbans have 84 subdivisions, of which 22 are named by Sir H. 
Elliot as principal ones.'^ In the tract called by him Bighoto — a term 
admittedly of local application, but given to a stretch of country bordered by 
Mewat on the east, Loharu on the west, Hariana, Dhuudlioti and Chandan on 

' None whose total is les.s than 100,000 in the whole North-tVe'-ttfi'i Provioces and Oudli is 
included. A supplementary list of the excluded castes is given a little further on. * Suppl. 
Gloss,!., 3, ^ 3. 

u 
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the north aiiJ by Ivrah uu the aouth, inchiJiDu- Uewtiri, Bawal, Kanon, FatoJi, 
ICut Kasim, anJ a great I'art of the Bahraicli jo'-/;',"’-— the suhvlivisions goi) 
of Naadbaus number 64. Tito Kh<'ro and Aphiria dispute the first place 
amongst these, hat they ail inlormarrt' on terms of equality, avoiJing, like all 
otht'r Ahirs, only the four [jots nearest related. Ahirs conform tc the eustojns 
of Giijars and Jats in re.^pect to the marriage of older brother’s widows 
wherever the}" are much intermi.'-’ed, as in the Dehii neighboinliooJ : but in the 
Central Doab the tribes of the Ahirs forswear all conuection with Gujars and 
Jats, considering them inferior to tlienisd ves. E\eii Brahmans will in soiiie 
districts take miik, water, and .sometimes food from certain clans of Ahirs, 
such as the Baiswaria G walas. Mr. Beanies, who mentions this, states that the 
explanation popula'-h" given is that Gwahis are purified by attendance on that 
sacred animal, the cow, but he hints that a more probable reason is to be found 
in the alleged origin of the Ahirs from a Brahman father." This descent 
according to Mann (X. 15) is through an Amhastlia woman or one of the Baid 
(physician) caste. The Brahma Purana refers them to a Kshatria father 
and a Vaisya mother. \\ hatever their origin, their ancient consideration 
exceeded what is now vouch.safod to them. They gave their name — Abhira, 
the region of cowheials — to the country on the western coast of India from tlie 
Tiipti to Dev.agarh (mentioned in the Purans), and in tlie beginning of our era 
were rajas of Nepal. They have even been identified with a race that pro- 
duced the Pi-ila or shepherd dyna.sty, which ruled in Bengal from the 9th to 
the latter part of the 11th century, and has been credited with at some period 
holding universal dominion in India.® 

The subdivisions— so far as they were recorded at the recent census — 
found in this district were the following, hut the very largo proportion of 
‘ unspecified ’ detracts greatly from its value : — • 


Bansii'a 


• » • 5 

Givalb.ansi 


... 35 

Belodna 


... 3 

Jaduliansi 


... 47 6 

Belhanyan ... 


... 26 

Nauilhai:-i 


... 1 ,644 

Chliengiya ... 


... 37 

Pliamk 


... 107 

Bagar 


2‘J 

SiiUani 


... 3 

Bhondh 


... 4 

Unspecified 

... 

... 3,070 

‘Ghosi 


... 2 



- 





Total 

... 6,434 


Of ChamMs there are 99,410,^ spread very evenly all over the district. 

As owners of land they are very snbordinate, but they 
Chamars. , . ^ 

cultivate, chiefly as tenants-at-will, some 5 or 6 per cent, 

of the area. They are mostly employed by the zaniindars, receiving wages in kind. 

'Ihid, U., 37. The name Bighoto h ilerived from Bigiia Raj. a worthy dea. pndatit of the 
illuslrioua Cha'ihan PinCii Rdj. '\Ibiil., J.,6. ^For an aeeouut uf the Pafa Kings of .\lao-adha 
aii.l thcii dates, see Archeological Survey Reports Xi , UJ. i As pgaiBst 1 1 l, 3 i 4 in'’is;s. 
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Sir Houi y Elliot emunerates s.even ¥ub-cla<‘:CS ot Cliati'ai-^ — Jatua, Kaiyau, 
Kuril, Jaiswara, Jbuiia, Azaiiigarliia or Birheria, aud Kori or Korchamra. 
The last sLoulJ, Mr. Beauies thiuk?, he vrritieii lorld ( k-prons ■. as the Chamars 
from their habits are peculiarly liable to lepi-.-sy. He also remarks upon the 
want of agreement in the enumeration of the alleged seven subdivisions. Mr. 
Sherring gives them in a different order and adds the pvinci]ral cccupation of 
each: (1} JaiswEtra ; many are servants ; (2) Dhusia or Jhdbia : shoe and har- 
nessmakers : (3) Kori: weavers, grooms, field labourers; (4) Dosadh ; grooms; 
(5) Kuril : workers in leather ; (d; nangiya ; leather dt ers : (7) Jatua: labour- 
ers. Ne.vt to the Jaiswaras should proiierly he placed (3) Mangatiwa, who 
are really a distinct subdivision and subsist by begging. Two other clans 
arc found in Benares, ( 9) Katua ; leather-cutters ; aiid(iO) Tantua:manu- 
facturers of strings of leather ('d/i? I. But these ten do not exhaust the list 
of subdivisions, some of which take the names of higher ciistes like Kanaujia.'- 
JDhusars, included among the unspecified in the census rota.ms, are a peem- 

liar elan, who, emigr.iting from the neighbouring dis- 
Dhusius, . . , . , T , 

tnct ot utirgaon, have actiuired considerable property 

and influence. They claim to Lave descended from a Brahman by a Bauia 
woman, but are usually classed as Banias. They combine the office aptitude 
of the Kayatli with the keen scent for money-making aud the fiiuty-hcartednes.s 
fo a debtor characteristic of a Bania. Tr.ey are, conscijuentiy, mostly hard 
landlords and wealthy meu. They are hereditary kauiingos of Muttra and 
Ohhata.^ Mr. Shetring classes tlie L'husars with Vaisyas. Their original 
scat was Dehli, tvhere they still enjoy a distinguishcil [lositiou on account of their 
talents as singers, and cultivate a peculiar stiain in which they are unsurpassed. 
They are noted also for their rigid observanea of religious ceremonies, aud it is 
said that none of their tribe have dvserle.i the ancient udigion for Jainism. 
They occasionally rose to high positioiis during the Jluliaminadan period.® 
The caste is now' widely distributed, members of it being found in most trading 


Gadarias. 


centres of North and Central India. 

Gadarias (or Gararias; number and are chiefly employed in sheep- 

tending in the ravines. Tisey have numerous sub- 
divisions, almost all of which are as isolated as if they 
were distinct castes. Like Jats and Giijars, they have the custom ot the youug- 
er brother marrying the elder bro her's widow, but the cider brother cannot 
marry the younger brothel's widow. 

1 For .1 further account of ihi- caste ‘•ce SUen iiig : Jhiit’.'', 1., Si i , -oil s .pp. G', 0 "i , 


1., 69. -Mr. Wl.ttewoy'-i Sett’.-.-uiC‘iit r.uiort. 

14,152 in 1S72. 


si.tiiu.g, I , S' S. 
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Gujars now only number 7,180, as, after their defeat near Shergarh in the 
mutiny, there was a considerable emigration. They only 
;iujars. retain a very small proportion of what they once held. 

In Kosi they have nothing left, in Muttra very little, and in Cbliata they have 
lost 13i villages. They bear much the same character here as in other districts 
of the North-Western Provinces. They are poor cultivators, turbulent, and 
addicted to cattle-lifting. Their villages, confiscated for mutiny, were given 
to Raja Gobind Sinh of Hathras. There are said to be only about 500 of this 
caste in the parganahs to the east of the Jumna. 

The traditions of the Gujars have been noticed in a former volume of this 
series.*- Their origin has been much debated, some asserting that the}^ are of 
Rajput descent, w'hile others {inter alia, Colonel Tod) would class them as abo- 
rigines. They are found all over the country round Dehli, and as far west as the 
Indus, in the Upper Doab and iu Upper Rohilkhand. Crossing the Jumna we 
find them in Kiinch (a tahsil of Jalaun district; and the northern part of Bundel- 
khand, and also near the Chambal and Narbadda. Reverting to the question of 
their origin, it may bo noted that Mr. Beames regards the story as most probable 
which makes them a cross between Rajputs and Aliirs, and General Cunningham 
considers that the Giijars are the same as the Tochari, alias Yuchi, alias 
Kushan, alias Kaspircei, alias Thogarii, alias Kuei Schwang, alias Korson, 
Korsea, Khoransu or Korauo. This remarkable tribe were, it would seem, 
originally Tartars, but by a series of events, related apparently by Chinese, 
Muhammadan, and Greek historians, they were led to give their name to 
Khorasan : also to Gurjjararashtra, the modern Gujarat. 

The sub-classes of Gfijars found at the recent census with the population 

of each is given below, but nearly six-sevenths were returned as unspecified. 

Space will permit merely of a bare enumeration, but each clan has doubtless a 

history which might be worth recording : — 

Total. Total. 


Biihsoiya ... 

«*• 

... 4 

Emni 

3 

B.-ilasiya ... 


>.• 6 

Kamru 

4 

Bal=i ... 


1 

Kapasya ... 

3 

Bell 

• • ■ 

... 1 

Katari 

1 

Bhati 


26 

Kharel ... 

... 1 

Bhukhan 


34 

Lohmor 

1 

Biswal 


... 60 

Nagri 

... 5 

Bora ... 


29 

Narara ... 

... 5 

Chobara ... 


37 

Sauadho 

t 

Chhonkar 


... U 

Tonwar 

... 772 

Dagar ... 

• •• 

] 

Tongar 

23 

rigss 


... 10 

Unspecified 

... (1,137 

Doll 


... 1 

Total 

... 7, no' 


• See Gaz., II , 185, ’ 3179 fem.-iles. The orthography of the names is taken from 

jLc -rernacular lists compiled in the census office, and accuracy cannot be vouched for it. 
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With the exceptiou of Meerut (where they were 144,034) J^ts^ are 
more numerous in Muttra than in any other district 
in these provinces, the total for Muttra at the recent 
census (1881) being 117,265. Much has been said about this caste in previous 
notices.* Its importance, however, in this district, which may justify a somewhat 
lengthy notice, is evident from the fact that in four parganahs Jats hold more 
tlian half the cultivated area: and in the others are an important element in the 
agricultural population, of which, indeed, Mr. Wliiteway calls them the “ back- 
bone.” He notices their peculiar custom regarding concubinage, bv which 
a woman of any caste may be taken to a Jat’s house and her children are con- 
sidered of the father’s caste, having equal rights of iniieritauce with his other 
children. The custom goes even beyond this, and in some cases the child of 
such a woman (bj’ any previous husband, of whatever caste), whom she may 
bring with her to her new home, has rights of inheritance in his step-father’s 
family. Such children are known as hiiujara.* The following account of the 
caste is taken from Mr, Wliiteway’s Settlement Report : — ^ 

“ The name of the chief pals or gots, with the number of villages they have founded in each 
parganah, are as follows in the order of presumed numerical importance. 


Villagts Joutuled by JdU in parganahs 


Name of pdl or got~(i e., 
subdivision of the Jat caste.) 

5 

£ 

3 

v: 

cj 

'ca 

s 

Mat. 

Noli-.Tliil. 

Muttra. 

es 

oss 

l' 

Total. 

Nohwar - ... 

... 

\ 


1 

... 

664 




684 

Pachahra ... 


... 

... 

21 

IS 

r « t 




39 

Kuntel 



.«* 


... 


28 

1 


29 

Haga 


16 


13 

... 


■ » 



29 

Kawat 

• *« 

3 

... 

15 

2 


1 


5 

S6 

Badhautia ... 


13 

3 

. . 






16 

Bahiuwar 

. . . 








]5 

15 

Godhe 

• •• 

... 


14 






14 

Narwar ... 


... 

... 

... 


I3J 




134 

Surait 


1 

... 

12 





i 

14 

t<akarwar ... 


... 

... 

12 

... 





12 

Tehnua 


9 




1 




10 

Gathauna 

■ •t 

1 

1 






8 

10 

Dusar ... 



... 

9 

... 

. . . 




9 

Bharaugar 


1 

... 

8 

... 

... 




9 

Gaur 



... 

8 


1 -1 * 




8 

Dhankar 


1 

I 

5 

... 

tit 


1 


8 

Mithe 



... 

3 

3 





6 

Denda 



... 


»•* 




6 

6 

Gabar 


2 

• •• 

... 

S 




’* 

4 

Chhonkar 


1 

• •• 

3 

... 

TT* 




4 

Minor clans 


8 

3 

5 

3 

9 

3h 

44 

3 

32 

Total 

... 

57 

8 

12J 

28 

83 

324 

64 

38 

382 


* See Growse’s Mathura, pp. 7-9. ^Vide Gaz , IL, 187 ; III., 261, 396. ’ Whitew.ay: 

Settlement Repjrt, p. 33. * Ibid. So census of the separate clans of Jats was taken, as in 

the case of Kajputs, Gujars, and Ahirs. 
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“ The Xohwar and Narwar, who are so nearly related as to he prohibited from intermar- 
riage, form, therefore, the most compact and important body of Jats in the district ; the former 
take their name from their original settlement of Xoh Khas, the latter have their head-quarters 
in Barauth. Their position in the caste may be estimated from the fact that, while they take 
their wives from the Bachahras and other clans of the south, they only give their daughters to 
the Sinsinwars and other superior clans of the west. They claim, of course, a descent from 
Uirthi Eaj ; but, coming to later times, they say that their common ancestor lived in Jartauli 
of Aligarh.* He had two .sons, one of whom. Rati Rao, settled in Noh, while the other colonized 
Narwar. The children of Eati Rao gave up Xohto tlieir family priests and founded the villages 
of Bhenrai andBaina, whence they spread over the pargaiiah ; a de.scendant of the brother who 
settled in d'.arwar founded Barautii, from wiieuce have sprung the hamlets which now constitute 
several-separate villages. These Jits are a fine well-made set of men, straightforward and 
comji^tively truthful, but turbulent and intensely clannish in spirit. In the mutiny they 
attack'ed find plundered the tahsili, and .several patwaris auffieied for their unpopularity with 
their lives. They were, in fact, assisted actively or passively by the whole pargaiiah, and of all 
the villages only one, Tehra, was found faithful, the Muikanas of whijh shclterel the tabsildar 
and his offloials. In return they received some money rewards, and one-tentli of their revenue 
was remitted for the term of settlement. The P.ioliali a founded taluka Aira Kiiera of .Mahaban, 
and thence taluka Dunetiya of Mat. The Kuutcl are found in taluka Soukh of Muttra and the 
neighbouring large villages of Mungerra, B.ichhga m and Pali. The Rawat, Godlie, and IJusar 
have their head-quarters respectively in taluka-. Sonkh, Ray, a, and Sonai, all of Mahibau. When 
we acquired the country the Jut nija of Bu.irtpur owned some property to the east of the 
Jumna and had certain rights on tiie west. To the east of the river he now owns the village of 
Panigaon in Mahaban and nearly 400 acres of laud in four other vill iges of the same pargaiiah 
and a small patch in .Mat for these land.s he p.ays no revenue to Government, and in the village 
of Pdnigaon the zamindari rights were c-.ufci red on him after the mutiny of tlie zamindars in 
1857. To the right of the river,_he owns the wliolo of the village of Sakitra near Gobardhan, 
for one-quarter of which he pays no revenue ; he further own.s 500 acres of revenue-free land 
scattered over several villages. Up to 1825 the pargaiiah of Gobardliau was also held in Jagir by 
a near relative of his family." 

The Xayatlis have much less power aud influence in this district than 
tliey have in most, their place in petty offices beiuo- 
largely taken by Lauias ; still tiiey fiirniih one here- 
ditary kanungo each to Mahaban, Kosi, aud Chhata. The old kanimgo family 
of Noh-Jhil was Kayath, but it has been reduced to great indigence. The 
total number of the caste is 4,015, and among them there is no resident zamin- 
d^r of any importance. Of the non-residents, the heir of the Bengali Laid 
Babu) who acquired his property early in this century by wandering about 
the district dressed as a religious mendicant professing great sanctity and 
persuading the zamindars, then ignorant of the full value of their rights, to 
part with their villages to him for the most ludicrously inadequte considera- 
tions) is the only one of note. The income of these villages annuallv is now 

‘ Perhaps they were driven out by Ibnahim Lodi, when he attacked Jartauli for rebel- 
lion— Elliot’s Hutortans, Vol. V,, p. 104. 
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about four to five times the sum paid for them originally, and as large pro- 
perties were also purchased by him in Bulandshahr and in Bengal, the family 
is now reckoned among the wealthiest in Bengal. In this district almost all 
these sates were made merely by the lanibardars, the pattidars never having 
been consulted. As there was no enquiry into rights and no record of them 
until Regulation VII. of 1822, this matter -was not known earlier. Mr. Boddam 
then made some attempts to remedy the injustice, but was foiled by legal diffi- 
culties. The income from the villages in this district is devoted to the Krishii 
Chandrama temple in Brindabau, which was founded by the Lain, Babii. 
“ \Vhether there were any verbal stipulations between the former zamiudiirs and 
the Lala Babu as to the lenient treatment of the former, cannot be said, but 
no such lonioucy has over heeu shown them. The estate is managed by agents 
living in Briuclaban, and its owners, 1,000 miles away, know little of and care 
less for it.” ^ The estate consists of four villages in Vuttra, ten in Chbata, and 
one in Kosi ; almost all large villages and famous as jilaces of pilgrimage. 

The Kori or weaver class number 18,209.^ They suffer evtremely in 
famine years for two reasons : the price of cotton, 
from the fail tiro of the crop, ranges so high that it 
becomes prohibitory, while the general poverty stops the demand for cloth, 
which falls in price. This was very marked in the scarcity of 1877-78, when 
this class underwent great privations. 

Although the religious classes, such as Gos.'.ius, mendicants, &e., are stated 
in the settlement report to number 16,012, the Go- 
sains appear os numbering hut 2G2 in the census of 
1881. The cause of this ditference is probably to be found in tlie vague use 
of the term Gosain, which pO[mlarly means any devotee, whether he lives a 
life of celibacy or not — whether he roams about collecting alms or resides in a 
house like an ordinary citizen. Many engaged in trade or owning land are thus 
designated, although the religious aspect ot their lives is not by any means 
apparent. But none of these are without some other distinguishing name, 
which has probably been the one under which they were enumerated at the 
census, such as Sauny4si, Udasi, Sri Vaishiiao, Radha ^ allabhi, Kauphatha, 
Nirmali, Sivachari, Bramhachari, Kabfrpaathi, &o. The proper place to 
describe these numerous subdivisions will be in the Benares notice as repre- 
sentatives of all will he found in that city. In Muttra the most prominent 
are the Radha Vallabhis, and their temple at Brindabau is a handsome build- 
ing of special architectural interest. They worship Krishna and his wife 


Religious orders. 


* Settlement report, p. 3S. 


As.iguiust U,4U8m 1872. 
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Eadha. Of this sect we shall have something to say further on : they are 
mentioned here only as one of the subdivisions of the Gosain caste, and it will 
be more convenient to defer to the Benares notice the description of the mode 
of creating Gosains and their numerous, but sometimes revolting, customs. 
Here in Muttra are several Gosains wbo own more or less land, but the largest 
zamindar is Purshotam Lai, the head of the Goknlastha or Yallabhacharya sect, 
who holds seven or eight villages and is a man of great wealth. ‘‘ He is himself,” 
writes Mr. Whiteway, “a person of good character, but is exceedingly unfor- 
tunate in his agents, through whom his estates are C’-^rely managed.” Among 
the other Gosain landlords are Gosain Girdhar Lai ‘"hte of the Udaipur State, 
Gosain Akhalanand, Mahant Banmali Charan, anu'Jthers. 

From the vernacular lists compiled in the census office the following appear to 
The “unspecified” castes ^6 details of the “ unspecified” castes, and they are 
added here as it mav be of interest to ascertain them: — 


of the census. 


Name of caste. 


General occupation. 


Total popu 
lation. 

Arakh 



Cultivator, village servant 


1 

Baheiia 

• «« 

... 

Fowler 

>•• 

957 

Balai 

*«< 


^Vctivcr ••• ••• 


178 

Banjarti 



Travelling grain dealer ... 

, , , 

334 

Bargi 



Servant, cultivator, shikari 

Leaf-plate seller, torch-bearer >., 


1,121 

Bari 



a... 

163 

B.arwar 

««• 


Gr.ass cutter, seller 

*Tt 

242 

Bawaria 



Cultivator, thief ... ... 

1 t t 

35 

BuUhar 



Village messenger ... ... 


S62 

ChMpi 


««< 

Calico printer ... 


1,152 

Chobdar 

,,, 


Servant ... ... 


187 

Darzi 



Tailor ... 


3,161 

Devotees 

*«« 

• • • 

Mendicancy ... ... ... 

• «* 

13,983 

DhunSa 



Cotton carder 

»•! 

2,833 

Ghosi 



Milkman, cultivator ... 


22 

Habhora 



Cultivator, thief, shikari 


672 

Joshi 



Servant, receiver of alms 

Weaver ... ... 

... 

365 

Juiaha 




12 

Kanchan 



Dancer, prostitute ... 

... 

834 

Kanjar 

... 

UJ 

Hope maker, trapper ... 

. . . 

825 

Khaugar 



Cliaukidar, thief ... 


49 

Khatri 


t 

Merchant, servant ... ,,, 


1,432 

Kunjra 


... 

Greengrocer 


189 

Manihar 

»rt 


Glass bangle maker 


191 

Meo 



Cultivator, cattle breeder 

lit 

647 

Nat 



Acrobat ... ... 

• ft 

120 

Orh 



Trader 


883 

Patwa 



Braid, fringe, tape maker 


246 

Eaj 



Mason 


74 

Eewari 



Agriculturist... 

1 1 1 

593 

Eonia 



Trader, cultivator 


25 

Sapera 



Snake charmer 

Ttl 

8 

Thathera 

t** 


Brass and coppersmith ... 


364 

Unspecified 



Total 


340 

32,496 
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Musalmans. 


Malkanas. 


The ‘devotees' in tlie aLove list appear in tlie census returns under a few 
very broad classes, each of which includes many sub- 
divisions. Of the total number 9,812 are classed as 
Bairagis (3,997 females', and 3,fi27 as Jogis (1,714 females). 

Discarding the fovirfold division of the 1872 census the recent enumera- 
tion of 1881 gives us Musalmans by religion and a few 
tribes (originally converts from Hinduism) by their 
usual designations. The total number of Musalmans in the district was only 
§8,088 <27,297 feuialesi, and ot these all were Sunnis (orthodox) e.xcept 356 
Shins (168 females). The total of the Nau-miislims cr original Hindu tribes- 
men converted to Islam, was 5,278 (2,321 females', distributed as follows ; — Mu- 
liamadan Rajputs 3,184 (1,392 females) ; Gujars 14 (7 females); Jats 174 (76 
females); Mewiitis 1,906 (816 females.) 

These classes are generally known here (as in Agra) by the name MalkSna, 
which, it is said, they do not use to describe them- 
selves by.' They are mostly Rajputs of the Jaes and 
Gaurna sub-divisions, and still retain many of their Hindu customs. They aro 
described as careful cultivators, but their possessions are small. 

Of the other Musalmans, only one family has any pretensions to antiquity, 
and that one is the Sayyid colony of Mahaban, which claims descent from a 
Mashhad adventurer, Sufi Yahiya, who conquei'ed the town from the Hindus, 
in the reign of Ala-ud-din, by the stratagem of introducing his armed men into » 
tire fort in litters as Hindu ladies on a pilgrimage. They own three villages in 
pargauah Mahaban as part of their ancestral juoperty, aud another village has 
been acquired by tliera. The SJuhammadau family settled at Sa’dabad is, though 
not boasting a long ancestry, the one of this religion of most importance in the 
district. 

Whatever their tribe, the people of Muttra may be divided, according to 
occupation, into two primary classes, those who as land- 
Occupations. holders or liusbandmen derive their living from the 

soil and those who do not. To the former class the census of 1881 allots 
374,787^ persons or 55-80 per cent, of the total population, and to the latter 
296,903 or 44-20 per cent. Excluding the families of the persons so classified, 
the number allotted to the former class is reduced to 201,738’ members 
Kictualli/ possessing or working the laud. The details may be thus tabulated: — 

' 'the derivfitiou of this word is dnabtfnl, but it is probably a Maii-iuiniadan naius' liio? that 
of the in Uubindsb thr (Sote by Mr. Growse). 

ferni Xll., table 6. 


’ Census form XXf, 


Census 
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Males. 

Femahs. 

Total. 

Landholders •« 

Cultivators ... 

Agricultural labourers ... 

Estate office service* 

••• 

«a« 

30,644 

85,649 

S6,108 

•.,199 

6,650 

42,*i38 

9,450 

37,094 

187,887 

35,558 

1,199 

Total agriculturists 

... 

143,500 

68,*JS8 

5^01.738 


Following the example of English population statements, the census dis- 
Classificatlon Lording tributes the inhabitants amongst six great classr^^ 
to census returns. (1) the professional, (2) the domestic, (3) the commer- 

cial, (4) the agricultural, (5) the industrial, and (6) the indefinite. The first 
or professional class numbered 10,742 males, amongst whom are included 
4,124 persons engaged in the general or municipal government of the country, 
311 engaged in the defence of the country, and 6,307 engaged in the learned 
professions or in literature, art, and science. The second or domestic class 
numbered 1,798 members, and comprised all males employed as private ser- 
vants, washermen, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, inn-keepers and the 
like. The third or commercial class numbered 7,452 males ; and amongst 
these are all persons who buy or sell, keep or lend money, houses or goods of 
various kinds, such as shop-keepers, money-lenders, bankers, brokers, &c. 
(3,805) ; and persons engaged in the conve 3 'ance of men, animals, goods and 
messages, such as pack-carriers, cart-drivers, &c. (3.647). Of the fourth or 
agricultural class something has already been said ; but besides the 143,500 
males engaged in agriculture aud horticulture as shown in the preceding table, 
the census returns include in this class 2,974 persons engaged about animals, 
making a total of 146,474. The fifth or industrial class contains 57,256 mem- 
bers, including all persons engaged in the industrial arts and mechanics, such 
as dyers, masons, carpenters, perfumers, &c. (4,698) ; those engaged in the 
manufacture of textile fabrics, such as weavers, tailors, cotton-cleaners, &c. 
(20,065) ; those engaged in preparing articles of food, such as grain-parchers, 
confectioners, &c. (13,133) ; and, lastly, dealers in all animal, vegetable and 
mineral substances (19,360). The sixth or indefinite class contains 137,245 
members, including labourers (24,776), persons of independent means (25), and 
persons of no specified occupations (112,444). 

From the lowest or labouring classes are obtained nearly all the recruits 
for emigration to the colonies. During the past ten 
Emigration. years (1873-82*) altogether 2,912 persons were regis- 

tered for emigration, including 1,789 males, 665 females, and 458 children. 

*That Is, aeeuts (J-armi/o), orderlies nnd messengers ichaprdsi), ani others employed bv 
Undholders in the management o£ their estates. ’ Up to I5th September, ^ 
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Towns and villages. 


Dwellings. 


Their destination was Demerara, 1,104; Trinidad, 744 ; Natal, 279 ; St. Lucia, 
131 ; Jamaica, 30; Fiji, 55 ; and the French colonies, 569. But Mr. Neale, 
the collector, writes : — “ Judging from the past year (1882), 1 should think 
that not a tenth part of these were residents of this district. They were nearly 
all indigent strangers picked up while hanging about the sacred shrines, &c.” 

The number of villages or townships inhabited by the population, agri- 
cultural and otherwise, is returned by the census of 
1881 as 855. Of these 695 had less than 1,000 ; 153 
between 1,000 and 5,000 ; 4 ( Chhata, Surir, Mahaban, and Kursanda) between 
5,000 and 10,000 ; and 3 (Muttra, Brindaban, and Kosi) over 10,000 inhabi- 
tants. Amongst the villages are distributed in the present year (1882) 1,365 
estates (maJidl), but their number is by partition liable to constant increase. 

The ordinary dwellings of the people do not differ substantially from 
those described, in a former volume, for the neigh- 
bouring district of Agra [vide Gaz., Vll., 488]. The 
city of Muttra itself does not lack stately edifices, but such, whether palaces or 
temples, are all, comparatively speaking, modern. Of the latter class of build- 
ings we shall have something to say presently ; as regards both may be 
noticed the intermingling of squalor with splendour, by no means an unfamilia/Q 
experience in the East. It is here shovvn in the obtrusion, amidst the handsc..ib 
and imposing buildings that elsewhere face the public thoroughfares, of 
mean-lookirg, broken-down hovels, the mud-built dwellings of the poor. With 
two exceptions all the buildings, both secular and religious, in Mutcra itself 
have been built during the less than eighty years of British rule. 

The general design common to all the modern buildings has been thus 
described by Mr. Growse : — “ The front is of carved store with a grand central 
archway and arcades on both sides let out a'’ sb^'ps on the ground-floor. Storey 
upon storey above are projecting balconies supported on quaint corbels, the 
arches being filled in with the most minute reticulated tracery of an infinite 
variety of pattern, and protected from the weather by broad eaves, the under- 
surface of which is brightly painted. ’ 

Stone-carving, the single indigenous art of Muttra, is carried to great 
perfection ; and in the panels of reticulated tracery (jdli'), found in the pavi- 
lions of many private houses as well as in all the temples, the native artist has 
studied, generally with success, to produce the most exquisite designs. 

But it is in its religious buildiugs— its many temples and its few mosques 
— that the architecture of Muttra is best studied. In- 
Behgious buildings. dividual instances will be noticed under the neat 
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headiuir (arch;eoli> 2 v) and iu the ar^cles on impoidanl plares given at the end 
of this memoir. Here it is proposed to sketch very briefly the peculiarities of 
the different stylos of architecture represented in the district. 

If we may believe a recent essayist ( the author of an article on 'The Ancient 
Architecture of Imiia, in the Edinburgh Review for Oc- 
tober, 1882), Indian architecture has generally stayed 
at home. Two specimens and two only, the pagoda of China and the pavilion 
of Brighton, can be certainly said to have emanated ftoin this country. The 
opposite process, however, undoubtedly took place and foreign st^dcs were 
imported into India. Thus, the earliest of which any example remains in 
this district, is that called by Mr. Growse the Indo-Greek, or as some prefer to 
style it, the Indo-classical, GrCeco-Bactrian, or Grceco-Buddhist. Of the pre- 
Aryan, wooden architecture, represented in the rock-cut Ghaitya halls of 
southern India, no trace has here come down to us. The specimen of the 
indo-Greek architecture is a small fragment found in je Ambarisha hill, 
where (according to Mr. Growse) a niche is supported by columns with lonio 
capitals. This single specimen shows that the statement made by the writer 
already qhoted, that “ no remains [of the Indo-classical style] haVe been found 


va. 


the plains south of the Jhelum or Hydaspes,” requires modification ; the 
"questions that naturally suggest themselves as to the mode iu which this style 
penet^ted so far as Muttra, interesting though they are, cannot be entered 
upon h&^e ; but the subject has been discussed with some fuluess in the article 
already Mentioned. 

KextV*®'' Indo-Greek Mr. Growse places the Indo-Scythian ; of this 
he tells us tlib.<' are a few actual architectural remains and a considerable 
number of sculptufeu representations. To this period he ettributes the plain 
square bases, out into four steps, found jut the Ghauwara mounds in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Muttra, and also a, bell-shaped capital obtained in a garden 
near the Kankali tila, which is an/ extensive mound between the Bhartpur 
and Dig gates of the city. Surav^unting the capital was an inscribed abacus 
with an elephant standing upon it. The inscription bears the date sarnbat 
39, and mentions the name of King Huvishka. No complete column of 
this style has been recovered ; it was peculiarly Buddhist and perished with 
Buddhism. It was followed by the medimval Brahmanic style, which spread 
all over upper India in the period immediately preceding the Muhammadan 
conquest. Its -distinctive feature was the bell-shaped capital iu the form 
of a vase with masses of dependent foliage at its four corners. The shaft 
itself frequency springs from a similar vase set upon a moulded base. “ In 
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early examples,” writes Mr. Growse \^MathnrA Memoir, p. 171], “as in a pair 
of columns from the Kankali tila and a fragment from Shergarh, the shaft 
has a central band of drooping lily-like flowers, with festoons dependent from 
them. Later on, instead of the band a grotesque face is introduced, with the 
moustaches prolonged into fanciful arabesque continuations, and strings of 
pearls substituted for the festoons, or a knotted scarf is grasped in the teeth 
and hangs half down to the base with a belt attached to its end. Occasionally 
tlie entire shaft or some one of its faces is enriched with bands of foliage. 
Probably for the sake of securing greater height, a second capital was added 
at the top, either in plain cushion shape, or carved into the semblance of two 
squat monsters supporting the architrave ou their head and upraised hands. 
Por still loftier buildings it was the practice to set two columns of similar 
character one on the other, crowning the uppermost with the detached capital 
as above described ; afterwards it became the fashion to make even short 
columns with a notch in the middle, so as to give them the appearance of 
being in two pieces. Examples of this peculiarity may be seen in the Chhatthi 
Palna at Maha-ban and the Dargah at Noh-jhil. The custom, which prevailed 
to a very late period, of varying the shape of a shaft by making it square at 
bottom, then an octagon, and then polygonal, is probably of different origin 
and was only a device for securing an appearance of lightness.” 

From about 1200 to 1550 A.D. there is, as regards architecture, a blank 
in the history of Muttra. At the end of this period the eclectic style, fostered, 
if not created, by the Emperor Akbar, began to appear. It has fewer better 
examples than the five older temples at Brindaban. It, however, lasted 
little longer than Akbar’s reign ; for the temple of Raiha Ballabh in Brinda- 
ban, built in the time of Jahangir, is regarded by Mr. Growse as the last 
example of the style. According to that writer, the characteristic note of the 
eclectic order of architecture was the parallel exhibition rather than the fusion 
of the Hindu and the Muhammadan methods. Indian architecture, as now 
exhibited in Muttra, is described as “ the result of Muhammadan influences 
working upon a Hindu basis.” It is a method that has reached the stage of 
decay and requires for its revivification some impulse from without. 

After the eclectic came the Jkt style. This is best seen in the tombs 
and palaces erected by Surjij Mai, the founder of the Bhartpnr dynasty, 
and his immediate successors. “ In these,” writes Mr. Growse, “ the arch 
is thoroughly naturalized ; the details are also in the main dictated by 
Muhammadan precedent, but they are carried out with much of the old 
Hindu solidity and exuberance of fanciful decoration. The arcade of the 
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Ganga Moban Kunj at Brindaban is a very fine specimen of this style at 
its best. In later buildings, as in those on the bank of the Manasi Ganga at 
Gobardhan, the mouldings are shallower and the wall-ornamentation consists 
of nothing but an endless succession of niclies and vases repeated with weari- 
some uniformity. The Bangala, or oblong alcove, with a vaulted roof of cur- 
vilinear outline, is always a prominent feature in this style and is introduced 
into some part of every facjade. From the name it may be inferred that it 
was borrowed from Bengal and was probably intended as a copy of the ordi- 
nary cottage roof made of bent bambus. It does not appear in Upper India 
till the reign of Aurangzeb ; the earliest example in Mathnr^ being the 
alcoves of the mosque built by Abd-un-Nabi in 1661 A.D. 

The last method to be described, that of the present day, is regarded by 
Mr. Growse as the legitimate descendant of the Jat style. “ It differs from it 
in precisely the same way as perpendicular differs from decorated Gothic. It 
has greater lightness, but less freedom : more elaboration in details, but less 
vigour in conception. The panelling of the walls and piers is often filled in 
with extremely delicate arabesques of intricate design; but the effect is 
scarcely in proportion to the labour e.xpended upon them ; for the work is too 
slightly raised and too minute to catch the eye at any distance. Thus, the 
first impression is one of flatness and a want of accentuation ; artistic defects 
for which no refinement of detail can adequately compensate. The pierced 
tracery, however, of the screens and balconies is as good in character as in 
execution. The geometrical patterns are old traditions and can be classified 
tinder a few well-defined heads, but they admit of almost infinite modifica- 
tions under skilful treatment. They are cut with great mathematical nicety, 
the pattern being drawn on both sides of the slab, which is half chiselled 
through from one side and then turned over and completed from the other. 
The temples that line both sides of the High Street in the city, the monument 
to Seth Mani Ram in the Jamuna bagh and the porch of the museum itself are 
fine specimens of the style, and are conclusive proofs that, in Mathura at all 
events, architecture is, to this day, no mere galvanized revival of the past, but 
is still a living and progressive art. ” 

In the above rapid sketch of the various styles of architecture found in the 
district, Mr. Growse’s classification has been followed ; but, as the reader is 
doubtless aware, there are many subtle distinctions and subdivisions made by 
other authorities. Thus, while Mr. Growse refers to the eclectic style as a con- 
tinuous one, it is broken up by one writer [Mr. H. G. Keene, Handbook to 
Agra, pp. 107-110] into five periods, and by another [General Cunniogham, 
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Archceological Report, III., 13] into eight. The foundation of the eclectic school 
i.s bv both the last-named writers assigned to the Ghori conquer r.s of Hindu- 
stan, the first fine product of it being the tomb of Altamsh at old Dehli, built 
about 12.'!5 A.D. Mr. Fergnsson \^[Jistory of Indian and Eastern Architecture', 
p. 509] calls this ‘ the PathAn style of Indian Saracenic architecture.’ 

The last-named authority tells us very little about Muttra. He makes a 
passing reference to the pillars of a Buddhist rail found by General Cun- 
ningham at Muttra itself, which will be noticed under the head of Archajology, 
and only enters into anything like detailed description with respect to the 
BrindAban and Gobardhan temples, or, to write more accuratelyq of one temple 
at each of these places. These last are classed by him as of the Northern or 
Indo-Aryan style, which, according to his arrangement, preceded the Indo- 
Saracenic. The temple at Brindaban to which he refers is the one to Gobind 
Deva erected by the celebrated Man Sinh of Amber, now Jaipur, who reigned 
1592-1615 A.D. The one at Gobardhan is probably tlie famous temple of 
Hari Deva, erected during the reign of Akbar by Raja Bhagwan Das of 
Amber. Mr. Fergusson remarks concerning these that they are the only 
two instances in a Hindu temple, known to e.\ist in the north of India, of 
a true vault, built with radiating arches, covering what he calls a “ porch,” 
but which, according to Mr. Growse, would more properly be described as 
the nave. But if Mr. Fergusson tells us little, Mr. Growse gives the amplest 
description of these, as of all the other prominent specimens of architecture 
that remain in the district, iSome of his descriptions will be quoted under 
the next heading. 

Archmology and architecture cover to a great extent the same ground, so 

, , , that it is almost impossible to treat the one without 

Archseology. . 

entrenching on the domain of the other. Each, how- 
ever, would best be treated in chronological order, if onl}' we could always 
be sure of our knowledge regarding that order. Mr. Growse has generally 
preferred to adhere to the arrangement by locality, which, while getting rid 
of the difficulty just noticed, ensures an exhaustive treatment. It will suffice 
here to give a brief summary of the general results of recent research : for with- 
out occupying an amount of space, which the circumscribed limits of a gazet- 
teer forbid, a thorough treatment of the subject would be impossible. The 
reader will understand that for detailed descriptions of individual exapiples, he 
must have recourse to Mr. Gi'owse’s wmrk, so frequently quoted in these pages, 
and to General Cunningham’s Archceological Reports (Vols. I. and III.) In 
most cases the references to the former have been added in the text. 
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The single specimen that has come down to ns of the pre-Biiddliist period 
fragments and inacrip- been mentioned under the last heading. Some of 
the Indo-Scj’thian or Buddhist antiquities were also 
there referred to. The most interesting from an archmological point of view of 
the remains of this period ar.e the inscriptions found on statues, pillars and baso- 
relievos. Many of these inseriptions have been transcribed and translated [see 
Arch. Rep., III., 30 et eeqq.\ but, Mr. Growse remarks that the translations are 
for the most part of a tentative character, leaving much room for uncertainty. 
He tells us that “ they are all brief votive records giving only the name of the 
obscure donor, accompanied by some stereotyped religions formula.” Unfor- 
tunately, although the dates are indicated by figures, these cannot, owing to a 
dispute as to the era, be converted wdth any certainty into dates by the 
Christian chronology. Three iyseriptions have been found bearing the name 
of Kanishka, a name which appears on his coins in the form Kanerki. Only two 
of these inscriptions give dates, one 9 and the other 28. There are numerous 
inscriptions in which the name of his successor Hnvishka (on the coins 
Ooerki) appears, with dates ranging from 33 to 50. Regarding the latter, 
Mr. Growse notices that the grammatical construction of the words does not 
necessarily imply that the king was living at the time of the gift referred to ia 
the memorial. Otlier inscriptions give the name of Huvishka’s successor, Vasu 
Deva. The difficulty regarding the era has been discussed at great length by 
Mr. Growse, with the result that “ a final solution to the mystery has yet to be 
sought.” 

The Jamalpur mound and its neighbourhood, the Kankali or Jaini tlfa 


JamSlpur maand. 


and the Katra monnd, have given up numerou.s Bud- 
dhist’ remains. The first of these mounds would seem 


from the inscriptions to have been occupied by several different monasteries. 
The most numerous remains were portions of stone railing of the type used to 
enclose Buddhist shrines and monuments. Three large seated figures of Bud- 
dha, and the bases of some thirty large columns, were also found. It was 
chiefly round the bases of the last that the inscriptions were engraved. A no- 
ticeable fragment was a stone hand measuring a foot across the palm, which 
must, therefore, have belonged to a statue not less than from 20 to 24 feet in 
height. Most of the sculptures w’ere executed in common red sandstone, and 
■were of inferior workmanship compared with the specimens found elsewhere in 
the neighbourhood. One of these, a figure rather more than half life size, is des- 
cribed with two lithographed representations in General Cunningham’s Arch. 
Rep., I., 240. He at first inclined to regard thi.s statue as that of a dancing-girl, 
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but in a later notice (Vol. III., p. 231 remarks upon certain peculiarities, especi- 
ally the wearing of an additional girdle, sush as is worn by men of rank and holy 
personages, which led him to doubt if that description was correct. Some have 
supposed that this figure may have been the w’ork of a Greek artist, a supposi- 
tion which Mr. Growse thinks isivolves no historical difficulty, though he does 
not himself accept it. 

The Kankali tila, or mound, lies at the side of the Agra and Dehli road, 

„ , much nearer the city than the Jainalpur mound. On 

Kankali tihi. _ 

the .summit stands a fragment of the carved Buddhist 

pillar, venerated at the present day as the supjiosed image of the goddess 
Kankali. In the hill itself were found buried two colossal statues of Buddha, 
each feet high. Here was also found the largo figure of an elephant, stand- 
ing on the capital of a pillar, with an inscription, giving the name of King 
Huvishka, mentioned under the last heading [sec Arch. Rip., Vol. III., Plate 
V.] Many other remains of interest were found, of which the most important 
have been mentioned by Mr. Growse. The absence of any definite line of 
foundation suggested the suspicion that the sculptures may have been brought 
by Muhammadans from various places in the neiglibourhood and thrown into 
a pit at this spot. If this surmise is correct, their presence would be no proof of 
the existence of any temple or other building on the spot ; but, as Mr. Growse 
remarks, the use to which this mound has of late years been put, namely, to 
serve as a quarry, may explain the ab.seuce of bricks and small blocks of stones ; 
for these, as being more useful for building purposes, would naturally be re- 
moved in preference to the cumbrous and broken statues. Mr. Growse throws 
out the suggestion that here may have stood the Upagupta monastery men- 
tioned by Hwen Thsang, which General Cunningham identified with the Yasa 
Vihara inside the Katra. 

The third principal Buddhist site is in the vicinity of the Katra, not far 
from the Kankali tila. Here, at the back of the tem- 

Katra. 

pie of Bliuteswar Mahiideva, is a rather high hill, on 
the top of which stood a Buddhist pillar of extraordinary dimensions. Mr. 
Growse describes it as “ carved in front with a female figure, nearly life-size', 
bearing an umbrella, and above her head is a grotesque bas-relief representing 
two monkey's, a bird, and a misshapen human dwarf.” [An illustration of it is 
given in Vol. XLVII. of the Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal.] In a large 
ruinous tank near the temple, called Balbhadra kund, some good specimens of 
the cross-bars of a Buddhist railing formerly existed. These were enriched with 
various devices [see Arch. Rep., Vol. III., Plate IX.] Five other Buddhist 

14 
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pillars of elaborate design were discovered. Slany of the figures represeat 
natural situations, but some are not very decent [see Mathura Memoir, p. 121]. 

Among the antiquities may also be mentioned the ruins of the walls of the 
old city. At the distance of about a mile to the south-west of these is a group 
known as the Chauwara mounds. In the centre of one of them was found, 
in 1868, a masonry cell containing a small gold reliquary, the size of a small 
pill-box. It contained a tooth, which was thrown away as of no value. In 
another mound was found by General Cunningham, in 1872, a small steatite 
relic-casket embedded in a mass of unburnt bricks. In this same mound were 
discovered a colossal figure, of very Egyptian ca.st of features, with a round hole 
in the forehead ; the lower part of a large seated Buddha, with a Pali inscrip- 
tion hearing the name of Huvishka; and several uprights and cross-bars of 
Buddhist rails, with a great number of small fragments of male and female 
figures, (fcc. 

The above does not e.^hanst the list. Indeed, it is probable that much yet 
remains to be done in the way of thorough exploration of the mound.s with 
■which, as Mr. Growse remark.s, ail the fields between the large Kankali and 
Chauwara mounds are dotted. In one of these the counterpart of Colonel 
Stacey’s so-called Silenus was discovered by Mr. Growse. A most interesting 
description of this sculpture is given in the Mathura Memoir, and there can be 
little doubt that tlie counterpart found by Colonel Stacey had no connection 
with Silenns. The disposal of most of these antiquities seems rather uncertain. 
Some are in the local mnseum and others in that at Allahabad. 

Space will not permit of a detailed description here of all the temples, 
mosques, and other objects of architectural or antiquarian interest that are found 
in different parts of the district. A list with brief notices of some of the mora 
important is all that can be given, and it has not been possible to adhere to 
chronological order in naming them. 

Besides the objects mentioned above, the following in Bluttra itself call for 
• Mnttra : notice : — '(Ij Sati BnrJ, a tow'er of red sandstone, comme- 

(1) Sati Bar]. inorating, according to the best authenticated tradition, 

the sail of thetvidow of Baja Bihar Hal of Jaipur, erected by her son, Raja 
Bhagwan Das, in the year 1570 A-D. Its present height is 55 feet, and it has 
four stories. Originally it was of much greater height, hut the upper part 
,was demolished, it is said, by the iconoclast emperor Aiirangzeb. It is now 
surmounted by an ugly plaster dome, added apparentl}' about the beginning of 
the present century. A photograph of the tower, as it stands, and of a design 
prepared by Mr. Growse for its restoration, will be funnd at p. 148 (third 
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(3) Siva Tai. 


bdition) of tlie Mathura Memoir. (2) The Jaiiii' Masjid or cathedral mosquo 

Stands in the very heart of the city. It was erected 
( 2 ) Jami’ Masjid. , 

by Ab‘J-uu-Nabi Khan, the local governor, in 1661j 

apparently on the ruins of a Hindu temple. It has four lofty minarets, which 
with other parts of the building were origimilly covered whh bright-coloured 
plaster mosaics, still preserved on a few panels. On these must have chiefly 
depended its beauty, as the style of architecture is ungraceful. It was greatly 
damaged by an earthquake in 1803. Some repairs were made in 1875, by 
pi'blic subscription, under the superintendence of Mr, Growse [see further 
Mathur . Meaioir, p, 15o]. (3j Siva Tal, or the tank of Siva, the third member 

of what has been called the Hindu Trinity, was, ac- 
cording to the two inscriptions, one in Sanskrit and 
the other in Persian, that still exist, constructed by order of Raja Patni Mai 
of Benares in 1807 A.D. The basin, of great depth, is enclosed by a high 
.Wall with corner kiosqties, and a small arched doorway in the centre of three of 
its sides. On the fourth side is the slope for watering cattle, with the two 
memorial inscriptions placed so as to face each other. Mr. Growse remarks 
upon this tank that it is the only one of the many in Muttra that can be called 
a success. The inscriptions are set out at length, and an excellent photograph 
given of the tank itself, in his Memoir (pp. 135-7;. In the official list 
( Objects of Antiquarian Interest in the Jforth- li’estern Produces) the style of this 
tank is called ■‘modern eclectic.” Outside theeuclosure stands a small temple^ 
in the same style, dedicated to Muhddeva (fiivaj under the title of Achalesvar. 

The four oldest existing temples of Brindabau bear the titles ot Gobind 
Bnncl6bau : its four tern- Heva, Gopi-Nalh, Jugal Kishor, and Madan Mohan. 

They were all commenced at or about the same timej 


in honor of the visit of Akbar, who in 1573 came with his attendant rajas to 
interview the goddess Brinda Devi. A marvellous vision that was vouchsafed 
to him procured his cordial support to the proposition made by the rajas to 
erect a series of buildings in place of the ancient shrine. These, however^ 
were not respected by Akbar’s successors ; Aurangzeb especially is credited with 
having shown his zeal by various acts of desecration in connection with them. 
Their condition until a few years ago was more or less a ruinous one, hutsoine-* 
thing has been done since towards their repair and partial restoration. The 
brief description of each in the official list is as follows: — (1; Temple of Gobind 
Heva : built by Man Sinh, mahaiaja of Jaipur, in 1590 A.D., and apparently 
left unfinished at his death in 1614. Of red sandstone, cruciform, with vaulted 
loof, the largest and finest of its style. Mr. t'ergusson’s remark that it is 
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'‘one of the most interesting and elegant temples in India/’ is quoted [vide 
aupra, p. 89.] Desecrated bj Aurangzeb ; restored bv the Britisli Government, 
1873-76, at a cost of Rs. 38,365 (iucluding .-i grant of Rs. 5,000 from the 
maharaja of Jaipur;. (2) Temple of Gupi-R'ath : is in a very ruinous condition, 
but has a singula-i^vritch and boldly-moulded plinth, with other characteristic 
features that make it wp41 worthy of preservation. ( . ) Temple of Jugal-Kishor : 
■what r/mains is i^ftair order. (4) Temp. e of Madan Mohan ; on a siiialler 
scalechan the tern-ple of Gobind Deva, specially interesting on account of its 
three towers, a y^ery elaborate work, an 1 lor the most part in good preserva- 
tion. All fovitr arc described as in the “ early eclec.'c style,” and the date is 
given as A6QQ A.D. All are built of red .‘-and-'ioLio an , decorated with 
¥Ca!ptnye. The temple of Juga; Kishor is alone said to be disused. ^ 

/^Besides the above Biindauun possc.-ses the following, which, although a little 
|0«er, may, from an r.rchitecinra! point of view, rank in the same series as those : 

(5; Temple ot Radna Ballabh ; the last e.xample, according to Mr. Growse, of 
the early eclectic style, and ascribed in the odicial list to the year 1628 A.D. 

The ground-plan is the same as in the temple of Hari Deva at Gobai dhau [see 
Mathura Memoir, p. 256]. The nave has an eastern faqade 34 feet broad, in 
three 8tage.s, the upper and lower Hindu, and the one between them purely 
Muhammadan in cbaructer. The interior is a fine vaulted hall (63 feet X 20 
feet) with a double tier of seven openings, north and south, those in the lower 
range having architraves and Hindu brackets, the upper being Muhammadan 
arches. Some of the stone panels of the ceiling have fallen, but the outer roof 
is at present perfect. Some trees, however, have taken root in the crevices 
between the slabs, and unless carefully removed, must eveutuiliv destroy it. 

A tboiouga lepair of roof, eaves, and ea.st trout, writes Mr. Growse, would cost 
Rs. 4,500, and, as a typical e.-sample of aiehitecture, the building is well worthy 
of such an outlay. 


There aieiu Brindabau other ancient temples, but they are small and 
possess no special architectural merit. The modern temples will be mentioned 
in the separate article [see BkindAban], 

At Gebardhau is the temple of Hari Deva ; in the same style as the Brin- 

Gobardhan. ^ years earlier in date, vit , about 

1560 A.D. The roof of the nave, which was a near 
approach to a vault, and the most interesting feature in the building, was per- 
fect until 1872, when it began to fall in and was soon afterwards entirely de- 
niohshed by a Bania, who had volunteeied to repair the ten, pie at his own 
The cenotaph of mahai5ja Siiraj Mai, the' founder of the Bbartpuz 
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(lyliasty, erected on the beautiful artificial lake called the Kusuni-Sarovar, by 
his £011 Jawahir Sinh, may, although it dates only from the latter part of the 
last century, claim notice here. 

The only other place where objects of antiquarian interest are, according 

to the official list, met with is Maliaban. Onlv one 

Mahaban. , , . . . . . . ’ , 

such, object is mentioned in the list, the Chliittthi Palna, 

Assi Khamba, or Panda’s Palace. All three names are given to it, but that 

of Assi Jvhamba, or the eighty pillars, is the comnione->t. The following 

extracts from Mr. Growsc’s description [^Mathura Mtinoir, pp. 274-8] may' be 

quoted : — 

*’ In its present farm, it was erected by tlie Muharaniadans, in the time of .Aiirangzeb, out 
of older materials, to serve as a mosque, and as it now stands, it is divided by five rows of 
sixteen pillars each, into four aisles, or rathir into , a centre and two n.irrower side aisles, with 
one broad outer cloister. The external pillar.s of this outer cloister are ea.h of one massiv e 
abaft, ciu into many narrow facets, with two horizontal bands of carving : the cai>ita!s are 
deeoiated either with grotesque beads or the usual fo.ir sduat figures. The pillars of the inner 
aisles vary much in design, some being exoie;lingly plain and others as richly ornamented with 
profuse and often graceful arabesques. Three of the more elaborate are called respectively 
the Satya, Tieta and Dwapur Yiig ; wliile the name of the Kali Yog is given to another some* 
what plainer. lAU these inteiior pilbirs, however, agree in consisting as it were of two short 
columns set one upon the other. The style is precisely similar to that of the Hindu colonnades 
by the Kutb Minar at Dehli ; and both works may reasonably he referre.i to about the same age. 
As it is probable that the latter were not built in the years immedUtely preceding the fall of 
DtliU in 1 194, so also it would seem that the columns at Mahaban must have been sculptured 
before the assault of .Mahmud in 1017 ) for after that date the place was too iiisiguificaat to be 
selected as the site of any elaborate edifice. 

“ On a drum of one of the [111. ars is an inscription -now upside down — which I read as 
Ran ddna kas einavi kam, meauing, it would seern, ‘column No 9’, the gift of Ram Das.’ This 
would rather lead to the supposition that the pillars were all originally of one set and belonged 
to a single building, though it is quite possible that they may be the wreck ol several diiferent 
temples, all of which were oveithrown by Mahmud of tlhazni, when he capiured the f irt in 
10i7, In either case there can be no question as to the Buddhist character of the building, or 
buildings, for I found let into the wall a small seated figure of Buddha, as also a cross-bar and a 
Targe upright of a Buddhist railing- The latter is oriiatnenicd with foliated circular disks, on 
one of which is represented a head with a most enormous chignon, and— what is unusual— has 
four oval sockets for cross-bars on either side instead of three. These columns and other frag- 
ments had probably been lying about for ceiiturie till the Muu.iiiiniddjiis, lu Tie reigii of Anrangzeb, 
after demolishing a modern Hindu temple, roughly put them together and set them up on its 
site as a makeshift for a mosque. 

Mothers come here for their puTfleation on the sixth day after chWiblnh -chhattlii puja~ 
whence the building is popularly known as the Chhacthi Yaiiia, and it is visi.cd by enuinious 
crowds of people for several days about the auuiversaiy of Krishna s birth in the mouth of 
Bbadon. A representation of the infant god’s cradle (piilno) is displayed to view, with his 
foster-mother’s churn and other domestic articles.’' 
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The popular idea tliat the existing building was in earlier tiinOs coiiueete'cl 
U’ith Krishna, having been, according to local tradition, Nanda and Jasoda's 
dwelling-house, is by Mr. Grows© jironounced to be entirely fictitious. 
The site, however, apart from the fabric, has probably, he thinks, been associated 
with Hindu worship from very remote antiquity. Other fragments of 
Buddhist character have been occasionally foUud within the precincts of the 
fort at Gobardhan, hut none has been preserved for examination. 

Not mentioned in the official list, but described by Mr. Growse, is a 
building at Nob-jhil, of interest from its possessing the 
same feature, broken pillars, as is found in the Assi 
Ehamba just mentioned. The building is a Muhammadan dargiih, construeted 
out of the wreck of a Hindu temple. The pillars, twenty in number, are ex- 
ceptional in two re.-pects ; first, as being all of uniform design, an anomaly in 
Hindu architecture ; secondly, as being, though of fair height, each cut out of 
a single block of stone. The shaft of each pillar is plain, except for ioiir deep, 
scroll-shaped notches half-way between the base and capital. The result is 
to make each pillar work as if it w’ere in ttvo pieces, one placed above the 
other. Mr. Growse exijlains this peculiar meth id as a survival of an older one, 
in which, large blocks not being procurable, the column had been in fact con- 
structed of I wo pieces [vide snpva^ p. bTj. 

Nothing has been said in the above account of the forts. That at Muttra 

o 

itself, known popularly as K&ns-k^-kila’, but rebuilt 
in historical times by Raja M^n Sinh of Jaipur, 
the chief of Akbar’s Hindu courtiers, has disappeared with the e.Xeeption of the 
massive sub-structure. At Sonkh, in pargauab Muttra, some crumbling walls 
and bastions of an old fort remain ; it was built by a Jat named Hati Sinh in 
the time of Siiraj Mai of Bharlpur. Near Shiihpur, in parganah Kosi, are (in 
a hamlet called Chaukij the remains of a fort erected by Nawab Ashraf Khan 
and Arif Khan or by an earlier personage, Agha Haidar, who was a local 
governor under the Marhattas. At Shergarh in parganah Chhata is a fort, 
now in ruins, built by the Emperor Sher Shah. The Jumna, which once washed 
the fort of its walls, is now more than a mile from it. At Arfng, in parganah - 
Muttra, are the ruins of a fort of tho last century. At Mat is an old mud fort ; j 
at Noh-jhil, in the Mat parganah, are the ruins of an extensive brick fort. Atf 
Sa’dabad the tahsili occupies the site of a fort of the Gosain Himmat Bahadur’s, 
and at Sahpau, in the same parganah, the site of another is pointed out. At 
Mahkban is the site of Rana Katehra’s fort with a history [see Mathura Memoir^ 
p. 273]. None of these, however, is of any special iaterest. 
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Customs. 


For an account of tlie various lative preparations of food-orains reference 
may be mude to the Agra and Mirzapur notices. The 
total weight of food-drains produced in the district is 
by Mr. Buck fixed at 23U, 000 tons. Allowing the population a diet of 18oz. 
per head daily, he reckons that 170,000 tons are consunied in the district 
itself, and that a balance of (10,000 tons is left for store or export. The allow- 
anoe of 18oz. may, however, be thought, too low [see Gag., VII., 495]. 

Of customs special to this district there is little to note, and of customs 
common to it and other districts in the provinces we 
need here take no account. The observances regarding 
marriage, divorce, exclusion from and re-admissions to caste, present minor 
differences as between different sections of the Hindu community, but none of 
sufficient importance to detain us, and it cannot be said of these differences that 
tiiey are certainly local. Reforms in such matters as child marriages are as 
yet, we are officially told, unknown in Muttra. T!ie peculiar customs of Ahirs, 
Gujars, and Jats as regards marriage with an elder brother’s widow, and of 
the last named as regards concubinage and the treatment of the offspring of 
such alliances, have been already mentioned in the account of castes [vide 
fupra, pp, 76, 81]. The only tribunal for deciding questions among Hindus 
regarding marriage, divorce, and sfafas generally is, here as elsewhere, 
the common council of the brotherhood, called a panchuyat. It would seem 
that, in the case at least of Sudras, all decisions of this tribunal regarding 
questions of marriage and divorce between members of the brotherhood are 
binding on the parties, and must be recognized as binding on them by the 
ordinary courts of law. There is no such thiug as a matrimonial court of law 
for Hindus, and when que-tions regarding marriage or divorce are incidentally 
raised, as they often are in the civil and criminal courts, the only basis of deci- 
sion at present is Hindu iaw modified by caste usage. 

It is usual to speak of Muttra as the bead-quarters of Vishnuism, more 

especially under the form of Kriahna worship, and of 
Religion : Brnhiuaiusm. ' . mi 

Benares as the centre ot feivaism. To thi.s, as a general 

statement, exception could hardly bo taken, unless it be held to involve a classi- 
fication of all Hindus into two main orders, as followers of Vishnu and of Siva 
respectively. More than half a century ago the late Professor Wilson found 
himself confronted with the difficulty of satisfactorily classifying Hindus 
by sects, and it can Iianlly be said that that difficulty has even yet been overcome. 
A recent writer [A. H-AYth' s Religions of India, p. 254] apparently abandons as 
hopeless any attempt at an exhaustive enumeration of the Hindu systems. He 
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writes : “Alongside of the great sectarian divinities and their personal surround- 
ings, their wives, fathers, mothers, sons, brothers, and servants, vve meet with 
the ancient gods of Brahmanism, Agni, Indra, Varuna, &c., powers that have 
fallen mostly into decay, but which survive in what remains of the ancient 
ritual, especially in the domestic ceremonies. The heroes of the epic legend, 
such as Banuman, the monkey associateil with Rama, or the five sons of 
Pandu and their common spouse Dranpadi, whose vvorship is highly popular 
throughout the Peninsula, are found here again associated with impersona- 
tions of a very different origin, such as the Ganga (the Ganges), the sun, moon 
and planets. Besides these, each several district, especially m the Dravidian 
South, has its ow’u local deities, which have been identified in the main with 
the general types of Hinduism, but rarely to the extent of being absolutely con- 
founded with them. Finally, the persomiel literally baffles calculation, when we 
add to it, a we must, as crowd of powers without names, of subordinate rank in 
the literature, but which at times play a prominent part in the prepossessions of 

the people There is no mountain, river, rock, cave, tree of any note, which 

has not its genius loci, no village especially which has not its grama devatd, 
which, even when it is one of the great pantheon, nevertheless, appears to the 
popular conscience distinct from the same divinity as worshipped elsewhere. 
Almost all these forms of worship are more or less independent of one another.’^ 
It is necessary also, he remarks, to bear in mind that “ although every 
Hindu has his own pretlilections among tlie many ways that offer of securing 
the favour of Heaven, yet, unless it be from superior education or connection 
with a rigid sect, he is iudifferent to none of those that are within his reach.” 
The distinction here made between the ordinary Hindu and the member of a 
rigid sect is one of considerable importance. It is only the former that is 
usually tolerant and ready to give a willing ear to any new doctrine, especially 
if it comes recommended by any kind of miracle. Professor Wilson took pains 
to imj.ress this distinction upon his readers. “ The worshippers of Vishnu. Siva,, 
and Sakti,” he wrote [Essays on tlie Rdigwus Sects of the Hindus, I., 30,] “ wh& 
are the objects of the following description, are not to be confoumled with the 
orthodox adorers of those divinities. Few Brahmans, if they have any religion 
at all, will acknowledge themselves to belong to any of the popular divisions of the 
Hindu faith, although, as a matter of simple preference, tin y more especially 
worship some individual deity as their . hosen or Ishla Decatd.” 


So much by way of introduction to the special subject of this headintr, the 
Vaishnava sects. so-called Vaishnava, or Vishnuite, sects of Muttra. 

It will be gathered from what has gone before that no 
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hard-and-fast lines of demarcation into sects can, as regards the general Hindil 
population, be laid down. But the avowed members of the sects are generally 
distinguished, plainly enough, by certain outward signs, as well as by certain 
dogmas peculiar to the sjvera! orders ; and it is uoto'. ions, despite the absence of 
a religious census directed to ascertain the fact, th.at the professed votaries of 
Vishnu are in a large majority in this district. Indeed, Mr. Growse remarks 
concerning the reformed Vaishnava sects that at the present day they con- 
stitute the more influential, and it may be even numerically the larger, half of 
the Hindu population,” a remark which he evidently intended to apply to all 
India and not specially to the Muttra district. The Sanskrit name for a sect^ 
Sampraddya, means etymologically “something handed down by tradition,” and 
refers to the established doctrine transmitted by one teacher to another. The 
term happily expresses the main feature in all the sects, which is that some 
more or less deified teacher of a by-gone period is the source to which are re- 
ferred all the doctrines held by the present members, either as originally enun- 
ciated by him or as capable of being directly deduced from his teaching. For 
the early history of the two great sectarian religions, Sivaism and Vishnuism, 
we have few materials. Vishnuism has been traced through Buddhism up tef 
Tree and Serpent worship, and has been supposed to be of Scythian origin. 
Whether, on the other hand, Sivaism is of non-Aryan, or, to be more precise, of 
Dravidian origin, or is the direct descendant of the Vedic god Rudra's worship, 
has been warmly disputed. The internal chronology of the sects is generally 
very vague, and their positive history hardly commences till we come upon the' 
heads of the schools of the tw’elfth century, or, for the Sivaism of Kashmir, a 
little earlier, viz., the niuth [vide Barth’s Relipions of India, p. 190]. 

The general teachers of the reformed Vaishnava creed at first confined 
their labours to the south of India and to Eastern Bengal, where no inveterate 
antipathy between the Aryan peoples and the followers of the Prophet had been 
engendered, and where, consequently, the idea of a common religion, to combine 
Hinduism and Islam, seemed one not incapable of attainment. The conditions 
which favoured their rise have been compared by Mr. Growse to those under 
which the Reformation in Europe came into existence. “ So far as it is possi- 
ble, ” he writes, “to compare natural with revealed religion, the course of Hindu- 
ism and the course of Christianity have been identical in character ; both 
were subjected to a violent disruption, which occurred in the two quarters of 
the globe nearly simultaneou'ly, and which is still attested by the multitude 
cf uncouth fragments into which the ancient edifice was disintegrated as it fell” 
[Mathura Memoir, p. 190]. In Europe the disturbing element was the revival 
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of ancient literature anJ the stuJy of forgotten systems of philosophy ; in India 
it was the Muiiammadan invasions, bringing with it new races and new modes 
of thought. Leaving the reader to follow in the work from which it has beers 
taken the analogv here sugcfested, we nsust be content with giving an enumer- 
ation of the chief reformed sects and a brief note regarding the peculiar doc- 
trines or practices of each. Both the list and the notes are extracted from Mr. 
Growse’s exhaustive and scholarly descriptions, to which, for further informa- 
tion and for examples of the religisvas text-books used by such sect, the reader 
must he ones more referred. 

The four main divisions of the reformed Vaishu-ivas are the S/i Vaishnavn, 
Four main divisions of tlie the Kimharak Va.simava, the Jiadhva t'aishnava, and 
reformed Vaishnavas. the Vishiiu Swaini. The last of these is virtually ex- 

tinct, but it has a successor in the adlieronts of the Gokul Gosain Vallabha- 
charya, who remodelled the Vishnu Swami doctrines. These adherents are 
ordinarily styled either Vallabhacliaryas or Gokulastha Gosains. 

The Sri Yaishnava is the oldest and most reputable of the four reformed 

sects. Its doctrines and practices conform to those of 
(1) lbs Sti Vaishnava, , , .. 

the great teacher itamannja, who lived in the IHli or 

12th century A.D., but who never left the Dakh.m, where he wa« the fou ler, it 
is said, of 700 monasteries, including the famous ones at Kdnchi and Sri Ranga. 
Sanskrit treatises of his own coi s, osition are the standard authorities of iiis 
theology, and the more popular treatises are all written in the vernaculars of the 
south. Even in Brindaban the trreat temple of Rang Ji, built for the sect by 
zealous converts from Jainism, the two hrotiiers of the well-known Muttra 
Seth, Lakhmi Chand, is attended only by foreigners; and the rites and cere- 
monies are neither understood nor cared for by the neighbouring population. 
Their chief dogma, called VisishthdJwaita, is the assertion that Vishnu, the one 
supreme God, though invisible as cause, is visible as effect in a secondary form 
in the material creation. In refusing recog.iition to RaJha as an object cf 
worsliip they differ from the majority at Brindaban. but are in complete ac- 
cord with all the older authorities, according to which — when she is mentioned 
at all — Radha figures as Krishna’s mistress, his wife being Rukmini. Their 
tormula of initiation {mantra) is Om Rdmwja nainah — ‘‘ Om, reverence to Rama."’ 

Two sub-divisior.s, the sect is siib-divided into (ti) the lenkalai and (6) 

-enkaiui.diid VadukaUu. Vadakalai, the members of which differ somewhat 

in doctrine, but chiefly in the mode of making the sectarial mark on the fore- 
head. For a full account of both points of difference .see Mr. Growse’s 
Mathurdj pp. 193-94. 
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Tho Nimbarak Vaishnavas explain tiieir peculiar designation — nimharak 
(2) The Nimbarak Vaish- nieaning “ the snn in a nun tree”— by a legend which 
represents the sun god as descending upon a nim 
tree to oblige the founder of the sect, Bha^karacharya, who had invited a holy 
man to a repasi, but had delayed until after sunset the ceremony of receiv- 
ing his cruest. As the rules of his order forbade the holy man fiom eating 
except in the day-time, Hiiaskdraeharva begged the sun-god to appear and 
shine upon the mm tree under which the holy man was to tcke his food. 
In consequence of this special manifestation of divine favour, the founder’s 
name became Muibarka or liimb.-.- a. Hisspeci.l tenets are little known, 
but his followers are reprts nted as ‘‘ pious, simple-miuded men, leading 
chaste and studious lives.” They hold the doctrine of salvation by faith, and 
another — equally striking in its divergence from ordinary Hindu sentiment — • 
that of continuous conscious individual existence after death. Tlieir theory of 
the future s. ate of the righteous is identical with thatheld bv Christian theologians. 
The great point on which they insist is that “ all visible creation is a shadow of 
the Creator and is, therefore, true in a measure, though void of all substantial 
and independent existence.” This is practically the Idealism of European 
philosopliy. One of the oldest shrines of this sect is on the Dhruva hill at 
Muttra. 

The Madhva Vaishnavas are so named from their founder, Madhvacharya, 
( 3 ) The Madhva Vaish- ^ native of Southern India, born in the year 1199 A.D. 

A temple there at a place called Udipi is still pointed 
out as his residence. He is credited with having at the age of nine years com- 
posed the Bhdsha, or commentary on the Bh.coin'ad Gita, which constitutes the 
sacred scriptures of the sect. The distinctive doctrine of tlie order is the asser- 
tion of an essential Duality (Z?«-uka) between the principles of life (JirnL/iu) 
and the Supreme Being Pamhuifma'. Tlie followers of Madhvacharya are out- 
wardly distinguished by two jierpendicniar white lines dvavvn down the fore- 
head and joining at the root of the nose, with a straight black streak between, 
terminating in a round mark made with turmeric. They are ascattered commu- 
nity, with no temples of any note. 

As mentioned above, the Yallabhucharyas, or, as they are sometimes called 

rru from the town where, since 1565, their chief seat has 

ft) the V allabhaciiarvas. 

been, the Gokulastha Gosains, are the modern repre- 
sentatives of the fourth i-eformed Y aishnava sect, the Vishnu Swami. The found- 
er, Yallabbachurya, was born in the year 1479 A.D., at Champaranya, near Be- 
nares. His parents, Talinga Brahmans, had at the time of his birth arrived there 
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on their way from the south to visit the great northern })laee of pilgrimage. Mr. 
Growse gives an interesting account of the reformer's birth, subsequent career, 
and doctrines. The text and translation of t\xQ Siddhdnta /Ja/msya, the inspired 
work in which this dogma is expressed, are set out at length [see Mathura 
Memoir, pp. 283-86]. It enumerates the Cve classes of sins, original, accidental, 
ceremonial (or social), sin® betnient, and sins sensual, and lays down that 
when there is no union with ti, _ Ureator, there is no putting away of sin. Things 
not consecrated are to be abstained from, but after consecration they may be used. 
As dirty water flowing into the Ganges becomes assimilated with the sacred 
stream, so vile humanity becomes purified by union with God. The practice 
of the sect has been modelled strictly in accordance with these instructions. A 
child is admitted to the sect by the Gosains putting on its neck a string of 
beads and repeating a formula, called the Ashtdkihar mantra, but this is followed 
at the age of puberty by a ceremony resembling that of confirmation among 
Christians of the Established Church, accompanied by a dedication to the deity 
of tan, man, dhan, or body, soul, and substance. But the deity to whom the 
dedication is solemnly made is, at least by the modern representatives of the sect, 
identified with the Gosain who initiates the new member. The result of this doc-: 
trine is that a door is opened to the grossest immorality. No defect, moral or 
intellectual, cau impair the hereditary claim that the Gosain has upon the ador 
ration of his following. Thus, we read [Mathura Memoir, p. 288] : “ By the act 
of dedication a man submits to the pleasure of the Gosain, as God’s representa- 
tive, not only the first-fruits of his wealth, but also the virginity of his daughter 
or his newly-wedded wife; while the doctrine of the Brahma Sambandh is ex- 
plained to mean that such adulterous connection is the same as ecstatic union 
with the God, and the most rnericorious act of devotion that can be performed. 
This glorification of immorality forms the only point in a large proportion of 
the stories in the Chaurdsi T drtd, or ‘Accounts of Vallabhacharya’s 84 great 
proselytes. Mr. Growse has given the text of one of the most extravagant of 
these stories, and, notwithstanding an attempt made bv Professor Wilson to inter- 
pret the doctrine of “ the union of the divinity with living creatures,” as the 
declaration of a philosophical dogma that life and spirit are identical, the revolting 
character of that doctrine as held by the ^'allabbacharyas seems fully proved. 
After this it is satisfactory to learn that, however reprehensible may be the 
inner life of the Gosains, they do not, at least at Gokul, obtrude their practices 
on the puolic, and open scandal is avoided. Moreover, the present head of tho 
community, Gosain Purushottam Lai, is honourably mentioned for liberality an^ 
enlightenment. 
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There are three schools of Vaishnavas of more modern origin — the Bengali 
The three modem sects of Gauriya : the RaJha Yallabhis ; and the disciples 
Vaishnavas. of gwami Hari Das. The first of these orders was 

founded by Chaitanya, born at Nadiya in Bengal in 1485 A.D., who, after 

spending six years in piigiimages between Muttra 

(6) Chaitanya 3 followers. i , , 

and dagannath, fanally settled down at Jaganuath, 
and died there in 1527 A.D. He met his death, it is said, by drowning in the 
sea, into which he had walked in an ecstasy, mistaking it for the shallow waters 
of the Jumna, where he saw, in a vision, Krishna sporting with the Gopis. Six 
of his followers settled at Brindaban, and the recognised leaders were Uiipa and 
Sanatana, the reputed authors of the Mathura Mahatma. The special tenet of 
the Bengali Vaishnavas is the all-sufficiency of faith in the divine Krishna, 
which is adequately expressed by the mere repetition of his name. Their sec- 
tarial mark closely resembles that of the sect last mentioned. The use of a 
rosary of 108 beads made of wood of the sacred tulsi is another characteristic. 

The founder of the Eadha Vallabhis was Hari Vau.«, the son of Vyasa, 
(6) The Eadha Valla- ^ Gaur Brahman of Deobap in the Saharanpnr district. 

Vyasa gave him the name Hari Vans, or Hari’s issue, 
in gratitude to the god that had granted him in his old age the boon of male 
offspring. This sou was born at Bkd, a small village near Muttra, in 1559 
A.D. The sect takes its name from an image of Krishna, styled Eadha Vallabh, 
which was given to Hari Vans by a Brahman when the former w’as travelling 
to Brindaban. This image was by him set up in a temple built between the 
Jugal and Koliy a ghats on the Jumna’s bank. The devotion of the founder 
took the complexion of his strong natural passions and was all directed to 
Eadha, Krishna’s fabled mistress, whom he deified as the goddess of lust. He 
was originally, we are told, an ascetic of the Madhvaclidrya sect, but finding 
it convenient to exchange his celebacy for a married life, took to wife two 
daughters of a Brahman, the same that had given him the image of Krishna. By 
these wives he had two sons, Brajchand and Krishanchand, of whom the latter 
built a temple to Eadha Mohan, which is still in the possession of his descend- 
ants. The former was the ancestor of the present Gosains of the temple of 
Eadha Vallalih, the chief shrine of the sect. On one of the pillars of the temple 
is an inscription that gives the date 1683 samhat (162G A.D.) 

Hari Vans himself composed two poems, the Chautusi Pada, or “84 stan- 
zas,” in Hindi, and the Radhd Sudhd .Nidhi, or “ Treasury of Eadha’s De- 
lights,” in Sanskrit. Of thelatter Mr. Growse has given [Memoir, pp. 203-8] 
the text of 26 out of its 170 couplets, with an English translation. As a whole, 
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the work is described as “a piece of highly iinpassioaed erotic verse,” and sa 
regarded may deserve to be characterized as “a spirited and poetic composition.” 
A single couplet will suffice as an example : if the in^’stic meaning is regarded 
it may remind the reader of Hafiz ; but if the words only are considered, they 
seem to invite comparison rather with some passages of English poets of the 
Fleshly school : 

“ When, O daughter of Vrislia-bhanu, sh.ill I experience the conceit induced by excess of 
voluptuous dalliance, T your handmaid, charged with the message, ‘ (’ome and enjoy 
Krishna’s daiutie.s,’ and aiisivered with a smile, ‘ Ouly stay, friend, till night comes?’ 

The Hindi poem {Chanrusi Palai is much more popular, and Mr. 
Growse remarks that most of the Go-ains know by heart some at least of its 
stanzas. He has given the text and a translation of twelve of them. It will 
suffice to quote Ids criticism : “ If ever,” writes Mr. Growse, “ the languntro 

of the brothel was borrowed for temple use, it has been so here.” He u lus, 
however, that the Gos&ins, who accept as their Gospel these sensuous ravings 
of a morbid imagination, are for the most part highly respectable married 
men, who contrast rather favourably, both in sobriety of life and intellectual 
acquirements, with the professors of rival sects that are based on more reputa- 
ble authorities.” 

. Hari Vans is better known popularly by the title Hit Ji, which he assumed 
to indicate his passionate love for Radha, his divine mistress. His most famous 
disciple, Vyas Ji of Orchha, marked his renunciation of caste by taking food 
from a scavenger’s hand. Another, Dhruva Das, is known as tlie author of 
42 poems, the names of which, with those composed by some oilier disciples,, 
are given by Mr. Growse [J/emoiV, p. 216]. 

The followers of Swam! Hari Das are a pro.sperous sect. The Gosains 
(7) The followers of or priests and their families number about 500, and 
SwamiHariDas. conspicuous of the modern tem- 

ples at Brindaban. It is dedicated to Krishna under his title of Bihari Ji, 
popularly Banke Bihari. This temple has lately been rebuilt at a cost of 
Its. 70,000, a sum that was contributed in the course of 13 years by their clients. 
It is apparently the only temple in all India in the exclusive posses.sion of this 
sect. The present Gosaius trace their descent from two nephews of the founder. 
They are divided into two families, which are constantly quarrelling. Few of 
them, according to Mr. Growse, have any claim to respect on acc.oimt either 
of learning or of good morals. The reigns of Akbar and Jahangir, or tlie end 
of the 16th and beginning of the 17th centuries, were apparently the period 
\ybeu Hari Das flourished ; but it is doubtful whether, as supposed by the 
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late Professor Wilson, tliere was any personal intercourse between Hari Das 
and Chaitanya, although Hari Das is described as the latter’s disciple, Hari Das 
has himself left only two short poems, the Sadhdran Siddhant and Raa ke Pada 
[see the text and a translation of the first in Mathura V.enioir, pp. 222-30J, 
bur his successors have produced voluminous writings The doctrines of the 
founder are substantially identical with the ordinary teaching of the other 
Vaishnava sects. Dor an account of many marvellous events in that founder’s 
life the reader must be referred to Mr. Growsa’s pages [d/«moiV, pp. 219-20]. 

Other modern sects of limited importance are the Malukdasis, who have a tem- 
ple to Ramji, whom, rather than Krishna, they specially 
Other minor sects : (8) . I , 

Maiukdasis ; (9j Tran- worship; and the Pran-nathis, or followers of Pran-nath, 

a Kshatri by caste, who lived at the beginning of the 
18th C'uitury, and was under the special patronage of Glihattra Sal, the famous 
raja of Panna, in Bundelkhand. The followers of Pran-nath are sometimes 
called Dhainis, from Dhain, a name of the Supreme Spirit (Paramaf/u« and are 
not idolaters. Tueir only visible object of religions veneration is a copy of the 
works of their founder. These are fourteen in number, of tvhich Mr. Growsa 
gives the names, wdth a transcript and translation of one of them \Matlmra, 
Memoir, pp. 231-38]. The main doctrine laid down by Pran-nath vvas that “ any 
one religion is as good as another,” and this led to a later development, which 
declared that “ all religious are equally false.” The author of the last doctrine, 
Bakhtawar, is credited by Professor Wilson with having founded a sect, the 
Suuya-vadis, but Mr. Growse would not dignify his following with the name of 
a distinct sect, classing them rather with the isolated atheists who have appeared 
in every age of Hinduism. 

The temples of these sects have some of them been noticed in the account 
of archmologv, and the remaining ones of importance will be described in the 
town notices at the end of this Memoir (see especially Brindaban and Gokul). 

Of the Saiva sects that have not been described in previous volumes soma 
account will be given in Benares. There are no available sources of special 
information regarding those represented in this district. The absence of any 
record of the sect at the recent census, so far as regards this district, has already 
been notice!. In the vernacular lists they are all entered under such general 
titles as Jogi, Bairagi, &c. 

Of the Muhammadan religion sufficient has been written in the MoRAD- 

. ABAD notice, and we pass on therefore, to the Christian 

ChrLav L’i jiissions. 

religion, or rather to the missions in connection there- 
with that have been established in the district. The Herd. P. M. Zenker, of 
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Agra and Muttra, has kindly furnished the following account of the Church 
Missionary Society’s branch at Muttra : — 

“ The mission, which up to date is but a small one, was started by the 
Church Missionary So- ^evd. H. W. Shackell, of Agra, about 18G0. It has, 
Up to recent times, always been a kind of out-station 
either of the Agra or the Aligarh mission of the Church Missionary Society. 
With the beginning of this year 1882) the committee of the Church Missionary 
Society, however, introduced a change. Being desirous to take up the work of 
evangelizatioii more vigorously, they raised Muttra to an independent mission 
station and made it over to my charge, directing me to reside at Muttra as 
soon as shitable accommodation could ba found. The Cliurch Missionary Society 
possessed a small plot of ground in the Muttra cantonment, not far from the 
English and Roman Catholic Churches. On this ground a small bungalow has 
been erected which serves the purposes of chapel and school. The school in 
Muttra, which seems to have been opened almost frotn the time the mission 
was started, is a small anglo-veruaoular one. Urdu and Hindi, as well as an 
elementary knowledge of English, are taught. It has one Christian master 
and the number of boys attending it amounts to 18. At Muttra the post of head 
catechist is at present vacant ; of other agents there are a Christian school-mas- 
ter and a colporteur of the North India Bible Society. At Brindaban there 
are stationed four evangelists and two Bible-women. The number of Christians 
connected with the Church Missionary Society at Muttra stan(|s at present (August, 
1882) as follows: adults 36, children 20. Since the opening of the Muttra 
Church Missionary Society Mission, 31 adults and 6l children have been bap- 
tized.” 

We are indebted to Mr. John Ewen, of Muttra, for the following account 

^ . of the Baptist Mission : “ In the official ‘ History of the' 

Baptist Mission. .... 

Baptist Missions in India’ no account is given of the 

origin of the Muttra branch. It must, however, have been commenced soma 

years prior to 1827, as under the heading Muttra the following brief notice is 

given : — • 

“ ‘ B, Richards ; native preacher, Ram Das. In 1817 the church consisted of seven members, 
of whom five were natives. The l-abours of the pastor were considerably diversified, and his 
house was the resort of many imjuirers, besides the poor and sick to whom he was in the habit 
of affording aid. At the close of 1S28 he returned to the communion of the Episcopal Church, 
and Ram Das was sent to Benares.’ 

“ It was not re-occupied till 1842. Land was then secured at Bhiitesvar 
[a suburb of the city of Muttra, deriving its name from a small temple situated 
about a quarter of a mile from the Dig gate], premises erected, and a Christiau 
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village built. It appears to have enjoyed considerable prosperity till the Mutiny 
broke out, when it shared the fate of everything English and Gunscian. In 
1857 the mutineers fired the bungalow and razed the village. They have never 
been re-built, nor since that \'ear has the mission been systematically wonted. 
The general committee have just (August, 18b2) announced their intention of 
abandoning it entirelj'f’ 

The usual classes of Government schools exist in the district, and the statis- 
tics for the year 1880-81, both of these and of the 
non-Goveruinent ones, may be conveniently shown, as 
in former notices, in tabular form, thus : — 


Public instruction. 


Ciafes of school. 
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Total 

210 ■ 

6,172 j .367 

2 5,403 

5 3 

8 

2.;, ,186 . 

23,750 


The ziia or high school is at Muttra itself. lu the English tleparimeut 
there were, in the year 1880-81, 154 scholars, of whom 13G learnt also Urdu or 
Hindi, and 18 Per.sian. The seven tdi-ili .schools were at Aring, Farah, Brin- 
diiban, Ko.-i, Cbliaia, Mahaban and Sad.ibaJ, and tiie r-arganali school at JSada- 
bad. The high or C'lusiGS in thesf^ uiiii in tin villuirp ' IttiUcuhtiivli) scliools utg tli 0 
middle schools rcterreJ to in the annual reports of the De[)artment of Public 
Instruction, and the primary schools are the lower classes in iiotli tovrn and 
vil. a "G schools. This double classification according to localitv and status 
reqt. r_'-- , ■ iie borne in mind in any- reference to the nn.mber .scli.iui- oi a 
district. Ine total number of Government schools, nut counting s..g i.\.t 0 
departments of the same in.stitutit -.j a.'- distinct schools, wa.s, in 1880-81, IdG ; 
there were, besides, 5 municipal schools and fiO inissionaiy and indigenous 

16 
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institutions. It need scarcely be added that the number constantly varies, but 
less in the actual number of schools classified by locality, as in the number of 
so-called middle, uj'j'cr piimaiy, and lower primary schools. The proportion 
pf Hindus to lliisalinans under instruction in the Government schools was 
almost as 20 to 1. As illustrating the condition of things educational in Muttra 
Mr. Growse’s remarks, written in 1873-7-1, are of interest: — 

“ The village hulka/iaii'li schuols are ste.i<lily iaiproving. The progress no doubt is very gra- 
dual, and until the whole character of the district is radically changed, will never, 1 fear, 
advance very far. In niy fir-t report for the year 1870-71 I eipressed the surprise that I felt 
on finding the most classic laud ot Hinduism such a veritable Bteotia A largo proportion of 
the village sehooU had (so far as I could judge; a jmrely iian.mal existeuee, aud it was only iu 
the two common place and unciiaracteristic parg.uias of Sadabad and Jalesar that they were at 
alien a par with the iieighbouting distiicts The reasou is not far to seek ; iu all holy places 
secular learning is somewhat at a discount, aud though Benares is esteemel equally sacred, the 
reputation for sanctity attaches only to the city itself, whereas five out of the six Muttia par- 
ganas all go to make up the one great Urutii of the Braj-manual. Again, the followers ot Siva 
at Benares recognise the religious meiit of the ilogic.il study, while the Vaishnavas of Muttra 
rely entirely on simple and (it may be) uniutelligeut Ohakit or taitb ; and as I have shown at 
length in my District Memoir, the one sect which especially took birth here is based on the 
degrading principle that soiisud enjoyment is the highest foim of divine service. Thus the 
most influential leaders of the people make no pretension to advanced scholarship, while the 
Bwarms of priests aud devotees of a lower class who aic supported by the endowments of the 
innumerable temples, aie .as utterly illiterate as the mendicant orders ot all relig.ous think it no 
shame to be. In my report, though I did nut feel espctially conceined to dwell upou the fact, 

I incidentally refer to the ciceroues ot Bi'iiulaban and the Chaubes of .Muttra as most hopeless 
glasses to deal with. When we get to the moie remote parts of t!;e district, such as the old 
pargana of Noh-jhil, the blight of soperstiticn has a less deadening influence ; but we are con- 
fronted by the new difficulty arising fiom the peculiarities of race, for there the population 
are all but exclusively Jats, who, with many flue points in their charaetpr, have always been 
notorious for their aveision to all sedentary occupations. Thus, as long as Muttra contiuuea 
to he itself its educational standard, it may be feared, it will never be a high one.” 

To tliis iiiiiy be added tlie following extract from a recent report (1881-82) 
of the {secretary iMr. Cruicksbank) to the local committee : — “ Bi ahman and 
Bania children reap most benefit from the Government schools. Kayaths and 
Muhammadans, too, are well represented. Ghamars have not a single boy at 
school, so there is a large field for the new district committee to cover in the 
matter of extending rudimentary education downwards.’’ 

Tiie Cost ot primary education in Iduttra is slightly lower than iu the pro- 
vinces generally, dlie provincial average cost for llie year 1880-81 of each 
pupil was : iu bojs’ vernacular (primary) .schools its. 1-4-1 , iu girls' vernacular 
(primary) schools lis. 5-11-11. How tiiese figures compare with the cost in 
European countries has been shown elsewhere Icide Gaz., Vll. (Eaeukhabad), 
p. 81 ; IX. {SHAU.jAH.vKi'ijK), p. 1)7]. Hefcrcuce to the small proportion of’ 
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the population that can read and write, as sliown by the census statistics, has 
already been made [_.s(/prn, p. 62], 

It may not he without interest to turn from this brief notice of the present 
History of education state of education in the district to the record of its 
in Muttra. Condition at earlier periods of British rule. It tvas 

not until about the year 1847 that the attention of Gov-erninent was specially 
directed to this subject. In tliat year an inquiry was set on foot to discover 
the exact jirovisions made for the educational wants of the people, and the results, 
as regards this district [taken from tlie memoir compiled by Mr. Thornton, 
p. 76], seem to have been as follows : - 


r^'umber of schools in 1847. Number of scholars in 1847. 



It will of course be understood that there were no Govonimeiit schools in 
1847, nor indeed for some years afterwards, those referred to in the above 
statement being all of the class now styled indigenous. Of the kind of instruc- 
tion afforded by these schools no information is given beyond the statement 
that “ the books read in Persian and Hindi were of the kind noticed in the dis- 
trict schools generally." These schools were usually held in the verandah of 
the principal supporter’s hou-ie or under some shady tree. The teachers were 
chiefly Brahmans, but 11 Kayasths, 2 Bair.igis, 1 Bauia, and 1 Jat figure 
amongst them in the report. Fourteen were said to teacli for no pecuniary- 
return, but with two exceptions the rest were remnnerated by periodical pay- 
ments and by presents of money or grain. 

It is clear that a great advance v.-as made when Muttra wa.s chosen, in 
1854, as one of the eight experimental districts placed by Mr. Thomason unJer 
a 'Visitor-General of iSchools (Mr. H. S. Ueid). It had the honor of being the 
first district in wliich Government village {halkdUindi) schools were opened. 
These were started in the parganah of Kosi by Mir Iimlad 'Ali, then talisiflar, 
iinJer Mi Reid's orders. iNiiic tali>i.i .schools had been opened somewhat 
earlier, in 1850, but the zila school was not established until 1867. In 1868, 
during the eu husiasin for female education that then prevailed, no fewer than 
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21 Government girls' schools existed in the district. These had dwindled doWa 
to 5 in 1881. Comparing the total number of schools of rdl kinds and tho 
number of pupils at four dliferent perio Is, they ap>ppar to have been as tollows ; — 
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vf schools 
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Govern- 
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“ By a curious caprice, ” writes Mr. Beanies [Cow/;. Gram., I., 89], ‘‘ Hindi, 


when it uses Arabic words, is assumed to become a 
new language, aud is called by a new name — Urdu; 
but tvlien Panjabi or Siudhi do the same, they are not so treated. ” To the 
same effect are the following remarks, taken from JSotes on the Education Ques- 
tion (1882) by Mr. Growse : — “As regards the language question, I have no 
patience with the continued use of the fantastic word ‘ Urdu. ’ M hat people 
talk all over these provinces is Hindustani, which, when written, takes a Per- 
sianized form among iluhammadans, and a Hindi form among Hindus. In 
both phases it has a Hindi basis which cannot be got rid of even in the most 
artificial Urdu ; on the other hand, a multitude of Persian words have been 
naturalized in its common vocabulary, which even in Hindi it would he 
pedantic to ignore. As it is already the general medium t)f intercourse 
throughout India, all lud.ian races may evoutually be brought to accept it, and 
therefore the recognition of a multiplicity of spoken dialects asdl.^tinct literary 
languages is much to be deprecated. ” Tnere is but one way (Mr. Growse 
points out) in which a complete reconciliation between Urdu and Hindi can 
he effected, and that is b}’ the adoption of the Koman character. 

It will be observed that it is only “ as distinct literary languages ” that 
the recognition of the numerous dialects of northeru India is deprecated. As 
forming the only vehicle of communication of very large numbers of the people, 
that collectively constitute by far the largest jiroportion of the population, the 
study of these dialects, and even the attempt to n-duce to rule the muiatious 
undergone in the passage from one language-area to another, need not be re- 
garded as other than useful, and even (to those ofticei s of Goverupient at least 
■wke are brought into more immediate connection with the masses necessary. 


LAJfGUiQE. 
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It tas been reserved to the notice of this district to fjlve a brief account of ' 
the various languacres and dialects of the North-Western Provinces. In the 
present imperfect state of our knowledge regarding tht-m, notwithstanding 
the great strides taken of late years, only provisional conclusions can be re- 
corded. 'Ihe following sketch, therefore, claims to be merely a sketch, its ob- 
ject being rather to stimulate inquiry than to sum up the results of previous 
knowledge. 

It is commonly stated that Hindi is spoken over an area exceeding f,48.COO 
square miles, and by a fourth of the inliahitauts i/f India. In a very limited 
sense this is trueg that is to .say, it is true if by' Hindi we mean the iterary or 
High-Hindi, under which term Dr. Hoernlo would include Urdu or Hindu- 
stani, but it is not true if we mean to imply that one language and one only is 
spoken over that area. This r.tlea«t is the decisive statement nade by Dr. 
Hoernle, whose Grammar of the Gnu ian Languages has placed him at once in the 
front rank of oriental philologists. The existence of that work vender-s it un- 
necessary here to do more than refer the reader to its jaiges for .the laws of 
euphonic mutation that have been, by unstinted labour, educed from the seem- 
ingly rough and uucouth forms of language in northern India. Something, 
however, may be .said regarding the classification of those forms of siieech into 
languages and dialects that will have an interest for the general reader, and 
possibly lead him to follow up, in the learned work just mentioned and else- 
where, this niost interesting .study. Nov >houhl it be supposed that finality has 
yet been reached, or perhaps approached, in this field, for, both as regards the 
classification and the grammatical structure of the languages and dialects fresh 
light may compel modification of the views here advanced. 

.Djsieaa of one language, Dr. Hoende tells ns we must count two lan- 
gU'ig'-'S as exi.sting in the so-called Hindi area. These he in his grammar styles, 
for want of better names, the Western Hindi and the Eastern Hindi; but the 
iuappropriateness of these terms, conveying as they do the idea that the dififer- 
ence is one of dialect merely, is admitted and deplored. “In realitv,” writes 
Dr. Hoernle, “ they are us distinct from one another as Bengali in the east 
and Panjabi in the west are .supposed to bo distinct bom what is commonly 
called Hindi. ” lii the prospectus of A Comparative Dictionary of the Bihari 
Eanguago, aul-. April, 18b2, and issued jointly by Mr, George A, Grierson,- 
C.s , and Dr. A. P. KuJolf Hoernle, it is proposed to replace “Eastern Hindi” 
by the name “ BiLaii. Its habitat is there described as the country between 
Benares and Puriiia on the west and east, and Jabalpur to the Himalayas on 
the north and south. But, before dealing uith the differences between Western 
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111. South Gaudian speech. 
Mardtlii, 


and Eastern Hindi (if so they maj- still be styled), it will be convenient to refer 
to their respective affinities to tiie other langna^Tes of the same stock. These 
allied languages are all comprehended l)y Dr. Hoerole in the term Gaudian, 
^lich he defines to mean “ North-Indian vernacular of Sanskrit origin.'’ The 
tern is evidently derived from Gany (or Gaud), the Sanskrit name of the cen- 
tral'oart of Bengal, and has at lea-<t the merit of convenience. Ailopting if, we 
get a dassification into four groups of languages, each group representing what 
Dr. Harnle calls “ a speech” 

1 horth Gauclian speech. 

Haipali -j 

•Kumaoni > dialects. 

*Garhwali 

11. Weit Gaudian speech. 

•Western Hindi. 

Panjabi. 

Gujrati. 

Sindbi. 

The Northern Gaudian “ speech ” is represented by throe dialects of what is 
apparently one great language, the areaof wliiclt is bomideil on the south bv that 
of Hindi, on the west by the upper Satlaj, on the east by the upper Saukluissi, 


I V. East Gu’idian speech. 
^Eastern Hindi (^or Bihiiri). 
Bengali. 

Oriya. 


and on the north by the higher ranges of the Himalayas. Two of the dialects 
and two of the languages grouped above belong to the North-Western Pro- 
vinces — those (namely I that are marked with an asterisk : Kumaoni, Garliwiili, 
Western Hindi, and Eastern Hindi. The two last are the languages of the 
plains and in each may be distinguished four dialects, or rather groups of dia- 
lects, most of them being farther sub-divisible. 



Western Hindi. 


Eastern Hindi or Bihdri. 

1. 

Western Riijputana (principal 

5. 

Baiswari or Avadhi. 


dialect Marwari). 

fi. 

Bhojpuri. 

2. 

Eastern Riijputaua. 

7. 

Maithili. 

3. 

Braj Bhasha. 

8. 

Magudhi. 

4. 

Kanauji. 




Of these we are specially concerned, in an account of the Muttra district. 


only with one, the Braj Bhasha, which derives its name from Braj or Yraj, 
the district round Brlndaban and Muttra, but is spoken all over the upper Doab, 
in the plains of the J umna and Ganges. The other names for the most part 
carry with them a sufficient indication of the districts where they" are spoken, 
and it should be mentioned that no hard-and-fast lines of demarcation can be 
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drawn. “ Adjoining lang ■ and dialects,” writes Dr, Hoeriile, “ in most 
cases pass into each other so in.j, MKeptihly, that the determination of each will 
always remain more or less a niati doubt and dispute. At present we can 
only fix with certainty tht5 centres ot^eir respective areas.” The reader may, 
however, he reminded that an attempt to mark off these limits has been made by 
Dr Hffinde in the coloured map of the languages of North India w'hich accompa- 
nies his Grammar, 

To the Braj is given the honour of being the typical dialect of Western 
Hindi. The literary or High Hindi if merclv a inoJitied form of the Braj 
dialect, “ which was first transmitted inyo the Urdu by curtailing the a.mplitude 
of its inflinxional forms, and admitting a few of those peculiar to Panjabi and 
Marwari; afterwards Urdu was changed into High Hindi ” It follows, therefore, 
that the High Hindi as distinguished f'om Urdu is a very modern language ; 
while Urdu it.sfelt dates only from tlie twelfth century. To be quite accurate, 
therefore, we should distinguish not two languages, but three as those s[)okea 
in the Hindi proa, vu., IVestern Hindi, Eastern Hindi (or, if we adopt the 
nomenclature of the prospectus above refeired to, Hindi and Bihari must 
take the place of Western Hindi and E.isteru Hindi), and the High Hindi or 
Urdu. The last, however, is nowhere the vernacular of the masses, but is the 
language ot literature, of the towns and of the higher classe.s. It takes the 
form of Urdu among Jluhammaduns and of Hindi among Hindus, “ a distinc- 
tion less marked in the mouths of the people than in the books of the learned.” 
These three forms of speech were not distinguished at the recent census. The 
explanation given iu tlie Census Report is that the prevailing opinion in these 
Provinces, which treats them as merely dialectic variations ot one language,” 
has been followed \_Census Report, 1631, p. 6h]. 

Dr. ilcernlo’s enumeration of the main differences between W estern 
Hindi and Eastern Hindi has been quoted at length in another volume (see 
WiBZAPUiij, and this brief notice may he concluded with a few remaiks, for 
which we are indebted to Mr. Drowse’s woik, on the peculiarities special to the 
Muttra district. Tliese cou.sist, mainly, iu a strong pieference for words of 
Sanskrit origin. Thus. water’ is ju/, not pdiii ; ‘ laud’ is dhaiti, not zaiidn ; 
‘a father \s, pitd ; ‘ a graudson,’ ndili ; and ‘ time’ sainaij. Common phrases used in 
conversation are usually Hindi ; thus the Persian tkbdl, ‘ good fortune,’ is 
represented by the Hindi pratdp ; and ta-'shrij land, ‘ to arrive’, by' kirpa 
kanid. The number of words absolutely peculiar to the district is probably 
very' small. A glossary of expressious tliat might strike a stranger as 
unusual will be found at the end of Mr. Growse’s ^Memoir, and it will suffice 
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to refer the reader to it. The use of a peripb g., p6nch ghat assi, i. e., 

go — 5-75, instead of pachhaltar, to expros^j^.ierals, is common in the villages. 
In pronunciation, too, there are pecnliarii^ . s is subu.ituted for sA, as in si'unil 
for sJtdmil ; ch for s as clutd for t.'tu; oc^ionally the last is reversed, as charsa 
for eharcha ; the vowels a and t are often interchangeable in Lak<hman or Laksh- 
min, Brahmin or Brahmin. For a is clten used o, as chalo gayo for child gayu, 
but this is by no means confined to H'.nttra. Neither is the use of kari for ki. 
The sign of the agent ne is som 'u net used as a sign of the ditive. For the 
oblique forms us, is, of the demonstrat’ve pronouns we always hear wd, td, in 
Muttra and in neighbouring districts. 

In connection with the subject of language the reader may be referred to 
an exceedingly interesting chapter (the twelfth) in Mr. Growse’s work dealing 
with the “ Etymology of Local Names ” S^pace, however, forbids more than 
a reference. 

As might be presumed from the account of education given in a former 
page, the list of local native anchors and their works 

Xjlt6F3,tlir6 ~ ^ 

is not a long one, nor does it contain a single name of 
note beyond the limits of the district. Tlie following printed works may be 
mentioned : Purdn Pramdn Sundarbh (Commentaries on the Puians) in Sans- 
krit, by Pandit Udai Parkash Deo Sarma ; Kuru-vausa MFsti-ry of the Kuru 
dynasty) in Sanskrit, hy Pandit Mnkand Lai Deo Sarma; tliree lectures in 
Hindi on the degraded state of India, by Pandit Radha Charan Goswdmi ; 
some erotic verses regarding Krishna and riiidlia in Himli, by Sah KiniJan 
Lai ; two books of Euclid in Urdu, by P'a'U Xtma Lain, B A ; a treatise on 
physic in Hindi, by Chaube Dip Rarn ; a Persian Icitor-wrii er, by Lnla Jawahir 
Lai; and an elementary work on aritlm. -tic in Urilu, by Nur-ul-iaii, There 
may be others, but the above includes all the names supplied bv the Collector. 

There are three printing presses, one called the Mainhai ul-uldni, owned 
PfluUng pr6sses and news* l^anhaia Lai, and the other two, both called the 

Muttra Press, owned respectively by Ram Naraiii 
and Mewa Ram. The press belonging to the last-named proprietor issues a 
monthly paper called JSairarig-rriazdinin. 

There are two societies .sabha), partly religious and partly literary, iu 
Xjiterfiry mid religious Hduttra, and one wholly religious lu ioriudahau. 
societies. Those in Muttra are the Arya Saindj established in 

January, 1882, and the Bh-irgu Sabha, estalilished in December, 1881. The 
former consists of about 40 or 50 members, and is held every Sunday in muhalla 
Mandavi Ram Das, its object being the propagation of the religion enjoined 
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by the Vedas. The latter is composed exelnsively of Dliusars, who meet only 
occasionally in nmhalla Sitlaghit, the object of the society being the advance- 
ment of education and religion. The society at Brindaban was established in 
February, IdSl, and is called the Vasuya D/iarm Parichdri. It is held twice a 
month, on the 11th of the bright and dark halves of the moon, in muhalla 
Kadharaman. About 150 or 200 persons assemble on these occasions; the 
Bhagavad Gita is read and a lecture on religion is given. 

The district contains 15 imperial and 6 district post-ofBces. The former 

are at Muttra, Muttra cantonment, Aring, Baldeo, 
Post-office. . ’ ^ J. 

Brindaban, Chliata, Farah, Gobardhan, Kosi, Ma- 

haban, Mat, Nohjhil, Raya, Sa’dabad, and Sahar. The district offices are at 
Barsana, 01, Sabpau, Shergarh, Sonkh, and Surir. The postal receipts for 
four out of the past twenty years were as follows : — in 1865-66, Rs, 10,045 ; 
in 1870-71, Rs. 11,913; in 1875-76, Rs. 24,119 ; in 1880-81, Rs. 17,831. In 
the last-mentioned year, Hs. 7,631 w'as obtained from unpaid letters, &c., and 
Rs. 8,712 from the sale of ordinary postage stamps. The expenditure in 
181)5-66 was Rs. 6,926 ; in 1870-71, Rs. 13,517 ; in 1875-76, Rs. 12,461 ; in 
1880-81, Rs. 11,357. In the fifteen years 1865-81, the number of newspapers, 
parcels, and books annually received has more than doubled, while the number 
of letters received has more than trebled. 


There is no Government telegraph office in Muttra, but there are fivg 


Telegraph. 


offices belonging to the different railway companies. 
Thev are at Jalesar-road station on the Eiist Indian 


Railway ; Muttra and Raya stations on the Muttra-Hathras Light Railway ; 
and Muttra and Parkham stations on the Muttra- Achhnera Railway. 

According to the latest allocation statement IMuttra contains 31 police-sta- 

_ tioiis, 7 first-class, 2 second-class, 15 third-class, and 

Police. 

7 foiii t':-clas3. The first-class stations are at Muttra 
city, Farah, Sa’dabad, Kosi, Baldeo, Raya, and Aring ; the second-class at Noh- 
jhil and Chhata ; and the third-class at Sadr Bazar, Jail, Mat, Sbergarh, Sabpau, 
Mahaban, Surir, Sahar, Sonkh, Barsana, Rasulpur, GobarJliau, Majlioi, Brin- 
daban, and 01. The fourth-class stations or outposts are at Biijana, Gigla, Sonai, 
Hansganj, Bhartpur road, Brindaban road, and Molianpur or Aurangabad. 

In 1881 , the regular, municipal, and town police mustered together 881 
then of all grades, including 16 mounted constables. There was thus one 
policeman to every 1’64 square miles and 761 inhabitants. The cost of the force 
Was Rs. 82,041, of which Rs. 54,295 were debited to provincial revenues, and 
the remainder defrayed from municipal and other funds. Besides these there, 

17 
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Infanticide. 


were, in 1881, 1,602 village and road watchmen, distributed amongst the 973 
inhabited villages of the district at the rate of one to every 304 inhabitants. 
Their sanctioned cost, Rs. 58,236, was met out of the 10 per cent cess. 

The statistics of reported crime for the six years 1876-81 include 49 
murders, 36 dacoities, and 85 robberies. The value of property stolen varied 
from Rs. 29,001 ^of which Rs. 15,007 were recovered) to Rs 76,704 (of which 
Rs. 12,697 were recovered). The percentage of convictions to persons tried 
varied from 78 to 87. But these and other similar matters are fully dealt with 
in the departmental reports and do not call for further notice here. 

Mutta-a was relieved from the operation of the Infanticide Act (VIII. of 
1870) in 1874. The rules of the Act were enforced 
from 10th May^ 1871, the villages proclaimed being 
six in number, four of Rajputs (J4don and (lablot) and two of Abirs. The 
population of these villages was 2,335, of whom 512 were boys and 248 girls. 
In 1872 the number of villages had decreased to 5, and in 1874, as mentioned 
above, these villages were relieved from the operation of the Act. 

There is but one jail in the district. Tite average number of prisoners 
, was 450 in 1850 ; 101 in 1860 ; 179 in 1870 ; and 

167 in 1880. The other statistics jtresent no con- 
stant features, varying from year to year. They will be found in all necessary 
detail in the annual reports. 

Before proceeding to the next head — the fiscal history of the district — it 
Present area, revenue '"'ill Convenient to give details of area, revenue, 
and rent. digtriet at the present time (1882). 

By prefixing these statistics to the head just mentioned, comparison between 
the present and past conditions of the district will be facilitated. The district 
is still a temporarily-settled one ; in other words, the amount taken as land- 
revenue is fixed for a term of years. The current settlement has been sanc- 
tioned by Government for a term of 30 years, which commenced on different 
dates in different parganahs, viz., in parganah Sa’dabad from June, 1875 ; in 
parganahs Mahaban and Muttra from June, 1876 ; in parganahs Chhata and 
Kosi from March and June, 1877, respectively; and in parganah Mat (Noh- 
jhil) from March, 1878. The dates on which the settlement will expire fall, 
therefore, between the years 1905-8. 

The total area in 1881-82 was 1,440’9 square miles, of which 1,111’3 were 
cultivated, 228 5 cultivable, and lOlT barren. The area paying Government 
revenue or quit-rent was 1,311’4 square miles (1,011'3 cultivated, 210'5 
caitivable, 89’6 barren). The amount of payment to Government, whether 
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limJ-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, but 
not water-rates) was Rs. 1 6,05, 1 lU; or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 18,13,238. 
The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 27,43,867. 

The early fiscal history of Muttra presents unusual difficulties ; for, in 

_ the first place, the separate units of area that now make 

Fiscal history. , f . , , • • 

up the district only came under a common adminis- 
tration in the year 1832 ; and in the second place, the physical characteristics 
of the two halves of the district, distinguished as the cis- Jumna and the trans- 
Jumna parganahs, have, to a considerable extent, influenced the fiscal history 
of each. We shall, therefore, in the following brief review, follow the course 
adopted in the Settlement Report and deal with the history of each half separately. 

It will be convenient, however, to begin by recapitulating briefly the cir- 
cumstances under which the territory now comprised in Muttra came under 
British administration, and also the arrangements for the collection of revenue 
made immediately on the annexation. It has been mentioned in Part I. (supra 
p. 5) that most of what is now the Muttra district passed into the bands of the 
British, at the end of 1803, by the treaty of Anjangaon made with Sindhia. In 
the schedule attached to that treaty, the parganahs and separate estates, with 
the estimated yearly value of each, appear as follows : — 






E». 

Geaer*! Fetron’s jdgfr 

f Noh-jhtl 

"• ••• \ Sousa 


• •• 

80,000 


, Mat 

••• 

• •• 

1,41,500 

General DeBoigue’s jdgtr 

\ Sir.labad 
"'J Siihpau 


... 

2,02,088 

40,000 


\ MaUiban 


• *. 

21,424 

Under Ambaji Inglia 

... ... Muttra and 

customs collected 


in NobjMl 


... 

65,000 

Zaminddri of lianjit Sinh 

in the Doab ... Hosa.ngauj and Fanigaon 


6,J00 

Ditto 

west of the Jumna ... 

... 


13,23,370 



Total 

••• 

19,24,332 


Regarding the above estimated yearly value, it should be observed that, 
owing chiefly to the difference in the area of the various estates mentioned 
In the treaty, as compared with the area of the present district, a difference 
that cannot now be exactly ascertained, and, further, owing to the doubt that 
exists regarding the value of the rupee in which the calculations were made, 
the figures do not admit of comparison with those of British assessments. 
The disposal of the parganahs among the British districts of Farukhabad, 
Etawah, and Agra, has been mentioned in Part I, ; where it was also stated 
that considerable doubt exists as to the dates when several of those parganahs 
came, for the first time, under British administration, We may take it, how- 
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ever, as certain that the tians-Juinna par^anahs, now constituting the Mat, 
Mahaban, and Sa’dabad tah-ils, were, in 1804, included in tlie Aligarh district ; 
while the ois- Jumna parganatis, inclndeil in the mo lern tah'ils of IJiittra, 
Clih^ta, and Kosi, were, in 1808, p :i ' i f the Agra district. The arrangements 
made for the realization of the revenue immediately after the annexation, are 
contained in a proclamation i.ssued by the Commander-in-C'hief on 11th Octo- 
ber, 1804, and were afterwards incorporated into and enlarged bv Regulation 
IX. of It'OS. It will be sufficient to refer the reader for the details of these 
arrangements to Chapter III. of Mr. 'Wliiteway’s Settlement Report, merely 
observing here that they contemplated a scries of short settlements to be made 
with independent zamindars in preference to talukdars, and to culminate, in 
1815, in a permanent settlement of all lands that should then be in a suffi- 
ciently advanced state. No such permment settlement of this district, it is 
scarcely necessary to say, has vet been made. 

In the trans-Jnmna parganahs — Nohj'hil, Mat, Raya and Sonai, 
.... , Mahaban and Sa’dabad —the great error at the out- 

Fiscal history oi trana- “ 

Juaiiia paraaiiahs to oon- set, though One perhaps nniivoidaiile at the time, 
clusiou of la.st settlement. t o /■ • . , , . 

was that ot favouring talukdars to the detriment 

of the real village owners. Thus, we find that the whole of this tract was at 
The first triennUl settle- the first settlement, made in 1804 and called the first 
triennial, settled with only three persons. Their 
names, the tenure on which they held, and the revenue that they engaged to 
pay, may be conveniently shown as follows : — 


Talukdar. 

How held. 

Pargaiiah or estate. 



f 

1 

Mahaban 

Mat III 

Sunai 

Baja Days Ram of Hath- 

Farm ,, 

i 

.. 

* ras. 


1 

'^ahnan ^ ** 



1 

L 

Chui.i Htinsi (in N, of ^rahahan) 
birnagar (in IN, of Sa’dubad) 




Total 

Baja Bhagwant Sinh) 

Taluka 

,A 

t 

Tiiluka A'r Lashk.irpnr (in E. of ilahabanl 
Vilhiifos of Sa’dabad 

of Mursan. 1 

Farm 


Host of Sa’dabad 

yonkh and .Madi'm tin E. of Mahaban) 
lJuoetia (in S. of Alat) 




Total ... 

Banmast Kb fin ... 

Do. 


Noh-jl.n 


Jama. 


Ks. 

a. 

p. 

99,278 

0 

0 

40, '’t. 7 

0 

0 

:;.;,S43 

0 

0 

16,5 17 

0 

0 

25,161 

0 

0 

251 

0 

0 

168 

0 

Q 

2,05,922 

0 

0 

13 3: 1 

12 

0 

10,094 

13 

o 

1,35,750 

0 

0 

7,445 

0 

0 

2,229 

0 

0 

1,68,8.50 

p 

0 

69,000 

0 

0 
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The farm to Ranmast Khan was especially ordered as a conciliation to a 
powerful rebel. Raja Daya Ram had obtained possession, immediately after the 
conquest, of the estates that stand opposite to his name in the above list. 
Sa’dabad had, shortly after that event, been oiven in farm to Raja Bhagwant 
Sinh. The reasons recorded by tlie settlement otiicer for continuing these 
talukdars in possession, had reference to the presumed refractory and violent 
spirit of the zamlndars, and to the difficulty that was anticipated if any attemi>t 
were then made to disturb their possession. No very long time, however, 
elapsed before Government felt itself strong enough to disregard the danger of 
removing them ; while any considerations of injustice to the talukdars in taking 
dihis course, were rendered unnecessary by their own conduct. Ranmast Khan, 
after two years’ tenure of his farm, lost it by an act that amounted to open 
rebellion. Daya Ram and Bhagwant Sinh did not openly rebel, hut they were 
■constantly setting the power of Government at defiance. When, therefore, 
•Commissioners were appointed, under Regulation X. of 1807, to superintend 
the second triennial settlement, the first task to which they had to address 
themselves, was the carrying out of new arrangements consequent upon the 
removal of these great farmers. 

The second triennial settlement was, for the most part, made with the village 
The second triennial set- zamlndars. The change of system was accompanied, 
tlement. however, by a very large increase in the assessment ; 

and this, together with other causes, led to its failure. The period for which 
it was sanctioned was the three years 1808-11, and it has been described as 
■the most disastrous settlement ever made in this district. An important cir- 
cumstance in connection with it was the grant to Bhagwant Sinh, as compen- 
sation for the loss of his farm, of falukddri rights in Sonkh, lladim, and 
Dunetia, a measure that has been described as one by which “ the rights of 
the zami'ndars were openly and flagrantly set aside.” Twenty-si.v years later, 
such of the zamlndars as still existed were admitted to engagements in the 
inferior position of mnkaddams ; but they were still saddled with heavy pay- 
ments, by wmy of nidlikdna, to Bhagwant Sinh’s descendants, tlie rajas of 
Mursan. Reverting to the large increase of revenue, the chief reason assigned 
for it was the intention of Government to make the demand a permanent one. 
The assessment was progressive, the full amount being reached ia the third 
year, when the sum e.xigible was Rs. 6,85,605. This represented an enhance- 
ment of no less than Rs. 2,64,933 on the sum payable by the talukdars. Other 
causes of failure than the excessive demaud were : (1) the absence of any demar- 
cation of the boundaries of estates ; (2; the absence of records-of-rigbts ; and (3) the 
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too frequent admission to engagements of persons that were not the best entitled 
to engage, but bad intrigued most successfully with the subordinate natire 
officials. As regards the last of these causes, it is said to have been not unusual 
for those officials to enter zamfndars as mttkaddamx ; these were then treated 
by the collector as farmers, and the subordinate officials, usually the kaniingos, 
had an opportunity, which they rarely neglected, of claiming the proprietorship 
for themselves. Another source of oppression was the practice of requiring 
from the zamindars security to the extent of one-fourth of the demand. The 
result of this was generally to saddle the revenue-payer with a tax of .5 per 
cent., paid to some intriguing money-lender that gave the security. The evil 
effects of this settlement were most felt in parganah Sa’dabad. Heavy remis- 
sions of revenue were found necessary, and, by the end of the first year of the 
next settlement, three-fourths of the parganah had been farmed. 

The next settlement, to which reference has just been made, is distinguished 
The quadrennial settle- quadrennial, but it was not a re-settlement so 

ment, 1811-15. much as a continuation of previous engagements, 

except where zamindirs were in arrears, or refused to engage, or where villages 
had been let in farm, and the farms had lapsed. The total demand was 
Es. 6,81,380, showing a slight reduction on the previous assessment. But 
before the end of the term, further reductions, chiefly on account of the scarcity 
of 1813, had to be made. At its conclusion, parganahs Ba’dabad, Mahaban, 
Kaya, Sonai, and Sahpau, were, with others, constituted a division of the Ali- 
garh district, and placed under Mr. Boulderson, with headquarters at Sa’dabad. 
This occurred on lltb March, 1815. But on 8th October, 1816, a further re- 
arrangement took place : Sahpau and other parganahs were then transferred to 
Agra, and, in exchange, !Noh-jhfl and Sikaudra Eao were placed under Mr. 
Boulderson. 

That officer made the arrangements for the quinquennial settlement, and 
The quinquennial settle- i*- found possible to increase the revenue-demand 
ment, i8i6-s:o. 60,000, to Es. 7,41,017. On this settle- 

ment much praise has been bestowed, its good qualities being attributed chiefly 
to Mr. Boulderson’s able administration. Its term was subsequently extended 
until the completion of the new settlements under Eegulations VII. of 1822 
and IX. of 1833. Before these new settlements were made, two further 
changes of jurisdiction occurred. A new district, called Sa’dabad, comprising 
all the trans-Jumna parganahs, was created on 31st October, 1823 ; and again, 
in 1832, the cis-Jumna parganahs were added to it, the name being, at the same 
time, changed to its present one, on the transfer of the headquarters to Muttra. 
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The settlements under Regulation VII. of 1822 in Mahaban, Raya, Sonai, 

Sa’dabad, and a few villages of Mat, were carried out 
Settlement under Begu- , ,, i i ^ i j j 

lationsVil. of i822»ndlX. by Mr. Deedes. fcanpiiu w.i8 settled under tne same 

regulation by Mr. Tyler. The rest of Mat and the 

whole of Noh-jhi’l were settled by the last-named officer under Regulation IX. 

of 1833. The new demand was ft.^ed at Rs. 7, 1)2, 131, being an enhancement 

of about Rs. 50,000 over the previous assessment. To this sum was added, in 

1840, about Rs. 25,000 on account of some villages that were in that year 

received from Aligarh. These comprised the taiukas Sonkh, Madim, Dunetia, 

Xr-Lashkarpur, and three villages (Chaiihari, Khandia, and Tehra) of taluka 

Joar. The arrangement whereby a sub-settlement was made with the muhad- 

dtims, by way of recognition of the injustice done to them in 1808, has been 

already mentioned. 

Passing now to the other half of the district, the cis- Jumna parganahs, we 
find that they had a happier history than those we have 
JumnT'ra'ot°o^ihecoLlu- just treated of. From the first the settlements in this 
sion of the last settlemeut. made, as far as possible, with the original 

village communities, to the exclusion of farmers or talukdars. Further, as we 
shall see, the revenue imposed was, in comparison with that of the trans-Jumna 
tract, extremely moderate. The ‘ second triennial’ in 1809 was the earliest 
settlement that included all the cis- Jumna parganahs. Muttra parganah alone 
had been included in the previous or ‘ first triennial’ settlement. But the limits 
of the parganahs, as they were then constituted, differed considerably from their 
limits at present, and the figures showing the revenue at the earlier settlements 
do not admit of exact comparison with the assessment now in force. For our 
purpose, it will be sufficient to state broadly that the demand of the ‘ second 
triennial’ settlement of the cis- Jumna parganahs, excluding Gobardhan, was 
Rs. 3,40,000 ; while the assessment at the recent settlement was Rs. 6,20,000. 
Allowing Rs. 40,000 for the revenue of Gobardhan and resumed mudjis, the 
difference, Rs. 2,40,000, represents, therefore, the loss that Government would 
have sustained had the demand been fixed, 70 years ago, in perpetuity. In 
the interval between 1810 and 1837, successive settlements, known as the 


quadrennial, quinquennial, &c., were made ; and in the latter year the demand 
had risen to Rs. 5,46,808. The figures just given include the assessment of 
Gobardhan, which had been handed over to the British authorities from Bhartpur 
in 1826 (supra p. 6), and are those for the settlement under Regulation 
IX. of 1833. 
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We have now reached the point where tlie histories of the two halves of 
the district for the first time meet. But even now 
tireTurtn'ct Mnee*the coin- the reader must be reminded that the 81 villages traus- 
Oemrur'’^ **"''*•* district to 

the Muttra tahsil in 1878, are in this review at present 
omitted from consideration. With this omission ihe assessment of the whole 
district was, at the commencement of the settlement that has recently expired, 
Es. 18,63,901. In the plan of that settlement we see the transition between 
the early empirical method and the elaborate one that was adopted at the recent, 
and still current, settlement. It is unnecessary here to enter into all the 
details of these measures. They have been recorded with great elaboration in 
Mr. Whiteway’s Report. Their results and general history are all that need 
be noted. 

The first thing to remark concerning the settlement of 1833 is that it must 
from the first have been a light assessment in the cis- Jumna tract, where the 
incidence of the revenue was at its expiration only Rs. 1-10-11 per cultivated 
acre. In the trans-Jumna tract, on the other hand, the incidence was at the 
same period Hs. 2-8-3 per acre, and doubtless, during the earlier years of the 
settlement, this must have pressed most severely on tlie soil. It had to contend 
at its outset witli the severe famine of It 37-38. At that time Sa’dabad and 
Sahpau had been settled 7 years ; Mahaban, 5 years ; Mat and Noh-jhil, 3 
years; Sah4r, Shergarh, and Kosi, 1 year. In Aring and Sonkh the new 
revenues were to come into force in the very year of the famine ; the settlement 
of Muttra, Gobardhan, and Kosi had not been touched. The difficulty was met 
by extensive remissions of revenue. But, as the Kosi tahsil wuis recovering 
from the effects of that famine, it was nearly overwhelmed by another disaster, 
in the form of a hailstorm, on 1st March, 18-11. Half the standing crojis were 
utterly destroyed, and more than half of the demand had to be remitted. Suc- 
cessive years of drought so weakened the productive pow’er of the parganah 
that a revision of the settlement had to be made in 1 842-44, whereby the 
demand for Kosi was reduced to the extent of Rs. 11,279. 

The later history of this settlement, however, was until the mutiny one 
of prosperity, and even that event had very slight direct inflnence upon if. 
There were several farms in Sa’dabad for arrears of reveune in the mutiny 
year ; some sales of villages in Noh-jhil, owing to their inability to pay the 
mutiny fine ; and some Gujar villages confiscated for rebellion. The famine 
of 1860-61 left no permanent mark on the district, and the remissions on 
account of it did not amount to more Es. 2,OoO. One cause of this prosperityr, 
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and the principal one, was the enormous rise in prices, of which more will be 
said hereafter. 

Before closing the history of the last settlement, passing notice may be 

. taken of the extent to which during its currency trans- 

Alienations. . . 

fers of landed property took place. The statistics on 

this subject given in the Setlhrnent Report do not pretend to great accuracy. 

But the general deduction that ma\- be drawn froni them is that, during the 

currency of the settlement of Kegulation IX. of 1833, one-third of the entire 

district had changed hands through sate or mortgage. In the cis-Jumna par- 

gaiiahs the transfers rarely had any connection with the Government demand ; 

but in the trans-Jumna tract the bulk of them were due to its severity. The 

increasing ease with which the revenue was met in the years after the mutiny, 

is seeu in the higher price of the land and the comparatively small number of 

auction sales. In the first 12 years of the settlement, 64,467 acres were sold 

for arrears of revenue : in the last twenty (1857-1877), only 9,914. Between 

1838-50 the average price of land by private sale was Rs. 3^ an acre ; between 

1850-57 it was Rs. ; between 1057 77 it had risen to Rs. 14. 

Operations for the current settlement, the fifth in order since the 
The fifth or current set- annexation, commenced in April, 1872, and were 
tlement. closed in March, 1879 ; they occupied therefore about 

seven years. The whole district, except Mat and N'oh-jhil, was inspected and 
assessed by Mr. M. A. McConaghey ; Miit and ^Icdi-jhil by 51r. R. S. Whiteway, 
The latter has in his Report given so full an account of the operations that the 
briefest summary will here sutfice. The survey, wliieh lasted from 1871 to 1875 
and cost, exclusive of printing charges, Rs. 2.69,093, was of the kind known as 
cadastraR. It was the duty of the survey staff to fill in certain columns of tho 
field index (Masra), in addition, of course, to their special survey operations. 
The entries thus filled up showed : [1] the nninber of the field ; [2] its total 
area in acres ; and [3] its description, as regards cultivation and the existence 
of wells. To the settlement department fell the task of adding the other items, 
such as the names of the owner and cultivator, the class nf soil, and the crop on 
the ground. While these and other statistics were under preparation, the settle- 
ment department prepared the various records in the rough, preparatory to 
their attestation. In the course of these proceedings, disputes regarding 
ownership were summarily decided as theyaro-e, and similarly with the claims 
put forward by tenants to be recorded as having rights of occupancy. These 

• For an explanation of the term ‘ cadastral’ an.l a comparison of this method of survey 
with the non-professioaal (called ‘ the settlement survey'), see ilr. Vincent Smith’s SttlUment 
Officer’t Manual. 
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rough records were then turned into the forms used for village papers, thp 
most important of which are the rent-roll (jamabandi) and the record-of-rights 
(lodjib-ul-arz). 

The assumption of rent-rates, the second main step in the settlement, is the 
Assumption of average process of fixing on a fair rate of rent for each descrip- 
rent-rates. i-^tes to be such as could readily be 

paid by any village to which tliey might be applied. In arriving at these average 
rates, while probable enhancements, during the term of the new settlement, of 
unduly low rents were allowed for, any anticipated rise in the standard of rent 
during the same period was omitted from consideration. Actual rentals, so 
far as they represented fair rents, were taken as the basis for assuming average 
rent-rates. It is plain, therefore, that the first and most important matter to be 
dealt with in order to arrive at these, was an accurate classification of the 
several descriptions of soils. The main divisions adopted were such as the 
reader of previous notices of fiscal histor\' in this series cannot fail to be 
familiar with. In every village the manured home-lands (hdra) were first of 
all marked off from the outlying area (barha) ; those constituted the two so- 
called artificial circles. In Sahpau, Sa’dabad, Blahaban, and Muttra the bdra 
area was sub-divided into gaukdn and mnnjha, the inner and the outer belt of 
home-lands, and each of these underwent further sub-division according to their 
qualities. In the other pargauahs the bdra area was kept as a single circle, 
but it was similarly sub-divided as in the case of gauhdn and manjha. In the 
same way sub-classes of soils were distinguished in the harha or outlying area. 
In classifying the 6ar7ia, however, the natural qualities of the soil and the facilities 
for irrigation were alone considered ; in the bdra area the former were rarely 
of importance, good cultivation, manure, and water having usually obliterated 
any distinction that might have been founded upon them. The main points 
attended to with regard to the bdra area were : fl) abundance or scantiness of 
manure ; (2) position with regard to the village site ; (3) quality of the cultiva- 
tion ; and (4j quality of the water. Altogether from 20 to 25 classes of soil, 
each with its separate rent-rate, were employed in the assessment of a parganah. 

The soil areas having been thus classified, the next matter was to deter- 
mine the soil rates that applied to them. Two methods were adopted ; the 
first in Sahpau, Sa dabad, Mahaban, Muttra and Mat (including Nob-jhil), and 
the second in Chbata and Kosi, a peculiarity of the holding in the last two 
preventing the employment in them of the method used in the others. The 
first method consisted in selecting among the villages of a parganah those in 
which average bond fide rents were ijaj'able. This was in itself no mechanical 
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process, but one that depeuJeJ solely upon the good judgment of the assessing 
officer. A list of these selected villages having beea prepared, the rent of 
every tenant in them was broken up and distributed over the different classes 
of soil that the holding might contain, and the actual rent, verified by both 
landholder and tenant, was recorded. A further elimination of all abnormal 
rents was made, and from the final list thus obtained, the tenants that held 
solely in one kind of soil were abstracted. The areas and rents ware then 
totalled, and the former divided by tbe latter gave a rate of rent for each class 
of soil. But where the area was small, the rate thus deduced was useless ; 
only the rates from large areas were taken as a basis for further testing. 
This further testing is thus described in the Settlement Report (p. 96) ; 
“ Each soil in the final list from which these particular holdings in single 
soils were selected, was totalled separately, and the rate, as found in tha 
Way previously described, ap[)lied to it. The sum of the rentals so deduced 
was then compared with the total rental actually paid for the land. It was 
alwa3’s found that the rents paid for holdings in a single class of soil, which ara 
presuraubh’ iu a ring fence, riiu rather higher than general rates ; allowing for 
this, the appro.vimation was in all cases very close.’’ 

The second method of determining average rent-rates was adopted in Chbata 
and Kosi, because practically the whole area is either held as sir or by tenants’ 
holding at customary rate? or rack-rented. The rates used for assessment in 
these parganahs are those rates which from enquiries were found to hold in the 
very few cases where there existed anj- fair rents. The discover^' of these was 
a matter of great ditficulry, and the methods adopted could not be fully ex- 
plained here without reproducing the greater part of Mr. McConaghey’s Rent- 
rate Report, which spociall}' deals with the subject. 

The following table exhibits tbe principal rent-rates per acre that were thus 
deduced, for each of the principal classes of soil, in each parganahof the district - 




Sahpau. 

Sa'da- 

bad. 

Alahd- 

ban. 

Mat. 

Xoh-jkil. 

Muttra. 

Chhdta. 

Kosi. 



Rale. 

Kate. 

Kate. 

Rate. 

Rate. 

Rate. 

Rate. 

Rate. 



Es. 

R^. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Gavhdriy 

I. 

IS 

12J 

14 

12 

12 

12 

... 


Ditlo, 

11. 

10 

lOi 

IPi 

10 

10 

7 

8 

9 

Ditto, 

III. 

... 


8 

Si 

8J 

6i 

6 

7 

Uaiijha, 

I. 

9 

'V| 

10 



6i 


6 

Ditto, 

ir. 

7 

Si 

8 

"i 

Vi 

6 


5 

Ditto, 

III. 


... 

7 


6 

54 

6 

— 
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Sahpau. 

Sa^dt2~ 

bud. 

A/abd' 

ban. 

Mat. 

i^oh-jhil. 

Muttra. 

Chhdla. 

KoMt, 

Hate. 

Hate. 

Eate. 

Kate, 

Rate. 

Rate. 

Rate. 

Rate. 


Es. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Es. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Home-tyincr iardl ... 

8 


8 

... 



61 

... 

Irrigated barha, I., 



7 

... 


5 

5 

S 

good. 









Ditto, fair ... 


6i[ 

6 

5k 

6J 
" i 

Oi- 

4? 

*k 

44 

34 

44 

3j 

Ditto, II., good ... 

6J 

51 

44 

5 

4| 


... 

••• 

Ditto, averajje 





... 

... 

.*• 

Irrigated burha, tardit 

6 

61 

6 

61 

5.1 

a.. 

6 

5 

Dry ditto 


4 

44 

4 

4 



Si 

Dry barha, I , good, 

5 

51 

5 

44 

4i 

4 

3i 

4 

Ditto, fair. 

4 

G 

4 



3i 

31 

31 

Ditto, below average. 

... 

... 

... 


. . 

3| 

3| 

24 

Ditto, II., good ... 

Si 

31 

34 

3i 

3i 

3 

2 

Ditto, average... 

3* 

... 


... 

... 

... f 

n 

1 

IJ. 

Irrigated pulh 

3 

3 

3 

3i 

34 

... 



Ditto, bad ... 

• •f 

... 


3 

3 




Dry puih, fair ... 

3 

2 

21 

24 

21 

21 


rr. 

Ditto, bad ... 


... 

'■1 

14 


li 



Irrigated rdhuT 

•< « 



44 

44 


**• 

Dry rdhar 


««• 

... 

3 

3 

... 

... 

... 


A rigid application of the principle of half-assets, as it is called, or 


Assessment of the revc- assessing the Government demand at 50 per cent, of the 
assumed rental, would have resulted in a somewhat 
larger sum, as the share due to the State, than was actually assessed. The 
difference between these two amounts, about Rs. 50,000 for the whole district, 
represents the total of the allowances made, on a vast number of estates, for 
the special characteristics of each. The task of making these allowances is 
well described as a “ most delicate ” one ; it may almost be said to have rested 
on the discretion of the assessing officer (see Settlement Report, p. 97). 

This part of the fiscal history of the district may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing statement, showing for each parganah the expiring demand of the settle- 
ment under Regulation IX. of 1833, the assessments at the current settlement, 
and the percentage of increase : — 



Expiring 

Present 

Percentage 


demand. 

assessment. 

of increase. 


Rs. 

Ks. 


( Satipau 

57, U5 

60,9G0 

6 

TbansJcmnx j TVT'/*’ 

i Noh-piland Mat 

2,29,672 

2,45,856 

2,55.116 

2,81.820 

11 

U 

V Mahibaa ,,, 

2,88,633 

3,14.287 

9 

(Muttra 

2 16,237 

2,49, 26S 

16 

CiS'Jdmna ... 1 Chhata ... 

1.77,308 

SO'?, 933 

14 

(. Kosi 

1,51,181 

1,67,040 

10 

Total 

13,b6,002 

1.6,30,464 

12 
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The revenue, therefore, rose from Rs. 13,65,002 to Rs. 15,30,464, or by 12 
per cent. To this must be added the revised revenue of the 84 villages transferred 
from the Farah tahsil of the Agra district in 1878, Rs. 97,630, making total of 
Rs. 16,28,094 for the whole district. But this was not the amount exigible at once, 
as, owing to the operation of progressive assessments, a lower immediate revenue 
was payable. On the 1st October, 1 880, it had reac-hed the sum given in the official 
statement already quoted, Rs. 16,08,795, and will reach the full amount assessed 
for the remainder of the term of settlement in 1882-83. 

The assessments of certain estates known as the khddar mahdls were made 
, , with a view to five-yearly enorarrements onlv, the rest 

khddar mahali. „ , . J J o 

of the district being settled for thirty years. These 
estates are those that include lands liable to be swept away by the river, or that 
may be expected to receive increment by alluvion. ^Vhere the river bluff 
exists there is little difficulty in the demarcation of these estates ; but where the 
bluff is replaced by sand-hills, or that does not offer much resistance to the cur- 
rent of the J umna, the task is a more complicated one (see Settlement Report, p. 97), 
Incidence of the demand The incidence of the demand of the expired set- 

?ared®w^rh‘'tL“orthe tlement, compared with that imposed by the current 
current settlement. settlement, is, by parganabs, as follows : — 


Katne of parganah. 


Expiring demand of last seUle^ 
ment Jell oh the 


Final demand of this settlement 
Julia on the 


i I 

Cultirated I Assessable ^ : Cultivated Assessable rr/s+«t 

area per area per , area per area per Jo area 

I acre. I acre. P acre. acre. P®' 


Sahpan 

Sa’dabad 

Mahabaa 


Rs. a. p.j Bs. a. p.' Ks. a. p. 


2 14 10 
2 10 8 
2 4 si 

1 14 2 


2 10 11 
2 7 2 

1 14 3 
111 9 


Total 

2 8 3 

1 1 

2 4 ej 

1 

2 0 1 

, -i f Muttra ... 

1 12 1 

1 

18 9 

1 i 

1 2 7: 

E 1 ] Chhata 

1 8 2 

15 5 

1 1 5 

^ Kosi ... 

1 13 2 

1 10 ! 

1 8 8 

Total ... 1 

1 10 11 

1 7 10 

13 6 

District total ... 

i 

2 1 6 

1 14 1 

1 1 

19 6^ 


Ks, 

a. 

P. 

1 3 

5 

0 

i 3 

1 

li 

1 2 

11 

9 

2 

8 

3 

2 

12 

8 

: 2 

0 

6 

1 

11 

10 

2 

0 

2 

1 

14 

8 

1 

1 2 

1 

5 

8 


Rs. a. p Rs. a. p. 


3 1 11 

2 13 3 

2 7 11 

2 2 7 


2 13 10 
2 11 5 

2 1 1 
1 15 9 
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The revenue assessed on the wet area falls on the whole wet area at Rs. 2‘95 
the acre, and that on the dry area at Rs. l-(3o the acre. The above statement 
does not include the 84 villages transferred from Agra in 1878. The present 
demand on them falls at the rate of Rs. 1-13-6 on the cultivated acre, as com- 
pared with the former rate of Rs. 1-9-6 ; and the incidence of the final demand 
on cultivation for the whole district is, therefore, Rs. 2-5-1. In the Govern- 
ment review of the settlement report will be fonnd a discussion of the compara- 
tive incidence of the revenue on the several parganahs. It is sufficient to note 
here the conclusion drawn, which is, that while the trans-Jumna parganahs are 
highly assessed as compared with those of other neighbouring districts, the cis- 
Jnmna parganahs have been treated leniently. Tlie differences in irrimitiou 
and cultivation of the two tracts are held to satisfactorily account for this 
different incidence of the revenue. 


Excluding the Farah villages, the total cost of the settlement anionnted 
to Rs. 6,02,973, but the extra collections from the demand ( without cesses) had 
more than reimbursed that cost by the end of the agricultural year 1878-79. 

It is unnecessary to give the revenue collections and balances for the 
„ „ ten years, as in no case, not even in the year of 

scarcity (1877-78;, did the amount of balance reach 

1 per cent. 

With the exception of a few estates in the lowlands (H-hddar) of Muttra 
Instalments of rent. 

ing are the dates for the payment of the revenue : 

Sa’d^abad r Early kharif, December lath. 


kharif, December lath. 

Mahaban > ... ... ... I Late kharif, January I5th 

Muttra } I Habi, June 1st. 

Chlista I r Early kharif, December Ist. 

t ••• ••• ••• — 5 hate kharif, January 1st. 

Mat (.Voh-]hil) ) ( Kabi, June ik 

The grounds on which these dates were fixed are detailed in the Settlement 
Report, and need not be quoted here. 

Owing to the short time that has elapsed since the commencement of the 


r Early kharif, December lath. 
I Late kharif, January I5th. 
C Habi, June 1st. 

r Early kharif, December Ist. 

< Late kharif, January 1st. 
CHabi, June Ist. 


Alienations since settle- Current settlement, statistics of alienations are almost 
ment and price of land. valueless as an indication of its working or of the market 
price of land. From a statement of transfers by private sale, both of revenue- 
paying and revenue-free lands, prepared by the collector in 1882, it appears that 
the largest area of the former class of lands transferred in any one year in any 
tahsil, since the beginning of the current settlement, was 4,750 acres in Muttra 


tahsil, iu 1878-79. -The lowest was 162 acres in Kosi in the same year. The 
highest average price per acre in any year in any tahsU was Rs, 79-2-2, 
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realized in that of Muitra in 1877-78 ; the lowest, Rs. 10-15-2, in the same tahsii 
in 1879-80. The variations in the case of revenue-free land were even more 
startling, ranging from Rs. 7, the average price per acre in Chhata in 1878-79, 
to Rs. 118-14-0, the average price in Sa’dabad in 1 880-81. As regards this 
class of land the very small area that passes by sale must be considered, pre- 
venting, as it does, any safe deduction from the figures as to the market price of 
this class. 

The great landholding castes and tribes of the <listrict, with the propor- 
tion owned by each in either half of the district at 
Landholding castes. time of the settlement, are as follows : — 

Trans- J nmna. 


Caste. 


Proportion own- 
ed by re.sident 
zumiudars> 

Proportion own- 
ed by non-resi- 
deut zaiiuiidars. 

Proportion own- 
ed by both 
classes. 

J lit ««« 

... 

2fi 2 

7 8 

34-0 

Brahman ... 


11-2 

13'5 

24-7 

Bania ... ... 


2o 

Its 

13 7 

Thakur (Kajput) ... 


7-8 

2-S 

lO-l 

Muhammadan 


1 i 

5-1 

6-4 

Other castes and tribes ... 

«•« 

V9 

9-2 

n-i 

Tot."*! 

... 

60-9 

49 I 

lOO-l) 


Cis-Jumna. 


Caste. 

Proportion own- 
ed by resident 
zamtndars. 

Proportion own- 
ed by non-resi- 
dent zaniiudars. 

Proportion own- 
ed by both 
eJasses. 

Jat ... 



21-5 

6*9 

27*4 

Thakur (Kajput) 

... 

• •• 

14-2 

6’2 

20 4 

Brahaicin ... 



J3-0 

6 5 

19 5 

Bariiii 



0 6 

7-2 

7-8 

Eajath ... 



• •• 

6 4 

6-4 

Muhammadan ... 



3*3 

1-0 

4-3 

Dhusar 



05 

2*9 

3-4 

Gdjar 



3 1 

0! 

3 2 

other castes and tribes 


••• 

1-3 

6 3 

7 6 

Total 


67-6 

42-5 

100-0 


In the trans-Jumna tahsils the Jat and Rajput landlords are mostly resi- 


dents, Banias and Muhammadans largely absentees ; in the cis- Jumna tahsils 
Brahmans, Muhammadans, Giijars, as well as Jats and Eajputs, are resident, 
while Banias, Kayaths, and Dhusars are there the chief absentee owners. 
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The extent to which the great landholding castes have lost property since 
British occupation, is a subject of some interest, and the statistics just given, 
combined with those of the colonization of the district by the various castes 
given in the settlement report, enable a rough idea on the subject to be gained. 
Thus it M'ould appear that in the trans-Jumna parganahs Jats have lost about 
one-half and Tliakurs one-fifth ; while, on the other hand, Banias have, from 
owning but two villages at the conquest, come to own one-se\'enth ; Brahmans 
have doubled and Muhammadans have tripled their possessions. In the eis- 
Jumna parganahs, Jats have lost only about one-seventh, Thakurs (not count- 
ing the acquisitions of the Awa rajas about one-half, Giijars nearly two-thirds, 
and the Muhammadans (Malkanas) a very large share of their property ; the 
gain to the Brahmans has been .50 per cent., while Banias, Kayaths, Dhusars, 
&c., who now own one-fifth, have acquired it entirely under B-ritish rule. To 
sum up, then, the original colonists have lost rather more on the west than on 
the east of the Jumna. But the losses in the eastern parganahs have been 
spread over the whole period since tbe-annexation ■, those in the western mostly 
took place early in our rule before the owners bad realized the meaning of the 
new gift of ownership. Thus, at the present time it would be correct to say 
(writes Mr. White way) that the village communities on the west have a stronger 
grip on the land than those on ti^ east have. 

Among the payers of revenue exceeding Es. 10,000 annually (see list oa 
p. 133), one onlv. Raja Ghansvam Sinh, Jut, is 

Leading families. i • ' i , , , • ' , 

recorded as having held his property at the annexa- 
tion, and the remainder are stated to have wholly acquired theirs since that 
event. The number of country gentlemen (writes Mr. Growse) is exceptionally 
small. Two of the largest estates are religious endowments ; the one belonging 
to the Seth’s temple at Brindaban, the other to the Gosain of Gokul. A third 
is enjoyed by absentees, the heirs of the Lala Babu, who reside fn or near 
Calcutta. Rich city merchants and traders have acquired others during late 
years. 

The most influential person iu the district has for long past been the 

head of the great banking firm of Mani Ram 
The Seths. j t i i • 

and Lakshmi Chand. The present representatives 

of the firm are Banias, but the founder was a GujarSti Brahman of the 

Yallabhacharya persuasion. His real name was Gokul Das, but he is 

always referred to as Parikh Ji [H. pdrakh, a tester (of coin)}, that 

having been his official designation when holding the post of treasurer to 

the Gwaliar State. At his death, in 1326, the whole of his immense wealth 
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passed by his will to ManI Ram, one of his subordinate agents and a Jaini by 
religion, to the exclusion of the testator’s only brother who was his nearest 
heir. The will was fiercely contested, but was ujiheld by the highest court of 
appeal. Mani Ram died in 1836, and the greater part of the property devolv- 
ed on Lakshmi Chand, the eldest of his three sons, and the well-known Muttra 
millionaire, Lakshmi Chand died in 1866, leaving an only son, Raghunath Das ; 
but the management of the affairs passed into the hands of his two uncles, Ra- 
dha Krishn and Gobind Das. Under the influence of Swami Rangacharya, 
the latter became converts to Vaishnavism, and founded the great temple of 
Rang Ji at Brindaban, committing it to the charge of their learned teacher. 
On Gobind Das, who, at the death of Kishn Das, became the recognized head 
of the family, was conferred on the Ist January, 1877, the Companionship of 
the Star of India, in recognition of his many public services. He survived to 
enjoy the honour only a few months, and left as bis joint heirs, Raghunath Das 
mentioned above, and Lachman Das, the son of RaJlia Krishn. For many years 
past (wwites Mr. Growse) the business has been mainly conducted by the head 
manager, Seth Mangi Lai, now largely assisted by his sons, Narayau Das 
and Sri Nivasa Das. The latter is an author and has published a Hindi 
drama, described as of some merit, entitled Randldr and Premmohbii. Nard- 
yan Das is the manager of the Brindaban estate ; he received in 1880 a dress 
of honor from the Lieutenant-Governor at a public darlar held at Agra, in 
recognition of his services during the severe scarcity of 1877-79. The loyal 
behaviour of the three brothers, Lakshmi Chand, Gobind Das, and Radha 
Krishn, during the mutiny of 1857-58 will be mentioned in the account of that 
event. A list of the many other acts of loyalty and public beneficence due to 
this family cannot be given here : a few of the more important are mentioned 
by Mr. Growse [Memoir^ pp. 15-16). 

The families of the rajas of Mursan and of Hdthras come of the same 
.Tat families of Mursan sfock and are Jdts by caste. The present representa- 
and Ilathras. Mursan branch is the Raja Ghansyain Sinh 

already mentioned. The early history of both branches has been given at 
some length in the Aligakh notice (Gaz., II., 429 et seqq.) There also the 
reader will find a genealogical tree, but the one given by Mr. Growse in the 
last edition (the 3rd) of his Mathurd Memoir, (p. 16), differs from the former in 
many particulars, and, as the more recent, is presumably the more correct. It 
will be sufficient here to remind the reader that the most prominent names 
in the twm families since British occupation have been those of Thakur Da3’d 
Ram of Hdthras and Raja Bhagwant Sinh of Mursan. The power of the 

19 
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former appears to have extended, in 1808, over Mat, Mabdban, Sonai, 'Raja, 
flasangarh, Sabpau and Khaiidauli ; that of the Mursan raja over Sa’dabad and 
Sonkh. The circumstances under which their possession, mostly in the nature 
of a farming tenure, ceased, have been given above in the fiscal history [see 
also Mr. Growse’s Memoir, p. 17}. The good behaviour in the mutiny of Dayd 
Eam’s son, Thakur Gobind Sinh, resulted in the restoration of the llathras 
family to the high position it lost by Daya Rdm’s rebellion in 1817, On Go- 
bind Sinh the title of raja was bestowed, landed estates in Aligarh and Muttra 
districts conferred, and a sum in cash of Rs. 50,000 given. He died in 1861, and 
his widow, after his death, adopted Hari Harajmn Sinh, a distant relative of the 
raja’s, to whom the title was formally continued by Government on 1st Janu- 
ary, 1877, after a long course of litigation had resulted in the adoption being 
upheld. The residence of the family is at Brindabau and is described as a 
handsome building. 

Of the Mursan branch there is little to be said. The son of Bhagwanfc 
Sinh, Baja Tikam Sinh, was created a C.S.I., and died at a great age in 1878, 
when he was succeeded by his grandson. Raja Ghansyam Sinh. 

The only other family that is honored with a detailed notice in Mr. 
Mahammadan family at drowse’s Memoir is the Muhammadan one settled at 
Sa’dabad. Sa’dabad, and described as the only Muhammadan 

family of any importance in the district. It is a branch of the Lalkhani stock, 
which musters strongest in the Bulandshahr district. Mr. Growse {Memoir, 
p. 20) traces the history of the family back to Kunwar Pratap Sinh, who 
joined Prithi Raj of Dehli in bis e.xpedition against Mahoba. The eleventh in 
descent from Pratap was Lil Sinh, on whom Akbar conferred the Persian 
title of Khan, whence the name ‘ Lalkhani. ’ His grandson embraced Islam 
in the reign of Aurangzeb, and the seventh in descent from that grandson, 
Kahar ’Ali Khan, joined his nephew, Diinde Khan, in opposing the English, 
thereby forfeiting his estates, which were conferred on his relative, Mardan 
’Ali Khan, in or about 1807 A.D. To a son of the Diinde Khan just men- 
tioned, Ranmast Khan, was given, it will be remembered {supra p. 119), the 
farm of Noh-jhil parganah as a politic measure. Two others of his sons obtained 
villages in that parganah by purchase, but were driven out by the villagers in 
the mutiny, and, joining the rebels, their estates were confiscated after the res- 
toration of order. The present head of the Sa’dabad family is Ptimad’Ali 
Khan, but the widow of the last holder has possession of the estates for her 
life. They yield an annual income of about Es. 48,569 and are spread over 26 
villages. Several other members of the family own lands here ; among them 
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may be mentioned tbe Nawab Sir Faiz ’Ali Khan, K.O.S.L, who owns the 
village of Ksinau. The family retain the Hindu titles of Kunwar and 
Thdknrani and still observe many old Hindu usages both in marriage and other 
social matters. The tendency, however, of the present generation is (writes 
Mr. Growse) to atfect an ultra-rigid Muhammadanism. 

“ Of the smaller estates in the district,” writes Mr. Growse, “ some few 
belong to respectable old families of the yeoman type j 

Other €stcit6s« 

others have been recently acquired by speculating 
money-lenders ; but the far greater number are split up into infinitesimal 
fractions among the whole village community.” Some of their smaller land- 
holders are mentioned by name iu Mr. Whiteway’s Settlement Report, and it 
is unnecessary to extract all their names in these pages. The list, however, 
of all payers of revenue exceeding Rs. 10,000 is so short that space may be 
found for it ; — 


Tahsil. 


Muttra 


Chhata 


Name of payer of revenue of Ks. 10,000 or 
upwards, 

(1) Narayan Das, manager of the temple of Bania. 
Kangji. 

/e\\ r» r 1. ^ ii ,1 » K' 


Kangji. 

(2) Bdlius Bishambhar Nath and Amar Nath ... 

(3) Seth Gobardhau Das 

(4) Baja Puma Chandra Sinh, Kunwars Sarat 

Chandra Sinh, Kantl Chandra Sinh, and 
India Chandra Sinh, heirs of Babu Krish- 
na Chandra Sinh, alias Lala Babu. 

(5) Chhatarpal Sinh ... 


Kh.atri. 

Bania, Mahesri. 
Bengali, Ka.vath. 


Tbakur, Jadon. 


(1) Baja Puma Chandra Sinh, &c. (same as Bengali, Kayath, 

No 4 in Muttra ) 

(2) Eani Sahib Kunwar, widow Of Baja Govind Jat. 

Sinh of Hathras. 


Mahaban 


Sa’dabad 


Thakur Dwarka Das, under the management of ] Brahman, 
Gosliain Balkishn Lai, minor, under the I 
guardianship of his grandmother, 31usam- 
711'.! t Padmabali. 

(1) Hardeo Sinh ... ... ... Ditto. 

(2) Musammal Narayan Kunwar, widow of Ditto, 

Paehauri Bam Chand. 

(3) Seth Lachhman Das ... Bania. 

(4) Baja Ghansyam Sinh ... ... Jat. 

(1) Musnmmdt Ilakiui-nn-Nissa, widow of Kun- MusalmSn. 

war Husain’ ’Ali Khan 

(2) Sri Ham of Silapur Chandwara .. Bnahman. 

(3) Sita Ram and Konsal Kishor ... ... Dhusar. 
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Mention was made of the Lalii Babu estate at the commencement of this 

headinor and it appears twice in the above list. A 
The Lala Babu estate. i , ■ 1,11. i 

■word or two ot explanation may be acided to what 

was said in the caste notice {supra p. 81). The ancestry of Krishn Chandra 

Sinh, alias ‘ the Lala Babu/ is given at length by Mr. Growse {Memoir, p. 258), 

but scarcely concerns us here, as he was the first of his family to settle in the 

land of Braj, which he did at the age of 30, after having held office under 

Government in Bardwan and in Orissa. At 40 he renounced the world and 

led the life of a beggar for two years, at the end of which he was killed by a 

horse’s kick at Gobardhan. Bat in the 10 years previous to his renunciation 

of the world, he had managed to buy up all the villages most noted as places 

of pilgrimage, in a manner which, writes Mr. Growse, “ strikingly illustrates 

his hereditary capacity for business.” The zamindars were induced to believe 

that his sole object was the strict preservation of the hallowed spots, and that 

the proprietors would remain undisturbed. Unfortunately for the latter these 

promises were not recorded, but the sales were. In this way 15 villages 

in Muttra and 72 in Aligarh and Bulandshahr were acquired by the Lal4 

Bdbu, the prices paid being out of all proportion to their value at the 

time of purchase and from a half to a seventh of the annual revenue now 

paid. The gross rental of the lands in this district is estimated at present for 

Es. 76,738 and the Government demand is Rs. 49,496. The present head of 

the family, who has lately been invested with the title of raja, in recognition 

of his father’s liberality to various benevolent institutions in Calcutta, is 

Piirna Chandra Sinh of Paikpara, the grandson of the L61a Babu. 

. The following account of the relations between the old proprietors and 
the absentee landlord is given by Mr. Growse 

“ The miserable impoverished descendants of the old proprietors have a 
peculiar claim on the compassion of their new lord, but it has certainly never 
been extended to them. The estate is under the control of a European mana- 
ger, who draws a handsome salary of Rs. 2,000 a month, apparently on the 
condition that this is to be the sole charge on the rental. He generally comes 
up once a year, not to ascertain the circumstances of his tenantry, for he 
never enters a single village, but simply to inspect the accounts of his sub- 
agents, and to keep them up to the mark in their rent collections. Every 
application for the slightest aid to the construction of a school, a well, a road, 
or any other local improvement, is summarily rejected ; and a stranger, with- 
out asking any questions, can easily recognize the raja’s villages by their 
exceptionally forlorn and poverty-stricken appearance.” 
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The following statement, kindly supplied by the Collector on 8th Febru- 
ary, lb83, shows the number of estates {mahdl) of 

Proprietary tenures. , , , , / . ..... . ..... . 

each kind, zayidndun, pattidan, imperfect pattidan, 

and bhaiyai'fidi'a in each talisil in the district at the present time : — 


Name of tahsil. 

Number of estates. 

Total mahals. 

Zaminddri. 

Pattiddri. 

1 Imperfect 
pattiddri. 

Bhaiydchdra. 

Multra ... 

208 

24 

\ 73 

97 

402 

Clihata 

66 

• t - 

i 63 

45 

164 

Kosi 

15 

• •• 

1 24 

61 

100 

Mat 

60 

n 

65 

98 

234 

Mahaban 

92 

6 

1 88 

157 

343 

ba’dabad ... 

37 

6 

j 42 

1 

47 

132 

Total ... 

478 

47 

j 345 

505 

1 1,376 


The above statement serves at least to show that the bhaiydchdra tenure is 
the one found in the largest number of estates ; unfortunately statistics of area 
cannot be given, and even the enumerations of the estates just given cannot be 
accepted as more than appro.ximately correct. The complexity of the tenures 
in this district is evident from the lengthy account of them given in the Settle- 
ment Report (pp. 39-45). Space will not permit of reproducing that account 
and all that can be given here is a brief abstract. 


Trans-jumna tenure. 


In the trans- Jumna tahsils the most noteworthy tenures are those of the 
large taUikas of tappa Raya, Ar-Lashkarpur, Madim, 
Sonkh, tappa Sonai, Aira khera, all in tahsil Mahaban, 
and Dunetia in tahsil Mat. Reference to the fiscal history of those talukas 
has been already made, and the reader will remember that in these we have 
the dual system of ownership that involves a settlement or sub-settlement 
with the under-holders, called biswaddrs, wdio have a certain sum as an 
allowance to the taldkddr over and above the Government revenue. We 
need not stay to define these terms, which will be found fully esjdained in the 
test-books \e.g., Mr. Field’s Landholding and the Relations of Landlord and 
Tenant, v>p. 512, 718, Ac. ; Mr. Baden Powell’s Land Revenue and Land Tenures 
of India, p. 373, and Mr. Vincent Smith’s Settlement Officer’s Manual, pp. 
25-30], further than to note the difl’erence in the meaning of the term Haliikdar,’ 
as used in these provinces and in Bengal. In both localities the primary 
meaning ‘ dependent’ is traceable in the use of the word. But in these provinces 
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the dependency is on the State, the taluMdr standing midway between it and the 
under-proprietors, called sometimes zamiuddrs, but more usually (to mark the 
distinction between them and other proprietors where there is not one to 
share the ownership) biswaddrs ; while in Bengal the dependency is usually 
on the zaminddr. In other words, in Upper India the taluka is subordinate to 
the Sovereign or State; in Bengal it is usually subordinate to the zaminddri. 
[The exceptions do not concern us, but see Field’s Landholding, p. 513, footnote.] 
We of course find among these under-proprietors distinctions in the modes of 
holding their lands se just as among proprietors where there is no taldk- 
dar, and it is with these distinctions we are here concerned. A peculiarity 
about the under-tenures in these taldkds is the way in w'hich they are inter- 
mingled. It is not uncommon to find all the several estates that make up a 
taldka claiming shares in the old parent village, often an uninhabited site 
{khera), which is, however, still remembered as the one that threw out the 
present separate villages as colonies. The explanation is found in the Jat tribal 
sy^stem. Theoretically, the shareholders are all the descendants of the founder 
of the estate. As these increased and multijdied it became necessary to extend 
cultivation, but the members of the brotherhood that went to occupy land at 
a distance, retained their share in the ancestral site. This feature is strongly 
marked (writes Mr. Whiteway) all over the district except in Kosi and the 
north of Chhata, where the Jats have, like their neighbours there, clung to 
large undivided villages. 

The tenure we have been describing is that known as the hhaiydchdra ; all 
the brotherhood, really or supposed to be descendants of a common stock, share 
in common, and all village measurements are effected with reference to a 
village hlgha or cliak composed of a varying number of village bighas [see 
further Settlement Report, p. 311]. The other tenures in the trans-Jumna 
tahsfls present no peculiar features, except, indeed, in a few villages in Noh- 
jhil, where they resemble the tenures in the cis-Jumna tahsil to which we now 
turn. 

“Any attempt,” writes Mr. Whiteway, “ to bring the tenures of the cis- 

Jumna tahsfls within the accepted definitions of zamtn- 
Cis-Jnmna tenures. . , , , ■ 

ddri, paftidari, and imperfect pattiddri, would be very 

misleading.” He, therefore, divides them into zaminddri and bhahjdchdra 
and gives a very elaborate account of the latter class. In the same way that 
the pure zaminddr is a survival of the farmer or middleman of the period 
previous to our rule, the pure bliaiydchdra communities may be considered to be 
the survival of the old cultivating bodies that w^ere always treated as having 
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tangible, though often badly-defined, rights in the soil. “ In short,” writes 
Mr. AVhiteway, “ the history of the idea of separate ownership in land in 
these communities, in this district at least, is the history of a gradual crystalli- 
zation from the crude arrangement of each member of the brotherhood 
cultivating as much of the area as lay in his power.” In only two villages 
does this arrangement apparently still subsist, but it can be traced in many 
others. The change to the modern system in which each member of the 
brotherhood is the owner of a definite share, based either on ancestral right or, 
if that is not known, on actual or recorded possession, can be traced through 
several stages, hut all these stages are not found in every community. For 
their further elucidation the reader must be referred to the Settlement Report ; 
but a curious case of estimating shares by ploughs, the village being taken 
as consisting of a certain number of ploughs, each plough being further sub- 
divided into two bullocks and each bullock into four legs, mav be noted as found 
in existence in some villages in Mat tahsil at the settlement preceding the one 
now current. Similar to this is a still living custom of paying the revenue on 
a certain number of wells, each well being divided into four runs, each run 
into four bullocks, &c. 

Some of these peculiarities disappeared at the recent settlement, and the 
tendency is in the direction of defining the rights of individuals. The great 
advantage of the bhaiydchdra system is the exclusion of all from sharing in the 
land that do not look to the actual cultivation for their profit ; it is a buffer 
against the Bania and speculator in land. 

Mere cultivating tenures in this district are simple enough ; they are 

„ either occupancy or non-occupancy. It is usual to 

Cultivating tenures. ... , , , , 

class among cultivating tenures that known as sir, but 

this is not a cultivating tenure properly so called, as the cultivator of sir is 

also the owner. He may, it is true, employ a sub-tenant called a sidkmi, and 

to the last the term ‘ cultivating tenant’ certainly applies. The statistics of 

area held by each class will be found in the settlement report for the period 

then dealt with, but it is clear that these figures are liable to great fluctuations 

and are perhaps not very trustworthy. 

The payment of rent in this district appears to be everywhere in cash, no 
instance of payment in kind (iutdi ) being mentioned 
in the Settlement Report. As regards the fluctuation 
in the all-round rent-rate before the current settlement no conclusions could 
he drawn for the cis-Jumna parganahs owing to the peculiarities of the tenures 
and the almost total absence of any real rent transactions. In the trans- Jumna 
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parp;anahs Mr. Whitoway saw reason to think a rise of 25 to 30 per cent, had 
taken place in the 28 years preceding the cominenceinenc of the current 
assessment. [For details see Settlement Report, p. 88.] 

The condition of the people at the present time as compared with past 
Condition of the culti- periods is a subject dealt with by Mr. Whiteway, but 
rating classes. conclusions he arrives at are not very definite and 

are not easily summarized. His remarks were made with immediate reference 
to the successive famines that had visited the district. After noticing the cir- 
cumstance that owing to the extension of irrigition better crops are grown 
now in greater proportion than formerly, he writes : — 

“ From this it does not seem rash deduction to assume that as the land has bow to support 
a denser population, the better grains are more largely consumed by the bulk of the people. 
In their houses and in their clothes (exci-pt as far as the latter hare b^en affected by the use 
of English cloth) the people are pr.rbihly but very little changed. There is no industry in 
the district except some weaving of country cloth, which has been rather injured thin other- 
wise by the trade in English minnf.tctures. In the towns the people are chiefly either grain- 
dealers or landlords or money-lenders, who are dependent on the agricultural pnpulation, 
and whose prosperity varies with theirs; or else tliey are priests and pondus who live on the 
offerings of the faithful or on the gifts of pilgrims whom they accompany on the tour. To 
these latter the improved commantoations with the increased influx of strangers are .an uamixed 
advantage.” 

In connection with this subject of the condition of the cultivating classes, 
the increase in the number of occupancy tenants that Sir. Wliiteway believes 
to have taken place is an important element. [See further in Settlement Report, 
p. 51.] 

For the follow'ing account of the trade communications of the district wo 
are indebted to Mr. J. B. Fuller, late Assistant Direc- 
tor of Agriculture and Commerce, North-Western 

Provinces and Oudh : — 

“ The Muttra district is amply supplied with tr.ade communications. The Fast Indian 
Eailway barely touches the outlying corner of the district comprised in the Sa’dabad tahsll, 
but a short line of light railway connects the city of .Muttra with the Hathras road (East India 
Eailvvay) station, and affords to it most of the advantages that result from a situation on 
the main provinci.al artery of commerce. The city is further connected with the Rajputana 
State Railway by another short line running to Achhnera, and when the two strips of railway 
are connected by a bridge across the Jumna — .ns they will be very shortly — and the Muttra- 
Hathras line is connected with the C.iwnpore, FarukUabad, and Kasganj light railway by the 
extension now under construction, the district will be traversed from west to east by a line 
of light railway that will place the city of Cawupore in direct communication with the salt 
lakes of Rajputana. Six metalled roads diverge from the city of Muttra, connecting it 
respectively with Hathras, Jalesar (Etah district), Agra, Bhartpur, Dig, and Dehli. The river 
Jumna traverses the whole length of the district from north-west to south-east, as does also the 
Dehli and Agra canal, and the latter is connected with iluttra city by a still-water navigation 
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tharffiel 7 miles in length. The railway traffic of the district is at present almost entirely transact- 
ed by the Vluttra-Hathras light railway [of which a brief notice has been given above, see p. 27]. 
During the calendar year 1881 its working expenses amounted to Ks. 9 3,602; its gross 
receipts to Ks 1,35.334 ; and its net receipts to Rs. 41,702. The charges for interest on capital 
(at 4J per cent.) amounted to Rs. 43,460 ; so that the net result was a loss of Ks. 1,753, aa 
insignificant sum when contrasted with the undoubted benefit the liue confers on the district 
and the facilities it gives to a large number of pilgrims to visit the many famous shrines and 
bathing ghats. The line derives no less than 66 percent, of its earnings from passenger 
traflnc. 

“During the same year (1 881) the total amount of goods despatched from stations on 
the railway was 1,66,000 maunds ; and the total amount of goods received, 6,33,000 maunds. 
This indicates very strongly the character of the traffic, which principally consists in import. 
The principal imports and exports were as follows : — 


Imports, 


Exports. 


Oottou goods 

... 5,190 

maunds. 

Cotton 

1,703 

Grain 

... 2, 03, ,558 

>» 

Cotton goods ... 

2 , 7:5 

Sugar 

... 67,990 

ty 

Hides 

2,068 

Wood 

... 19,955 

)> 

Saltpetre 

1,635 

Coal 

... 7,159 

,y 




“The total amount of the trade is, therefore, inconsiderable and does not amount to more 
than is ordinarily carried by a first-class metalled road in these provinces. It is almost entiiely 
concerned with the city of Muttra and the railway has as yet had little or no effect on the 
traffic of the district as a whole. 

“ The only roads on which traffic has been regi-tered are the Muttra-Dchli, the Muttra- 
Dig, and the Muttra-Bhartpnr. For the former road two years' and for the two latter roads 
three years’ statistics are available. The following smmiary has mere th.tn a temporary inter- 
est, as the statistics of ro.ad-tralHc ceased to be collected after 1878-79, and couseciuently, until 


' 

Cotton. 

Colton goods. 

<X1 

0 


Oil-seeds. 

w 

0 

C 

Towards Muttra — 



MuHrd' Dehli road. 

1877-78 

29,340 

130 

I0,14,b8r. 

18 

29,62tf 

1,531 

1878-79 

1,06,343 S,?03 

64,257 

453 

5,337 

< ti2 

From Muttra — 
1877-78 


1,324 

36,522 

907 

12,6«5 

37 

1878-79 

672 

827 

42,148 1,497 

23,695 

255 

Towards Muttra— 
1876-77 

32,437 

131 

Mv.ttra-Vig road. 
25,208' ... 1 719 1,2!9 

1877-78 

1,269 

4 

12,897 

53 

6,953| 469 

1878-79 

36,803 

22 

2 930: 140 

5,029 

4US 

From Muttra — 
1876-77 

704 

1 

20,969 1,267 

, 

261 

' 2,881 

1877-78 

39 

173 

14,391, 862 

1 358 

331 

1878-79 

26 

144 

1 

20,415, 283 
' 


232 


Salt, 

Sugar. 

Wood. ! 

! 

Miscellaneous 

Total. 

1 

1 

86,798 

9.5U6 

36 

4,400 

11,76,27* 

91,845 28,456 

223 

5,045 

3,05,524 

1,530 

20,S50 

' 711 

46,100 

1 , 20,666 

62B! 

1 

9,693 

977 

51,800 

1,31,992 

1 

[.52,653 ... 

1,921 

j 3,229 

2,17,517 

43,352 

1 - 

72 c 

1 2,400 

1 68,117 

606: 

611 

4,664 

1 2,257 

53,470 

1 

38,862 

1,194 

! 6,624 

71,762 

3 

14,048 

102 

7,945 

3»^,25a 

... 

14,04t 

... 

2,374 

37,514 

\ 


20 
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Cotton. 

Cotton goods. 

Grains. 

Metals. 

di 

nS 

9 

tc 

GQ 

a 

c 

02 

o 

u 

1 

Sugar. 

rs 

5 

Miscellaneous. 

Total- 

Towards Muttra — 
1876-77 

1 

3,S12 

j 

253 

Muttra-Bh -t 

3,358' 9.5| 

tpuT road. 

18,2,471’ 

45,754 

j 

9 <^97 

36,705 

1,02,562 

1877-78 

161 

SO 

6,793 

54 

95i 

1,040 

6,822 


1.5,999 

67,977 

99,828 

1878 79 

2,000 

35 

10,366. 

lu 

i 2,8-12 

667 

91 

118 

7,153 

67,900 

91,182 

From Muttra — 
1876-’7 

569 

i 

27,s.35' 

342 

2 022 

3,250 


2.5,728 

796 

16,937 

77,480 

18-7-78 

15( 

199 

62,82i' 

62 

230 

1,21) 

412 

9.869 

1,590 

13,807 

90,35 5 

1878-79 

I 3tl 

' 33S 

16,641! 

204 

... 

1,632 

21 

|ll,143 

... 

4,788 

34,797 

1 


“ The road connecting Jluttra with Dehli is by far the most important of the three, and 
daring the scarcity of I877-'S was of enormons service to the district, since it offered a direct 
rente for the barley and gram of the lower Panjab, considerable stocks of which existed in Ke- 
wari, Bhiwani, and other towns. The most noticeable feature in the traffic of the other two roads 
is the decline in the import of salt, due to the closure of salt works in the Bhaitpur State and 
concentration of operations at the Sambhar lake. 

“The Jumna is greatly impeded by shallows daring the greater part of the year, e.specially 

since the opening of the Dehli and Agra Canal, which abstracts a 
Elver and.canal traffic. • , . , . , C . , , „ . 

large portion of its water supply. It is scarcely used at all for 

traffic purposes, and the total amount of goods annually exported by means of it is said not to 

exceed 2,000 maunds. The Dehli and Agra Canal offers, however, an excellent water-way, since, 

although primarily intended for irrigation, navigation requirements were carefully considered 

in its construction. In the lluttra district there are wharves at Kosi, A ring, and Chhota Kosi, 

but the traffic which they transact is wholly insignificant. The canal passes at a distance of 

some 7 miles from Muttra city, but is couuected with it by a still-water navigation channel which 

was constructed at great e.xpense, but has proved absolutely useless. It is reported to have 

been a ‘failure from the first,’ and the chickweed with which its surface is covered is rarely 

disturbed by the passage of a boat. Indeed, traffic on the whole canal between Dehli and Agra 

is disappointingly small, considering the expenditure incurred t.i attract it, including the cost 

of a still-water channel at Agra city, similar to the one at Muttra. During the year 1878-79 the 

total traffic carried down-stream by the canal only amounted to 74,1 10 maunds, and that carried up- 

striam to 1,20,-127 maunds * The .Muttra district received 29,U17 maunds from the Agra district 

(principally stone) and 3,763 maun is from the direction of Dehli. It despatched 21,028 maunds 

in the former and 8,877 maunds in the latter direction. The insignificance of the traffic carried by 

the canal is all the more remarkable tr«m there being a considerable road traffic running parallel 

to it between the very pUces the canal connects. In 1877-78 (the famine year) the Agra-Dehli 

road carried 11,76,274 maunds towards Agra, and 1,20,666 maunds towards Dehli, registered at 

the point where it crosses the Muttra-Gurgaon boundary. In the same year the canal traffic only 

amounted to 76,097 maunds down-stream and 28,609 maunds up-stream. The road traffic was of 

t Since this note was written later returns have been .supplied, but they show no improve- 
ment in the traffic. Tor the half-year ending .aoth oepiembei, I86l and 1882, the total up and 
down traffic was only 1,36,412 and 73, 07 maunds respectively l^Gaz., N.- W . P. a7id Oudh, 
dated 26th May, 1883). 
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coliTse considerably inflated by the eioessire demand for grain in the Mnttra and Agra districts, 
since m the following year it only amounted to — towards Agra 3,05,524 maunds ; towards Dehli 
1,31,992 maunds. But it is very remarkable that the canal attracted no portion of it. The 
principal obstacle to the increase of traflic on the canal is proi.ably the fact that its head (at 
Okla) is separated from Dehli by some mile.'> of difiicult navigation on the Jumna, and if the 
canal could be cy'-'"...Lea Uh Dehli by a navig^iion channel, as it is with Muttia and Agra, there 
is small doubt but that the traffic would be eiioriHously increased. At the same time it is seme* 
what extraordinary that there is not more local fl|^c carried by it between Agra and Muttra, 
which are separated by no break of canal.” 

There are no important mercantile enterpi. 

factures conducted under Europe... .lou in the 

district. The only local manufacture is that of weav- 
ing country cloth, referre 1 to in a former paragraph, and the only industry 
other than agricultural is the stone-cutting ment'oned in the notice of ‘ habi- 
tations.’ 


Manufactures. 


The principal fairs in the Muttra district are held in the places and on 

tlie dates given in the fidlowing statement.^ Fifteen 

Fa.lra ^ ^ 

of these festivals are celebrated at the headquarters 

city, six at Brindaban, two at each of the holy places Gobardhan and Baldeo, 


and one at each of five other places : — 


Place. 

Parganah. 

Date. 

c - 

w s: = 

o =-3 

< 1 

Name and object. 

Muttra 

Muttra 

loth of bright half of Jeth 
(.May-Juiic) 

iO,ouo| 

Dasahra ; to bathe at the Dasa- 
svamedh ghat. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

2iid of bright half of 
Asarh (June-Jiily). 

O 

O 

Riithjatia ; dragging the cart of 
Jagannath 

Ditto 

Ditto 

nth of ditto 

c 

o 

c 

Jugal jori ki parikrama ; priu- 
1 cipal perambulation of the 
! city. 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

3 rd of bright half of Sawan 
(July-August). 

6,000 

Tij ka me a ; to worship the 
Blmtesvar Mnhadeva 

Ditto 

j Ditto 

i 

i 

5th of ditto 

1,600 

Paucli tiiath ; a piigrimnge 
starts 1 . n the first day from 
the Visriint gl’at for Madhu- 
bau ; piuceeds on the 2ii(i day 
i to Santana-kund at batoha 
and the G}an baoU uear the 

1 Ka ra; on 3rd day to Gokarnes- 
Tar ; on the 4th day to the 
shrine of Garur Gobiud at 
Chhatikra; and on the 6th 
day to the i3rahm-kund at 
Brindaban. 


* Kindly supplied by Mr, W K. Neale, c.s. This Ii-'t ineiutles only the ptiiicipal ristlvdls. 
The total Dumber is much larger and incliiOes 33 for Muttra and 46 for Brindaban. A calendar 
of all these is given in Mr. Growst’s MallMri. 
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i 
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] 



Place. 

Parganah. 

Date. 

“1 i 


j 


< 


Name and object. 


Muttra ...Ijluttra 

Dittof '"'1 

Ditto 

Ditto ... Ditto 

Ditto ... Ditto 

Ditto ... Ditto 

Ditto ... Ditto 

Ditto ... Ditto 

Ditto ... Ditto 

Ditto ... Ditto 

Brindaban ... Ditto 

Ditto ... Ditto 

Ditto ... Ditto 

Ditto ... Ditto 

Ditto ... Ditto 

Ditto ... Ditto 

Satoha ... Ditto 

Jatipura ... Ditto 


'loth of brigh^ half of 

I Sawau (Julv^ugust). 

ij 8th off jalfofBhMon 
.'. ^-September). 

I I lth€if bright half of ditto. 


8th to loth of bright half 
of Katar ^September- 
Octob rj. 

lUhof ditto 


... 2nd of bright half of Kar- 
tik (Uctober-NoTembcr). 
... Sth of ditto ... 

... Hth of ditto ... 


...10th of ditto 


... llth of ditto 


...I lull of bright half of Phal- 
j gun (February-Marcb). 

... 2iid to 10th of dark half. 


of Chait (Alaich-Apiil). i 
15th of bright half of Jeth' 
(.May-Juue). I 


9th of bright half of Sa- 
wan (July-August). 

Sth of bright haif of Bha- 
dop. (August-September) 
5th to llth of bright half 
of Pus (December-Janu 
ary). 

6th of dark half of Bhadon 
(Aiigust-rieptember.) 

1st of bright half of Ksr- 
tik (October-Novetuber). 


6,000 Saluuo or Eakslia-bandlian, ‘ty- 
ing on of armlets’' wrestling 
matches. 

21.000 Janm Ashtami, ‘ Krishna’s birth- 
I day ; '■ a fast till midnight. 

6,000|A special pilgrimage to Madhu- 
ban, Talban, and Kumudban ; 
the general Ban-jatra also 
commences and lasts for 16 
day s , 

20.000. Ramlila ; to witness the repre- 
I sentation of the deaths of 

Meghnad, Kumbha- Karn, and 
I Ravan. 

30.000. Bharat milap ; to witness the 

representation of the meeting 
at A jodhya of Rama, Sita, and 
Dakshman on their return 
from Ceylon with Bharat and 
Satrughna. 

85.000 Jam-Duj ; to bathe in the Jum- 
j na. 

8.000 Goch.aran, ‘pasturing the cat- 
1 tie.' 

50.000 Akliay-narami ; the second 

great perambulation of tho 
city. 

20.000 Kansbadh ka mela; to see the re- 

presentation of Kans being kill- 
ed by Krishna and Baladeva. 

20.000 Deotthan ; perambulation on ac- 

count of the awakening of the 
god from his 4 mouths’ slum- 
ber. 

6.000 Phuldol ; processions with 

flowers and music and danc- 
ing. 

50.000 Brahmotsav ; fesliral at the 
I Seth’s temple lasting 10 days. 

6.000 G.aj-graha ka mela ; to witness 

the representation of a fight 
between an eleph.ant and a 
crocodile in the tank at the 
back of the Seth’s temple. 

3.000 Fair at the Brahm-kund. 

I 

3,000 Radha Ashtami; Radha’sbirth- 
! dtiy. 

2,600 Dhauur-mas Otsar; to witness 
1 the procession issuing from 
1 the Vaikuuth gate. 

2,500 To bathe iu the Santana-kund. 

j 

2,000 Aunakut ; distributing food to 
j the poor. 
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Place. 

Farganah; 

Date. 

^ 5 § 

Name and object. 

Gobardhau.. 

Muttra 

15 th of bright half of Asarh 
(Juue-J uly). 

20,00' 

Byas Piirno ; worshipping the 
Guru aud perambuiation of 
the Giri R;ij or sacred hill 

Ditto 

Ditto 

10th of bright half of Kar- 
tik (October-Noveniber). 

80,000 

Dipuialika, illuiuiuaiiuu of the 
sacred hill. 

Eadha-kund, 

Ditto 

8th of bright half of ditto. 

5,000 

Abhaya Ashtami ; childless 
cnupels baihe in the ponds 
(itadliakund and Krishna- 
kund) in hopes of issue. 

Barsana 

Chhata 

6th to 15th bright of half 
of Rhadon (August-Sep- 
tember). 

5,600 

Budhi Hla ; to witness the ex- 
ploits of Krishna aud Radhi- 
ka. 

Semri ... 

Ditto 

1st to 9th of bright half 
of Cbait (March-Apnl) 

3,400 

Devi puja ; to worship the god- 
dess of sniall-p -x 

Baldeo 

Mahaban ... 

Gth to 8th of dark half 
of Bhadon (August-Sep- 
teniber). 

1,500 

Baldevaji ka mela, birthday of 
Buldeva. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

From 16th of bright half 
of Aghan (November-De- 
oembcr) to 2nd of dark 
half of Piis (December- 
Jauuiiry). 

3,6 0 

Baldevaji ka mela; perambulation 
of the temple and prayers for 
fulfilment of wishes. 


In the following table will be found the average rate of hire paid during 
different j’ears of the past quarter century’ to the 


various classes of artisans and labourers : — 


Class of artisan 

or labourer. 



Average daily 

wages 

3f the year 




1858 

• 


1867. 

1882. 

Blacksmiths ... 



Anas 

4 

to 

6 

Anas 

5 


Anas 

4 to 

5 

St(uie-cutters 




4 




4^ to 

5 

» 

5 


Carpenters ... 



>» 

3 

to 

4 ' 

f) 

4 to 

5 

ff 

4 to 

5 

Masons 




3 

to 

4 


4 to 

6 


4 to 

S 

Tailors 




3 

to 

4 


3 to 

4 


4 


Shoemakers 




3 

to 

4 

if 

3 to 

4 


3 to 

4 

Bearers {kahdr') 




2 

to 

* 


3 to 

4 

ft 

3 to 

4 

Thatchers 




3 




3g to 

4 


4 to 

5 

Porters 




2 




2 to 



24 


Diggers (helddr) 




H 

to 

2 

ff 

2 to 

2d 

ff 

24 


Coolies 

■ «t 



li 

to 

2 


2 to 

Ol 

-4 

ft 

4 to 2J 

dVeedeis 

... 

... 


U 



ft 

2J to 

3 

•f 

2 to 

3 


* For the years 1858 and 1867 these are taken from a return published in Mr. Plowden’s 
Wayes and Prices ; those for the present year have been supplied by the Collector. 
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The above are mere averages. Female labourers are paid slightly less, and 
half-grown lads get two-thirds of the full rate of wage. 

There are two sets of prices in this district ; those that govern transactions 
in the open market or the bazar prices, and those 
that govern transactions between grain-dealers • and 
producers or the harvest prices. Between the two there must necessarily 
be a difference representing the profit to the grain-dealer and the cost of car- 
riage to the market. So much profit is perfectly legitimate ; but the grain- 
dealing class composes a guild or fraternity that not only admits no outsider 
but monopolizes the money-lending or banking trade as well. The members, 
be they Banias or zamindars, can compel the producer, who lives solely by the 
advances they grant him, to bring his produce to their shops and thus prevent 
him from getting the full open market value for his goods. The cultivator is, 
therefore, not only crippled by the heavy interest he has to pay, but also by the 
low prices he is compelled to take for his produce. 

We have in Mr. Allen’s Jatesar Settlement Report, dated 25th March, 1836, 
a statement of harvest rates for wheat and barley for 
the years 1813-34, and Mr. Whiteway in his report 
quotes these and also those obtaining among the Bajna Banias for six of the 
chief staples of the district — wheat, barley, gram, and hejhar (barley and gram 
mixed; for the spring crops, and cotton, and m\!ing for the autumn crops — 
for the years 1835-76. These harvest rates are settled on the 3rd of the light 
half of Bais4kh for the rahi that has just past, and on the 10th of the light half 
of Kuar for the hharif to come. These he considers to be fairly representative 
of the prices obtainable by the cultivators generally. Omitting exceptional 
years, viz., those of the famines and scarcities of 1813, 1818 to 1820, 1825 to 
1827, 1837-38, 1860-61, 1868-69, and the mutiny of 1857-58, the average 
prices of three periods have been as follow, the figures showing sers and frac- 
tions of a ser for the rupee : — 

Wheat. Barley. Gram. Bejhar, Uncleaced cotton. Judr, Mung. 


Harvest rates. 


1st period, 1814-1837 ... 41-4 59 0 ... ... ... 

2nd „ 1837-1837 ... 39-4 5d’2 48*7 63-8 17*1 46-9 42-8 

3rd „ 1857-1876 ... 26-7 35 8 33 6 35-4 10 0 33-8 32-5 

The rise of prices in the third period (1857-76) has been 55 per cent, for wheat 
and 65 for barley on the prices obtainable in the first period (1814-37); and 
45 per cent, for gram, 52 ior hejhar, 71 for uncleaned cotton, 38 ior judr, and 31 
for mdng on the prices of the second period (1 837-57). 

The rise in prices in the second period was very small ; taking wheat, it 
has never been, in fact, so cheap during the whole time as it was in 1850, during 
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this second period. In no year since the mutiny has wheat been cheaper than 
40 sers for the rupee, whereas it was so in 13 years before that time. In only 
five years since the mutiny has it been cheaper than 30 sers for the rupee, 
whereas in only one year before that time, not being an exceptional year, was 
it so dear. The low rise in the price of kharlf grains, especially miivg. is note- 
worthy, for they are but little exported, and their price is not so affected by 
improvements in the means of transport as the rahi grains. 

Taking the same three periods, the averao-e bazar 
Market rates. . „ , . . 

prices for three principal commodities have been — 


Ist period, 

1814-.a7 



Wheat. 

... 32-6 

Gram. 

43-5 

Barley. 

47-9 

2nd „ 

1837-57 


*•« 

... 320 

37-5 


3rd „ 

1857-76 

... 

... 

... 22-8 

28-3 

••• 


The average price of barley for the two last periods cannot be given. It 
will be noticed that here, again, the rise in prices during the second period 
was very small, almost the whole rise being confined to the last term. Compar- 
ing the prices that have ruled since the mutiny with those before the great 
famine, we find that wheat has risen 42 per cent, in price, and gram 53 per 
cent. “In this district, therefore,” writes Mr. Whiteway, “ the cultivator is not 
only getting his share in the rise of prices generally, but is also gradually forc- 
ing the Bania to give him a better price for his produce ; for, whereas 
bfiz^r rates have risen for wheat only 42 per cent., the harvest rates have risen 
55 per cent. The difference between harvest rates and baz5r rates for this 
grain was 27 per cent, for the first period, 23 per cent, for the second, and only 
17 per cent, for the third. It must take time for the benefits of the competi- 
tion in the export trade to filter down to the cultivator, guarded and hedged 
round as he is by custom and long-standing obligations, but, in a longer or 
shorter time it must reach him. The harvest prices of cotton in this district 
during the American war are instructive in the extreme as showing how the 
Bania’s hand must be forced by a stimulated market. As the general result of 
this investigation it is proved that the whole rise in prices has been since the 
mutiny, and that, as compared with last settlement, the cultivator can now get 
50 per cent, more all round for his produce.” 

During the severe scarcity of the years 1877-79 that followed the last of the 
periods we have been considering, there was a corresponding rise in the prices of 
all kinds of food-produce. These have been recorded for each of the principal 
commodities for each month of the period from June, 1877, to May, 1879, in 
an appendix to the Report on the Scarcity and Relief Operations in the North- 
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TVes/ern Provinces and Oadh Juriug these years. The highest prices of each 
of the commodities readied ia any month were as follow : — 


Wheat. 

B.irlcy. 

Common nee. 

Bajra. 

Juar. 

1 

Gram. 

S. c. 

S c. 

S. c. 

S. c. 

S. c. 

S. c. 

10 12 

12 0 

8 8 

7 0 

7 0 

12 0 


Prices have slowly recovered with the favourable harvests of recent years, 
and the following figures will serve to .show their present state : — 



Wheat. 

Barley. 

Common 

rice. 

Bajra. 

Juar. 

Gram. 


S. c. 

S. c 

S. c. 

S. c. 

S. c. 

S. c. 

Price for fortnight 

17 12 

25 8 

14 0 

24 0 

24 0 

25 0 

einiing 15th Octo- 
ber, 1882 . 





i 


Price for fortnight 

17 0 

24 8 

15 0 

23 0 

25 0 

25 0 

ending loth March, 
1883. 








Weights and measures. 


The rates of interest charged varj greatly, but averages may be given as 
Money-lending and in- follow: (1) between bankers themselves, from 6 to 9 
terest. per cent.; (2) in large transactions between bankers and 

private individuals, where jewels and similar kinds of movable property are 
pledged, from 6 to 12 per cent. ; iSi when land is mortgaged as security, from 
9 to 18 per cent. ; in small pawnbroking transactions, from 12 to 15 per cent ; 
(4; ditto on personal security, from 18 to 37^ per cent. 

The Government ser of 2 057tb. and its sub-divisions are in general use 
in the towns and larger markets, but local weights are 
also used, which vary in different parts of the district 
and for different commodities. No statement of tliese has been prepared, but 
the account given in the Agr.A notice will suffice to show how difficult, if not 
impossible, it would be to give an accurate account of them. Nor would it be 
of miich interest or value, as on the few occasions when the reader might 
require to know them he would find it safer to consult the local authority for 
the time being. The only measure that need be mentioned is the liyJia, and 
that only for the purpose of noting that it has ceased to be used in official 
records, its place having been taken by the English acre. During the late 
settlement operations the patmdris (village accountants), and also the zamin- 
ddrs and cultivators, are stated to have become familiarized with the new mea- 
sure and with the rates of rent reckoned upon it (see Mr. Smith’s Settlement 
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Officer's Manual, p. 324). It may be mentioned that the ‘ Government’ higha, 
as it was called, measured 2,756*25 square yards, and that 1*7560 such bighas 
went to the acre, the same indeed as in Agra and Farukhabad. 

The chief items that make up the district receipts and expenditure will 
Distriet receipts and appear from the appended statement of them for a 
expenditure. recent year, kindly furnished by the Accountant- 

General, North-Western Provinces and Oudh. It should be observed, however, 
that only those items that come under what are technically called “ service” 
heads are entered. These form the substantive accounts of the Government of 
India, but in addition there are “ debt” heads, including accounts of sums 
repayable by or to Government, such as deposits, loans, &c., that do not directlv 
affect the financial resources of the district 


Heads of receipts. 


I8SO-8I. 

Heads of charges. 

1880-81. 

Land revenue 


Rs. 

1 5,83,523 

Interest on funded and unfunded 

Us. 

8,992 

Excise on spirits and drugs' 

• •• 

40,281 

debt. 

Assessed taxes ... 


62,680 

Interest on service funds and other 


Provincial rates ... 


2 79,29S 

accounts. 


Stamps 


,86,261 

Refunds and drawbacks 

7,133 

Ilegistration 

• •s 

15,649 

I Land revenue 

1,61,284 

Postotfice 

*•< 

»«. 

1 Excise on spirits and drugs 

2,657 

Minor departments ... 

«• 

1,441 

1 Assessed taxes ... ... 

60 

Law and justice ... 


6,806 

j Provincial rates ... ... 

» • 

tl&ils *•« 


1,152 

Stamps 

1,064 

Police 

... 

4,532 

Registration 

6,069 

Education ... 


12,271’ Post-office ... ... 

3,963 

Medical ... 


14 : Administration ... ... 

Stationery and printing... 


233 

Jlinor departments ... ... 

1,84S 

1 merest ... 

..4 

3Ua 

Law and justice ... 

SI, 943 

lieeeipts in aid of superannuation, 


J tills ^ • 

8,788 

retired and compassionate allowan- 


Police ••• 

1,29,835 

ces, 

Miscellanaous 


3,164 

Education ... ... 

Ecclesiastical ... ... 

27,879 

3,546 

Irrigation and navigation 

• •• 

3,492 

Medical services ... ... 

8,227 

Other public works 

*• 

16,986 

Stationeiy and printing 

] ,065 

Totol 


;l,l»,07t 

Political agencies 

Allowances and assignments under 
treaties and engagements. 
Superannuation, retired and compas- 
sionate allowances. 

Miscellaneous 

Famine relief 
luigatiou and navigation 

Uthei public works 

Loss by excliange on transactions 
with Lomlon. 

Total ... I 

"eoi 

24,804 

1,077 

i,499 

13 

4,22,266 


The position of the district as regards the recent measure of decentraliza- 
Local rates and local self- tion may be briefly stated. Muttra is one of the few 
districts in which a balance (Rs. 5,750) is shown 
* Includes gross receipts on account of sale proceeds of opium. 


gOTernment. 


21 
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after deducting from the receipts derived from the local cess the total amount of 
charges under the various heads of general establishment, education, medical in- 
stitutions, village watchmen, and public works. The details of normal expenditure 
were approximately stated in Resolution No. 3 of 1882, dated loth April, 1882, 
and published in the local gazette as follow : — 


Deductions ON accodnt of general establishment, &c. 


Balance of local cess avail- 
able for local expenditure 
after deducting further rate 
and percentage for canals 
and railways. 

a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

/■ 

Total. 

District 

dak. 

Lunatic 

asylums. 

Inspec- 
tion of 
schools. 

Training 

schools. 

District 

sanita- 

tion. 

Depart, 
ment of 
Agricul- 
ture and 
Commerce. 

Es. 

1,66,960 

Rs. 

6,030 


Rs. 

4,370 

E3. 

9^0 

Rs. 

390 

Rs. 

1,660 

Rs. 

16,280 


Expenditure under local control. 


Balance available for expen- 
diture under local control. 


Ks. 

1,41,680 


a. 

b. 


Medical charges. 

Education. 

(I) 

(2) 

Hospitals and 
dispensaries. 

Vaccination. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

26,390 

6,260 

1,610 


Village 

watchmen. 


Bs. 

68,240 


Total. 


Ks. 

91,500 


Public works exprndiiure. 


Surplus avail- 
able for local 
public works. 


Rs. 

60,180 


Normal items {local conirol), 

. 

a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

.2 ni 'S 


Jz S* 


°.o - 

& 

u 

2-S 


g_ •3 

o 

c3 o 


cv a 
§ “ ^ S, 

O -CO 

AJ CO 

c 

% o 



'S .a 

— ^ 

<L) 

cc si 

*c3 


< 

Q 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

31,260 

3,000 

8,360 

42,630 


■S 52 o 
2 » o 

C.TI 
CO XI 
DO C3 
n V 

'TS o 
a — 


^ 3 " 
^ c= 


ill- 

— C. “ o 
Ci ;•> fci 
♦r- »-. >■ 1-* 


Es. 

3u0 


» S 

cp 

>,^—4 

2'3 

£2 


Rs. 

1,500 


S3 

CQ 


Ks, Rs. 
44,430 6,760 


The surplus of Rs. 5,750 shown above will be liable to be decreased by 
the fluctuating grants for original (local) public works, and for arboriculture, 
and also by the debit of certain items, such as the cost of collections of local 


rates, cost of existing local funds establishments in district offices, and repairs 
to sardis, none of which was included in the statement just given, the precise 
details not being available. 
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Income-tax. 


Muoicipal funds are not included in the statement of receipts and ex- 
Municipalities and house- penditure, as the taxes that provide them are levied 
tax towns. for local purposes. Details of municipal income and 

expenditure are given in the accounts of the three municipalities, Muttra, 
Brindaban, and Kosi. Their aggregate income, in 1881-82, was Rs. 92,524 ; 
and their aggregate expenditure, Rs. 86,443. The income and outlay of the 
house-tax towns — 14 in number {viz., Kamar, Chhata, Shergarh, Sahar, Go- 
bardhan, Sonkh, Farah, Mat, Raya, Mahaban, Gokul, Baldeo, Sa’dabad, and 
Sahpau) — will be found under the separate notices of them. 

The actual assessment of the income of the district at six pies in the rupee, 
calculated upon profits exceeding Rs. 500 for the 
purposes of the income-tax of 1870 during 1870-71 
was Rs. 1,13,921 ; and the number of persons assessed, 2,846. The assess- 
ment in 1871-72 was Rs. 35,217 ; and the number assessed 1,745. In 1872-73, 
they were Rs. 26,762 and 738 respectively. 

The license-tax, levied under Act II. of 1878, yielded, in 1881-82, a gross 
sum of Rs. 57,865; and after deducting the cost of 
collection, the not produce of the tax, according to the 
official report, was Rs. 53,415. The incidence of taxation per thousand of the 
total population was, in towns with population exceeding 5,000, Rs. 181 ; 
and the number of persons taxed per thousand, 7 : while in smaller towns and 
villages it was only Rs. 74‘4 ; and the number taxed, 3 in a thousand. Judged 
by net collections Muttra ranked 4th in the North-West Provinces in 1880-81 
and in 1881-82. 

Excise collections are now made under Act XXII. of 1881 (repealing 
Act X. of 1871) and Act 1. of 1878, and may be shown 
for five years as follows : — 


License-tax. 


Year. 


1876- 77 

1877- 78 
187'8-79 

1879- 80 

1880- 81 



License fees for vend 
of opium. 

Still-head duty. 

Distillery fees. 

Fees for license to sell 
native or English 
li(luor. 

tE 

tX) j 

C : 

Madak and chandn. 

j Tari. 

Opium. 

§ 

Z) 

m 

« 

X 

O X 

C ^ , 

Grose receipts. 

Gross charges. 


Bs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Ks. 1 

R>. 

Us. 

Rs. 

Rs 

Ks. 

Ks. i 


... 

2,608 

4 

6.007 

7,026 

406 

... i 

29.820 

5 

44,885 

4.225 

... 

877 

2,939 

6 

2,600 

6,840 

205 

... 

26,626 

1 

.39,091 

3,8271 


3,967 

1,767 

7 

5,97 1; 

7,1.00 

4iS 

30 

24.762 

40 

43,257 

3,865 


3,516 

2,481 

7 

3,523 

6,OOo 

382 

... 

17,194 

19 

33,122 

2,826! 



3,533 

2, .539 

6 

.•1,8 lO’ 

1 

6.367 

1 

402 

... 

16,8SS 

31 



33,366 

2,993 


Ks. 
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For excise matters the district is divided into two sections, the ‘ distillery’ 
tract and the ‘ farmed’ tract, the boundaries of which vary from year lo year. 
Excluding Muttra and Brindaban towns, the incidence per head of excise taxation 
in 1881-82 was ‘68 of a pice in the whole district, being 2'12pies in the ‘distillery’, 
and '44 pies in the ‘ farmed’ tract. This points to a low rate of consumption of 
native liquor, but the position of the district bordered to a great extent by native 
territory and including within its boundary several Bhartpur villages where 
excise laws are unknown, favours smuggling, and it cannot be doubted that much 
smuggling from the latter takes place. An interesting account of excise mat- 
ters in this district, and an account of the method of distilling native liquor, 
will be found in Mr. Cruickshauk’s report on the administration for the year 
1881-82 published in the annual departmental report for that year. 

Stamp duties are collected under the Stamp Act (I. of 1879) and Court- 
fees Act (VII. of 1870;. The following table shows, 
Stamps. same period as the last, the revenue and charges 

under this head : — 


Tear. 

Ruadi and 
adhesive 
stamps. 

Document 

stamps, 

1 

Court-fee 
stamps. ' 

i 

Duties, 
penalties, 
and mis- 
cellaneous. 

Total 

receipts. 

Gross 

charges* 

Net 

receipts. 


Es. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs, 

Bs, 

Hs. 

1856-77 

9,751 

17,497 

59,958 

46 

80,232 

1,401 

78,851 

1877-78 

1,606 

29,054 

68,618 

648 

89,726 

1,703 

88,023 

1878-79 

S,46l 

1 21,476 

61,049 

15 

88,001 

1,684 

83,4*7 

1879-80 

2,600 

1 22,280 

60,080 

136 

76,095 

1,482 

73,613 

1880-81 

2,536 

92,820 

60,846 

49 

86,251 

1,636 

84,615 


Kegistration. 


In 1880-81 there were 7,591 documents registered under the Registration 
Act (XV. of 1877), and on these fees (and fines) to the 
amount of Rs. 9,960 were collected. The expenses of 
establishment and other charges amounted during the same year to Rs. 5,041. 
The total value of all property affected by registered documents is returned as 
Rs. 15,42,092, of which Rs. 12,71,303 represent immovable and the remainder 

movable property. 

Connected with the subject of judicial receipts and expenditure is the num- 
ber of cases tried by the civil, criminal, and revenue 
courts. For the two last this amounted in 1880 to 


Judicial statistics. 


3,441, of which 1,894 were decided by criminal and 1,547 by revenue courts. 
The local civil courts are the munsifis of Muttra and Mahaban, but for purposes 
of eivil jurisdication the district is included with Agra, and separate statistics 
of civil cases affecting this district cannot be readily obtained. 
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and in 1872. 


The medical charges are in great part incurred at one central and two branch 
Medical charges and dispensaries. The first is at Muttra and the others at 
eanitary statistics. Brindaban and Kosi. These branch dispensaries are 

both of the second class. The total district expenditure on dispensaries was in 
1881 Rs. 5,924, of which 55‘9 per cent, was defrayed by government, the rest 
being paid from municipal funds, interest on investments, and subscriptions. 
The total number of patients, both in-door and out-door, in 1881, was 26,993, 
and included 2 Europeans, 66 Eurasians, 22,723 Hindus, 4,147 Mnsalmans, 
and 55 of other classes. The average daily attendance was 199'98, and the 
ratio per cent, of men 59‘33, of women 19'28, and of children 21’39. At the 
central dispensary 50 major operations (3 on the eye) were performed. 

In the year 1869, when cholera was epidemic in many districts of the 
Epidemic diseases : cho- North-Western Provinces, Muttra did not suffer so 
leraini 869 , much as some Others. The disease was not prevalent 

till June, when it appeared in several places simultaneously. The number of 
deaths was 1,060, giving a percentage of -13 to the total population. After two 
years of comparative freedom, the people were again in 1872 troubled by cho- 
lera in an epidemic form, but the deaths were less than 
a third of those in the preceding epidemic ; the worst 
months were May, July, August, and September. 

Muttra was one of the ten districts that suffered, in 1872, from the epidemic 
Dengue in 1872 prevalence of the dengue form of fever, a novelty 

among the diseases of these provinces. The other dis- 
tricts were Mirzapur, Benares, Ghazipur, Allahabad, Jaunpur, Cawnpore, Agra, 
Aligarh, and Meerut. The disease is highly contagious, and was probably 
brought into the district by pilgrims from Agra. It was first seen in the city 
of Muttra on the 24th August, and about the same time it was known to pre- 
vail at Brinddban. It spread with great rapidity through the city, whole 
families being simultaneously laid low by it. The European regiment suffered 
considerably, and about half the inhabitants of the civil station were affected. 
No case occurred in the jail. The epidemic continued until the end of Novem- 
ber. In the villages near the city the disease prevailed to a considerable extent ; 
but little is known of its prevalence in more remote parts of the district. Attacks 
of dysentery and bronchitis, as sequellce of dengue, were very often observed. 
No deaths are recorded as having occurred directly from dengue in this district. 

In 1875 cholera again visited Muttra, but not in a very severe form. The 
months in which it was epidemic were May, June, 
July, and September. 


Cholera in 1875. 
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In 1878 Muttra headed the list of districts showing excessive fever morta- 

litv ; this mortality was recorded principally in the later 
Fever in 1878-79. ^ ^ \ ■ 

months of the year, hut was continued into the lollowing 

year. Local enquiry seemed to show that the disease was malarial fever, present 
in an epidemic form for the first time within the memory of the existing genera- 
tion. 


Vital statietica. 
follows : — 


The principal causes of mortality during the five 
years 1877-81 may be shown in tabular form as 


Tear. 

Fever. 

Small- 

pox. 

Bowel 

complaint. 

Cholera. 

Injuries. 

Other 

causes. 

Total, 

Proportion of 
deaths to 
1,000 of 
population. 

1877 

8,725 

230 

1,593 

30 

255 

612 

11,445 

14*48 

1878 

38,394 

579 

3,) 16 

359 

420 

1,044 1 

43,912 

55 67 

1879 

45 991 

2 

1,321 

293 

40) 

335 

48,343 

61*18 

1880 

15,925 

2 

629 

57 

273 

378 

16,564 

26*19 

1881 

13,342 

... 

672 

25 

264 

681 

14,984 

:s 33 

Average ... 

24,335 

162 

1,466 

153 

323 

610 

27,049 

37*62 


The following is the account of native medicine given by a former Civil 
Surgeon : — “ There are very few indigenous drugs, vegetable or mineral, found 
in the district. The native practitioners {kabirdj or baid ) do not, except in 
emergent eases, use mineral substances ; and of these the principal are arsenic, 
mercury, iron, gold, silver, and their preparations. The principal medicines 
resorted to by the baids are compounds of several vegetable medicines. The 
true base of the compound, which contains generally no less than a dozen 
constituents, is unknown to them. Cocculus indicus is a favourite medicine with 
them in fevers and it is seldom used alone. Opium forms the key-stone of all 
astringents used. Aconite ferox is the safeguard of native practitioners in 
Bengal in remittent and other severe cases of fever. The system of treatment 
adopted may be described as conservative and expectant.” 

The statistics of vaccinations for the year 1881-82 are as follows : — ’ 

„ . . Average number of vaccinators employed, 15 ; total 

Vaccination. , tr j 

number of persons successfully vaccinated, Id, 492 ; 

total cost, Es. 1,616. 

A brief history of the parganah sub-divisions of the district from the 
reign of Akbar to the present time has been given in 
the first part of this notice. It was there shown that 
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according to the Ain-i-Akbari the parganahs which now form part of the district 
were divided between three of the sarhdrs of the Agra province (sdha). On 
our acquisition of the district (1803-1806; these parganahs were scattered 
amongst three British districts. It was not till 1832 that they were united 
into one district under the name of Muttra. Nor, as we have seen, have later 
changes been wanting ; in 1874 Jalesar parganah was transferred to Agra, 
compensation being, however, given in 1878, when 84 villages were annexed 
to this district from the Farah tahsil of Agra. In attempting, therefore, to 
sketch the history of the Muttra district we are at once confronted by the 
difficulty of deciding where that history can properly be said to begin. 
Strictly speaking, perhaps, the date of its constitution as a district, just given 
(1832), might be accounted the proper point of departure ; in that case there 
would be very little to record under the head of “ history,” and that little 
would be chiefly occupied with the mutiny period. But to limit ourselves 
thus would be to ignore many valuable records which throw considerable light 
upon the mediaaval history of the tract which is included within the limits of 
the present district. An attempt will, therefore, be made to bring together the 
scattered references which have come down to us, premising that it is not so 
much a history of the district, but rather of its constituent elements that is 
being given. 

The local traditions of the district name the Kalars as the original occupants 
Aboriginal inhabitants of the country, who, like the Bhars, Soiris, Cheriis and 
unknown. other supposed non- Aryan races elsewhere, are con- 

nected with ancient forts and tanks, and are said to have been dispossessed by 
different Rajput tribes. But it is difficult to determine who these people 
really were, whom the Jats and Rajputs found in possession when they first 
settled here. Nor are there any certain traditions regarding the mode and 
period of their settling that can be laid hold of to re-construct the early history 
of the district. 

The most famous legends are those connected wdth Krishna. The story 
Ancient legends regard- of that tutelary divinity of Braj, over which Mr. 
ing Krishna. Growse has thrown a literary charm that some may 

think it scarcely possesses in the original, is profoundly intersvoven with the 
local nomenclature, as it is with the religion and the every-day life of the 
people. But it is rarely possible to extract authentic dates from old Hindu 
legends, and whatever substratum of historical truth may underlie the Krishna 
myths, it would be unsafe at the present stage of our knowdedge to propound 
any definite theory regarding them. It may be mentioned, how'ever, that 1000 
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B.C. has been assigned as the approximate date of the Great War in which 
Krishna took part ; and although Krishna’s enemy, Kansa, cannot well have 
been a Buddhist^ as some have surmised, and therefrom have educed the theory 
that the religious persecution attributed to Kansa refers to the conflict between 
the Buddhists and the Brahmans, it is quite possible that Kansa may have been 
a Jaini, for the antiquity of the Jain religion is now completely established. 
Or, rejecting this theory, the story may symbolize a struggle between the 
votaries of Siva and Yishnu. 

Kansa is introduced to us in the legends as the usurping king of the 

Kansa, a mythical king of Jadavas, whose capital city was Mathura ; he had 
Mathura. deposed his own father Ugrasen, and, relying on the 

support of Jarasandha, king of Magadha, his father-in-law, ruled the conntrj’- 
with a rod of iron. Krishna, who was a cousin of Kansa the usurper, but had 
been brought up in obscurity, headed a revolt which was successful, and Kansa 
was slain. Jardsandha then marched an army against Mathura for the purpose 
of avenging Kansa’s death. Ho was assisted by some powerful western king, 
probably (according to Mr. Growse) Gonanda I.,® king of Kashmir. The 
result of this invasion was that Krishna with the whole clan of Yadavas aban- 
doned Mathuri, retiring to the bay of Kachh, where he founded the city of 
Dw^iraka, which was at some later period submerged in the sea. He subse- 
quently slew Jarasandha in battle, but was unable to regain the throne of 
Mathnr&. Mr. Growse is of opinion that the legends regarding Krishna’s 
boyish frolics at Mathura aud Brindaban, which now alone dwell in popular 
memory, are comparatively modern inventions, probably not earlier than the 
16th century, as there is no allusion to them in the Mahdbhdrat, or ‘ history of 
the Great War.’ 

Leaving the reader who desires to acquaint himself with these legends to 
find all he can wdsh in Mr. Growse’s Memoir, we pass 

Eeferences to Muttra 

in the early chronicles and OH to consider what glimpses ot Muttra history can 
histories. obtained from the passing references in the early 

histories, and from the living testimony of ancient monuments still, or till 
recently, in existence. 

• If we accept the usual chronology, Buddha, the founder of the religion, died B.O. 543. 
This is the date doubtfully given in the Imperial Gazetteer, IV., 247. But. as elsewhere noted 
in that work (p. 26.5), there are 14 different accounts accepted by the northern Buddhists, ranging 
from 2422 to 546 B.C. The southern Buddhists agree in starting from the 1st of June 643 B.C. 
as the day of Buddha’s death. This latter date is usually accepted by European writers. General 
Cunningham makes it <78 B.C. {Corpus InscripUonum Jndtcarum, p. 7), and Mr. Rhys Davids, 412 
B.C. {Iniernational Numismata Orientalia, pp 38-56). ® The question is discussed fully in 

Mr. Growse’s Muthurd, where he points out that in Sanskrit Yavana, which forms the second 
part of this king’s name as given in the legend (Kaia Yavana), besides the primary meaning 
of Ytmin (Ionia), denotes, secondarily, any foreign country. 
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How far tlie neighbourhood of Muttra was known to the Greeks has been 

much discussed. General Cunningham (Ancient Geo- 
The Greeks at Muttra. , . x . 

graphy of India, p. o/4) writes : “ The city is noticed by 

Arrian [Indica, VIII], on the authority of Megasthenes, as the capital of the 

Suraseni According to Arrian, the Sdraseni possessed two great cities, 

Methoras and Klisoboras, and the navigable river Jobares flowed through their 
territories. Pliny \_Nat. Hist., vi., 19] names the river Jomanes, that is, the 
Jumna, and says that it passed between the towms of Methora and Clisobora. 
Ptolemy mentions only Mathura, under the form of Modura, to which he adds 
the city of the gods or holy city.” The General is inclined to identify Brinda- 
ban with the Klisoboras mentioned above. But Mr. Growse points out that 
the present Briudaban dates only from the reign of Akbar and that there is no 
ground whatever, either legendar}' or archmologieal , for believing that the site 
had ever been inhabited at any earlier period. He identifies Clisobora — pro- 
bably a Greek corruption of Krishna-pura — with Mahaban, which is known to 
be a place of great antiquity and which is only separated from Mathura by 
the Jumna, thus agreeing with Pliny’s description. Arrian’s date is given 
as about 140 A. D. and the Suraseni are described by him as a people specially 
devoted to the worship of Hercules, who may be identified with Balarama, 
the brother of Krislma. As an evidence of the Greek occupation of Muttra, 
General Cunningham has kindly furnished the following brief note of a recent 
discovery that he has made, of which a fuller account will be given in a forth- 
coming volume of his survey. [It was received after the part of this notice 
dealing with ‘ archselogy’ had been printed] : — 

“ During one of my researches in 1882 amongst the heaps of fragments 
lying about Mathura, my notice was attracted to a half-size life figure, which, 
with the aid of some bricks and mud, formed one side of a trough for watering 
cattle. On removing the bricks and mud and washing the stone, I found to 
my surprise and delight that the figure was that of Herakles strangling the 
Nemman lion. As this group could not have been made for the use of the 
Hindus, whether Bralmiaus or Buddhists, it follows as a matter of absolute 
certainty that it must have been sculptured by some foreign artist for the use 
of Greeks, resident in Mathura. I have already noticed in my account of the 
sculptured balusters of tlie Bharhiit gateivays that the superior excellence of the 
execution, coupled with tlie presence of an Ariau letter on each of the balusters 
of the gateway, pointed to the employment of some foreign artists on this woi’k. 
Now here at Mathura I have found another proof of the employment of a 
foreign artist, who, in this particular instance, must have professed the Greek 

22 
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religion, as the group of Herakles strangling the Nemtean lion appears to ha 
a direct copy of some Greek original. The head of Herakles is unfortunately 
wanting ; but the pose and muscular development of the body are infinitely 
superior to any purely Indian sculpture that I have seen. Herakles has his left 
arm wound about the lion’s neck, while with his right he is raising the club, 
which appears behind his back, to strike a blow. The raised arm is also gone. 
The lion is rather a weak animal. The group is not cut in the ground, but is an 
alto-relievo with a rough back, and has apparently formed one side of an altar. 

“In the early part of the present year (1883) I found a colossal male figure 
at the village of Parkham to the south of Mathuri, which from its inscriptions 
appears to be as old as the time of Asoka, or about B. G. 250. I found also a 
fragment of a Buddhist Bailing Pillar, with an inscription in beautifully formed 
Asoka characters, exactly like those on the well-known monoliths at Dehli and 
Allahabad. The pillar was the gift of a woman named Amogha Rakshita,” 
Earlier sculptures found in the district had been supposed to be of Greek 
Supposed Greek monu- origin, and to represent Bacchanalian scenes with 
Greek figures and accessories, Mr. Growse, while 
admitting that “ it is an established historical fact that Mathnra was included 
in the Bactriaii empire” has decided, after an exhaustive examination of the 
later sculptures, that they do not warrant the conclusion that they were the 
work of any but Indian artists. But it would be out of place to discuss here the 
disputed questions of Greek occupation, or rather perhaps whether tve have at 
present any certain relics thereof, for, as already noted, there seems no dispute 
that the Greco-Bactrian dominion extended thus far. A passage from the 
Y uga-F^lrdna of the Gargi Sanhitd (circ. 50 B. 0.), cited by Mr. Growse 
\_Mathurd, p. 1 08], not Only attests the reduction of Panchala and^Mathura, but 
speaks of an advance as far as Patna (Patali-putra). 

Of the next conqueror of Northern India, the Indo-Scythians, we have 
Indo-Scythian rule in more certain monuments in Muttra. Inscriptions 
bearing the names of Kanishka, Huvisbka, and Vasu- 
deva, well-known Indo-SoyUiian kings, have been found, showing that their 
dominions probably extended thus far, and opening up an interesting question 
regarding the early connection between Muttra and Kashmir. The Kushana 
dynasty, to which Kanishka belonged, was apparently first established in 24 B. 0. 
and lasted until about 220 A. D. The extent of their rule may be judged from 
the existence of their inscriptions westwards from Pinjtar, in the Yusafzai 
country, to the celebrated Manikyala tope, and eastwards, as far as Muttra (see 
“ Indo-Scythian coins, with Hindi Legends,” by E. Tbemau, Ind. Ant, XII., 7). 
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The Chinese pilgrims. 


After'tlie extinction of this dynasty a century of darkness follows, regard- 
The Guptas 319 to 480 winch nothing is known, and then the Gupta 

A. D. dynasty, whoseinitial date is usually given as 319 A. D., 

is heard of. The Guptas lasted for five generations, till 480 A. D., when the 
Vallabhis took their place as rulers. 

During these early monarchies the State religion was generally Buddhism, 
and most of the monuments of Buddhist character found in the district (vide 
supra, ‘ Archseologv,’ p. 89) probably date from this period. "We are not depen- 
dent solely, however, upon these for our knowledge of Uluttra during Buddhist 
times. Tliere is mention made of it in contemporary writings. Tho.se are the 
often quoted narratives of the Chinese pilgrims. 

When Fah-Hian visited India, about 400 A.D., he found a kingdom of 
Dlathura, with a capital of the same name on the 
Jumna, the first that he entered in Central India. 
Buddhism was the established religion, and in the ca'pital, where he rested a 
whole month, there were 20 monasteries and 3,000 monks. There were, more- 
over, six relic towers or stupas, all of which are fully described by the Chinese 
traveller. Two hundred years later Buddhism had considerably decayed, but 
even then, a later pilgrim, Hwen Thsang, in 634 A.D., reckoned 2,0.0 resident 
monks in the 20 monasteries, and there were seven towers containing relics of 
the principal disciples of Buddha. The description he gives of the kingdom is 
as follows: — “This kingdom is 5,000 li (833 miles,' in circuit ; the capital has 
a circuit of about 20 li (3^ miles). The soil is rich and fertile, and the people 
devote themselves solely to agriculture. The mangoes, which they vie with 
each other in planting, form a kind of forest. Although all these trees bear the 
same name, their fruits are distinguished under two names. The smaller are green 
when they commence to grow, but become yellow when they are ripe ; the larger 
sort, on the contrary, always keep green. Fine cotton of various shades is ob- 
tained from this country. The climate is hot ; the manners of the people simple 
and honest. The inhabitants love to show kindness in order to obtain happi- 
ness. They revere virtue and esteem study. There are a score of convents, with 
2,000 monks, who study both the great and the little Vehicule. There are 
but five temples of the gods. The heretics dwell together confusedly, &c., &e.'” 

A monastery, said to have been built by the venerable Upagupta, is des- 
cribed by Hwen Thsang as situated about a mile and a quarter to the east of 
the town, on a hill. Mr. Growse thinks that the extensive mound know’n as 

^ Translated from the Si-ya~ht quoted in Julien’s Hisioire de la vie de Hwen Thsang^ p. 421 
(Paris, 1853). 
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the Kankali or Jaini Tila may possibly be the site of this monastery (see 
Mathura, pp, 104-116). This pilgrim took much pains, on his return to China, to 
describe the 128 different kingdoms he had visited or of which ho had received 
authentic information. 


It may be gathered from the geographical description given of the Mathura 
Limits of MathariS king- kingdom that it included the eastern half of the modern 
dom in seventh century, A.D. (Jistnet, some small part of Agra, and the whole of the 
Shikohabad and Mustafabad parganahs of Mainpuri (see Mr. Growse's Mathura, 
p. 4). General Cunningham gives the boundaries differently, making the 
ancient kingdom extend over the whole present district of Muttra and also over 
the native states of Bhartpur, Kiraoli, and Dholpnr, and the northern half of the 
Gw^liar territory (see Ancient Geography of India, p. 373). It is hardly neces- 
sary to say, however, that local tradition is absolutely silent regarding this 
ancient kingdom, nor have we any further information about it than the mea- 
gre description of Hwen Thsang. When he visited it. Buddhism was, as we 
have seen, on the wane ; and, when the curtain next rises, after a lapse of close 
on 400 years of utter darkness as regards history. Buddhism had, if Firishta may 
be believed, entirely disappeared, its place being taken by the ancient religion 
of Brahmanism. The original authorities, however, leave the point open (see 
Mr. Growse’s Mathura, p. 33). 

The next mention of Muttra, and the first authentic contemporary record 


Mabmdd of Ghazni, 1017. 


that we find in Indian literature, is connected with the 
ninth invasion of Mahmud of Ghazni in 1017 A. D, 


The passage in Firishta describing the sack of Muttra is well known to En.glish 
readers through Colonel Briggs’s translation of the MuJi. Power in India, 

1., p. 59), but what is not, perhaps, so svell known is the fact, pointed 
• ,>at by Mr. Growse (Mathuid, p. 32), that the original historian of Mahmud’s 
campaigns, A1 ’Utbi, from whom Firishta and later writers drew their materials, 
mentions neither Muttra nor Mahaban by name. He describes certain locali- 
ties, which have been identified as those places by Firishta and the rest. The 
passages in A1 ’Utbi’s Tdrikh-i- Yamini which are referred to have been translat- 
ed by Sir Henry Elliot in his History of India (II., pp. 44-45). In the one 
that is supposed to describe the capture of Muttra, we read : — 

“ The Sultan [Mahmud] then departed from the environs of the city, in which was a temple 
of the Hindus. The name of this place was Maharatu-I-Hind. He saw there a building of 
exq.ni8ite structure, which the inhabitants said had been built, not by men, but by genii, and 
there he witnessed practices contrary to the nature of man, and which could not be believed but 
from evidence of actual sight. The wall of the city was constructed of hard stone, and two gates 
opened upon the river flowing under the city, which were erected upon strong and lofty founda- 
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tlonsj to protect them against the floods of the river and mins. On both sides of the city there 
were a thousand houses, to which idol temples were attached, all strengthened from top to 
bottom by rivets of iron, and all made of masonry work ; and opposite to them were other build- 
ings supported ou broad wooden pillars, to give them strerigth. 

“ In the middle of the city there was a temple, larger and firmer than the rest, which can 
neither be described nor painted. The Sultan thus wrote respecting it ; — ‘ If any should wish 
to construct a building equal to this, he would not be able to do it without expending a hundred 
thousand thousand red dinars, and it would occupy two hundred years, even though the most ex- 
perienced and able workmen were employed.’ Among the idols there were five made of red gold, 
each five yards high, fixed in the air without support. In the eyes of one of these idols, there 
were two rubies of such value that if any one were to sell such as are lise them, he would ob- 
tain fifty thousand dinars. On another there was a sapphire purer than water and more spark- 
ling th.an crystal j the weight was four hundred and fifty mWkdls. The two feet of another idol 
weighed four thousand four hundred misldls, and the entire quantity of gold yielded by the 
bodies of these idols was ninety-eight thousand three hundred miskdls. The idols of silver 
amounted to two hundred, but they could not be weighed without breaking them to pieces and 
putting them into scales. The Sultan gave orders that all the temples should be burnt with 
naphtha and fire and levelled with the ground. *’ 

The passage which is supposed to refer to Mahaban describes the Sultaa 
as marching against the fort of Kulchand, “ who was one of the leaders of the 
accursed Satans, who assumed superiority over other rulers, and was inflated 
with pride. * * • When he saw that the Sultaa advanced against him in the en- 
deavour to engage in a holy war, he drew up his army and elephants within a 
‘deep forest’ ready for action” (Elliot’s History, II., p. 43;. Mr. Growse sug- 
gests that the words “ deep forest” in this quotation may be intended as a literal 
translation of “ Mahabau.” The passage proceeds thus : “ The Sultaa sent his 
advance guard to attack Kulchand, which, penetrating through the forest, 
enabled the Saltan to discover the way to the fort. * * * The infidels, when they 
found all their attempts fail, deserted the fort and tried to cross the foaming 
river which flowed on the other side of the fort, thinking that beyond it they 
would be in security ; but many of them were slain, taken, or drowned in the 
attempt. Nearly 50,000 were killed and drowned and became the prey of 
beasts and crocodiles. Kulchand, taking his dagger, slew his wife and then 
drove it into his own body. The Sultaa obtained by this victory 185 power- 
ful elephants, besides other booty.” 

After its destruction by Mahmud the city drops out of history for about 
Blank in thehistory for '^00 years, and Mr. Whiteway thinks that during this 
300 years after 1017 A.D. period the country round remained under the power 
of the Mewatis, a robber tribe whose head-quarters were in the present dis- 
trict of Gurgaon. The Mewatis were subdued, according to the same writer, 
by the Dehli emperors early in the 15th century. But wo hear nothing defi- 
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nite concerning the city till the time of Sikandar Lodi (1488-1516 A. D.), 
who is described in the Tdiikh-i-Di\Mi of Abdullah (a writer in the reign of 
Jahangir), as having “ entirely ruined the shrines of IVlatliura, the mine of 
heathenism, and turned their principal Hindu places of worship into caravan- 
serais anil colleges” (see Elliot’s History, IV., 447). The country round long 
remained a wilderness. Until Slier Shah, the Afghan emperor, made his 
road from Agra to Dehli with sardis at every stage, travellers between those 
cities could not venture through the Muttra jungles, which were the haunts 
of many robbers, but passed through the Uodb. {Zuhdat-ut Taicdrikh, in 
Elliott, VI., 188). In fact the Muttra jungles were in e.xistence until much 
later and were the favourite hunting-grounds of the Agra emperors. Of their 
exploits in them there are many stories. Abul Fazl tells as one of Akbar’s 
miracles that he mastered there with his eye an infuriated tiger about to spring 
Upon a favourite servant. Jahangir records how his empress, the famous Niir 
Jahan, killed a tiger here with one ball bred from an elephant unsteady through 
fear. And, late as 1634, Shdh Jahan killed four tigers in the Mahaban jungles 
on the opposite side of the river. 

During the period of Muhammadan supremacy the history of Muttra is 
almost a total blank. “ The natural dislike of the ruling power,” writes Mr. 
Growse, “ to be brought into close personal connection with such a centre of 
superstition divested the towm of all political importance ; while the Hindu pil- 
grims, who still continued to frequent its impoverished shrines, were not invited 
to present, as the priests were not anxious to receive, any lavish donation, which 
would only excite the jealousy of the rival faith.” From the time of MahmiiJ’s 
invasion in 1017 A. D. to the accession of Akbar no building of any architectural 
pretensions was erected, at any rate neither the remains nor the tradition of any 
such have come down to us ; and it is only from the time when Jats and Mar- 
hattas gained the ascendancy that any continnous series of monuments exists. 

During Akbar’s tolerant reign the places sacred to Hinduism began again 
In the time of Akbar and to flourish, and it was at this time that the chief Brin- 
his successor. daban and Gobardhan temples were built. Jahangir 

continued to some extent his father’s policy. But in the reign of Shahjahan, in 
1636, persecution was once more resorted to ; one Murshid ’Ali Khan, holding 
the rank of ‘ commander of 2,000 horse’, was appointed governor of Muttra 
and Mahaban, with express instructions to root out all rebellion and idolatry. 
To Aurangzeb, howmver, belongs the unenviable distinctions of carrying per- 
secution to extreme lengths ; so far, indeed, did his bigoted hatred of every- 
thing Hindu lead him that, besides demolishing the most sacred shrines, he 
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attempted to destroy evea the name of tlie city by ordering that it should 
henceforth be known as Islampur or Aslainabad, ‘the abode of the True Faith.’ 

It was at Muttra, in 1658, that Auranozeb treacherously seized his brother 
Muriid preparatorv’ to sending him to the fortress of 

Aur&ngzeb’s fanaticism. 

balimgarb and afterwards to that of Gwaliar, where 
the unfortunate prince was murdered. In 1668, a local rebellion roused the 
fanaticism of Aurangzeb, and led to the destruction of the famous Kesava Deva 
temple, built at a cost of thirty-three laklis in the reign of Jahangir. The 
iconoclast emperor died in 1T07, and from bis death may be dated the rapid 
decline of Muhammadan power. Shortly after that event the Jats of Bhartpur 
appear on the scene as rulers of Muttra and its immediate neighbourhood. 

Whether the robber chief, Chiiramani, who founded the present royal 

house of Bhartpur, aetuallv ventured on hostilities 
Jat rule, . > , 

against Aurangzeb himself has been disputed; but 

there is no doubt that shortly after the emperor’s death he had acquired such 
strength as to make it necessary for the Saiyid ministers at Dehli to commis- 
sion Jai Sinh of Amber to reduce the Jat freebooters. Forts at Thiin and 


Jat rule. 


Sinsini, two villages a little south of Dig, were the strongholds of the Jdt chief, 
and from these marauding expeditions were organized. Jai Sinli failed in his 
first attempt to capture these places, but retnraiug witli a larger array and a 
rival of Churamaui’s, in the person of Badan Sinh, his younger brother, Thun 
w'as taken after a siege of six months, Churamani and his son Mubkam driven 
from the country, and Badan Sinh was proclaimed leader of the Jilts, under 
the title of Thiikur. 


Badan Sinh built for himself a liaudsomo house at Sahar, by which he is 

chiefly remembered. During the later year.s of his 
ouraj Mai, . " . . . 

life he retired altogether from ])ublic life, his eldest son 

Suraj Mai administering all the Jat princi[>ality except a small portion con- 
signed to a younger son, Pratap Sinh. The career of Siiraj Mai, who, on his 
father’s death, assumed the title of riija and fixer! his capital at Bhartpur, 
belongs to general history. In 1748 he was invited by the emperor Ahmad 
Shah to join with Holkar, under the command of the Wazir, Safdar Jang, in 
suppressing the revolt of the Rohillas. Later we find him allied with Safdar 
Jang in the trial of strength between that minister and Ghazi-ud-din, who had 
similarly called in the aid ‘of the Marhattas. In this Siiraj Ma! found himself 
deserted by his patron and left to bear the brunt of battle against Ghazi-ud-din. 
Bhartpur was besieged (1754), but a change of emperors at Dehli drew off the 
attention of the successful minister. 
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In 1757 Muttra was plundered by Sardar Jahan Khan, who had been 
Plunder and massacre despatched by Ahmad Shah Durani to collect tribute 
at Muttra in 1767. from the J:it territory. Not only was all its wealth 

taken, but a wholesale massacre of the inhabitants w'as carried out. The follow- 
ing account of this transaction, taken from the Tcirtkh-i-lbrdMm Khan 'Dowson’s 
Elliot, VIII., 265) is, perhaps, of sufficient interest to be quoted : — 

“ Ahmad Shah Abdali, in the year I171A. H. (1757-68A,D.) came from the country of Kan- 
dahar to Hindustan, and on the 7th of Jumada-l-awvyal of that year had an interview with the 
emperor ’Alamgir II. at the palace of Shto Jahanabad : he exercised all kinds of severity and 
oppression on the inhabitants of that city, and united the daughter of A’azzu-d-diii, own bro- 
ther to Hia Majesty, in the honda of wedlock with hia own son, Timur Shah. After an interval 
of a month he set out to coerce Raja Siiraj Mai Jat, who, from a distant period, had extended 
his sway over the province of Agra, as far as the environs of the city of Dehli. In three days 
he captured Balamgarh, situated at a distance of fifteen kos from Dehli, which was furnished 
with all the requisites for standing a siege and was well manned by Suraj Mai’s followers. After 
causing a general massacre of the garrison, he hastened towards Mathura, and having razed 
that ancient sanctuary of the Hindus to the ground, made all the idolaters fall a prey to his 
relentless sword. Then he returned to Agra, and deputed his commander-in-chief, Jahan 
Khan, to reduce alt the forts belonging to the Jat chieftain. At this time a dreadful pestilence 
broke out with great virulence in the Shah’s army, so that he was forced to abandon his inten- 
tion of chastising Siiraj Mai, and unwillingly made up his mind to repair to his own kingdom.” 

In 1759 Siiraj Mai joined the confederacy formed by Ghazi-ud-din, the 
Suraj Mai at Piinipat, chief minister of the emperor, to oppose the second 
*761. invasion of the Durani ; but at Panipat, in 1761, he 

judiciously withdrew his forces before the battle, and taking advantage of the 
absence of the imperial army and the Marhattas, fell suddenly upon Agra and 
took the fort and city. Bere Siiraj Mai had fixed his residence. His end 
was a tragic one, worthy of his career. He was amusing himself in the chase 
with only a small personal retinue when he was surprised by a flying squadron 
of the imperial army, against which he was advancing to measure his strength. 
He was slain and his head placed on a horseman’s lance as a standard ; the main 
body of the Jat army coining np shortly afterwards under Jawahir Sinh, was 
60 shocked at the sight that it turned and fled. This was in 1764. 

Jawahir Sinh succeeded Siiraj Mai ; his short reign of less than two years 

„ was remarkable only for his quarrels with Jaipur. 

Suraj Mal s successors. , . . , n i > 

ending in a desperate conflict in 1765, in which almost 

every chieftain of note was killed. Jawahir himself was shortly afterwards 
murdered at Agra. Jlatn, who succeeded Jawahir, had a still shorter reign 
and also died by the hand of an assassin. His brother Naval Sinh became nomi- 
nally regent for his infant nephew Kesari, but was virtually raja. In 1768 the 
Marhattas invaded Bhartpur to levy tribute. We next find the Jats, under 
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Ranjit Sinh, brother and successor of Naval Siuli, mixed up in the intrigues 
between Najaf Khan and Zablta Klian. They unluckily espoused the unsuc- 
cessful cause of the latter. Their garrison was ejected from Agra, after having 
held it for 1-3 years. This was followed by a piiched battle at Barsaua between 
Najaf Khan and the Jats. The infantry of the latter were commanded by 
Walter Reinhard, better known as Sumroo, but the fortuue of the day declared 
in favour of the Imperialists. The Jats were com[)letoly defeated, but managed to 
secure a retreat to Dig. In March, 1776 Dig itself tvas reduced, the Jat garrison 
escaping to Kumbhir. The spoil t ikcn is said to have been worth six lakhs of 
rupees. The whole of the Jat territory was now reduced to subjection, and it 
was only at the intercession of tlie Rani Ki^hori, the widow of Suraj Mai, that 
the concjueror allowed Raojit Sinh to retain the fort of Bhartpur with an ex- 
tent of territory yielding an income of nine laklis. 

From 1776, the year of the expulsion of the Jats, until 1782, the district 
From the exputuonof tUe remained nominally subject to the Dehli emperor, but 
eiu'*^of° UuriiutTa formed a part of the r^ausi-iudependent fief of 

N.ijaf Khau. That great minister died in 1782, and 
bintlhia, the most powerful of the M.irbatta chief, was recognized as his suc- 
cessor in the administration of tlie empire. 

Muttra was one of Sindhia's favourite residences. It is unnecessary to 
, rocapitul.ito here the liistorv of the final break-up of 

the Dehli empire, or to do more than refer to the atro- 
cities of Ghulam KaJir, which received their just punishment at the hands 
of Siudhia. During this eventful period the Muttra district was continuously 
under Marhatta administration, and remained so until the defeat of Daulat 
Rao Sindhiaand the treaty of Siije Aiijangaoii sighe 1 on the 30th December, 
1803. By that treaty most of the present Muttra district passed under British 
rule and Muttra itself became a military station on the liue of frontier, which 
was then definitely' extended to the Jumna. In tho war with Sindhia Ranjit 
Siuh, the Jat raja, had rendered assistauce to Lord Lake, the British comman- 
der, and in return he now received a part of the di-^tricts of Kishangarh, Ka- 
thawar, Rewari, Gokul, and Sahar. The loyalty of Ranjit Sinh did not, how- 
ever, last long ; he espoused tho cause of Hoikar, who had fled for refuge to the 
fort of Bhartpur. Bhartpur stood a memorable siege, but Ranjit made overtures 
for peace which were accepted on the 4th May', 1805. Under the new treaty 
the parganahs granted him in 1803 were resumed. 

Ranjit died in 1805 and was succeeded by Raudhir, bis eldest son, who was 
succeeded iu 1822 by his brother Baladeva. After 18 
months Baladeva died, leaving a son Balwant, then six 
23 


Ranjit' 


s successor. 
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years of age. His cousin Durjan SAl rebelled and for a time usurped the throne, 
but was ultimately deposed by the British Government. After Bhartpur had 
been stormed on the 15th January, 1826, by Lord Combermere, Balwant was res- 
tored and reigned until 1853, when he was succeeded by his only son, Jaswant 
Sinh, the present sovereign. The history of these successors of Ranjit Sinh has 
little direct connection with the Muttra district, but the above brief notice of 
them is given to complete the account of Jat rule. 

The district of Muttra, in fact, from 1803 to 1857, enjoyed a period of un- 
interrupted peace. In the latter year it came in for a 
History from 1803 to 1867. , ^ 

share of the troubles that then arose, and a brief account 

of the chief events of that time that concerned this district may now be given. 
This account is taken mainly from the official narrative by Mr. Mark Thornhill,' 
C.S., who was magistrate of Muttra at the outbreak of the Mutiny. Mr. Grovvse 
has given many particulars not mentioned by Mr. Thornhill, and his narrative 
is altogether a clearer and more concise account of the course of events than 
the official ones are ; however, the reader who desires can consult Mr. Growse’s 
account (see Mathura Memoir, pp. 46-49). It has been deemed best to follow 
strictly in these pages Mr. Thornhill’s narrative, leaving the reader to supple- 
ment it from that given by Mr. Growse. 

The history of the great Rebellion of 1857 is a short one as regards Muttra, 
The mntiny and rebel- which, notwithstanding its proximity to Agra and 
hon of 1857. stared to a small extent only in the events that 

then occurred. In the following account the narrative will be mainly confined 
to the recital of events that happened in the Muttra district. It will be seen 
that these covered a very much shorter space of time than similar events else- 
where, and that British authority rudely overthrown in May, 1857, was definitely 
restored early in November of that year. 


On the 14th May, 1857, Mr. Mark Thornhill, the magistrate, received in- 
Eomours of mutiny from formation from the magistrate of Gurgaon that the 
mutineers were approaching the district ; this was con- 
firmed in the evening by letters from various European gentlemen on the cus- 
toms and railway establishments in the north of the district. Hie ladies and eon- 
combatants were immediately sent off to Agra, about thirty-five miles distant. 
During the next and following days no certain information was received, but 
the European gentlemen and others in Gurgaon and the north of the Muttra 
district came in, bringing very alarming rumours of the approach of the rebel 
army. From all that could be learnt it was believed to be marching down 
with the intention of attacking Agra. At this time the military force 
at Muttra consisted of a company of one of the Agra regiments (the 44th), and 
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it liad been arranored that another company of the same regiment and one also 
of the 67th should be sent thither, partly to relieve the old detachment and 
partly to bring away the bulk of the treasure. 

On the 16th of May, 1857, Captain Nixon arrived at Muttra with the 
Muttra ia occupied by Bhartpur army and took command of the station, 
the Bhartpur army. Their arrival, though it alarmed the sepcj's, did .some- 

tliing to restore the general confidence. Captain Nixon, in a letter dated I7th 
May, attributes the alarm just mentioned to his having thoughtlessly driven 
up to the treasury -guard, whereupon the sepoys turned out iu a dreadful fright. 
He writes; “ The fact is they thought they were going to be attacked, as I had 
of course an immense sawdri following me. I was put in a very ticklish posi- 
tion, and had to send hack my sawdri, as I saw the sepoys commonciug to load ; 
however, they immediately stopped all hostile demonstrations on my turning 
the saicdri back, and we went aud reassured them and made them present arms. 
The fact is that my people had evidently been threatening them, and they 
thought that their time had come. I am glad for one or two reasons that this 
has happened — firstly, because it is now quite clear to me that our sepoys and 
the troops of the native states will never coalesce ; and secondly, because they 
are now frightened by an enemy from another quarter.” In the sequel, of 
course, the first assumption was proved to be an entire mistake. It was believed 
that tlte foreign contingent was to be trusted, but, according to Kaye, it was 
merely a question, to be determined by some accident as to which should be 
the first to idse. The event proved that in the race of rebellion the foreign 
and British sepoys were destined to achieve something like a dead heat. (Kaye, 
III., 240.) 


The next day or the day following Captain Nixon’s arrival it was ascer- 

Effiect of rebellion else- taiued that the rumours of the approach of the rebels 
where felt at Muttra. Captain Nixon then resolved to march 

towards Dehli, with the view apparently of opening the communication between 
Dehli and Agra, and of co-operating with the Commander-in- Chief. The news 
of the insurrection aud the proclamation of the king of Dehli had now become 
known among the native population, and the country immediately became 
disturbed, the disturbances consisting chiefly of attacks on Banias and the 
ejectment of new zamindars by the old. There were six and a quarter lakhs 
of treasure in the treasury, under a guard of a company of one of the native 
infantry regiments at Agra. From the maimer of the men and from private 
information he received, Mr. Thornhill thought them mutinous and so wrote 
to Agra. He also strongly recommended the treasure being sent into Agraj 
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and had carts ready waiting at the office to send it on, but unfortanately his 
recommendation was not attended to until too late. 

On the 19th May, Captain Nixon marched out towards Dehli, accompanied 
bv Sir. Thornhill. He marched slowl}', mahing''long 


The Bhartpiir 
leaves Muttra, 


array 


halts. A detachment had been left behind for the 
protection of the city. A large number of new police had also been raised, 
and some attempt was made to raise new saicurs, but with very little success. 

The great protection of the city at this time consisted 
miUnly^ protected^ b'y'^^the in the Seths Hadha Krishn and Gobind Das, who raised 

a large body of men at their own expense, and by 
their influence kepi, the other iuhabitants quiet. They also lent Captain Nixon 
two brass guns. Mr. Clifford, the joint-magistrate, was left behind in charge of 
the station, but was compelled by illness to leave almost immediately. His place 
was taken b}' Mr. Dashwood, vvho was accompanied by Mr. Elliot Colvin as 
assistant magistrate. 

On the 23rd May, Mr. G, F. Harvey, the commissioner ofj’Agra divi- 
sion, joined the Bhartpiir troops, accompanied by several other European gen- 
tlemen. On the 25th May the troops reached Kosi, and next morning 
marched on to Hodal la small town lying between Muttra and Dehli, thirty- 
seven miles north of the former and only sixty from Ihe latter), where they 
halted. Hodal being in the Gurgaon district, Mr. Thornhill remained at Kosi, 
and a detachment of about 300 Bhartpur infantry and two guns were left with 
him under command of one of tho chiefs named Kaghunath Siuh, the guns 
being those lent by the Seths. 

The disturbances in the district bad meanwliile been increasing both in 
number and enormitv. Knar Dilciiir ’Ali Khiin, a Large 

Murders of landholaers. , , . ‘ j » 

zamindar in parganah Miit, was murdered bv his vil- 
lagers. On the 2.3rd of May, Umiao Bali.^dur, a relative of bis, who had 
estates in parganah Nob Jiiil, had been besieged in his house, but on the ap- 
proach of our force the villagers had retired, and he made his escape. Several 


other murders and outrages were committed. 

On the 29tb May Mr. Thornhill went to Cbhata, In the evening Mr. 

Mutiny of treasury guard Dashwood, Mr. Colvin, Mr. Gibbon, and Mr. Joyce 
at Muttia on -Dili May, hcad-clc-rk of the inagi.strate’s office) arrived 

and informed him of the mutiny of the treasury guard. It seemed that the 
guard had been relieved by another company from Agra, and orders had been 
received to send in the treasure under their e.seort, Tho treasure was jiacked, 
placed on the cans, and ready to start, when a shot was heard outside, followed 
by a rush of sepoys into the office, firing at the Euiopeans. All, however, 
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escaped and ran towards the city, wliere tliey procured horses and rode out. 
Mr. Burlton, commanding the detachment, had l^een outside with the guard, 
and it was feared had been shot, and two of the clerks (!)3th named Hashman) 
had got separated from the rest of the party in the flight to the city. Mr. 
Thornhill presumed that the mutineers liad marched towards Aligarh ; but, as 
a precautionary measure, he sent out sairdrs along the Muttra road to gain 
intelligence. In about two hours they returned with the nows that the muti- 
neers were approaching. Mr. Thornhill and his party immediately started 
for Captain Nixon’s camp. In passing through Kosi Mr. Thornhill sent for 
Eaghunath Siuh, but be refused to come, or to admit him into his camp, and 
further declined to give up the Seths’ guns. 

The whole party reached Captain Nixou’s camp about day-break, but 
Captain Nixon’s force officer did not credit the report of the approach 

mutinies. mutineers. He, however, sent out a party to 

reconnoitre, and about 9 o’clock the intelligence was brought that the muti- 
neers were really approaching Kosi. Captain Nixon then made preparations 
for opposing them, on which the whole force broke out in open mutiny and 
turned their guns upon the Europeans. The hitter fled, Mr. Thornhill and 
Mr. Joyce back to Muttra, and Mr. Harvey and the rest of the party towards 
Sona. On their arrival at Muttra about three in tlie morning Mr. Thornhill 
and Mr. Joyce found the station burnt and deserted. They proceeded on to Agra 
in the hopes of obtaining assistance. The news of the mutiny had spread with 
great rapidity ; the whole country had risen almost instantaneously and the 
two fugitives were fired at from several villages. After many narrow escapes 
they reached Agra ; hut, as no assistance could be given from that place, they 
returned the following evening to Muttra and put up in the Seths’ house in the 
city, who received them most kindly. There they found the two clerks, who, 
as already mentioned, had got separated from the party on the first fliglit from 
the station. The next morning Mr. Thornhill visited the office and found it 
burnt, and Mr. Burlton’s body lying in a ditch in the compound. It was buried 
on the sp)ot as well as could bo done. 

The following outline of occurrences at Sluttra after the mutiny of the 29th 
May was gathered by Mr. Thornhill from many sources. 
after'tlie^ 29 th When the treasure was laden, Mr. Hurlton, who com- 

manded, gave the word to march ; the fdhaddr said 
“Where?” “To Agra of course” was the reply. On this a shout arose “ No, 
to Dehli, to Dehli.” Mr. Burlton exclaimed “ You traitors” {he-iman). On tl)is a 
sepoy standing close by fired his musket at him; the ball passed through his 
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chest; he fell off his horse and apparently died instantly. The sepoys then set 
fire to the office and the flames were the first notice the Europeans in the station 
had of the mutiny. They instantly left and all succeeded in making their escape 
to Agra. The sepoys marched off with the treasure, first sending a detachment 
to release the prisoners in the jail. Before leaving, they burnt two bunga- 
lows besides the office, but did no other damage in Muttra itself. On the road, 
however, they burnt all the Government buildings they passed, the zamindars 
of all the villages along the road joining and assisting them. On reaching 
Kosi, Raghnnath Sinh, although he had a larger force and two guns, allowed 
them to pass. The sepoys carried off only the five lakhs of treasure packed on 
the carts. A lakh and a quarter in copper coins, uncnrrent rupees, &c., besides 
several thousand rupees in cash and jewels, deposited by the Europeans in the 
treasury for safety, were left behind. As soon as this fact was known the whole 
city, headed by the kotival and the Bhartpur detachment, flocked down to plunder 
it, and continued to do so till the flames drove them out. From plunderin<r 
they commenced fighting: about thirty men were killed and ’the greatest 
confusion prevailed. Mr. Bnrlton’s body was meanwhile stripped and thrown 
into the ditch, where Mr. Thornhill found it. The next afternoon all the vil- 
lagers from miles round poured into the station, which they plundered and 
burnt. 

As the news spread the country rose, so that by the time Mr. Thornhill 
returned, after the mutiny of the force at Kosi, the whole district was in a state 
of anarchy. The police and revenue establishments were everywhere ejected, of, 
if permitted to remain, were allowed to do so on mere sufferance. The Banias 
were plundered, new proprietors ejected and murdered, and the king of Dehli 
proclaimed. From the Seths’ house Mr. Thornhill could see the villagers 
fighting across the river, and as soon as his return was known, they sent to 
threaten the Seths if they did not eject him. The villagers on both sides of 
the river were disposed to plunder the city of Muttra, and commenced collect- 
ing men from Bhartpur and elsewhere for the purpose. 

As no assistance could be expected from Agra, Mr. Thornhill prepared 


Defence of the city. 


to make the best defence he could. He had the city 
barricaded; raised extra police; and adopted other 
measures, in all of which he was ably assisted by the Seths. In fact but 
for their assistance and that of some otliers of the wealthier inhabitants, he 
could not have remained. The temper of the inhabitants generally was that 
of pronounced hostility to the Government. Mr. Thornhill, as soon as he felt 
strong enough, sallied out, burnt some of the neighbouring villages, and 
caught several of the men who had been active in plunderiu" the station. The 
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want of any authority to punish them was a serious drawback, and the majority 
of the prisoners were released. 

On the 14th June the Kotah contingent under Captain Dennyss arrived, 
ArriTal of Krttah con- next day marched to Raya on the Aligarh road, 

tingent, 14th June, 1857. where the villagers were in arms under one Debi. Sinh, 
who had proclaimed himself raja. Mr. Thornhill accompanied the force, on 
the approach of which the villagers dispensed. By the good management of 
Captain Dennyss the ringleader, Debi Sinly was taken and hanged. Authority 
to punish rebellion seems now to have been generally assumed. 

The force remained at Raya for some days tranquillizing the country. 
About seven other persons were taken and hanged and many more flogged. 
The outrages committed by the insurgents had been very great ; the toivn 
of Raya had been completely plundered; the very houses dug to pieces in 
search of treasure; and the grossest outrages perpetrated on the females 
of some of the Banias. The confusion and anarchy of the country exceeded 
belief, for, in a circle of only a few miles, at least five or six zamindars had 
declared themselves independent, had assumed the title of r^ja, and bad pro- 
claimed the king of Dehli. In one instance a single village split into two fac- 
tions, proclaiming rival authorities. The impression that the English rule had 
ceased seems to have been universal, while a month previously the country had 
been in profound tranquillity. 

As it was very uncertain how long the Kotah contingent would remain, 
Mr. Thornhill submitted a scheme to the Lieutenant-Governor for preserving 
order. This he proposed to do through the large zamindars, by conferring on 
them extensive powers and, where practicable, appointing them to the office of 
tahsildar. This scheme was sanctioned and carried out, producing the best 
effect. The Kotah contingent returned to Muttra on 20th June, and on the 
22nd marched to Sa’dabad. Mr. Thornhill accompanied it, leaving Mr. Dash- 
wood, who had returned from Sona, in charge of the station. At this time they 
returned to live in the station, a bungalow having been repaired for their use. 
Mr. Thornhill remained at Sa’dabad for several days, and owing to the vigor- 
ous measures that had been adopted, tranquillity was found to be tolerably res- 
tored in the portion of the district east of the Jumna, with the exception of 
Noh Jhil. The western and northern parts continued disturbed. Passive resist- 
ance, however, to the Government, which was exhibited in the refusal to pay 
revenue, was mere formidable, because more difficult to deal with than the 
former active opposition. As all the ordinary means of realizing it were 
impracticable, the Lieutenant-Governor directed that contumacious refusal to pay 
should be treated as rebellion and punished with confiscation. Several villages 
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were accordingly confine, ded at various times, but these were usually also guilty 
of open rebellion and outrages. 

On the 29th June the Kotah contingent was ordered to proceed towards 
Agra, and on the 2nd July the detachment of the Gv\aliar contingent stationed 
in the Aligarh district mutinied. Mr. Thornhill was compelled to return from 
Sa’dabad to Muttra, and on the evening of the 5th Jul}^ he received intel- 
liorence that the Gwaliar contingent h.id crossed the Ohambal and was advanc- 
ing on Muttra, while the Ni'mach mutineers bad started from Fatehpur Sikri 
in the direction of Agra. The former news eventually proved to be false, 
but the situation at Muttra was now very dangerous, with the rebel armies on 
both sides of the river. Mr. Thornhill and his party, therefore, determined to 
fly to Agra. He and Mr. Joyce rode disguised in native dresses, and succeeded 
in making their way, through the rebel army, into the fort at Agra. The 
whole road was lined with escaped prisoners, and the glare of the conflagration 
at Agra was visible three miles from Muttra. The rest of the party went by 
water, and came in safely a day or two afterwards, but they had been fired at 
by the villagers on both sides of the river and compelled to leave the boat. 

The Nimach mutineers marched to Muttra, where they were received by 
the inhabitants with open arms. The Seths had fled, leaving their manager 
Mangi Lai behind, and it was througli this man’s excellent management that 
the city was preserved from being plundered After remaining a few davs the 
mutineers went on to Dehli. When the burning of Agra was known, all the 
country round Sa’dabad rose, headed by one Deokanm, and plundered the tahsil 
and police station. With this exception, owing to the system introduced of govern- 
ing through the landholders, the district remained quiet, and (with the e.xception 
of the three parganahs ,of Noh-Jhil, Kosi, aud part of Sahar) the revemie vvas 
paid till Mr. ThornhiU’s return. The villages in the two latter parganahs, lying 
along the Dehli road, were particularly turbulent, and kept tlie communications 
so closed that the tahsilJdr of Kosi could only communicate with Muttra 
through meu disguised as fakirs. 

On the 5th October Mr. Thornhill returned to Sa’dubad, caught Deokaran 


Eeturn of Mr. Thornhill 
on 5th_October, 1857. 


and hanged him, but was, however, almost immediately 
ordered back to Agra by the Chief Commissioner. On 
the 1st November he again returned to Muttra with 


Colonel Cotton’s column, which proceeded along the Dehli road to Kosi, punish- 


ing the insurgent villages as it went. The column then marched back to Agra, 
leaving Mr. Thornhill at Muttra. 


The restoration of British authority was now assured, and nothing further 
worthy of notice occurred. 
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AkoS- — Agricultural village iu the south of tahsfl Mahaban ; is situated 
on the left bank of the Jumna, south-east of the district and tahsil capitals, 17 
miles from the former and 12 from the latter. Latitude 27^-17''-o5" ; longitude 
77°-54'-31". Population (1881) 2,861 (1,186 females). It has a weekly 
market on Mondays. There is a hill here known as Bhim Tda. 

24 
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Aring. — Agricultural town in the centre of tahsil Muttra; distant 12 
miles west from Muttra, on the metalled road from Muttra to Dig. Popula- 
tion (1881) 0,579 (1,629 females), mainly Gaurua Thakurs, Jats, and Brah- 
mans. The Agra canal passes close to the town, and is bridged at the point 
where it crosses the main road. The name is popularly derived from Aringsaur, 
a demon slain by Krishna. Other sug-gestions are that it is from tlie root ar, 
to hesitate, because the tax which Krishna imposed was here reluctantly paid ; 
or that arang is a local name for a mart, which from its favourable situation 
on the high road between two large towns, An'ug has always been. Mr. Growse, 
however, derives it from Ari.shta-graina, ariblita being the original Sanskrit 
form of ritha, the Hindi name of the soap-berry tree {Snjnndua detergens) , 
The avenue of trees extending from Muttra through Aring to Gobardhan was 
mainly planted by Seth Sukbanand. Aring is generally accounted one of the 
24 upabans ; it has a sacred pond, called Kilol Kund, and three small temples 
dedicated respectively to Bal.ideva, Bihariji, aud Pipalesvar Mabadeva. There 
is also a mud fort built last century by Phuuda Earn, one of the Bhartpur Jats. 
The village contains a first-class police-station, o.n imperial post-office, and a 
school of the tahsili class (which is liberally supported by Lala Riun Bakhsh). 
A weekly market is held on Sundays. The Great Trigonometrical Survey 
station of Aring lies to the north of the village in latitude 27°-29'-6 02" ; longi- 
tude 77“-34'-10'91''', at an elevation of G70'5 feet above the level of the sea. 
The upper markstone of the survey is on the vaulted roof of the old fort above- 
mentioned, and is about 57 feet above the level of the suironiiding country. 

Aring was for many years the head of a parganali called by the same name ; 
but in 1868 the offices were all transferred to the capital of the district, and 
the two parganabs of Muttra and Aring amalgamated. Till 1818 the village 
was a, jdgir of a Kashmiri by name B.aba Bisra N:ith, but was resumed 

on his death in that year,. Tlie original zamindars were Gaurua Thakurs, but 
in 1852 their estate was transferred by auction sale to Seth Gobind Das, who 
bestowed it in free gift upon Swami Rangachariya, hi.s spiritual preceptor (guru). 
In October, 1804, the Marhatta army under Holkar was defeated at this place 
by Lord Lake. In the Mutiny, Ram Bakhsh, the principal resident in the 
town, being hereditary putiudri aud also agent for the Seth, was conspicuous 
for his loyalty, and received from the Govei-nment a grant of Rs. 1,000 and 
one-fourth the revenue of Kotra, a village iu the same tahsil on the Bhartpur 
border. Munshi Bhajan Lai, tahsildar at the time, also received a grant of 
Rs. 1,200, and smaller donations were conferred upon several other inhabitants 
of the town, chiefly Brahmans. 
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Arua. — Agricultural village in tlie south of tahsil Mat; distant 12 miles 
Eorth-east from Muttra, and 4 miles south-east from Mat. Latitude 27°-37''-b''' ; 
longitude 77°-4S'- 41". Population (1881) 2, d63 (1,248 females). It has two 
indigo factories. The market days are Monday and Friday. On the village 
border is the lake of Man Sarovar. In the Mutiny Udha, one of the zamindars, 
was put to death by the zamindars of the next village, Jawara ; whereupon 
his friends at Arua and Ayra-Khera assembled a large force for an attack upon 
Jawara, and in the engagement many lives were lost on both sides. For this 
and other acts of depredation Arua was fined Us. 10,000. 

Aurangabaci,- — Agricultural village in the east of tahsil Muttra ; distant 
two miles south from Muttra, on the metalled road to Agra ; is situated notMar 
from the right bank of the Jumna. Latitude 27°-26''-30" ; longitude 77°- 
44'-50", Population (1881) 2,219 (1,102 females), chiefly Banias, Brahmans, 
and Jats. A reach of sandy and broken ground extends from the town to the 
Jumna, where a bridge of boats affords means of communication with Gokul 
and Mahaban on the opposite bank. On the bank of the river is an extensive 
garden, and beside the high road are the ruins of a handsome red sandstone 
mosque built in the time of Aurangzeb. The village has a police outpost and a 
Iialhabandi school. For the accommodation of tlie latter, Mr. Growse had a 
handsome and substantial building erected, with pillars and tracery of carved 
stone, which now forms the most conspicuous ornament of the place. Aurang- 
abad is the chief place in the district for the manufacture of wicker chairs and 
couches. There is a w'eekly market on Friday’s, chiefly for the sale of thread 
and cotton. Aurangzeb, from whom the place derives its name, made a grant 
of it to one Bhiin Bhoj, a Tomar Tlnikur, with whose descendants it continued 
for many years. The present proprietors are Brahmans and Banias. Till 
1861 it was held rent-free by a fakir, commonly called Bottle Shah from his 
drinking propensities, a gnuitee of Daulat Rao Sindhia. The place is fre- 
quently, but incorrectly, called Nauraiigabad, and it also has the subsidiary 
name of Molianpur, from one Mohan Lai, a Sanad, a man of some importance, 
who came from Mat and settled here last century. 

Bajana. — Agricultural town ic the north of trdisil Alat ; is situated north 
of the district and tahsil capitals, 34 miles from the former and 22 miles fiom 
the latter. Latitude 27°’-13 '-47" ; longitude 77“-4:3'-G". Population 1.1881) 
4,427 (2,072 females), consisting mainly of Jats, Brahmans, Banias, and Kliatiks, 
There is no made road by which the place can be approached. A weekly 
market is held on Saturdays, and a large cattle-market on Thursdays Tiiere 
is a police outpost and a sardi. Since 1856 it has been a stud depot for 
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Government stallions. Once a year the joung stock is inspected by the officers 
of the Stud Department on the spot ; and the colts as well as the brood mares 
are also sent for inspection to Aligarh once during the hot weather. The 
zamindars have always been Jats, and many years ago the three brothers then 
in possession of the estate divided the land into three portions, called after 
their names Sultan patti, Dilu patti, and Siu patti. These are now to all 
intents and purposes distinct villages, — each with sev'eral subordinate hamlets, 
but with the old bazar for a common centre. In the Mutiny some of the 
zamindars took part in the assault on Noh Jhi'l and in consequence forfeited 
their estates ; one of them, Khuba, died in j dl before his trial took place. 

Baldeo (or Baladeva). — GhaiiMddn town in the west of tahsi'l Mahaban; 
distant 10 miles south-east from Muttra, and five miles east- south-east from Ma- 
haban, on the metalled road from Mahaban to Sa’dabad. Latitude 27°-24<' -2o" ; 
longitude 77°-51'-55". Population (1881) 2,835 (1,251 females). It derives all 
its celebrity from a temple founded some two or three centuries ago. This 
building, though large and richly endowed, is neither handsome nor well 
kept. It includes within its precincts several cloistered quadrangles where 
accommodation is provided for pilgrims and the resident priests. In one of 
these courts is shown the small vaulted chamber, said to have been the original 
shrine, before the present more pretentious edifice was erected by a Dehli 
Seth named Syam Das some time last century. Outside the temple is a brick 
tank about 80 yards square, called variously Kshir-Sagar (the sea of milk), or 
Kshir-Kund, or Balbhadra-Kund. It is in rather a dilapidated condition, and 
the surface of the water is always covered with a repulsive thick green scum, 
which, however, does not deter the pilgrims either from bathing in it or drink- 
ing of it. In this tank, it is said, was accidentally discovered the image of 
Baladeva, now recognized as the local divinity. The place was previously 
called Rira. The original zamindars were JMs, but their estate has passed by 
sale to the temple priests, who also enjoy an endowment of four other villages 
rent-free, a grant from Sindhia, Baldeo has an imperial post-office and a first- 
class police-station. 

The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XZ. of 1856. 
During 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs. 76-6-3 from the 
preceding year, gave a total income of Ks. 1,038-6-3. The expenditure, which was chiefly 
on police (Rs. 638-2-0), public works (Rs. 21-7-2), and couservancy (Rs. 180), amounted to 
Bs. 94I.1.5-G. The returns showed 988 houses, of which 348 were assessed with thetas: the 
incidence being Rs. 2-12-2 per house assessed, and Re. 0-4-7 per head of population. 

Barahna. — Station on the Muttra and Hathras Light Railway; situated 
in tahsil Mahaban, north-east of the capitals of the district and tahsil, 12 miles 
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from the former and the same distance from the latter. Latitude 27°-34'-14" ; 
longitude 77°-52'’-36". Population (1S81) 499 (2z7 females). 

Barauth. — Agricultural village in tahsii Mat; is situated north of the dis- 
trict and tah.sil capitals, miles from the former and 16 miles from the latter. 
Latitude 27°-51'-8"|; longitude 77°-44'-28.''' Population (1881) 2,230 (1,031 
females). A weekly market is held on Thursdays. 

Barsana. — Small town in the west of tahsii Chhata; distant 31 miles 
north-west from Muttra, and 10 miles south-west from Chhata. Latitude 
27°-38''-59'7" ; longitude 77°-24'-5t". Population (1881) 2,773 (1,324 females). 
It has a third-class police-station and a district post-office. The following 
description of the town has been taken almost verbatim from Mr, Growse’s 
Mathura : — 

Birsaaa, according to modern Hindu belief, the home of Krishna’s favourite mistress Badha, 
is a town which enjoyed a brief period of great prosperity about the middle of the last century. 
It is huilt at the foot and on the slope of a hill origmiilly uedicated to the god Brahma, which 
rises abruptly from the plain near the Bhartpur border of the Chhata tahsii to a height of some 
200 feet at its extreme point, and runs in a south-east direction for about a quarter of a mile. 
The hill is still to a limited extent known as Brd’tma kd Pahar (Biahma’s hill); and hence it 
may be inferred with certainty that Barsana is a corruption of the Sanskrit compound Brahma 
sdnu, which bear.®, the same meaning. The four prominent peaks of the hill are regarded as 
emblematic of the four- faced divinity, and are crowned with differ ent buildings ; the first with 
the group of temples dedic.ited to Lailtji, the other three with buildings known as the Man 
Mandir, the Dan-garh and the Mor-kuttl. A second hill of le«s extent and elevation completes 
the amphitheatre in which the town is set, and the space between the two ranges gradually 
contracts to a narrow path, which barely allows a single traveller on foot to pass between the 
sloping rocks on either side. This pass is famous as the Sank-iri Khor, literally the narrow 
opening, and is the scene of a fair in the mouth of Bhddon ( August-September), often attended 
by as many as 100,000 people. The crowds divide according to their sex and cluster about the 
rocks round two little shrines erected on either side of the ravine for the temporary reception 
of figures of Badha and Krishna, and indulge to their heart’s content in all the licentious banter 
appropriate to tlie occasion. At the other mouth of the pass is a deep dell between the two 
high peaks of the Man Mandir and the Mor-Kutti ; with a masonry tank in the centre of a 
dense thicket called the Gahwar-ban ; and the principal feature in the diversions of the day is 
the throwing of sweetmeats by the better class of visitors, seated on the terraces of the “ Pea- 
cock Pavilion” above, among the multitudes that throng the margin of the tank some 130 feet 
below. 

The summit of Br&hma’s hill is crowned by a series of temples in honour of Lariiji, a local 
title of Badha, meaning the beloved. The.se were all erected at intervals within the last 200 
years, and now form a connected mass of building with a lofty wall enclosing the court in which 
they stand. Each of the successive shrines was on a somewhat grander scale than its predeces- 
sor, and was for a time honoured with the presence of the divinity, hut even the last and largest 
is an edifice of no special pretension ; though seated as it is on the very brow of the rock and 
seen in conjunction with the e.arlier bnildings. if 'forms an imposing feature in the landscape 
to the spectator from'the plain below. A long flight of stone steps, broken about half way by 
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a temple in honour of RaJha’s grand-fether.MahibhSn, leads down from the summit to the torni, 
which consists almost entirely of magiiiBcent mansions all in ruins, and lof.y but crumbling 
walls now enclosing vast desolate areas which once were busy courts and markets or secludeii 
pleasure-grounds. All date from the time of Rup Earn, a Katara Brahman, who, having 
acquired great reputation as a pan<lit in the earlier part of last century, became family priest 
(purohil) to Bhartpur, Sindhia, and Holkar, and was enriched by those princes with the most 
lavish donations, the whole of which he appears to have expended on the embellishment of 
Barsana and the other sacred places within the limits of Braj, his native country. Before his 
time Bir.sana, if inhabited at all, was a mere hamlet of the adjoining village Unchagaon, which 
now under its Gujar landlords is a mean and miserable place, though it still boasts the remain* 
of 8 fort and an ancient and well-endowed temple, dedicated to Bnl.ideva. 

Eup Eim was the founder of one of the now superseded temples of Barliji with the stone 
staiicase up the side of the hill, and also constructed the largest market-place in the town with 
as many, it is said, as 64 walled gardens, a princely mansion for his own residence, with several 
chapels and other courts and pavilions, one of which, a handsome arcaded building of carved: 
stone, has been ocenpied by the Government as the police-station several years. Three ceno- 
taphs (chhattri'), commeraurating Eup Kiiin himself and two uf his immediate relatives, stand 
by the side of a large stone tank, with broad flights of steps and flanking towers, which he 
restored and brought into its present shape. This is reputed sacred and commonly called 
Bhanokhar, that is, the tank of Biikhbhan, Kadba’s reputed father; and in connection with it is 
a smaller tank, called after the name of her mother Kirat On the margin of the Bhanokhar 
is a pleasure house in three stories known as the Jal-Mahal, supported on a series of vaulted 
colonnades opening on to the water, for the convenience of the ladies of the family, who could 
thus bathe in perfect seclusion, as the two tanks and the palace are all enclosed in one court- 
yard by a lofty bastioned and battleraented wall with arched gateways. Besides the.se work* 
Bflp Rto also faced with stone ghdti the saered lake called Prem Sarovar, opposite which is a 
walled garden and elegant monument in the form of a Greek cross to his brother Hemraj ; and 
on the opposite side of the town he constructed another large masonry tank for the convenience 
of a hamlet which he settled and called after his own name Rup Nagar. 

Contemporary with Rup Ram two other wealthy families were resident at Barsana and hi* 
rivals in magnificence, the head of the one family being Mohan Ram, a Lavauiya Brahman, 
and of the other Lalji. a Tantia Thakur. It is said that the latter was by biith merely a com- « 
mon labourer, who went off to Lucknow to make liis fortune. There he bec-ime first a harkirOy 
then a jamndar, and eventn.dly a prime favourite at court. Towards the close of his life he 
begged permission to return to his native place and there leave some permanent memorial of 
the royal favour. The nawab not only granted the request, but farther presented him with * 
carte blanche on the State treasury for the prosecution of his design. Besides the stately man- 
eion, now much dilapidated, he constructed a large hdoli, still iu excellent preservation, and 
two wells sunk at great expense in sandy tr,acts where previously all irrigation had been im- 
practicable. The sacred tank on the outskirts of the town, called Priya Kund or Piri Pokhar, 
was faced with stone by the Lavaniyas, who are further commemorated by the ruins of the 
vast and elaborate mansion where they resided, and by two elegant stone cenotaphs at the foot 
of the hill. They held office under the raja of Bhartpur ’and their present representative, 
Bsmnarain, is now tahsildar in that territory. 

Barsana had scarcely been built when by the fortune of war it was destroyed beyond all 
hope of restoration. In 1774 A. D. the Jats, who had advanced upon Dehli in support of the 
cause of 2iabits Khan, and in consequence of ill success were retiring to their own country. 
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■were met at Hodal in Gnrgaon by Najaf Khan hastening np from Agra Dislodged from their 
position, they fell back upon Kntban and Kosi, which they occupied for nearly a fortnight, and 
then finally withdrew towards Dig. bnt at Bar'ana were oTcrtakrn hy the wsv.ir and a pitched 
battle ensued. The Jit infantry, 5,noo strong, were c imnnnded by Suinru, who had first taken 
service under Suraj Mai, and was «till with his 'on, Naval Sinh.tlie thru idja of Bhartpur. The 
ranks of the imperialists were b oken by his gallant a' ta''k, and the Jits, feeling assured of 
victory, were following in reckless di^ouler, when the enemy, rallying from their sudrien panic, 
turned upon their pursuers, who were too scattered to offer any solid resi.stai)ce, and totally 
routed them. They contrived, however, to effect a retreat to Dig, while the town of Bar-'ina 
■was given over to plunder, and the stately mansi.ms so recently eiejted there were reduced to 
their present state of ruin in the se.arch for hiJien treasure. Xaval Siuh died some 2t) days 
after the battle, but whether in couscqueiicc of wounds there received is not < crtainly known. 
He was succeeded by his brother Kaujit Sinh, rvho found his .lomiiiions reduced to the fort of 
Bharipur with an income of nine lakhs f om the adjacent territory. Batkina never recovered 
from this blow, and in 1813 sustamed a further misfortune « hen the Gaurua Tliaki.rs, its 
zanrindars, being in circumstances of difficulry, and prohaliiy di, trustful of the stability of 
British rule then only recently estahlisliC'i, wire mid enough to transfer their rvliole estate to 
the Lala tiabu for the paltry sura of Rs 6'i2 and the condition of holding land on rather mure 
favourable terms than other tenants. The village now yields Goveuiment an annual rental of 
Rs. 3,109, and the absentee landlord at least as much, while it receives Irom him nothing in 
return. 

Bathao. — Agricultural village in tuli.sil Kosi, distuut 80 miles nortli-\ve.st 
from Muttra, and 3 miles south-west from Kosi. Latitude •27°-4G'-40" ; loiii^i- 
tude 77°-2G'-2". Population (1831) 2,307 (l,(.i97 females), consi.sting almost 
entirely of Juts and Eiij puts. According to popular belief, the name of the 
village is derived Lorn the circumstance that Balurima here .sat ilown [hnithen) 
to wait for his brother Krishna; but the word pro'oably is really dcescriptive 
simply of the natural features of the spot, hatha ii being still employed in some 
parts of India to denote a pasture-ground for cattle. On the outskirts of the 
village is a large tank with a stone ghdt built by Rup Ram, Katara, of Barsana, 
called Balbhadra-Kund ; and at a disLiuce of two miles, the sacred wood of 
Kokila-ban, a very picturesque spot, where an annual fair is held in Bliudmi 
(August-September), attended by some 10,000 people. In it.s centre is a tem- 
ple with a large and well-kept garden and various bniUlings for the accom- 
modation of pilgrims and spectators, all on the margin of a fine sheet of water 
bordered by some magnificent trees and connected witli a masonry tank of 
very eccentric configuration, also the work of Riip Ram. During the fair a 
sham fi"ht takes place between the women of Bathan, who are armed with 
clubs {lathis), and the men from the adjoining village of Jav, who defend 
themselves with bundles of jhau (tamarisk) twigs. At Little Bathan a curious 
ridge of rock, called Chafan Pahar, crops up above the groiind, the stone being 
precisely of the same character as at Barsana and Nandgaon. It is of very 
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insignificant dimensions, having an average height of only some 20 or SO feet, 
and a total length of at most a quarter of a mile. 

Beri. — Agricultural village in tahsil Muttra ; distant 8 miles south from 
the sadr station. Latitude 27°-iy'-l8" ; longitude 77°-43'-30". Population 
(1881) 2,193 (981 females). 

Bisawar. — Agricultural town in the west of tahsihSa’dahad ; distant 17 
miles south-east from Muttra, and 8 miles south-west from Sa’dabad. Lati- 
tude 27°-23'-29"; longitude 77°-58'-2". Population (1881) 4,774 (.2,144 
females). A weekly market is held here on Fridays. Bisawar contains two 
temples dedicated respectively to BUidri Ji and Mahddeva, and a Muham- 
madan shrine in honor of & Bara Miydn. The last is v'sited by a con-dder- 
able number of people every Wednesday and Saturday throughout the year, 
except during the months of Pus (December-January) and Savvan (July- 
August). 

Brindaban. — 'Large town in the east of tahsil Muttra; is situated on 
Position, area, ana popu- the right bank of the Jumna, 9 miles north of the 
district capital, with which it is connected by a me- 
talled road. Latitude 27°-33'-27" ; longitude 77°-44'-0". The course of the 
Jumna is so winding and eccentric that the town stands on a peninsula, and 
is washed by the stream on three of its sides. The name of the town is, 
according to Mr, Growse, derived from an obvious physical feature, and means 
‘ the ttilsi grove’, hrinda and hdsi being s^-nonymous terms for the aromatic 
herb Ocymuvi sanctum. By the census of 1881 the area of the town site 
was 486 acres, with a total population of 21,467^(10,052 females), giving a 
density of 44 to the acre. The inhabitants are mainly Hindus, who numbered 
20,629 (9,688 females). Of the others, Musalmans numbered 794 (345 females); 
Jains, 32 (14 females); and Christians, 12 (5 females). 

The following is a statement of the principal occupations — (I) persons employed by 
Gorernnient or municipality, 170: (III) ministers of the Hindu 

Occupations. 

religion, 912; (XII) domestic servants, 534 : (XIII) money-lenders 
and bankers, 73 : money changers, 60 : brokers, 68 ; commercial clerks, 49 : (XV) hackney- 
carriage keepers, 78: (XVII) porters, 74: (XVIII) landholders, 132; landholders’ establishment, 
67;Cultivatorsandtenants,376; gardeners, 179: agricultural labourers, 59; (XXVII) carpenters, 
137 • bricklayers and masons, 99: (XXIX) weavers, 127 ; c,aIico printers and dyeri, l02; cloth 
merchants (fiazdz), 136 ; braid and fringe makers, 352; tailors, 116; darners, 43; washermen, 79: 
barbers, 135: (XXX) milk sellers, 89 : corn and flour dealers, 214: confectioners (hahodi), 89: 
greengrocers and fruiterers 91: condiment dealers (pansdri) 65: (XXXII) manufacturer’s and 
sellers of oil, 63; grass cutters and sellers, 98: (XXXill) stonequarriers and cutters, 71; exac- 

* The principal portion of this notice has been taken from Mr. Growse’s Mathura. 

*20 996 in 1872. * Boman numerals indicate the classes In the census returus. 
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vators and road labourers, 8S ; sweepers and seavenf:er=, 216 ; earthenware miuafacturers, 95; 
Water carriers, 73; iroiil and silver sinitlis, e6; (XXXIV) general labourers, 604; persons in (un- 
defined) ser'ice (na/iiari), G73; (XXXV) beggars, 1,049. 

The followiDg list of mahallas, or quaiters, of the town of Briudabaa is 
given ia Mr. Growses Mathara : — 

L6rs> 


1. 

Gyan Gudari. 

23. 

2. 

Gdpe&var Mitliadeva. 

33. 

3. 

bausibiit. 

14. 

4. 

G'M ihath Ba»h. 

30 . 

6. 

Baza! G'lp'iisUh. 

•i6. 

6. 

hrahmkiiiKl. 

37. 

7. 

Ka iha Nn as. 


6. 

Ke^i Gbat. 


9. 

Kadha Raman. 

iu. 

lu. 

b idhian. 


1 1. 

Path-irpU' a. 

SI. 

12 . 



13. 

Ghera Gojni.atU. 

33. 

14 

Kagat Go| al 

34. 

15. 

Chir Ghar. 

35. 

16. 

Mamii D.irwaza, 

3ti. 

17 

Ghera Gobind Ji, 


IS. 

^iagar Gnbiiid Ji, 

1 

19. 

Gall Taksar. 

37. 

20. 

ham J i ar a. 


21. 

Bazar Kauthiwora (i.e., 

3s, 


sellers of rosaries and 

39. 


necklaces;. j 

40. 


Stwa Kunj. 

Kiinj tiaii. 

13>a— ka-Gbera. 

Snigai bat. 

)las 51 .1 (lal. 

Ki'^hui j lira. 
l.>hooiv\ ai i (iali 
K- n^i i.al ki Gall. 

tiukb.'in Mala Gail (/.e. street 
of diUd-iip sn’.all-p.ix). 
Fiiiana (i t., eld town). I 

I ar.au ai a Galt. 

Galidua-t i-Gali. 

Gobaiilbau Garwaza. 

Ahiipaia , 

Du.-ait (the name, it is said, ' 
ot a. sub division or the 
S-iiniiih tube). 

Sliiliidla ISaiuaia (from the 
iiiimlH r ot O'lr i ree-). 

(jlieiu ilailau iiohau, 

Bibaripiira. 

kurcihitnara. 


41. Manipaia. 

42. Gaurampura. 

43. Ath Khaiiiba. 

44. Gobiiid Bagh, 

43. Loi Bazar (the blan- 
ket market). 

46. Reti\ a Bazar. 

47. Bnikh.mdi .\T.ahadeva. 
4s. Chhip.-ki-Gali 

49. Knew an Gail (occupied 
by Bhilts.oi l ard-, who 
aiealwaj s di.-tii.guisi'- 
ed by ihe title hue) 

69. Buiidcla-ka.Bagli (Biin- 
deiiiis the god pr. piiia- 
ted m time ot choleia). 
51 Maihuia Daiuaza. 

52. (ihc-ra sawai Jai Sinh. 

53. DUir t-aiuir. 

34. Mauni Uas ki Tatti. 

55. Galivarbaii. 

56 Gcibindkuiid. 

57. Kadha Bagh. 


A large proportion of these names refer to legendary incidents; the others 
explain themselves. The Gyan Gudari is a large open market-place, where 
nothing is sold, but where the pilgrims delight to congregate and loll about in 
the dust, which they consider sacred. Gyan is simply an honorific epithet to 
denote the holiness of the spot, and gudari means a market. 


Brindaban, as the spot where Krishna passed much of his youth, is, as 
Temples might be e.xpected, essentially a town of temples and 

ghats. There are computed to be within its limits as 
many as 1,000 temples, though tliis number includes of course many which, 
strictly speaking, are only private chapels. Tiie peacocks and monkeys, with 
which the neighbourhood abounds, enjoy special endowments bequeathed them 
by the rtijas of Kota and Bhartpur. The town is maintained entirely by its 
temples and its religious reputation. All through the year its dharmsdlus, or 
rest-house.s, are crowded with pilgrims, the greater part of them from Lower 
Bengal, who have come thus far from their homes with no other object than 
that of dying on holy ground. The four oldest tenqiles at BriuJubaii aie those 
of Gobind Deva, Gopi Nath, J ugal Ki.shor, and iMadan Mohan. Tliev were 
built under Akbar’s protection, and a descrijitiou of them lias been given in 
Part III [p. 93], The reader will al.^o find theio a desciiptioii of the temple 
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of RaJha Ballabh ascribed to the year 1628 A.D. There are other ancient 
temples in Briudaban, but they are small and possess no architectural merit. 
Since 1803, however, some magnificent temples have been raised, and a few 
that demand special notice are described in the following paragraphs. 

The earliest is the temple of Krishn Chandrama, built at a cost of 25 lakhs by the wealthy 
Bengali, Krishn Chandra Sinh, better known as the Lala Babu. It 
Temple of Krishu Chandrama. completed in 1810. It stands in a large courtyard laid out as 

a garden, and is of quadrangular form, about 160 feet in length, with two towers of white stone. 
By far the largest of all the modern temples is that founded by Seths Gobind Das 
and Radha Krishna, brothers of Lakhmi Chand. It is dedicated 
Temple of Eangii. Rangji, a title of Vishnu in Southern India (Dikhin), and 

is built in the Madras style on a plan supplied by the Seth’s spritual guide (guru), the great 


Sanskrit scholar, SwSmi Ranga-chariya, a native cf that part of India, who died in 1874. 
The works were commenced In 1845, and completed in 1851 at a cost of 45 lakhs of rupees. 
The outer wall measures 773 feet by 440, and encloses a garden and fine tank in addition to 
the actual temple court. This latter has lofty gate towers (gnpura'), covered with a profu- 
sion of coarse sculpture executed in plaster ; and in front of the god is erected a pillar of cop- 
per gilt 60 feet in height and sunk some 24 feet below the surface of the ground. This alone 
cost Ss. 10,000. The principal or western entrance of the outer court is surmounted by a 
pavilion 93 feet high. This is constructed in the Muttra style after the design of a native 
artist, and in the elegance of its outlines presents a striking contrast to the heavy and mis- 
shapen masses of tne Madras Gopura which rises immediately in front of it. An annual fes- 
tival called the Brahmotsav is held in the month of Chiit (.\Iarch-April) and lasts for 10 days. 
At its close the ged is placed on an enormous ralh, or Jagaunath car, and dragged a distance 
of 690 yards to a garden where there is a handsome pavilion for its reception. The procession 
is accompanied by a detachment of the Bhartpur troops with their military band, and by a 
long train of gaily caparisoned horses, camels, and elephants : and at night there is a grand 
display of fireworks. The ordinary expenditure on one of these celebrations is Rs. 20,000. 
Every day throughout the year, 5U0 of the Srivaishnava sect are fed at the temple, and there 
is a bucket (do!) of flour every morning up till 10 o’clock for every one cf any class who chooses 
to apply for it. The annual cost uf the establisliment amounts to Ka. 57,000. 

If the effect of the Seth’s lavish endowment is imp.aired by the ill-judged adoption of 
a foreign stylo of architecture, still more is this error apparent in 
Temple of Eadha Raman. j.)jg Radha Raman lately completed. The founder is Shah 

Kundan Lai of Lucknow, who built it on a type suggested by the modern secular edifices 
of that city. The principal entrance is in a grandiose way rather effective ; and the temple 
itself is constructed of the most costly materials, and fronted with an elegant colonnade of 
spiral marble pillars, each shaft being all of one piece. The mechanical execution is also 
good, but the effect is spoiled by the execrable taste of tbe design. The ti-.fade, with its 
uncouth pediment flanked by sprawling monsters, and its row of life size female figures in 
meretricious but at tbe same time most ungraceful attitude.s, is a severe though unintentional 
satire on the licentious form of worship to which it is consecrated. Ttn lakhs of rupees are 
said to hare been wasted on its construction. 

In striking contrast to this tasteless edifice is the temple of Radha Indra Kishor, built by 

Temple of Kddlii Indra Rani Indra Jit Kuuwar, widow of Het liam, Brahman, zanrindar of 
Tikari by Gaya. The temple was six years in building. It is a square 
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Temple of Rddlia Gopal. 


River ghats. 


of 70 feet divided into three aisles of five bays each, with a fourth space of equal dimensions 
for the reception of the god The tower (^shikhara') is surmounted with a copper dome (Aa/as) 
heavily gilt, which alone cost Rs. 5,000. The piers are composed of four conjoined pillars, 
each shaft being a single piece of stone, and the entire design is singularly light and graceful. 

The temple of Eadha Gopal, built by the maharajah of Gwaliar, also merits description. 

The exterior has been left inconoplete, and has rather a mean, unsightly 
appearance. The interior is an exact counterpart of a continental 
church, and would be an excellent model for our architects to follow, as it secures to perfection 
both free ventilation and a softened light. It consists of a nave 68 feet long with four aisles, 
two on either side, a sanctuary 21 feet in depth and a narthex of the same dimensions at the 
opposite end. The building, as it stands, was completed in 1860 at a cost of four lakhs of 
rupees. 

The river front of the town has a succession of ghdts reaching for a dis- 
tance of about a mile and half. The two most sacred 
are the KaliMardan Ghat, up the stream, where Krishna 
danced on the head of the great serpent Kalym, and Kesi Glurt, at the opposite 
extremity, where he slew the demon Kesi. There are also three very hand- 
some pavil'ons of carved stone erected by the queens of Siiraj Mai, Ranjit, and 
Randhir Sinh, nijas of Bhartpur. 

The general health of the people is good. The water, however, as is 
usually the case near the Jumna, is brackish, though 
there are plenty of wells. Most of the people use the- 
river water. The drains in the town and on the roadsides are in good order 
Several of the streets are paved and thus afford an easy passage to the rain- 
fall, which formerly used to cut up the roads. The refuse and conservancy 
are collected in a place outside the town and sold to contractors for cultivat- 
ing purposes. 

Brindaban has a third-class police-station, an imperial post-office, a 
Modern public institu- second-class branch dispensary (J>,052 patients in 
1882), an Anglo-vernacular school, a tahsili school, 
and a school for girls. The dispensary was built in 1868 : it stands 
outside the town to the south in a line with the municipal office and 
school-house, and is a little square building with surrounding verandah. 
The Anglo-vernacular and tahsili schools are both held in one building, 
which is embellished with a pillared front ; the building was completed in 
1868 at a cost of Rs. 8,710, which included a donation of Rs. 5U0 from Swami 
Rangachariya, the late priest of the Seth’s temple. 

There is no special local manufacture, but one minor branch of industry 
may be noticed. On the occasion of any large fair at 
Allahabad or elsewhere down country, there is a very 
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extensive importation into Erindaban of l< i, or flannel, from M:irwar, and 
more particularly from Bikam'r. It is an article much atfected by natives 
for winter clothing, and is ordinarily preferred to pashmlna as cheaper and 
more durable. Much of that brought to Erindaban is old and worn ; but the 
tailors of the place, who are chiefly of the Banid or Bairdiji class, repair it 
so skilfully that after it has been washed it is impossible to distinguish it from 
new material. 

The chief imports into the municipality according to the official statement, 
with the quantity or value imported in 1881-82, were as 
follows: — grain (1,39,838 maun'ds) ; rice (14,335 mauiids); 
refined sugar (6,512 maunds) ; unrefined sugar (7,673 mannds) ; fresh fruits 
(Rs. 20,369) ; dry fruits (Rs. 2,520) ; ghi (5,455 maunds) ; edible roots 
(Rs. 6,182) ; pan (Rs. 2,812) ; other articles of food (2,574 maund.>) ; straw 
and grass (Rs. 2,475) ; animals for slaughter (1,588 head) ; oil and oilseeds 
(8,246 maunds); coal (528 maunds); fuel (Rs. 18,573); building materials 
(Rs. 39,002) ; drugs and spices (Rs. 21,563) ; tobacco (1.531 maunds) ; Euro- 
pean and native cloth (Rs. 2,25,416) ; and metals (Rs. 38,861). 

The municipal committee of Erindaban consists of twelve members, of 
whom at present four sit by virtue of their office, and the 
remainder by election. The income of the municipa- 
lity is derived chiefly from an octroi tax, falling in 1881-82 at the rate of 
Re. 0-13-6^ on net receipts per head of population. The total income in 
1881-82 was Rs. 20,932 (including a balance of Rs. 83 from the previous 
year). The total expenditure in the same year was Rs. 20,715: the chief 
items of which were collection (Rs. 2,788), original works (Rs. 2,180), repairs 
and maintenance of roads (Rs. 4,242), police (Rs. 4,477), lighting (Rs. 1,250), 
and charitable grants (Rs. 1,478). 

Though Erindaban is mentioned in all the Purdnas as one of the chief 
tirthas, or places of pilgrimage, of Braj, it is probable 
that for many centuries it was merely a wild, uninhabited 
jungle, a description still applicable to Bhdndirhan on the opposite side of the 
river, a spot of equal cekbrity in Sanskrit literature. TjII the reign of Akbar 
the only temple it could boa.st was a small shrine dedicated to Brinda Devi ; 
but in the latter half of the sixteenth century several holy men from different 
parts of India, of whom the two most famous were named Rupa and Sandtana 
from Gaur in Bengal, made it their abode, and by their rigid asceticism acquired 
a great reputation both for themselves and the locality. It is said that even 
the Emperor Akbar about the year 1570 A. D. paid them a visit, attended by 
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some of the chief Hindu princes, and was'so impressed by the marvels they 
showed him that he cordially supported the proposals there and then made for 
the establishment of a scries of temples more worthy of the local divinity. 
From this incident dates the foundation of Brindaban as a town. 

Champuha. — Agricultural village in the south of tahsil Chbata; distant 
12 miles north-west from Muttra, and 8 miles south-east from Chhata, on the 
metalled road from Muttra to Dehli. Latitude 27°-37''-20" ; longitude 
27°-87'-25'". Population (1881) 2,275 (1,025 females), chiefly Gaurua Tha- 
kurs. It has a temple of Bdidri Ji, and two ponds known as Biharu-Kund 
and Chandokhar. There are also the remains of a large masonry savdi said to 
have been constructed by Nawab Asaf Khan, who is described as manager [kam- 
ddr) of the Emperor Slier Shah, When Sindhia was the ruling power, he bes- 
towed the village for educational purposes on the celeberated j)cindit Gangadhar, 
whose heirs still enjoy one-fouith of the annual revenue, the remainder being 
the main endowment of the Agra College. In all the old topograjihies, the sardi 
is described as situated at Akbarpur. This is still the name of the adjoining vil- 
lage, wdiich must at one time have been of much wider extent, for the name 
Chaumuha is quite modern and derived from the discovery in a field of an ancient 
sculpture supposed to represent the four-faced {ckaiimuhd) god Brahma. It is 
in reality the pedestal of a Jaini statue or column. A weekly market is held in 
the village on Tuesdays. 

Chhata. — A western tahsil of the district, conterminous with the parga- 
nah of the same name; is bounded on the north by tahsil 
Kosi and the Jumna; on the east by the Jumna; on 
the south by tahsil Muttra ; and on the wmst by the State of Bliartpur. The 
Jumna forms the boundary between this tahsil and the Mat tahsil. The total 
area in 1881-82 was 251'5 square miles, of which 187’1 were cultivated, 48'9 
cultivable, and 15’5 barren; and the area paying Government revenue or quit- 
rent was 217'7 square miles (159'3 cultivated, 44-1 cultivable, 14'3 barren). 
The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent 
(including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was 
Rs. 2,02,628 ; or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 2,.30,552. The amount of rent, 
including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 3,68,.560. 

According' to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained lOG inhabited vil- 
lages : of which 17 had less than 200 inhabitants; 38 
between 200 and 500; 27 between 500 and 1,000; 15 
between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 6 between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and 2 between 3,000 
and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants was Chhata 
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(6,014). The total population was 84,59^ (39,613 females), given a density of 
S30 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 76,987" 
Hindus (36,031 females) ; 7,605 Musalmans (3,581 females) ; and 6 Jains (i 
female). 

The tahsil is rectangular in shape ; its breadth from east to west 
averages 23 miles, whilst its average length from north 
to south is only 11 miles. The Agra canal passes through 
it from north to south, entering it at Bhadawal, skirting Sahar, and leav- 
ing it near Bharna Khurd ; it divides it into two unequal portions, of 
which the eastern is more than double the size of the western. Although 
situated between the Bhartpur hills on the extreme west and the range 
of sand and' ravines that slope towards the valley of the Jumna on the- 
east, the surface of the tahsil is exceptionally level and uniform. There is not 
a single river or stream to break the surface of the country, and after the rains 
no body of water larger than a pool is to he met with. The shallow depres- 
sions locally known as duhar are drained off or dry up in time for rabi culti- 
vation. The only one marked line of drainage is that which, entering the 
tahsil in the extreme north-^vest corner, passes through the opening between, 
the Barsana and JNandgaon hills, and turning to the south, leaves it at the 
village of Hathiya. This depression is, at long and uncertain intervals, liable- 
to floods, the deposits of which greatly fertilize the soil. Parallel to this 
drainage line, at a distance of three miles to the east of it, runs a narrow belt 
of sand that rises slightly above the level of the country. From this belt to 
the Jumna system of sandhills, the only marked line of light soil that breaks 
the dead level of the country is that running along the Dehli road. As the 
Jumna is approached, the soil becomes considerably lighter, until it consists of 
almost pure sand, which borders the valley of that river. The Jumna ravines ia 
this tahsil are not such an important physical feature as in thetahsi'ls further 
south. The general soil of the tahsil is a light but strong loam, which con- 
tains a sufficient admixture of sand to render it friable and easily worked,, 
whilst there is enough clay in its composition to give it body ; it varies, however, 
within narrow limits. The only parts of the tahsil that do not come within 
this general description of the soil are the sand ranges above described and a 
few isolated patches. The Jumna khddar, except in the bend of the river in 
the north-east and in the south-east from Basai Buzurg to the Muttra border, is 
nowhere extensive. The soil of the khddar is purely alluvial, and is of the samo 
general character as the J umna khddar elsewhere, varying from pure white sand 
to a rich and firmdark loam that retains, as a rule, sufficient moisture to render 
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irrigation tinnecessary. ITp to a very recent period almost the whole extent 
of country was pasture and woodland, and at the present day many of the 
villages are environed by broad belts of trees, variously designated as ghand, 
jhari, rakhyd, ban, or hhmdi. When the last term is use^, the name of the 
most prevalent kind of tree is always prefixed, as for instance kadamh-khandi. 

Irrigation from jldls is unknown, as the shallow jrools of the tahs'd dry 

up too quickly to be of anv use. The villasrers have 
Irrigation. . 

religious scruples about using tank water for their 

fields, and it is nearly always leserved for cattle. Streams are unknown, and 
the Jumna flows in too deep a bed to permit of its water being utilized, 
except in some of the kluklar land.s. The only sources of irrigation are w'ells 
and the canal. The depth of water varies considerably; in the central table- 
land, which forms the bulk of the parganah, it ranges from 40 to 60 feet ; 
along the hills on the west, from 25 to 40 feet ; while in the, uplands 
along the Jumna, from Pirpur to Basai Khurd, it is not much more than 
20 feet from the surface. In the whole of the eastern portion of the talisil, 
within seven miles from the Jumna, the well water is for the most part 
sweet ; but over the rest of the tahsil, except in a few villages under the Bliartpur 
hills, and in the sand ranges already described, the water is brackish. 

More than half the whole area is occupied by judr and cotton, and 

neatly two-thirds of the whole is sown with kharif 
Crops. , , 7 ^ 

crops, while gram and bejliar form more than three- 

fourths of the rahi cultivation. These crops are chiefly sown because they 

exact but little trouble or skill in their cultivation. The area covered with 

bajra is comparatively small, although it is nearly double that under wheat. 

This crop is grown largely under the hills and among the ravines, and hut little 

elsewhere. The more valuable crops, such as sugarcane, tobacco, indigo, and 

vegetables, are but little cultivated. Of the area under wheat, nearly a third 

is grown in the khddar land, where irrigation is not required. Cotton, in fact, 

is the only valuable crop that is extensively grown. 

The total area paying revenue owned by proprietors was, at the recent 
settlement, 139,356 acres, and the total revenue-free 
area was 21,638 acres. Of the former, 40,503 acres 
were held by Thakurs, 26,997 by Brahmans, 15,663 by Kayaths, 14,350 by 
Jats, 12,215 by Dhusars, ll,b63 by Gujars, 8,192 by Muhammadans, 3,906 
by Banias, 327 by Ahirs, and 1,262 by other castes, while 4,078 were dedicated 
to temples. A large proportion of the land is owned by the original com- 
munities holding their properties under the bhaiyuchdra tenure. The two 
largest estates acquired during the present century by purchase are enjoyed by 
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by non-residents, viz., the heirs of the Lala Babn, who are natives of Calcutta, 
and the Rani Sahib Kunwar, the widow of Raja Gobind Sinli, who took his 
title from the town of Huthras, the old seat of the family. The rdni died in 
1883 ; the young r|ja lives at Brindaban. Of resident landlords the three largest 
all belong to the Dhiisar caste ; their names are as follows : — (1) Kanhaiya Lai, 
Sukhbasi Lai, Bhajan Lai, and Bihari Lai, sons of Ram Bakhsh of Sahar, 
where they have property, as also at Bharauli and three other villages; (2) 
Munshi Nathu Lai, who for a time was in Government service as a tahsildar, 
with his son Sardar Sinh, also of Sahar; (3) Lala Badri Prasad, head of a firm 
which has branch houses at Cuwnpore, Agra, Amritsar, and other places. 

Of the total cultivated area, 4G,0l)G acres were, at the recent settlement, 
cultivated by proprietors as sir, 2S9 by ex-proprietary 
tenants, 34,845 by tenants with occupancy rights, 
and 33,783 by tenants-at-will. An unusual feature in this tahsil was that the 
average rate of rent paid by occupancy tenants was almost 10 per cent, more 
than that paid by tenants-at-will. 

The history of the constitution of the Chhata tahsil has been given in Part 
1. [p 4], It comprises the parganahs of Sahar and 
Shergaih. When received from Sindhiain 1803, Sahar, 
which then included part of Arrng, was given to the nija of Bhartpur, and 
Shergarh, which included part of Kosi, to Balia Bai, revenue-free {jdgiv). On 
the defeat of Bhartpur in 1805, Sahar was retaken, and by Regulation XII. of 
1806 was annexed to the Agra district. It was immediately made over free 
of revenue charges to Sindhia’s wife and daughter, to be finally resumed 
in 1808, in lieu of a money-payment. At the penultimate settlement the 
parganahs of Sahar and Shergarh formed the Sahar tahsil. They were amalga- 
mated into one tahsil, Chhata, after the Mutiny. Chhata consists of 111 
villaores, of which 14 are revenue-free. The revenue-demand of the first 
year of the penultimate settlement, known as Mr. Tyler’s settlement, was 
Rs. 1,75,652 ; and the expiring demand was Rs. 1,77,308. The final assess- 
ment of the current settlement was Rs. 2,02,933, or a rise of Rs. 25,625 
(14 per cent.; on the old demand. For further details, see Part III., pp. 
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Chhata.— Head-quarters of tahsil just described ; distant 21 miles north- 
west from Muttra, on the metalled road from Muttra to Dehli. Latitude 
27°-43'-22-62" ; longitude 77°-32'-56-69". By the census of 1881 the area 
was 75 acres, with a total population of 6,014' (2,837 females), giving a density 

1 6,724 in 1872. 
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of 80 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 4,958 (2,315 females), and Musal- 
mans 1,056 (522 females). The principal feature of the town is its large fort- 
like sarai, covering 20 bighas of land, with battlemented walls and bastions 
and two lofty entrance gateways of decorated stone-work. It is locally said 
to have been built in the reign of Sher Shah, but may with greater probabi- 
lity be ascribed to Akbar, in whose time it was, if not begun, at least almost 
certainly completed. In 1857 it was occupied by the rebel zaminddrs, and one 
of the towers had to be blown dowm before an entrance could be effected. At 
the same time the town was set on fire and partially destroyed, and 22 of the 
leading men were shot. It was originally intended to confiscate the whole 
village ; but eventually only one and a half times the revenue was taken for 
one year. The name is locally derived from the Chhattra-dhdrana-Ula, which 
Krishna is said to have celebrated there ; but there is no legend regarding such 
an event, and in all probability the name refers merely to the stone cenotaphs 
that surmount the sardi gateways, and form prominent objects in the land- 
scape from a very considerable distance. The town has a second-class police- 
station, an imperial post-office, a tahsili school, and a camping-ground for troops, 
A market is held on Fridays. 

The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 
During 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Ks, 121-11-6 from 
the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 1,893-16-6. The expenditure, which was chiefly 
on police (Rs. 929-12-0), public works (Rs. 620 - 0 - 11 ), and conservancy (Es. 216), amounted 
to Bs. 1,788-7-6. The returns showed 1,631 houses, of which 1,092 were assessed with the tax ; 
the incidence being Re. 1-9-11 per house assessed, and Re. 0-4-9 per head of population. 

Farah. — Chaukiddri town in the south of tahsil Muttra; is situated not 
far from the right bank of the Jumna, 12 miles south from Muttra, on the 
metalled road to Agra. Latitude 27'’-19'-13" ; longitude 77°-48'-12". Popu- 
lation (1881) 3,642 (1,194 females). It has a first -class police-station, an im- 
perial post-office, and a camping-ground for troops on the Agra road. Markets 
are held on Mondays and Fridays. The town was founded by Hamida Begam, 
the mother of Akb.ar. It was, during the exile of Humayun, about 1555 A.D,, 
the scene of a battle between Sikandar Shah, a nephew of Sher Shah, and 
Ibrahim Shah, in which the latter was defeated. Sikandar oiiered peace upon 
condition of receiving the government of the Paujab, but his overtures being 
rejected, he joined in battle, and by his victory became sovereign of Agra and 
Dehli, while Ibrahim fled to Sambhal. After the sack of 01 in 1737 A.D., 
Siiraj Mai removed the tahsil to Farah, since when the town has been of some 
importance. The parganali of Farah was detached from Agra and added on to 
the Muttra tahsil in 1879, to compensate for the removal of Jalesar, which in 
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1874 had been struck off from Muttra and attached to Agra. Jalesar was 
finally transferred to Etah in 1879. 

The watch and ward of the town of Farab is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 
1856. During 188 K 8'2 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs 60-14-7 
from the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 730-3-1. The expenditure, which was 
chiefly on police (Rs. 336), public works (Rs 9-2-10-6), and conservancy (Rs. U4), 
amounted to Rs. 6810-7. The returns showed 792 houses, of which 592 were assessed with the 
tax; the incidence being Rs. 1-1-2 per house assessed, aud Re. 0-3-0 per head of population. 

Giroi- — Agricultural village in the south of tahsil Kosi ; distant 28 miles 
north-west from Muttra, and six mites south-west from Kosi. Latitude 
27°-44'-32"; longitude 77“-24'-29". Population (1881) 2,010 (1,002 females). 
It has two temples of Jugal Kishor and Murli Manohar. 

Gobardhaa. — Chavkiddri town in the west of tahsil Muttra; distant 16 
miles west from the district head-quarters. Latitude 27°-29'-49''' ; longitude 
77°-30'-20". Population (1881) 4,944 (2,357 feL-ue;). According to the 
literal meaning of the Sanskrit compound, Gobard'MU is ‘ the nurse of cattle.’ 
It is a famous phice of Hindu pilgrimage, and occupies a recess in a nariow 
sandstone hill some four or five miles in length, which, with an average eleva- 
tion of 100 feet, rises abruptly from the alluvial plain and runs north-east and 
south-west. Thi.s is the hill which Krishna is fabled to have held aloft on the 
top of his finger for seven days and nights to cover the people of Braj from the 
storms poured down upon them by Indra when deprived of his wonted sacri- 
fices. In pictorial representations it always appears as an isolated conical peak, 
which is as unlike the reality as possible. It is ordinarily styled by Hindus 
the Giri~Rdj (royal hill). The town clusters round the margin of a very large 
irregularly-shaped masonry tank, called the Miinasi-Gauga, which, as the name 
denotes, is supposed to have been called into existence by the operation of the 
divine will. At one end its boundary is formed by the jutting crags of the 
sacred rock ; on all the other sides the water is approached by long flights of 
steps. It is said to have been first brought into its present shape by Raja Man 
Sinh of Jaipur in Akbar’s reign, but it has since been repaired at great cost 
by the rajas of Bhartpur. During half the year it is almost dry; but at the 
annual illumination {Dip-dan), which occurs at the festival of the Dlwdli, a 
fine broad sheet of water reflects the light of the innumerable lamps ranged tier 
above tier along the yhdts and adjacent buildings by the 100,000 pilgrims 
with w'hom the town is then crowded. The metalled road from Muttra to Dig 
passes through Gobardhan. The break in the hill where it enters the town 
is called Dan Ghdt, from the tradition that it was there that Krishna stationed 
himself to intercept the milk-maids igopi) and levy a toll {dan) on the milk 
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they were bringing in. Close to tlio Manasi Ganga is the famous temple of 
Harideva, described in Part III. [supra p. 94], On the opposite side are 
two stately cenotaphs raised in memory of Raudlur Sinh and Baldeva Sinh, 
rajas of Bliartpur. Both ai'e of the same design, consisting of a lofty and 
substantial square masonry terrace with corner kiosks and lateral alcoves, and 
in the centre the monument itself still further raised on a lichly decorated 
plinth. The town contains a third-class police-station and an imperial post- 
ofSce. 

The watch and ward of uhe town is provided for by taxation under Act SX of 1856. 
During 1881-82 the hou«e-tax ih reby imposed, tv^etl’.er .v'lha balance of Its,. 300-3-3 from the 
preceding year, gave a total income of Us. 2,750-10.0. The expenditure, which was chiefly on 
police (Rs. 1,451-fl 9), public works (Rs. 535-2-5), and eoustrvaney (Rs 240), amounted to 
Bs. 2,37.3-12-0. The returns snowed 1,414 house-!, ol which 1,047 were assessed with the tax ; 
the incidence being Hs. 2-4-3 per house assessed, and lie 0-7-11 per head of population. 

Gokul. — Ohild-ild ri town in the west of tahsi! iMahaban; stands on the 
left bank of the Jumna, four miles south-east from Muttra, and one mile 
north-west from Mahaban. Latitude longitude 77°-45'-45". 

Population (1881) 4,012 (1,'JIG females). Though bearing a name of many 
legendary as.sociations, it is in reality only the modern water-side suburb of 
the inland town of Mahaban. All the traditional sites of Krishna's advantures, 
though described in the Puidnas as being at Gokul, are shown at Mabdban, 
which is in fact the place aliude'l to whenever Gokul is mentioned in Sanskrit 
literature. However, in consequence of its retaining the ancient name, the 
modern suburb is considered much the more sacred place of the ttvo. From 
the opposite side of the river it has a very picturesque appearance, but a nearer 
view show's its tortuous streets to be moan, crowded, and insanitary. Strenu- 
ous efforts have been made withiu the last few years to improve its sanitation; 
but the colony of Vallabhachari Gosaius, who have occupied the town for the 
last two or three centuries, are obstinately tenacious of their dirty habits. The 
filthy condition of the place is largely owing to the enormous number of cattle 
stalled in it every night, which render it in reality what the name denotes, a 
cow-stall [gohid], rather than a human habitation. The temples are very 
numerous, but they are all mean in appearance and modern in date, and the 
onl)' noteworthy ornament of the towm is a largo masonry tank constructed by 
one Chunni Seth 30 years ago. 

The watch and ward of the town is provided f w by tax.ition under Act XX. of 1836. During 
1881-82, the house-tax thereby im osed gave a total income of Ks. 1,2 10. The expenditure, 
which was chiefly on police (Us. S07-5-8), public works (Hs. o-6-O), and conservancy (Us. 96), 
amounted to Rs. 1,090-2-2. The returns showed 1,315 houses, of which 630 were assessed with 
the tax ; the incidence being Ra. 1-14-5 per house assessed, uud lie. u-4-6 per head of popula- 
tion. 
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Hathana.— Agiicultural village in the north of tahsil 'Kosi; distant 
33 miles north-west from Muttra, and 6 miles north from Kosi. Latitude 
27°-52 '■-SO"; longitude 77°-28'-0". Population (1881) 2,117 (964 females), 
chiefly Jats. A temple of some size and very considerable local celebrity, 
dedicated to Lakshmi Narayan, stands on the margin of an extensive lake 
faced on the temple side with masonry ghata. This is named Kshir Sagar 
(milky sea). 

Jait. — Agricultural village in the north of parganah and tahsil Muttra; 
distant 9 miles north-west from Muttra, on the metalled road to Dehli. Lati- 
tude 27°-34''-51"; longitude 77°-39'-0". Population (1881) 1,512 (629 
females). It has a third-class police-station and a district post-office. The 
village was founded by Raja Jasaraj Kachhwaha, from Kota, and tiansferred 
by his descendants in 1811 A.D. to the Lala Babu. Till 1808 it was part of 
the jdgir of Baija Bai,. and included in the Sonsa parganah. It was then 
attached to the Farah, and in 1834 to the Muttra'pargaaah. 

Jalesar-road railway station — See Ma'nikpub. 

Jarau. — Agricultural village in the south of tahsil Sa’dabad ; distant 2-5 
miles south-east from Muttra, and 6 miles south from Sa’dabad. Latitude 
27°-2i'-15" ; longitude 78°-6’-10". Population (1881) 2,123 (942 females). 

Jawara. — Agricultural town in the south of tahsil Mat ; distant 12 miles 
north-east from Muttra, and 4 miles west from M^t, Latitude 27^-38'-] 5"; 
longitude 77°-48'-2o''''. Population (1881) 4,066 (1,875 females). The market 
days are Monday and Friday. The older name was Jhunagarh. Here is the 
sacred grove of Chandra- ban named after the sakhi, Chandra vati, 55 hijkas 
in extent, with a Bairagi’s cell under the tutelage of Bal-mukund. Also a 
mosque (dargdh) of Mir Sahib Shaikh Saddu, where people assemble every 
Wednesday and Saturday. The trees in the forest (bun) are chiefly 2}ilu, 
babdl, and. pasendu, with a few large and venerable 1cado,mhs. The leaves of the 
latter often grow' in the shape of perfect cups, which in the summer attain to 
a considerable size. This curious formation is said to have originated for 
Krishna’s convenience; who one day in his rambles through the woods found 
the supply of cups and platters that he had with him inadequate for the 
requirements of all his companions. Similar leaves are found in the Mdna- 
garhi woodland (ghand ) ; these are of a lighter colour than the ordinary foliao-e 
and are esteemed sufficient curiosities for Hindus to send as presents to their 
friends at a distance. In the Mutiny there was a pitched battle between the 
zamindars here and those of Pachahra aqd Ayra-Khera, in which as many as 
450 lives are said to have been lost. 
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Jhandawai — Agricultural town in talisil Muttra ; distant 13 miles 
from Muttra. Latitude 27°-15'-25" ; longitude 77°-43'-50*'. Population 
{1881) 3,347 (1,5G4 females). 

Kamar- — Chauhiddri town in the west of tahsil Kosi ; situated to the 
north-west of the head-quarters of the district and tahsil, 33 miles from the 
former, and six miles from the latter. Latitude 27°-48'-50'''' ; longitude 
77°-23'-2". Population (1881) 3,771 (1,893 females). Though still a populous 
Jat town with a considerable trade in cotton, it was a place of much greater 
wealth and importance during the early part of the last century, when Thakur 
Badan Sinh, the father of Kaja Siiraj Mai, married a daughter of one of the 
resident families. A walled garden outside the town contains some monu- 
ments of the lady’s kinsmen, and in connection with it is a large masonry tank 
supplied by aqueducts with water from the surrounding rakliyd. At a little 
distance is another artificial lake with masonry ghdts called Durvdsa Kund, 
commenced by the raja, but left unfinished. In the town are several large 
brick mansions, now in ruins; one of them having a fine gateway in three 
stories, which can be seen from a considerable distance. All Jats of the 
Bahinwar Pal — the class to which the people of Kamar belong — are attend- 
ants (chela) of the temple of Madan Mohan at Kamar, built by Siiraj Mai. 
Though the Jats settled here muster so strong in numbers, the proprietors of 
the land are, and always have been. Brahmans. 

The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 
During 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Bs. 39-5-3 from the 
preceding year, gave a total income of Es. 955-12-5. The expenditure, which was chieQy on 
police (Bs. 448-2-8), public works (Bs. 169-13-10), and conservancy (Ka. 180), amounted to 
Es. 899-6-10. Tne returns showed 991 houses, of which 730 were assessed with the tax: the 
incidence being Bs. 1-4-0 per house assessed, and Be. 0-3-10 per heal of population. 

’Kanjauli. — Agricultural village in the south of tahsil Sa’dabad ; distant 
22 miles south-east from Muttra, and eight miles south-west from Sa’dabad. 
Latitude 27°-19'-58'^ ; longitude 78°-3'-li". Population (1881) 2,G44 (1,214 
females). 

Karahri. — Agricultural village in the middle of tahsil Mat ; situated 
north-east of the district and tahsil capitals, 20 miles from the former, and 
eight miles from the latter. Latitude 27‘’-43'-41" ; longitude 77°-48'-56'''. 
Population (1881) 2,821 (1,227 females). It has a sardi, an indigo factory, 
two temples, a miscellaneous market on Tuesdays, and another for the sale of 
cattle on Fridays. A large orchard of mango, jdman, a,mla, labera, and other 
trees, belonging to the Thakur zammdars, forms one of the pleasantest camp- 
ing-places in the tahsil, though, for want of watering, the trees have been 
greatly thinned. 
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Khaira. — Agricultural village in tahsil Chhata ; distant 25 miles north- 
west from Muttra, and four miles west-south-west from Chhata. Latitude 
27°-4r-56'' ; longitude 77°-28'-45". Population (1881) 2,629 (1,330 females). 
It has a weekly market on Saturdays. The Khadira-ban, one of the 12 sacred 
woods of Braj, from which tlie local name is derived, lies immediately outside 
the village, and at the present day contains only Jcadamb, pUi'i, and chlionkar 
trees, and not a single specimen of the khadira. Adjoining it is a tank with 
a stone ghat called Krishan Kund, the scene of an annual fair, and on its 
bank a temple of Baladeva, with rather a handsome cenotaph in memory 
of one Blip Ham, banker [bohra), built by his widow 30 or 40 years ago. A 
temple with the title of Gopinath is said to have been founded by the famous 
Todar Mai of Akbai’s time. There are three otiier temples called respectively 
Madan Mohan, Darsan Bihari, and Maha Prabhu, and two small lakes bearing 
the names of Bhawani and Chinta-Khori. 


Kosi- — North-western tahsil and parganali of the district; is bounded on 

the north by Gurgaon; on the east by the Jumna, 
Boundaries, area, &c. , . ^ 

which separates it trom tahsil Mat; on the south by 

tahsil Chhata ; and on the west by the Slate of Bhartpur The total area in 
1881-82 was 153 0 square miles, of which 125 0 were cultivated, 19’8 culti- 
vable, and 8'2 barren ; and the area paying Government revenue or quit-rent 
was 152'9 square miles (124 9 cultivated, 19'8 cultivable, 8‘2 barren). The 
amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (includ- 
ing, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 1,67,207 ; 
or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 1,<^ 7,273. The amount of rent, including 
local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 2,29,370. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 55 inhabited 

villages : of which five bad less than 200 inhabitants ; 
Population, „ , „ 

9 between 200 and 500; 19 between 500 and 1,000; 
14 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 5 between :;,000 and 3,000 ; and 2 between 
3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants was 
Kosi (11,231). The total population was 65,293 (31,291 female.s), giving a 
density of 424 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 56,275 Hindus (26,767 females) ; 8,093 Musalmaus (4,062 females) ; 
924 Jains (462 females) ; and one Christian, who was of the male sex. 

Kosi is the smallest of the six tahsils of Muttra. Its shade is rectan- 
gular ; its breadth from east to west averao-es 17 
Physical features. . , - i , 

miles, whilst its average length from north to south is 

only nine miles. The Agra canal almost bisects it, crossing the Dehli road 
about a mile south of the town of Kosi. Besides the Jumna, there are no 
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streams of the slightest importance, and no natural jkils of any size. The 
upland or hangar portion very much resembles that of Chhata. There are no 
hills, however, except the isolated one of Charan Pahar in Bathan Khurd, 
which rises only a few feet above the level of the country, and is not more 
than 400 yards in length. On the west the Bhartpur hills are seen in 
the distance, whilst to the north-west the rocks of Bichor are only half 
a mile or so beyond the Gurgaon border. As in Chhata, the level of the 
country is diversified by low sand ranges. One range, running parallel to 
the hills, forms the boundary of the talisil cn the west and north-west ; whilst 
on the east there are the usual ravines and sandy downs of the Jumna. 
Besides these two ranges, there is a third system of sand, star-shaped, with its 
centre at Goheta, from which four arms branch out : one runs north-west into 
Gurgaon; the second, north-east towards the Jumna, joining the raviny downs 
of that river near Barha ; the third, south-west into Chhata ; and the fourth, 
south also into Chhata, leaving the t:\hsil at the Chhata Khas border. The 
upland portion is thus broken up into four distinct plains. The largest of these 
is to the west, with the Charan Pahar in the centre. The suiface of this plain 
is perfectly level, broken only by the Charan Pahar ; the soil is rich friable 
loam ; but the well-water is almost universally brackish, and the depth of it 
from the surface is great. In years of drought the whole tract is transformed 
into a hard baked plain, with here and there some rahi cultivation in the 
neighbourhood of the wells. The next largest plain lies between the north- 
west and north-east branches of the star ; it is about half the size of that 
already described, and resembles it in many features. The soil is the same, 
but a trifle lighter, except in the central depression, where it is hard and firm ; 
the water is also for the most part brackish. The third plain is that on the 
Chhata border to the south-east; it is a continuation of the great eastern loam 
plain of Chhata, the description of which given above applies equally well 
to it. The fourth and smallest plain is the top end of the central loam tract 
of Chhata, and lies between the two southern arms of the star. The surface is 
not so perfectly uniform as in the other three plains, but slopes gradually from 
the edge of the sandhills towards the centre, where there is a depression; in 
this depression the soil is hard and full of clods, whilst nearer the sand ranges 
it becomes almost bhuv. The Jumna kliddar of this tahsil is distinctly marked 
by a line of cliff that rises abruptly out of it to the height of about 2.5 feet. 
Behind this cliff there is a belt of ravines or sandy downs, which, as usual, 
separates the bdngar from the kliddar portion of the tahsil. All the village 
sites bordering on the Jumna are built on this cliff. 
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Irrigation. 


Crops. 


Out of a total cultivation of 83,117 acres, 21,471 acres, or 26 per cent., were,. 

at the recent settlement, irrigated. The average depth 
of water throughout the hangar or upland portion is 
35’22 feet. To the south-west, in the villages bordering on the Bhartpur 
hills, water is closer to the surface, and is sometimes found at 25 or 26 feet y 
whilst in the upland along the Jumna, it is now and then reached even at 20 
feet. Elsewhere the depth of the water seldom exceeds 50 or falls lower than 
30 feet. In the sand ranges, as a rule, it is nearer the surface than in the level 
plains on each side. 

The crops most extensively grown are judr, gram, and barley. The wheat 
sold at the Kosi market comes chiefly from across the 
J umna. The cultivation in this tahsil is superior to that 
of Chhata, but not equal to that of the Doab parganahs, where high rates and 
a dense population necessitate hard and sustained labour. As a rule, the soil 
in Kosi is fairly ploughed and worked, and the crops are not left to take care 
of themselves after the seed is sown, as often happens in the more backward 
villages of Chhata. 

The total area paying revenue owned by proprietors was, at the recent 
settlement, 97,497 acres ; the total revenue-free area 
was only 96 acres. Of the former, 55,451 acres were 
held by Jats, 1,938 by Brahmans, 1,030 by Thakurs, 514 by Musaimans, 243 by 
Banias, 5 by Kayaths, and 407 by other castes. The villages, with only a few 
exceptions, are all held under the bhaiyachdra tenure, divided into infinitesimal 
shares among village communities ; so that, excepting a few shop-keepers and 
menial servants, almost every resident is to some extent a proprietor. The 
Government demand is realized through the headmen (lamhardar), of whom, 
there are generally several in each village. As a natural result of this minute 
sub-division of estates, there is not a single landed proprietor in the whole 
tahsil of any social distinction. 

As might be expected from what has just been said, the greater portion- 
of the cultivated area, amounting to more than 62 per 
cent., is held by the proprietors themselves as sir. 
Occupancy tenants are to tenants-at-will in the proportion of two to three. 
The average cultivation of each proprietor is about eight acres, and of 
each tenant five acres. The total area cultivated as sir was, at the re- 
cent settlement, 49,571 acres; while 450 acres were cultivated by ex-pro- 
prietary tenants, 11,847 by occupancy tenants, and 19,210 by tenants-at- 
will. 


Landholders. 


Tenants. 
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During the first three settlements the revenue of the tahsil was collected 
Fiscal history with ease and punctuality, and no balances were 

allowed to accrue. The settlement under Regulation 
VII. of 1882, undertaken by the collector, Mr. Boddam, proved a failure ; 
estates fell into arrears, and a reduction in the demands of five villages had 
to be made by Government. In 1835-36, a general revision under Regulation 
IX. of 1833 was conducted by his successor, Mr. Tyler, who found that the 
villages then were very unevenly assessed. The expiring demand of Mr. Tyler’s 
settlement was Rs. 1,51,181. Had the assessment at the last (current) settle- 
ment been made at half the recorded assets, it would have resulted in a revenue 
demand of nearly Rs. 1,71,000, or an increase of between Rs. 19,001 and 
Rs. 20,000. But in a tahsil like Kosi, owned almost exclusively by large 
hhniijachdra communities, it was, in the opinion of assessing officer, the best 
policy to make a lenient assessment. The individual revenues accordingly 
assessed by him on each estate, wdth reference to its individual capabilities 
and past history, amounted in all to Rs. 1,67,040, an increase of Rs. 15,859, 
or 10 0 per cent., on the expiring revenue. For further details, see Part III.,, 
pp. 117-128. 

Kosi. — Chief town of the tahsil just described ; distant 27 miles north-west 
Position, area, and po- from Muttra, on the metalled road to Dehli. Latitude 
puiation. 27°-47'-40" ; longitude 77"’-2S''-4.5". By the census 

of 1881 the area was 374 acres, with a total population of 1 1 ,28G (5,520 females), 
giving a density of 80 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 6,881 (3,253 females) ; 
Musalmans, 3,866 (2,000 females) ; Jains 533 (276 females) : and there was one 
Christian (who was of the male sex). 

Ihe following is a statement of tlie principal occupations* : — (I) persons emj t yed 

by Government or mnnicipatity, 145 ; (III) ministers of the 
Occnpations. ' .,-nr 

Hindu religion, 41 : (XI) inn-keepers (6,'i'itiy /ra), 45 ; (Xlil) 

brokers, 211: (XVll) porters, 175: (XVllI) lanJlioIJers, 25.); landholder’s e,stiihUsh- 

ment, 146 ; cultivators and tenants, 3.32 ; agricultural labourers, 58 ; (XIX) cattle dealers, 

72 : (XXIX) weavers, 75 ; calico printers and dyers, 80 ; cloth raeicdants (ia.-ar), 54 ; 

shoemakers and sellers, 59 ; washermen, 41 ; barher.=, 65 : (XXX) butt hers, 45 ; ceru and 

flour dealers, 246 ; coufectioners {huladl'), 51; greeu-giocers and fruiteiers, 56 ; condiment 

dealers {pansart), 41 : (XXXIII) sweepers and scaTengers, 247 ; water earners, 56 ; gold 

and silver smiths, 42 : (XXXIV) general labourers, 604 : (XXXV ) beggars, 175. 

The name Kosi may possibly be connected wdth the sacred grove of 

_ . Kotbaii, which is close bv, but it is popularly believed 

Derivation of name. . „ ~ , 

to be a corruption of K'lsustiaUi, another name tor 

Dwaraka. In confirmation of this belief it is pointed out that there are in 

) 12, 770 in 1872 » Roman numerals indicate the classes in the census returns. 


27 
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Kosi places named RatnAkar Kund, Maya Kund, Bisakha Kund, and Gomati 
Kund, just as there are at Dwaraka. 

There is a large stone walled sarai covering 9J bighas of land, said to have 


Native town. 


been built by Khwaja Itibar Khan, and a masonry 
tank of the same area and constructed at the same 


time. This latter unfortunately is always dry except during the rains. Though 
there are numerous temples and four mosques, they are all modern buildings 
and of no architectural merit. The cattle market is the largest in the district. 
Kosi has a first-class police-station, an imperial post-office, a second-class branch 
dispensary (6,3.54< patients in 1882), and a tahsili school. There is also a muni- 
cipal bungalow available as a rest-house. 

The place is feverish, and strangers (officials and others compelled to live 

here) complain much of the climate. Popularly this 
Sanitation. ^ 

liability to fever is considered to be a result of the open- 
ing of the canal. There is plenty of fresh water, which is generally good, and 
canal-water is made use of only for cattle and bathing. The streets are fairly 
■well drained, being paved with brick and stone, and having drains on either 
side. The sweepings of the town are collected in trenches covered v>ith earth 
and sold to cultivators. 


The chief imports into the municipality according to the official statement, 
^ with the quantity or value imported in 1881-82, were 

as follows : — grain (75,763 maunds) ; refined sugar 
(4,531 maunds); unrefined sugar (27,078 maund.s); gM (1,067 maunds); animals 
for slaughter (6,0-51 head) ; oil and oilseeds (3,932 maunds) ; fuel (Rs. 2,730) ; 
building materials (Rs. 6,253) ; drugs and spices (Rs. 16,164) ; tobacoo (1,134 
maunds) ; European and native cloth (Rs. S9,718j ; and metals (Rs. 19,974). 

The municipal committee of Kosi consists of twelve members, of whom 

, two sit by virtue of their office, and the remainder by 

Municipality. . . , 

election. The income of the municipality is derived 

chiefly from an octroi tax falling in 1881-82 at the rate of Re. 0-9-8f on net 
receipts per head of population. The total income in 1881-82 was Rs. 15,481 
(including a balance of Rs. 4,711 from the previous year). The total expen- 
diture in the same year was Rs. 13,581, the chief items of which were collec- 
tion (Rs. 1,421), original works (Rs. 1,224), repairs and maintenance of roads 
(Rs. 3,584), and police (Rs. 1,830). 

On the 31st of May, 1857, the rebels on their march to Dehli stopped at 

... Kosi, and after burning down the customs bungalow. 

Local history. , ° a > 

and pillaging the police-station, plundered the tahsili of 
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the small sum of money, some Rs. 150, wliich was all that they found there; 
nearly all the records were saved. The townspeople and most of the adjoining 
villages remained well affected, and as a reward one year’s land revenue was 
remitted and a grant of Rs. 50 made to each lambarddr. 

Kursanda. — Town in the centre of tahsU Sa’dabad; distant 20 miles south- 
east from Muttra, and 3 miles south-west from Sa’dahad ; is situated on the 
Agra and Aligarh road. Latitude 27'’ -23'’-15"; longitude 7S°-S'-2R''. By tha 
census of 1881 the area was 82 acres, with a total population of 6,018^ (2,697 
females), giving a density of 73 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 5,625 
(2,525 females); Musalmans, 393 (172 fomale.s) . Kursanda was settled by a 
Haga Jat, named Puran Chand, who bestowed ):)art of the laud on his family- 
priest (purohit), Chandu Panda. Their descendants are still in possession, 
except of a part which has been acquired by Athwarayas. There are four 
small temples. A market is held twice a week, on Sunday and Thursday. la 
the Mutiny two of the zamindars, Zalim and Deo Karan, were hanged for the 
part they took in looting Sa’dabad. 

Maghera. — Agricultural town in the north of tahsil Muttra ; distant 15 
miles north-west from the head-quarters of the district. Latitude 27°-S4'-0" ; 
longitude 77°-37'-52'". Population (1881) -1,719 (2,207 females). The zamin- 
dars were formerly Kirars; they are now Ahivasis. 

Mahaban. — A tahsil on the eastern side of the district, conterminous with 
the parganah of the same name ; is bounded on the north 
by tahsil Mat; on the east by the Aligarh district and the 
tahsil of Sa’dabad; and on the remaining sides by the Jumna, which separates 
it from Agra on the south and from the Muttra tahsil on the west. The total area 
in 1881-82 was 23S'8 square miles, of which 194'-i were cultivated, 23'7 culti- 
vable, and 20‘7 barren; and the area paying Government revenue or quit-rent 
■was 214‘9 square miles (171'8 cultivated, 23 5 cultivable, IG'G barren). The 
amount of payment to Government, whether laud-revenue or quit-rent (includ- 
ing, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 3,13,568 ; 
or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 3,54,906. The amount of rent, including 
local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 5,50,632. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 196 inhabited 

villages: of wbicb 64 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 63 
Population. , , , , , 

between 2C0 and 500 ; 39 between oOO and 1,000 ; 21 

between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 6 between 2,000 and 3,' 00 ; and 2 between 

3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants was 

r 7,144 in 187a. 
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Mahaban (6,182). The total population was 116,829 (52,792 females), giv- 
ing a density of 439 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 110,029 Hindus (49.1)05 females); 6,787 Mu.salmaus (3,180 females) ; 2 
Jains (both females); 10 Cliristians (5 females); and one other (male). 

The tahsil is of a straggling and irregular shape, narrowing to a point in 
the extreme north and south. The southern portion 
is enclosed in a loop of the Jumna facing Ak bar’s tomb 
at Sikandra. Its maximum length from north to south is 32 miles. In the 
centre it widens out, and reaches its maximum breadth of 14 miles opposite 
Muttra. The Jumna with its series of sinuous bends is the boundary of the 
tahsil for nearly 50 miles. For a distance varying from one to three miles 
inland from the river, the surface of the ground is broken up either by ravines 
m heavy sandhills. This belt of sand and ravines is for the greater part uncul- 
tivated, but is much useil for grazing purposes. Some of the ravines are fairly 
wooded, and in the sandy tracts coarse thatching-grass {sarpat) grows in pro- 
fusion. To the east, beyond the zone of sand and ravines, the country is level 
and like the rest of the Doab. The prevailing soil is piliya, or light loam. 
Isolated tracts of sand occur even in the eastern portion of the tahsil, but they 
form a comparatively small area. The baisuri weed prevails in the east in the 
tract of country that extends from Raya to Bisawar, and especially in Ayra- 
Khera, but elsewhere it is not met with in the tahsil. Owing to the action of 
the river, the area and conformation of the Jumna valley, as well as the amount 
of it that is cultivated, change yearly. The soil of this valley is all alluvial, and 
a large portion of it depends on the nature of the deposit left by the yearly 
flood. The higher fields under the bdngar cliff are generally of firmer soil and 
of better quality than those that are more subject to inundation; in some of 
the former cane is grown, while the commoner crops are cotton and judr fol- 
lowed by wheat and barley. In the lower-lying fields, wheat, barley, and peas 
are generally grown. These are for the most part unirrigated; and, if the 
deposit has been rich and the season otherwise good, the outturn is heavy, 
equalling that of first-class irrigated uplands; but if the deposit has been sandy 
and the season too moist, the outturn is light. Close to the river, in what seems 
to be pure sand, melon and cucumber cultivation is extensively carried on 
during the hot months; and in the vicinity of large towns, the cultivators are 
known to pay Rs. 5, and even more, per bigha for the right of using this land. 

Irrigation is carried on principally from wells ; the depth at which water is 
found varies considerably, but the average throughout 
the tahsil, excluding the khddar portion that borders 
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CT) the Jnmna, is 45 feet. The area irrigated from ri\’ers, jidls, and ponds in 
the hangar portion of the tahsil is insignificant. There is at present no canal 
irrigation, but the Mat branch of the Ganges canal will, if completed, pass 
down the whole length of the tahsil. 

Oil account of the exceptionally dry character of the tahsil, and the diffi- 
culty that attends irrigation owing to the distance of 
water from the surface, autumn crops are more sown 
than spring crops. By far the most imporiaut of the foimer are cotton and 
jiidr, and of the latter, wdieat, barley, and hejkar. Sugarcane, rice, indigo, 
■opium, and garden crops are very sparingly produced. I'be area sown with 
two crops {'io-fasli)) is 5'17 per cent, of the whole cultivated rrea. 

The total area paying revenue owned by pioprietors at the last settlement 
was 13G,34'.5, acres and the total revenue-free area was 
15,399 acres Of the former, 50,601 acres were held by 
Jats, 43,477 by Brahmans, 19,716 byBanias, 0,941 by Thakurs, 4,778 by Mnsal- 
mans, 4,143 by Kayaths, 1,258 by Dhiisars, 580 by Aln'rs, and the remainder 
by other castes. The number of distinct estates is 210, of which 18 are enjoyed 
revenue-free by religious persons or establishments, and 89 are in the hands 
of sole proprietors, as distinct from village communities. Of secular proprietors 
the wealthiest, as in most other parts of the country now-a-days, are self-made 
men of the Bania caste. First in this order come Mahi Ltd and Janki Piastid 
of Riiya, descendants of Nand Et'un, a petty trader of that town. Of much the 
same social standing is a family of Sautidh Brahmans at Jagdispnr, money- 
lenders by profession, who are gradually acquiring a considerable estate by 
the transfer to them of lands which, for the most part, they first held only on 
mortgage. The head of the firm in their native village is Harideva, with 
whom is associated in patnership his nephew, Chuuni Ltd. The Saiyids of 
Mahaban, though of inferior wealth, have claims to a more ancient and honor- 
able pedigree. The most prominent person among the Pachhauris of Gokha- 
raiili is Kaliyan Sinh ; the actual head of the family, his cousin the Thakurani 
Pran Kunwar, has adopted one of his sons by name Earn Chand. 

In the revenue-paying portion of the uplands, at the recent settlement, 
38,251 acres were cultivated by proprietors as tir, 9 
ty ex-proprietary tenants, 44,604 by tenants with 
occupancy rights, and 34,796 by tenants-at-will. Jats held three-fourths 
of the sir area and more than half of the area cultivated by tenants. Next 
to them in importance come Brahmans, and then Cliainars and Banins. Kach- 
his, here as elsewhere, pay the highest rates, but their aggregate holding is 
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insignificant. The average rate paid by tenants-abwiil is 29 per cent, above 
the average rate realized from occupancy tenants, although the latter cultivate, 
on the whole, better land. 

Mahaban, as mentioned in Part I. (p. o), was one of the 33 mahdts of 

sarkar Agra. In addition to its present area, it then 
Fiscal history. . ° . , ,, , „ 

contained what is now parganah Mat and part ot parga- 

nah Sa’dabad. Immediately after the cession in 1803 it was attached to the 
Aligarh district, and was one of the parganahs held in farm by Thakur Dayaram 
of Hathras until 1S08. In 1815, on the constitution of the siib-collectorate of 
Sa’dabad, it became part of it, and continued so till, in 1824, Sa’dabad was raised 
to the rank of an independent district. In 1832 it became part of the Muttra 
district. At the penultimate settlement, Mahaban consisted of 102 villages (of 
which 15 were revenue-free), with a total area of 94, .352 acres. Since then its 
boundaries have been enlarged by the addition of : tappas Raya and Sonai, form- 
erly recognized as two distinct sub-divisions ; talukas Ar Laskarpur, Madlm, 
and Sonkh, with three villages besides, from paiganah Mursan ; nine village.s 
from parganab Mat ; two villages from parganati S.i’dabad ; and one village 
from Aligarh. The whole tahsll now consists of 105 revenue-paying and 14 
revenue-free villages, together with six talukas containing 80 revenue-paying 
and three revenue-free estates. The names of the talukas are Raya, Ayra-Khera, 
Sonai, Ar Laskarpur, Sonkh, and Madim. To give a history of the penulti- 
mate settlement would involve giving a separate history of each sub-divi- 
sion. It will be sufficient to remark that the demands of the first and last 
years of the settlement, for the tahsil as it now stands, were Rs. 2,84,656 
and Bs. 2,88,633 respectively. Of the last (current) settlement, a full account 
will be found in the district memoir [supra pp. 123-128]. The demand for this 
tahsil is Rs. 3,14,287, which shows an increase over the demand of the last year 
of the expired settlement of Rs. 25,654, or nearly 9 per cent. 

Mahaban. — Chief town of the tahsil just described ; is situated on the left 
bank of the Jumna, 5 miles south-east from Muttra. Latitude 27°-25'-50"; 
longitude 77°-46'-68'''. By the census of 1881 the area was 100 acres, with 
a total population of 6,182 ^ (2,996 females), giving a density of 61 to the 
acre. The Hindus numbered 4,475 (2,102 females; ; Musalmans, 1,704 (892 
females); and others, 3 (2 females). Muttra and Mahaban are closely con- 
nected by legend, for Krishna, though born at the one, was cradled at the 
other, and they both make their first appearance in history under the same 
unfortunate circumstances, having been sacked by Mahmud of Ghazni in the 

»6,930m 1872. 
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year 1017 A. D. From the effects of this catastrophe it would seem that 
Mahaban was never able to recover itself, and at the present day, though the 
head-quarters of a large tahsil, it can scarcely be called more than a consider- 
able village. A century or so ago it must have presented a still meaner ap- 
pearance, as all the best private houses have been built quite recently. Nei- 
ther are the temples of any antiquity : the largest and also the most sacred is 
that dedicated to Mathura-Nath, which boasts a pyramidal tower (sikhara) of 
some height and size ; but the material is brick and the design commonplace. 
A great part of the tow'n is occupied by a high hill, partly natural and partly 
artificial, where stood the old fort. Upon its most elevated point is shown a 
small cell, called Syam Lala, believed to mark the spot where Jasoda gave 
birth to Maya or Joganidra, substituted by Vasudeva for the infant Krishna. 
But by far the most interesting building is a covered court called the Assi- 
Khamba (eighty pillars) described in Part III. \sii][,ra p. 95]. There can be 
little doubt that Mahaban was the site of some one or more Buddhist monas- 
teries, since Fa Hian distinctly states that these establishments existed on 
both .sides of the river, and fragments of Buddhist sculpture have occasionally 
been brought to light within the precincts of the fort. Whatever may be the 
exact Indian word concealed under the form Klisoboras or Clisoboras given by 
Arrian and Pliny as the name of the town between which and Muttra the 
Jumna flowed, it may be concluded with certainty that Mahaban is the site 
intended. The town has a third-class police-station, an imperial post-office, 
and a tahsili school. 

The watch and ward of the town is prorided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 
During 1881-82 the houae.tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of B.s. 71-14-11 from the 
preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 1,455-lt-l I. The expenditure, which was chiefly on 
police (Rs 976-15-5), public works (Rs. 109-10-10), and conservancy (Rs. 144), amounted to 
Bs. 1,350-4-9. The returns showed 1,949 houses, of which 670 were assessed with the tax ; the 
incidence being Rs. 2 - 0-11 per house assessed, and Rs. 0-3-2 per head of population. 

Majhoi. — Agricultural village in the east of tahsil Kosi ; distant 25 miles 
norlh-norlh-west from Muttra, and 11 miles north-east from Kosi. Latitude 
27° 5t' 42"; longitude 77° .H6' 20'^. Population (1881) 657 (293 females). 
It has a third-class police-station and a district post-office. It is situated on 
the right bank of the Jumna and is one of the confiscated Gujar villages. Two 
large groves serve to commemorate the names of Ghaina and Serbu, both mem- 
bers of that communitj'. Two fairs in honor of Devi are held in Chait (March- 
April) and Kuar (September-October.) There are also two sati tombs. 

ManikpuT-— Hallway station on the East Indian line known as the Jalesar- 
road station ; is situated in tahsil Sa’dabad, 33 miles east-south- east from Muttra, 
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and 9 east from Sa’dabad. Latitude 27“-2(}'-42''; longitude 78®-12'-46'^. 
Population 1«8L 251 115 females). 

Mat. — North-eastern tahsil and parganah of the district, is bounded on the 
north and east by Aligarh ; on the south by tahsil Ma- 
Laban; and on the west by the Jumna, which sepa- 
rates it from the tahsils of Muttra, ChhMa, and Kosi. At the Tillage of Jahan- 
girpur, however, the river is not the boundary, as, when by a sudden change 
of the stream some years since the khddar of that village was cut in half, it waa 
awarded the portion that had gone over to the Muttra side. The total area in 
1881-82 was 221’0 square miles, of which 175'4 were cultivated, 31'0 cultivable, 
and 14'6 barren ; and the area paying GoTcrnment revenue or quit-rent was 
215'5 square miles {172'5 cultivated, 29 7 cultivable, 13‘3 barren) The amount 
of payment to Government, whether laud-revenue or quit-rent (including, 
■where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates) was Rs. 2,72,522 ; 
or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 3,06,576. The amount of rent, including 
local cesses, paid by cultivators w'as R-. 4,64,872. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 143 inhabited 
villages : of which 40 had less than 200 inhabitants j 
Population. between 200 and 500; 37 between 509 and 1,000 j 

20 between 1,000 and 2,000 : 5 between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and 1 between 
3,0' *0 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants was 
Surir (5,199). The total population was 95,446 (44,468 females), giving a 
density of 428 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
89,346 Hindus (41,609 females), and 6,100 Musalmans (2,859 females,'. 

The tahsil is a long, narrow, straggling tract of country. Its extreme 
length from Piparauli on the south to Chauhra on the 
north is 28 miles, while its average breadth is only 
seven miles. Except from Bliadaiira southwards, the Jumna ravines are no- 
where deep or rugged along the present bank of the river. There are two large 
lakes in the tahsil: one, which gives a name to the town of Noh Jhil, is six 
miles in length and about a mile broad ; the second, called Moti Jbil, between 
Mat and Dangoli, is some two miles long and bOO yards broad. The greater 
part of both is brought under cultivation for ra(/i crops. The flooding of the 
Hob JMl lake generally induces sickness in the neighbourhood. It swarms 
with waterfowl, which are caught in nets and sold at Rs. the hundred. 
The principal varieties of fish are rohu, lunchi, said, singi, and jhinga. The only 
stream in the tahsil, besides the Jumna, is a tiny rivulet known as the Fat- 
wMia, which flows for a short time in the rainy season. It its tardi autumn 
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crops can be sown here and there ; whilst in most places the actual bed is sown 
with spring crops. These depressions, with their line of ravines stretching back 
into the heart of the tahsil, naturally cause a prevalence of sandbanks and of 
lighter soil. In the north of the tahsil, especially west of the Patwaha, the 
lines of sand rise 20 or 30 feet above the general level, and form one of the 
chief features of the country. The following are given in the Settlement Report 
as the most important systems of sandhills : — 

1. The hill starting from the edge of the Noh Jhil depression near M.anigarhi and pass- 
ing into the Aligarh district. 

2. The hill leaving the same depression near Nurpur, running north to Awalthera, and 
thence north-east to Mithauli. 

3. The net-work in the re-entering curve of the depression already mentioned. 

4. The line on the south of the Noh Jhil depression from Noh to Firozpur. 

6. The line running up the right bank of the Patwaha, and combined with the ravines. 

6. The line marking the edge of the present kUddar clilf in Bagharra and Barauth, and 
in places down the whole length of the tahsil. 

7. The system commencing in Nasithi on the south, and running thence north to Khyan* 
mal, and connected with the third of the old river-beds noted above. 

8. The sandhills of Hasanpur and Naoli. 

The prevailing soil is a light sandy loam, in whicb sand rather predomi- 
nates over the clay ; but in almost all the villages there are larger or smaller 
veins of a richer, firmer soil, equalling diimat in productiveness. The khddar 
proper is purely alluvial, and varies from a sticky clay to a rich ddmat, with 
here and there some tracts of sand. There are two classes of khddar in 
this tahsil, that of Noh Jhil, and that of the river ; in the former clay soil 
prevails, in the latter duinat. The khddar is everywhere fairly extensive, 
the river in very few places flowing directly under the upland cliiF. The 
weed baisuri aS&cts the villages in the south of the tahsil. 

With the exception of the Noh Jhil, the Moti Jhil, and a few other ponds 
in the khddar, none of which are used to any extent 
for irrigation, arc unknown. Many villages have 
tanks, but irrigation from them is rare. One of the distributaries of the 
Gan ges canal has a course of about three miles in this tahsil, entering it at 
Ahmadpur, passing through Shaukargarhi, and ending in Bajana. A few fields 
are irrigated from it. The Mat branch of the Ganges canal will, if constructed, 
pass through the whole length of the tahMl south of the Pat waha. The only im- 
portant source of irrigation at present is from wells. The surface of the country 
being very uneven, the depth of water varies considerably even within the limits 
of the same estate ; in the more level tracts, the average depth may bo taken 
as about 30 feet. The water in the wells is found to be of five kinds, vis., 
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sweet, brackish, salt, bitter, and bitter and oily. The last mentioned kind is 
found only in Miiinnddinpnr and a few neighbouring villages ; and the salt water 
is found along the edge of the old ravines as well as in isolated spots elsewhere. 

Very little sugarcane and rice are grown in the tahsil. The principal rain 
crops are jiidr^ hujra, ludian-corn, and cotton. Sesa- 
mum ( til), arhar pulse, and hemp are also grown, but 
ordinarily in the same field with jndr. The spring crops are wheat, barley, gram, 
and mustard; the latter is generally sown with wheat. 

The total area paying revenue owned by proprietors was, at the last set- 
tlement, 138,775 acres, while the total revenue-free 
area was only 3,052 acres. Of the former, 46,572 
acres were held by Jats, 28,610 by Brahmans, 18,132 by Thakurs, 17,586 by 
Banias, 7,094 by Musalmans, 5,974 by Kayaths, and 1,419 by other castes; 
while 1,378 were dedicated to the Rangji temple, and 11,810 to the Dwarkadhis 
mple. The subdivision of property in this tahsil is very minute. The nurn- 
of separate estates is 153, the great majority being bhaiydchdra. The richest 
ident landlonis are the members of a Brahman family of the yeorpan class ; 
their names are Pola Ram and Parasuram. Three other men of substance, 
of much the same social position, are Lachhman, Serhu, andLalaRam; the 
two former are Brahmans, and the last is a Bania. The principal non-resident 
proprietors are Rao Abdullah Khan of Aligarh, the raja of Mursan, and Lalas 
Mahi h&l and Janki PrasM. 

In the revenue-paying portion of the tahsil 34,360 acres were, at the 
recent settlement, cultivated by proprietors as sir, 266 
by ex-proprietary tenants, 20,792 by resident tenants 
with occupancy rights, 4, .537 by non-resident tenants with occupancy rights, 
39,309 by resident tenants-at-will, and 11,024 by non-resident tenants-at-will ; 
while 1,085 acres were rent-free land granted by zamfndars, and 505 cultivated 
gardens. The principal cultivators -were Brahinius, Jats, Thakurs, Muham- 
madans, Chamars, Banias, Gadarias, Barhais, Kachhis, Nais, and Mallahs. 
The average rate of rent paid by tenants in the south of the tahsil was Rs. 6-1-5 
by ex-proprietary tenants, Rs. 4-2-9 by occupancy tenants, and Rs. 5-2-7 by 
tenants-at-will ; while in the north of the tahsil the rates were much lower, 
viz., Rs. 5-8-9 were paid by ex-proprietary tenants, Rs. 3-1-3 by occupancy 
tenants, and Rs. 3-14-3 by tenants-at-will. 

The parganahs of Nob Jhil and Mat were amalgamated into one tahsil ia 
1861. In the time of Akbar, Mat proper came under Ma- 
liaban, and Nob Jhil formed part of parganah Noh in the Kol 
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Barker. Immediately before its cession in 1801, Nob Jbil was tbe estate of Ge- 
neral Perron, while Mat was beld by General DuBoigne. The former - 
first attached, as a temporary measure, to the Fatehgarh, and the latter to ' 
Etawah division ; but they were, on the constitution of the Aligarh district 
1804, incorporated in it. In 1805, they were fanned to Eanmast Khdn, who, i 
1807, was outlawed and expelled by General Dickens for his attack on th 
village of Musmina. On this a zamindari settlement of the parganahs w"' 
eluded. In 1824 both parganahs wore transferred to the Sa’dabad (now 
district. During the Mutiny, there was some disaft’ection in this tahsi'l ; 
bels were led by Umrao BahMur, who was killed at Dehli. His estate 
eighteen villages in all, were conferred upon Seth Lakhmi Chand free h 
On his death, the grant was further extended to his son, Seth Raghunat'- 
on payment of half the Government demand. An account of the succ. 
settlements of this tahsil will be found in Part III. pp. 117-128]. 

Mat. — Chief town of tahsil just described, is situated not far from th 
bank of the Jumna, 12 miles north from Muttra. Latitude 27°- 5'-42’56''; 
itude 77°-44'-5G'05'’'. Population (1881) 2,550 (1,136 females . The tow 
is divided into two parts, called Raja and Dlula. The landed proprietors 
originally all Brahmans and Thakurs, but some Muhammadans are now in [ 
session of part as mortgagees. There is an old mud fort, and within its enclosure 
stands the tahsili and police-station. Though it gives its name to the tahsil, it 
is a small and unimportant jjlace. An unmetalled road carried over very broken 
and raviny ground, and therefore requiring exten.sive repairs after every rainy 
season, connects it with the Brindabau bridge of boats, 3^ miles lower down the 
stream It is one of the stations in the Hindu pilgrimage of the Danydtrd, and 
is said to derive its name from the milk-pans {mat) here upset by Krishna in 
his childish play. In the subordinate hamlet of Chhahiri, a little higher up the 
stream, is the sacred grove of Bhandirban, a dense thicket of her and other 
low prickly shrubs, with a small modern temple, rest-house, and well, in an 
open space in the centre. Just outside is an ancient fig-tree {bat) which 
Krishna and his playmates Balarama and Sudama are said to have made their 
goal when thej" ran races against each other. A large fair, chiefly attended by 
Bengalis, is held here in Chait (March-April), and is called the Gwdl-mandala. 
The temple in the grove is dedicated to Bihari Ji ; that under the Bhandirbat 
to Sudama, In the town are three other small shrines dedicated to Radha- 
Mohan, Gopalji, and Mahadeva, Two mosques have also recently been 
built. In the Mutiny, the onlj' act of violence committed was the seizure of six 
grain-boats passing down the river, for which the zamindars w^ere subsequently 
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fined. Besides the third-class police-station, there is an imperial post-office in 
' e town, and a market is held on Tuesdays. 

The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1 666. 
)uring 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs. 14-7-0 from the 
preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 665-7-0. The expenditure, which was chiefly on police 
'Es. 479-4-10), public works (Rs 2-8-0), and conservancy (Rs 72-0-01, amounted to Ss. 639-10-11. 
Tbs returns showed 1,088 houses, of which 513 were assessed with the tax ; the incidence being 
■ i per house assessed, and Re. 0-2-2 per head of population, 
tlirhavali.— Agricultural village in tahsil Sa’dabad ; distant 19 miles 
ast from Muttra, and 11 miles sonth-west from Sa’dabad. Latitude 2T°- 
I longitude 77“-58'-25". Population (1881) 2,287 (957 females). 
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Muttra (or, correctly spelt, Mathura). — Head-quarters tahsil and parga- 
nah, situated in the south-western corner of the dis- 
trict : is bounded on the north by tahsil Ohhata ; on the 
ly the Jumna; and on the south and west by the State of Bhartpur. Its 
mum extent from east to west is 23 miles, and from north to south 20 
. It is the largest tahsil in the district, and had, in 1881-82, a total area 
96'6 square miles. Of this 281'5 square miles were cultivated, 86'0 
vable, and 29‘1 barren. The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent 
332‘3 square miles (233'8 cultivated, 74'3 cultivable, 24’2 barren). The 
amfount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (includ- 
ing, whore such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates) was Rs. 3,33,219; 
or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 3,80,018. The amount of rent, including 
local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 6,68,698. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 229 inhabited vil- 
lages: of which 42 had less than 200 inhabitants; 79 
between 200 and 500; 73 between 500 and 1,000 ; 19 
between 1,000 and 2,000; 6 between 2,000 and 3,000; and 8 between 3,000 
and 5,000. The towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants were Muttra 
(47,483) and Brindaban (21,467). The total population was 220,307 (102,402 
females), giving a density nf 549 to the square mile. Classified according to 
religion, there were 196,699 Hindus (91,533 females); 22,905 Musalmans 
(10,581 females); 331 Jains (170 females); 328 Chiustians ^106 females); and 
44 others (12 females). 

The tahsil extends from the Jumna on the east to the foot of the Bhart- 
pur hills on the north-west. Within it the chief 
line of hills is the Giri-Raj of Gobardlian which runs 
parallel to the Bhartpur range. It is about five miles long, and stands about 
a hundred feet above the plain at its southern end, while at the north it is littlje 


Population. 


Physical features. 
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Irrigation. 


more than a heap of stones. The whole of this hill is of the greatest sanc- 
tity, being celebrated in the mythological legends in connection with Krishna, 
and numerous temples staud on it. It is covered with scanty vegetation, and ex- 
ercises little influence on the character of the soil in the vicinity. It is other- 
wise with the Bhartpur hills, since for some two or three miles before they are 
reached, the soil becomes light and sandy. To the east the Jumna’s influence 
is apparent for three miles inland, and low alluvial soil, ravines, and sandy 
downs are found along its banks. From the line where the Jumna ceases to 
affect the character of the soil up to the line within which the soil shows the 
effect of the neighbourhood of the Bhartpur hills, the whole country is one flat 
uniform plain, without a single river or stream. The general soil is a firm pi- 
liya, broken only in places by narrow veins of sand and an old hillock of p4tfi. 
Except in the lines of drainage known as the western depressions, the inun- 
dated area is generally insignificant. Of trees, the mm, hahul, and hadamb, 
are the most common indigenous ones in the tahsil. 

With the exception of the Jumna, there are no rivers of any importance 
from an irrigation point of view, and there are no 
jhils and marshes. The average depth of water over 
the whole tahsil is 49 feet ; and there is a large tract to the north-west towards 
and beyond Radhakund where the depth at wliieh water is found varies from 
as much as 50 to 62 feet. It is thus a matter cf considerable expense to sink a 
well, more especially as the sandiness of the soil ordinarily necessitates the 
construction of a masonry cylinder. Irrigation was, consequently, little resorted 
to at the time of the recent settlement. The one great need of the country was 
water, but this has now been supplied by the Agra canal, which has proved a 
great boon to the agriculturist. It runs dowm the centre of the tahsil, in which 
it has a length of 16 miles, and crosses the Dig road close to the town of 
Aring. 

The principal crops are tobacco, sugarcane, gram, cotton, and barley. 

Bdjra and jxiar are also largely grown, though not 
ordinarily to such an extent as those above named. 
Wheal here forms an average crop, though it is scarcely seen in the adjoining 
tahsils. The cold-w'eather instalment of the Government demand is realized 
principally from the outturn of cotton. The average yield per acre is calculat- 
ed at one maund of cotton, seven of judr, three of bajra, six of w'heat, eight of 
barley, five of gram, eight of tobacco, and ten and a half of gur from sugarcane. 
The cost of cultivation per acre for kharif crops is estimated at Rs. 7, and for 
roil crops at Rs. 10. 
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Landholders, 


Tenants. 


Omitting from consideration the 84 villages transferred to this tahsil from 
the Farah tahsil of the Agra district, 35,512 acres of 
land were, at the recent settlement, owned by Jats, 
34,869 by Brahmans, 27,352 by Thakiirs, 17,725 by Banias, 6,774 by Kayaths, 
4,336 by Muhammadans, 788 by Dhusars, 561 by Gtijars, and the remainder by 
other castes. The principal landed proprietors are the trustees of the Seth’s 
temple at Brlndaban ; Gosiin Purushottam La! of Gokul ; the raja of Awa ; the 
heirs of the Lala Babu, in Calcutta ; and Seths Ghansyam Das and Gobardhan 
D6s of Muttra. Not one of them is actually resident in any of his villages. 

Again omitting from consideration the 84 villages transferred from the 
Agra district, 39,0.59 acres of land in this tahsil were, 
at the recent settlement, cultivated by proprietors as 
Sir, 18,030 by resident tenants with occupancy rights, 2,202 by non-resident 
tenants with occupancy rights, 42,999 by resident tenants-at-will, and 16,321 
by non-resident tenants-at-will, while 1,509 acres were rent-free land granted 
by zamfndars. Either as tenants or owners of str land, Jats, Thakurs, Brahmans, 
Chamars, and Muhammadans held between them almost nine-tenths of the 
cultivated area. The Jats, who cultivated 35,463 acres, are just as industrious 
and skilful as the Doab Jats, but the other cultivators in the tahsil are very 
inferior to them. The Rajputs and Musalmans are wretched cultivators ; and 
the Brahmans and Chamars, although better than the Rajputs, are after all 
only moderately good farmers. The only other castes that affect the agricul- 
tural character of the tahsil are Lodhas, Kachhis, Gadarias, Giijars, and AMrs ; 
but the area cultivated by each of the.se castes is less than 2 per cent, of the 
whole cultivated area. 

During the supremacy of the Jtits and the Marhattas in the last century, 
the present tahsil was in five divisions, Aring, Gobar- 
Fiscal history. dhan, Sonkh, Sonsa, and Muttra. All five were ceded 

to the East India Company by Daulat Rao Siudhia, in 1803. The greater part of 
Aring was then included in ISahar. Gobardhan, immediately after the cession, 
was granted free of assessment to Kunwar Lachhman Sinh, a son of Raja Ranjifc 
Sinh, of Bhartpur ; but in 1 826, by Regulation V. of that year, it was annexed to 
the Agra district. Sonkh and Sonsa were first made over to the raja of Bhartpur; 
but by the treaty of 17th April, 1805, they were resumed, annexed to the 
Company’s dominions by Regulation XII. of 1806, and placed under the 
jurisdiction of the collector of Agra. They were, however, immediately made 
over to Sindhia as a jdgir for his wife and daughter, and not finally resumed 
until 1808. On the formation of the Muttra district in 1832, these parganahs 
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were transferred to it. Tbeparganali of Muttra was administered by a peshhdr 
in independent charge, and the other four were included in the Sahar tahsil. 
In 1838, the five parganahs were formed into one tahsil with head-quarters at 
Aring ; this arrangement continued till 1868, when the head-quarters were re- 
moved to Muttra. The tahsil assumed its present dimensions in 1878, when 
the 84 villages that had formerly constituted the Farab parganah of the Agra 
district were transferred to it. An account of the successive settlements of this 
tahsil will be found in the district memoir [Part III., pp. 117-128]. 

Muttra (or, correctly spelt, Mathura).* — City which gives its name 
Position, area, and popu- to the district ; stands on the right bank of the Jumna, 
^“**°**- 36 miles above Agra. Latitude 27°-30'-16'83"; longi- 

tude 77°-43'-44’72''. A light railway, on the metre gauge, 29^ miles in length, 
which was opened for traffic on the 19ih October, 1875, now connects the city 
with the East Indian lino, which it joins at the Hdthras-road station. The rail- 
way from Achhnera connects the town with Agra, Bhartpur, and Rajputana. 
The population within the limits of the municipality was, in 1851, 55,016, and 
that within cantonments was 2,708, making up a total of 57,724. But the total 
population of Muttra is given in Form XX. of the 1881 census returns as 
47,483 (22,833 females), The cause of this ditference is, as explained by the 
Deputy Superintendent of the Census Operations, that the boundaries of the 
c'ty were fixed by the census office without any reference to municipal limits, 
the object being to get the population of the city pro 2 )er\ and the cantonments 
of Muttra, being beyond the limits of the city proper, were also omitted from 
consideration. The area of the city proper is returned at 446 acres ; the density 
of population was, accordingly, 106 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 39,275 
(18,931 females;; Muhammadans, 8,003(3,798 females'; Jains, 195 (103 females); 
and others, 10 (one female). 

The following is a statement of the principal occu- 
Occupations. . • , o ' 

pations m the municipality^: — 

(I) persons employed by Government or municipality, 708 : (II) persons connected with 
the army, 172 : (III) ministers of the Hindu religion, 1,909 ; (IV) petition and deed writers, 56 : 
(V) hakims, 66 : (VIII) musicians, 73: (IS) inn-keepers {bhatidra), 55 : (XII) domestic servants 
460 : (XIII) money-lenders and bankers, 106 ; money-lenders’ establishment, 181 ; money- 
changers, 167 ; brokers, 27.3 ; commercial cleiks, 164 ; small ware dealers {bisdti), 69 ; (XIV) 
carriers on railways, 65 : (XV) carters, .62 ; hackney carriage keepers, 179 : (XVII) porters, 
426 : (XVIII) landholders, 118; landholders’ establishment, 182 ; cultivators and tenants, 1,001 ; 
gardeners, 177; agricultural labourers, 136 : (SIX9 mule-dealers, 54; horse-keepers and elephant- 
drivers, 193; breeilers and dealers of sheep and goats, 84: (XX VII) carpenters, 228 ; bricklayers 
and m iSons, 236 (XXIX) cotton-carders, 52 ; weavers, 744 ; calico-printers and dyers, 236 ; cloth 

'The principal portion of this notice has been taken from Mr, Growse’s AJaihun 
^ Boman numerals indicate the classes in the census returns. 
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merchants {baidz), SO ; braid and fringe maters, 182 ; tailors, 278 ; makers and sellers of shoes, 
165 ; umbrella makers, 80; rope and string makers and sellers, 64 ; washermen, 238 ; barbers, 274 ; 
(XXX) milk-sellers, 275 ; butchers, 123 ; dealers in corn and flour, 778 ; confectioners (halwdi), 
382 ; greengrocers and fruiterers, 290 ; itinerant victuallers (Jihduchawdla), 95 ; grain-parchers, 
94 ; tobacconists, 81 ; betel leaf and nut sellers, 90 ; condiment dealers (punsdn'), 122 : (XXXI) 
tanners and leather workers, 133 ; leather-dyers, 43 : (XXXII) manufacturers and sellers of oil. 


127 ; timber, wood, bamboo, and thatching grass sellers, 108 ; grass cutters and sellers, 361 ; 
thatchers, 68 ; manufacturers and sellers of paper, 370; (XXXIII) stone quarriers and cutters, 
123 ; lime burners and grinders, 90; excavators and road-labourers, 712; sweepers and scavengers, 
477 ; earthenware manufacturers, 237 ; water carriers, 379 ; gold and silversmiths, 269 ; braziers 
and coppersmiths, 179; blacksmiths, 122: (XXXIV) general labourers, 893 ; persons in 
undefined service (nouAan), 1,233 ; pensioners, 62 t (XXXV) beggars, 951. 


The city of Muttra spreads for about a mile aud a half along the right bank 
of the Jumna, and from the opposite bank has a very 
1 e an appearance. striking and picturesque effect, which is much enhanced 


by the irregularity of the ground on which it stands. This atones in a mea- 
sure for the almost total absence of towers and spires, which would otherwise be 
felt as a great drawback 5 all the large modern temples having no conical domes 
{sikhara), such as are usually seen in buildings of the kind, but being simple 
cloistered quadrangles of uniform height. The only exceptions are the lofty 
minarets of the Jama Masjid on the one side, and the campanile of the English 
Church seen through the trees in the distance below ; which are both equally 
foreign to the genius of the place. 

If Muttra was ever surrounded by walls, not a vestige of them now 
remains, though the four principal entrances to tha 
city are still called the Brindaban, Dig, Bhartpur, 
and Holi gates. The latter is the entrance fi ora the civil station, and here a 
lofty and elaborately-sculptured stone arch has been erected over the roadway 
in accordance with an elegant design in the local style. As the work was com- 
menced on the recommendation of the late Mr. Hardinge, it has been called the 
Hardinge Arch. 

The following list of the quarters, or tnuhallas, of 
the city of Muttra is given iu Mr. Growse’s Mathura 


Walls and gates. 


Quarters. 

1. Mandavi Rani. 

2. Bairagpura. 

3. Khirki Bisati. 

4. Nayabas. 

5. Arjunpura. 

6. Tek Narnaul. 

7. Gali Seru Kasera. 

8. Gali Ravaliya. 

9. Gali Rampal. 

10. Tek Kana Khati. 

!I. Gali Mathuria Megha, 
2. Bazar Chank. 


13. Gali Bhairon. 

14. Gali Thathera. 

15. Lai Darwaza. 

1 6. Gali Lohiya. 

17 Gali Nanda, 

18. Telipara. 

19. Tila Ch.aube. 

20. Brindaban Darwaza. 

21. Gber Gobindi 

22 . Gali Gopa Bbah. 

23. Shahganj Darwaza. 

24. Halangan], 


25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 
3!. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 


Chakra Tirath. 

Krishan Ganga. 

Goghat. 

Kans-kaKila. 

Hanuman Tila, 

Zer-masjid. 

Kusbk. 

Sami Ghat. 
Makhdum Shah. 
Asikund.i Ghat. 
Visrant Ghat, 
Kans-khar. 
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37. Gali Dasavatar. 

38. Gorpara. 

39. Gosain Ghat, 

40. Kil-math. 

41. Syam Ghat. 

42. Gam Ghat. 

43. Eamjiilwara. 

44 . hiharipura. 

45. Ballabh Ghat. 

46. Maru Gali. 

47. Bangali Ghat. 

48. Kala Mahal. 

49. Chuna Kankar. 

60. Chaaiarhana. 

61. Gopalpura, 

62 Sarai Baja Bhadauria. 

63. Senaalpura. 

64. Chhonkarpara. 

66. Mirgatij. 

66. Holi Darwaza. 

67. Sitala Gali. 

68. Kanipu Ghat. 

69. Dharmsala Raja Awa 

(built by Raja Pitam- 
bar Sinh) 

60. Dhruva Ghat. 


61. 

Dhruva Tila. 

1 87. 

62. 

Bal Tila. 


63. 

Bara .lay R4m Das. 

I 88. 

64. 

Generalganj. 

1 89 . 

65. 

Antapara. 

90. 

6G. 

Gobiiulganj. 

91. 

67. 

Chbaganpura. 

92. 

68. 

Suitokhuara. 

93. 

69. 

Chhab Kalbauti. 

94. 

70. 

Kotnali. 

1 95. 

71. 

Bharatpur Darwaza. 

96. 

72. 

LaUganj 

97. 

73. 

Sitala Paeaa. 

98. 

74. 

Malioli Pol. 

99. 

75. 

Naso a Paesa. 

100. 

76. 

Gujarhana. 

101. 

77. 

Roshangauj. 

102. 

78. 

Bhar-ki-Gali. 

103. 

79. 

Khirki Dalpat Rae. 

104. 

80. 

Tajpura. 

103. 

81. 

Chaubachcha. 

106. 

82. 

Satghara. 

107. 

83- 

Chbifi Bazar. 

lOr?. 

84. 

Gali Palhakan. 

109. 

85. 

Mandar Parikh Ji. 

no. 

86. 

Kazi-para. 

111. 


Naya Bazar (from Mr. 

Thornton’s time.) 
Ghati I ’.hikne Patharon ki 
Gali Gotawala. 

G.ita Srum. 

Ratu Kund. 

CbUonkapara. 

Miiuik Chauk. 

Gaja I’aesa. 

Ghati Bitthal Baa. 

Sitala Ghati. 

Nakarchi Tiia. 

Gujar Ghati, 

Gali Kalal. 

Kasorat. 

Gali Diirga Chand. 
Baraza 

Mandari Gbiya, 

Gali Ohiisaron ki, 

M inoharpura. 

Kasaipara. 

Kesi'pora. 

Mandavi Ram Das. 
Matiya Darwaza, 

Dig D irw.iza. 

Muhalla lihakroban. 


A very large proportion of the above names refer to legendary incidents; 
the others explain themselves. The use of the old words para, and paesa for a 


quarter’, and of pol for ‘ gate’, is noticeable. 

From the Jama Masjid, which is situated in the very heart of the city, 
diverge the main thoroughfares, leading respectively 
Thoroughfares. towai^s Brindaban, Dig, Bhartpur, and the civil sta- 

tion, They are somewhat straighler and broader than is usual in Indian cities, 
having an average breadth of 24 feet, and they were some years ago paved 
throughout their entire length and breadch with substantial stone flags brought 
from the Bhartpur quarries. The streets are slightly raised in the centre and 
grooved from the centre to the side channels, and by these means good drain- 
age is secured. There is, however, one great drawback in the deafening rum- 
ble caused by the passage of any wheeled vehicle. The houses of the town 
beyond and on either side of the principal roadways are divided by the usual 


narrow lanes. 

The majority of the buildings in the city of Muttra that face the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares are of handsome an ! imposing 
Buildings. character, though ruauy mean tumhle-Jowu hovels here 

and there obtrude themselves. All the modern edifices, whether seculai oi eccle- 
ciastical, are of very similar character as seen from the street. Ihe general 
design common to them has been described in Part III. [^supra p. 85]. One of 
the finest buildings in the city is the temple of Dwarakadhis , completed at the 
time of Bishop Heber’s visit in 1825. In most cases the decoration has been 

29 
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almost limited to the street front, while the interior court is small and con- 
fined ; and the fact of there being only a single gate for entrance and exit 
occasions great and sometimes dangerous crowding on high feast days. As 
was noticed above, the absence of a tower is a peculiar feature of the Muttra 
temples. 

The following list of the principal buildings in the city is given in 
Mr. Growse’s Mathura: — 

1. Hardinge Arch, or Holi Darwaza, fonuing the Agra gate of the city, erected by the 
mtinicipalUy at a cost of Es. 13,731. 

2. Temple of Badha Kishan, founded by Dera Chand, Bohra, of Tenda Khora, near Jabal- 
pur, in 1870-71. Cost Bs. 40,000. In the Chhata Bazar. 

3. Temple of Bijay Gohind, in the SatGliara muhalla, built in 1867, by Bijay Bam, Bohra, 
of Dattia, at a cost of Bs. 65,000. 

4. Temple of Bala Deva, in the Kans-khar BSzar, built in 1865 by Kushali Bam, Bohra, 
of Shergarh, at a cost of Es. 25,000. 

5. Temple of Bhairar Nath, in the Lohara’ quarter, built by Bishan Lai, Rhatri, at a cost 
of Es. 10 , 000 . It is better known by the name of Sarvar Sultan, as it contains a chapel dedicated 
in honour of that famous Muhammadan saint. * • ♦ 

6. Temple of Gatasram, near the Visrant Ghat, built by Priin Nath Sastri, at a cost of 
Ks. 25,000, about the year 1800. 

7. Temple of D'varkadhis, commonly called the Seth’s temple, in the Asikunda Bazar, 
bnilt by Parikh Ji, in 1815, at a cost of Rs. 20,000. 

8. House of the Bhartpur rajas, with gatew.ay added by the late Baja Balarant Sinh. 

9 . House of Seth Lakhmi Chand, built in 1845, at a cost of Es. 1 , 00 , 000 . 

10. Temple of Madan Mohan, by the Sami Ghat, built by Seth Anant Earn of Churl by 
Bsmgarb, in 1859, at a cost of Ks, 20 , 000 . 

11 . Temple of Gobardhan Nath, built by Seth Kushal, commonly called Seth Babii, 
k4mddr of the Barodara raja, in 1830. 

12. Temple of Bihari Ji, built by Chhakki Lll and Kanhaiyd Lai, bankers of Mhow 
near Nimach, in 1830, at a cost of Rs. 25,000, by the Sami Ghat: has a handsome courtyard as 
well as external fa 9 ade. 

13. Temple of Gohind Deva, near the Nakarohi Tila, bnilt by Gaur SahSy Mai and 
Ghansyam Das, his son, Seths of Churl, in 1848, with their residences and that of Ghansyam’s 
uncle, ESmchandra, adjoining. 

14. Temple of Gopinath, by the Sami Ghat, built by Gulraj and Jagannath, Seths of 
Chfiri, in 1866, at a cost of Rs. 30,000. 

15. Temple of Baladera, near the Hardinge Arch, built by Bala, Ahir, a servant of Seth 
Lakhmi Chand, as a dwelling-house, .about the year 1820 , at a cost of Es. 50,000, and sold to Eae 
BSi, a Bania’s wife, who converted it into a temple. 

!6. Temple of .Mohan Ji, in the Satghara muhalla, built about 70 years ago by Kripa 
Bam, Bohra ; more commonly known as Daukala Kunj, after the Chaube who was the founder’s 
purokit, 

17. Temple of Madan Mohan, in the Asikunda muhalla, built by Dhanriij, Bohra of 
Aligarh. 

18 . Temple of Gobardhan Nath, in the Khans-khar muhalla, built by Devi Das, Bobra, 
of Ural. 
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19. Ttmple of Dirgha Vishnu, by the street leading to the Bhartpur gate, built by Raja 
atni Mai of Benares. 

20 . The Sati Burj or ‘faithful widow’s tower,’ built by Raja Bhagavan Das, in 1670. 
[See Part III., p. 92 ] 

21 . The Jama Masjid, or cathedral mosque, of Abd-un Nabi Khan, built 1662. [See Fart 
III., p. 93.] 

22. The mosque of Aurangzeb, built 1669, on the site of the temple of Kesava Deva 
[«id« infra] . 

The mosqae of Aurangzeb is situated to the west of the city and is built of 
red sandstone. It is a very commonplace edifice, though picturesque from its 
position, and occupies the centre of a large walled enclosure, called the katra, 
measuring 804 by 653 feet. It is approached by a succession of steps and ter- 
races, from the highest of which there is a very fine view of the city. The tem- 
ple of Kesava Deva, on the ruins of which the mosque was erected, was the 
most famous of all the Muttra temples. It is said to have been the largest 
temple in the whole of India ; and the tradition seems well founded, since its 
plinth can still be traced for a length of 163 feet. Bernier mentions it as 
standing in 1663 : it must have been demolished soon afterwards. The modern 
temple of Kesava Deva is outside the walled enclosure of Aurangzeb’s mosque. 
Close by it is the traditional scene of Krishna’s birth, and a very large masonry 
tank called the Potara Kuud. In the vicinity also is the Siva Tal described in 
the district memoir [Part III., p. 93]. 

At the upper end of the river the remains of the old fort, said to have been 
first built by Raja Man Sinh of Jaipur, the chief of the 

Old fort and observatory. . . a i u ^ r r aI, l l- 

riindu princes at Akbar s court, form the most notice- 
able sight. Here was the gigantic observatory constructed by Man Sinh s still 
more famous successor on the throne of Amber, the great astronomer, Sawai 
Jai Sinh. He was appointed by the emperor Muhammad Shah his viceroy for 
this part of India in the year 1721, and it must have been about that time that 
the observatory was erected. The buildings have now entirely disappeared. 
A little before the Mutiny they were sold to the great Government contractor, 
Joti Prasad, who destroyed them for the sake of the materials. 

Prom the fort a succession of ghats, all simple flights of stone steps with 
occasional shrine and kiosks, line the edge of the water 
Visrant Ghat. down to the Jumna B6gh below the city. About the 

centre of the river front is the most sacred of all the ghats, marking the spot 
where Krishna sat down to ‘rest’ after he had slain the tyrant Kansa, and 
hence called the Visrant Ghat. The small open court has a marble arch 
towards the edge of the water, which distinguishes it from all the other land- 
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Jumna Bagh. 


ing places ; and on the other three sides are various buildings erected at inter- 
vals during the last century and a half by several princely houses, but none 
of them possess any architectural beauty. Close by is a natural watercourse, 
said to have been caused by the passage of the giant’s body as it was dragged 
down to the river to be burnt, and hence called the kansakhai. It is now arch- 
ed over, and forms one of the main sewers of the town, a circumstance which 
possibly does not affect the sanctity, but certainly detracts somewhat from the 
material purity of this favourite bathing- place. It swarms with turtles of an 
enormous size, which are considered sacred, and generally receive a handful or 
two of grain from every visitor. 

The Jumna Bagh is a large walled garden situated on the bank of the 
Jumna. It contains, beside a smaller monument, two 
handsome cenotaphs (chhatri) in memory of Mani 
Edm and Parihh Ji, mentioned in Part III. (p. 130). A little above the 
Jumna Bagh is a fine open square, with graceful arcades of carved stone, con- 
structed in the collectorate of Mr. Best. A broad roadway leads through its 
centre down to the edge of the water, and close by is the pontoon bridge, which 
was opened for trafho in 1870. 

The health of the people is generally good, and the sanitary condition of 
the town is well attended to. Drinking water is ob- 
tained from the Jumna as well as from wells, both 
inside and outside the city ; the water from wells, however, is generally brack- 
ish. Several of the streets are paved. The sewage of the city is collected in 
cess-tanks built in several quarters for the purpose, and then carried by carta 
into the jungles. 


Banitation. 


Mention has already been made in Part III. (p. 114) of the printing 

. . presses, societies, &c., in Muttra. In the outskirts of 

Modern public institutions. . . 

the city is a handsome building erected for the pur- 
poses of a hospital and dispensary, at which 20 in-door patients can be received, 
and medicines are supplied to a daily average of 50 applicants. The zila high 
school W'as opened by Sir TTilliam Muir on the 21st January, 1870. It is a fine 
and commodious building, and was erected at a cost of Rs. 13,000 ; of which 
some Rs. 2,000 were realized by voluntary subscriptions, Rs. 3,000 were voted 
by the Muttra municipality, and Rs. 8,000 were granted by Government. The 
following list (kindly supplied by the Director of Public Instruction) of all the 
principal schools in the city, with their otfieial classification, and the number of 
pupils on the rolls in 1882, will enable the reader to see at a glance the extent 
to which the educational wants of the people are met 
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Name of school (boys’ or 
girls’). 

Government, 
aided, or private. 

Classification, i.e., high, 
Anglo-vsrnf cular, middle, 
or primary (or several 
combined). 

Number of 
pupils on 
rolls. 

Muttra High School (^boys’)... 

Government 

High, Anglo-vernacnlar, irid- 

249 

Hindi Branch, middle vernacu- 
lar, Muttra (boys’). 

Madarsa Khairati (boys’) 

Ditto 

die, and primary combined. 
Vernacular, middle, and prima- 

161 

Municipal ... 

ry combined. 

Primary vernacular 

65 

Ditto Imdadi (boys’) 

Ditto 

Ditto 

50 

Ditto Earn Das M a n d i 

Private ... 

High Sanskrit ... 

20 

(boys'). 

Ditto Sami Ghat (boys’ 1 ... 

Ditto ... 

Middle Ditto 

50 

Ditto Bairagpura (boys’), 
Ditto Matagali (boys’) - 

Ditto 

lUtto Ditto 

25 

Ditto 

Ditto Urdu and Persian 

24 

Ditto Marugali (boys’) ... 

Ditto 

Primary Hindi 

50 

Ditto KhirkiDinpati (boys’) 
Ditto Lai Darwaza (boys’), 

Ditto 

Ditto Ditto 

60 

Ditto 

Ditto Ditto ... 

30 

Civil Station, Muttra 

Ditto ... 

Ditto English 

40 


There is a considerable trade in little brass figures of local manufacture, 
Manufactures : brass representing Krishna in his various favourite attitudes, 
^sores. ^ curious hydraulictory called Vasndeva, com- 

memorating his miraculous passage of the Jumna when an infant. It is a brass 
cup with a figure of a man in it carrying a child. If water is poured in, as 
soon as it reaches the child’s foot, it begins to run out by a secret contrivance 
and does not stop till the cup is e*nptied. 

Paper is also largely made, there being in the city 100 manufactories, 
which can turn out in the day 150 gaddis, e\eTj gaddi 
containing 10 dastas of 24 takhtas (sheets) each. The 
small size, which is chiefly in demand, is called man sinhi, and varies in price 
according to quality from Es. 1-8-0 to Bs. 2-6-0 a gaddi ; the medium size, called 
hichanda, sells for Bs. 4 a gaddi, and the largest size, called syalkoti, for Es. 10. 

The only art extensively practised is that of the stone carver, which is 


Stone carving. 


carried to great perfection. All the temples afford 
specimens of elegant design in panels of reticulated 
tracing, as also do the cenotaphs \chhatri) of the Seth’s family in the Jumna 
Bagh. But the most graceful and elaborate work of the kind ever executed 
is to be seen in a building erected by public subscription, at the suggestion of 
Mr. Mark Thornhill, collector of the district, in 1856. It was intended as a 
rest-house for the reception of native gentlemen whenever they had occasion to 
visit the Government officials in the sadr station, but the work was interrupted 
by the Mutiny after an expenditure of Es. 30,000. It was taken in hand 
again in 1874, and after a further outlay of about Es. 15,000 was converted 
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into a musetira, in which the antiquities collected by Mr. Growse have now 
been stored. 

The chief imports into the municipality according to the official statement, 
with the quantity or value imported in 1881-82, were 
as follows: — grain (4,22,241 maunds); refined sugar 
(25,218 maunds); unrefined sugar (48,264 maunds); gM (10,915 maunds); 
other articles of food (Es. 68,408); animals for slaughter (12,919 bead); oil and 
oilseeds (20,096 maunds); fuel (Es. 59,594); building materials (Es. 75,948); 
drugs and spices (Rs. 81,855); tobacco (5,095 maunds); European and native 
cloth (Es. 438,372 j; and metals (Rs. 1,17,638). 

The municipal committee of Muttra consists of 18 members, whereof 
seven sit by virtue of their office, and the remainder 
by election. The income of the municipality is derived 
chiefly from an octroi tax falling, in 1881-82, at the rate of Ee. 0-11-2 on net 
receipts per bead of population. The total income in 1881-82 was Es. 56,111 
(including a balance of Es. 5,811 from the previous year). The total expen- 
diture in the same year was Es. 52,147, the chief items of which were collec- 
tion (Es. 4,027), original works (Es. 2,348;, repairs and maintenance of roads 
(Rs. 12,588), police (Rs. 12,888), education (Es. 1,073), lighting (Es. 1,914), 
charitable grants (Rs. 2,568), and conservancy (Rs. 7,942). 

The local history of the city has been included in the history of the district 
given in Part III. [supra, pp. 1 52-1 70 j. Muttra has been 
a place of note from remote antiquity. It is noted by 
Arrian on the authority of Megasthenes as the capital of the Buraseni, who are 
connected by Cunningham with Surasena, the grand-father of Krishna. Pliny 
and Ptolemy mention it under the names of Methora and Modura respectively. 
In Buddhist times it was one of the centres of that religion, and its sacred 
shrines and relies attracted pilgrims even from China: Fa Hian visited it 
about 400 A.D., and Hwen Thsang about 634 A.D. On the decline of Bud- 
dhism it assumed, or probably recovered, that character for sanctity which it 
still retains as the reputed birthplace of the deified Krishna. It would be 
tedious to give at length the legend of this famous hero, and the following sketch 
must suffice. 

Ugrasen, the rightful sovereign of the country, had been deposed by his 

Legend of Krishna. 8“'^ sanguinary tyrant. 

Being warned of heaven that he would meet his death 
at the hands of the eighth son of his kinsman Vasudeva, he kept both Vasu- 
deva and his wife Devaki in close confinement for many years. But his 
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precautions were ineffectual : when the eighth child was born, the father found 
means to elude the vigilance of the king’s guards and to convey the child 
across the Jumna to Gokul on the opposite bank, where it w'as reared by the 
herdsman Nanda and his wife Jasoda, who had also been entrusted with the 
charge of the elder child Ealarama, born to Vasudeva by his second wife Rohini. 
At Gokul the two children were cradled and nursed; but after a time their 
foster-parents removed to the neighbourhood of Brindaban and Mat, higher up 
the stream. There the boys spent many happy years, disporting themselves 
with the herdmen’s daughters, the celebrated gopis, and even then showing 
clear signs of their divinity. Kansa, hearing rumours of their marvellous 
actions, sent them a treacherous invitation to attend a great tourney of arms, 
to be held at Muttra. The boys came, vanquished all the king’s champions, 
and at last hurled the tyrant himself lifeless from his throne, and reinstated the 
aged Ugrasen. But the two wives of Kansa fled to their father Jara Sandha, 
the powerful king of Magadha, who brought up a great army to avenge the 
death of his son-in-law. Seventeen times did he renew the attack, and as often 
was he repulsed. But eventually, with the aid of his western ally, Kala-Yavana, 
Muttra was taken and Krishna forced to flee to the sea-coast, where he founded 
the city of Dwaraka in Gujarat. Thenceforth Krishna reigned at Dvvaraka, and 
his subsequent career has no connection with Muttra. 

In the civil station of Muttra -most of the houses are large and commodious, 

Civil station property of the Seth, are never allowed 

to otfend the eye by falling out of repair. One, built 
immediately after the Mutiny for the use of the collector, is an exceptionally 
handsome and substantial building. The court-house was completed in the 
year 1861, and has a long and rather imposing faqade. The police reserves 
are kept in the old Jamalpur Sarai, commonly called the Damdama. 

The cantonments, which are of considerable extent and lie between the 
city and civil station, are always occupied by an English 
cavalry regiment. One main reason for the selec- 
tion of the locality is the excellent grass for the horses to be got in the neighbour- 
hood. The Anglican Church is a neat and rather elegant structure in the 
modified Lombardic style, wdth a campanile which can be seen from a consider- 
able distance. A Eoman Catholic Church, dedicated to the Sacred Heart, was 
built, mainly through Mr. Growse’s exertions, on a site close to the English 

Church. The foundation-stone was laid in 1874, and the church dedicated in 

1876. The church has been described as a combination of Christian and 
pagan art. The ground-plan and general proportions are in accordance with 


Cantonments. 
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the canons of Gothic architecture, but all the sculptured details are purely 
oriental, while the dome is Kussian. Some of the carving, the work of native 
artists, is peculiarly beautiful. 

Nandgaon. — Agricultural town in the north-west of tahsil Chhata ; dis- 
tant 29 miles north-v/est from Muttra, and 8 miles west from Chhata. Lati- 
tude 27'’-42'-40'3'’' ; longitude 77‘‘-25'-39'8''. Population (1881) 3,253 (1,518 
females). It is the reputed home of Krishna’s foster-father and has a spacious 
temple of Nand llaa Ji on the brow of the hill overlooking the village. It is 
in all respects an exact parallel to Barsana. The distance between the two 
places is only 5 miles, and when the service drum {nakdra) is beaten at the one 
temple, it can be heard at the other. The temple of Nand Rae, though large, is in 
a clumsy style of architecture, and apparently dates only from the beginning of 
last century. Its founder is said to have been one Riip Sinh, a Sinsinwar Jat. 
It consists of an open nave, with choir and sacrarium beyond, the latter being 
flanked on either side by a rasoi and a sej inahal ii.e., a cooking and a sleeping 
apartment) and is surmounted by two towers (sitAaro). It stands in the centra 
of a paved courtyard surrounded by a lofty wall with corner kiosks, which com- 
mand a very extensive view of the Bhartpur hills and the level expanse of the 
Muttra district as far as Gobardhau. The village, which clusters at the foot 
and on the slope of the rock, contains a few handsome houses, more especially 
one erected by Rtip Ram of Barsana. There are small temples dedicated to 
Har Sinha, Gopinath, Nritya Gopal, Girdhari, Nanda-nandan, Radha Mohan, 
and Manasa Devi ; and one on a larger scale, standing in a courtyard of its own, 
half way up the hill, which bears the title of Jasoda-Nandan, and is much in 
the same style and apparently of the same date as the temple of Nand Rae, or 
probably a little older. A flight of 1 14 broad steps, constructed of well-wrought 
stone from the Bhartpur quarries, leads from the level of the plain up to the 
steep and narrow street which terminates at the main entrance of the great 
temple. This staircase was made at the cost of Babti Gaur Prasad of Calcutta 
in the year 1818 A.D. At the foot of the hill is a large unfinished square 
with a range of stone buildings on one side for the reception of pilgrims and 
dealers, and at the back an extensive garden with some fine khirtii trees, the 
property of the raja of Bhartpur. A little beyond this is the sacred lake called 
Pan Sarovar, a fine large sheet of water with noble masonry ghats on all its 
sides, the work of one of the rajas of Bardwau. This is one of the four lakes 
of highest repute in Braj : the others being the Chandra Scarovar, at Parsoli, 
near Gobardhan ; the Prem Sarovar, at Ghazipur, near Barsana ; and the Mdn 
Sarovar, at Arna, in the Mat tahsil. In 1811 the zamiudars, being in difficul- 
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ties, transferred all their proprietary rights in free gift to the Lala Babii on the 
sole condition of retaining the right to cultivate on favourable terms. 

Naugama. — Agricultural village in tahsil Sa'dabad ; distant 2 L miles south- 
east from Muttra, and 3 miles south-west from Sa’dabad, Latitude 27‘'-25''-30" ; 
longitude 78°-l'-55'^. Population (1881) 2,861 (1,295 females). A bi-weekly 
market is held on Sundays and Wednesdays. 

Nimgaon. — Agricultural village in the north of tahsil Mahaban; distant 
15 miles north-east from Muttra, and the same distance miles north-north-east 
from Mahtiban. Latitude 27“-39'-25''' ; longitude 77^-52'-!''''. Population 
(1881 ) 2,449 (1,123 females). A market is held here on Thursdays. 

NohJhll- — Small town in tahsil Mat ; distant 30 miles north from Muttra 
and 18 miles north-north-west from Slat. Latitude 27°-o0'-53 08'' ; longitude 
77^-41'-12'74'’. Population d 881) 2,675 (1,295 females). It has a second-class 
police station and an imperial post-office. The market day is Friday. To the 
north of the town is a very large lake, some si.v miles in length, which is said 
to have been the original bed of the Jumna. The river runs now at a distance 
of 4 miles south, but is connected with the lake by a channel called the Dhun- 
dal nala. The neighbourhood is considered feverish and unhealthy, and the 
crops are often greatly damaged by inundations. Large quantities of fish 
and waterfowl are caught and taken for sale to the towns of Aligarh and 
Dluttra. From this lake the town derives the latter part of its name, while the 
first syllable is the Arabic form of tlie nanae of the patriarch which in English 
is ordinarily writteu Noe or Noah. The entire centre of the town is occupied by 
a very extensive mud fort, built about the year 1740 by Thakiir Devi Sinh, one 
of the officers of the Bhartpnr raja. Within its enclosure are the old tahsili 
built in 1826, and now converted into a police-station, and a high tower erected 
in I 836 for the purposes of the Trigonometrical Survey. Outside the town is 
a Muhammadan makbara, or tomb, called the dargah of Makduin Sahib Shah 
Hasan Ghori, traditionally ascribed to a Dor raja of tlio Kol suba, who 
flourished some 300 years ago. The building has been described in Part HI. 

p. 96]. The saint’s fair i urs) is held on the 14th of Ramazan', but 
is not very largely attended. In the bkzar is a small mosque and there are also 
two temples built by the Marhattas. Two outlying suburbs are called respec- 
tively Toll Shaikhan and Toll Khadini-dargah. The first zamindars were Ohau- 
hans. They were expelled in the 13th cenairy by some Jats from Jartuni, who 
subsequently acquired the name of'Nobwar, and others from Narsvar. They 
brought with them some Phatak Brahmans, as family priests (purohit), who 
^ Jtamazdn is the uaoie of the niuth Muhammadau month, or the Muliammadaii Lent. 

30 
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received grants of land. In the 17th century some Bilushis had a grant from 
the emperor for the express purpose of keeping the Jats in check, but their 
occupation did not last above 80 years. At the time of the Mutiny 4^ hiswas 
of alluvial land, called the Lana, were in the possession of the rebel (Jmrao 
Bahadur, and after confiscation were conferred upon Seth Lakhmi Chand. On 
the 14th June, 1857, the fiohwar Jats from the neighbouring villages of 
Musmina and Parsoli attacked the fort and plundered all the inhabitants of the 
town, except the Brahmans with whom, as above shown, they had an hereditary 
connection. The lambarddr, Ghaus Muhammad, was killed, and all the govern- 
ment officials fled to the village of Pitahra, where the ilallakhan zumindars 
afforded them shelter. 

01. —Agricultural town in the south of tahsil Muttra; distant 16 miles south 
from the district capital. Latitude 27 °-18''-7'''; longitude 77'^- lO'-C''. Popula- 
tion (1881} 3,123 tl,517 females). It has a third-class police-station and a 
district post-office. A market is held on Sundays. The town is an old one, by 
tradition as old as Krishna, and as early as Akbar’s reign it gave its name to 
the mahal in which it is situated. 

Pachawar. — Agricultural village in the centre of tahsil Mahaban ; distant 
12 miles east-south-east from Muttra, and 7 miles north-east from Mahahau, 
Latitude 27«-27'-57"; longitude 77‘'-52'-58'^. Population (1881)2,840 (1,263 
females). A market is held on Sundays. 

Paigaon.— Agricultural village in the south-east of tahsil Kosi ; distant 
25 miles, north-north-west from Muttra, and 6 miles east from Kosi, ou the 
unmetalled road from Shergarh to Kosi. Latitude 27°-46'-55'’''; lonmtufie 
77°-34'-6'^. Population (1881) 2,010 (922 females). Here is a large traet of 
woodland known as Pai-ban, with a pond called Pai-ban-kund, where a fair 
styled the Barasi ILuga Ji, is held in Ku&r (September-October). The 
pilgrims, about 1,000 in number, are fed by the mahant (priest) of the temple 
Chatr-bhuj. There is a rest-house on a rajbaha of the Agra canal. 

Pamgaon.— Agricultural village in the north-west of tahsil Alahaban • 
distant 8 miles north-east from Muttra, and 11 miles north from Mahabam 
Latitude 27°-33'-49''''; longitude 7 7 '’-45 '-5 5'’’. Population (1881) 2,074 (885 
females). The two divisions {ihok), Aladdr and Ha»su, are named’after two 
brothers, and are entirely distinct. A fair takes place in Phalgun (February. 
March), and is called Pliul Dol ka Mela. ° 

Parkham.— Railway station on the Muttra-Achhnera line ; is situated in 
the Muttra tahsil, 16 miles south from the civil station. Latitude 27'’-17'-16'^- 
longitude 77®-45'.34". Population (1881) 610 (281 females). ' ’ 
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Phalen. — Agricnltaral towo in tahsil Kosi ; distant 26 miles north-west 
from Muttra, and 4 miles east from Kosi. Latitude 27‘^-48'-t2^; longitude 
Population (1881) 3,420(1,590 females). A weekly market is 
held on Monday. The three hamlets are named after their respective founders. 
A special fair, called the Mela PrahhH Ji, is held here at the time of the Holt, 
on the full moon of Phalgun (Februarv-March), when the kherapat (hereditary 
panda or priest', after bathing in the Prahlad- Kund, jumps into the blazing 
Holi bonfire, and always comes out unscorched, For performing this ceremony, 
which is ordinarily witnessed by^ some 15,000 spectators, he enjoys a small piece 
of land rent-free, and has all the offerings made at the shrine. 

Phondar. — Agricultural village in the south of tahsil Muttra ; is situ- 
ated on the Bhartpur border, 17 miles south west from Muttra. Latitude 
27‘^-2l'-47"; longitude 77“-35'-5". Popnlation (1881) 2,210 a, 006 females). 
The village nas confiscated in the Mutiny, and conferred upon Chaudhari 
Daulat Sinh of Ral, but was eventually restored to the original owners. There 
arc about twenty biyhas of wood-land, called the kadamb khandi, from tho 
name of the prevalent tree, with a pond, from the flowering lotuses in which 
the village is supposed, though no doubt incorrectly, to derive its name. 

Radhakund. — Small tow'uin the north of tahsil Muttra ; distant 16 miles 
west from the district head-quarters. Latitude 27"-31'-29" ; longitude 77”-31'* 
69". Population (1881) 2,303 (1,122 females), including a large proportion of 
Brahmans and Bengalis. The village is occasionally called Sri-kund {i.e., 
Holy-svell), and has grown up on the margin of the sacred p md from which 
the locality derives its name. It is the next parish to Gobardhan, and the 
Kusum Sarovar and cenotaph i^chhaltri) of Suraj Mai, described in connection 
with that town, are, strictly speaking, within the limits of Radhakund. It is 
said that when Krishna had slain the demon Arishta, who had ravaged the 
country in the form of a bull, be felt that some guilt attached to him in con- 
sequence of the deed, since everything with the form and figure of a cow should 
be accounted sacred and inviolate So be summoned to the spot all the sacred 
streams and places of pilgrimage, and bade them pour from their holy urns into 
twm deep rvells prepared for the occasion. There he bathed, and, by the efficacy 
of the concentrated sanctity of the water, was washed clean of the pollution he 
had incurred. Every year, on the 8tb day of the dark fortnight of the month 
Kartik (October-November), the holy spirits reassemble at the scene of this 
mystic baptism. A large fair is held on the auspicious day, and the devout Hindu, 
who then plunges beneath the wave, acquires as much religious merit as if he 
had made a laborious pilgrimage to each of the sacred places at their own proper 
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homes. The ttvo lakes, called respectively Krishan-knnd and Radha-knnd after 
the name of the orod and his favourite mistress, are faced on all sides with stone 
gJidts, and only parted from each othei by a broad terrace of the same material. 
This was the work of Baba ITrisban Ghandra Sinh, better known as the Lala 
Babn, who completed it in the year 1817, at the cost of a lakh of rupees. The 
town which has grown np in the vicinity is crowded with temples and rest-houses 
{dhramsdla), but none of thorn are of any antiquity or special architectural 
merit. The present zamindars are the trustees of the Seth’s temple as Brinca- 
ban and RajaPrithi Sinh of Xwa, who each bold equal shares. The former 
proprietors were Gauriia Thakurs. 

HaL — Small town in the north of tahsil Muttra, distant 12 miles north-w'est 
from the district cai>ital. Latitude 27“-33’'-32-6'' ; longitude 77“-36'-7 •45'^. 
Population (1881) 2,033 (943 females), of whom a large proportion are Gaurua 
Thakurs. The village contains two tracts of woodland, covering an area, one 
of 324 bighas, and the other of 566. It is said to derive its name from having 
been the scene of one of Krishna’s many battles (rdr). The original pro- 
prietors were Gaurua Thakurs, who sold their rights to Gos&in Kesonand, the 
priest of the temple of Sringarbat at Brindaban, from whom the estate was 
purchased by Raja Pritlii Sinh of Awa. The principal resident in the town was 
Chaudhari Daulat Sinh, a descendant of the old Thakur family, who died in 1876. 
His landed estate consisted only of 500 bighas rent-free in Ral and two villages in 
the tahsil of Chhata. He had, however, considerable local influence, and was 
manager on behalf of the raja, and also an honorary magistrate. .In return for his 
good services in the Mutiny, lie received a donation of Rs. 7,000, and had at 
first a grant of 43 villages, but he held them only for six months, when they 
were resumed and returned to their former owners. There are in the town three 
cenotaphs (clihattri) in memory of liis ancestors, Maha Sinh, Gopal Sinh, and 
Devi Sinh, and also the remains of a fort and a masonry tank constructed by 
Devi Sinh. Under native rule he had the chaudhragat^ of as many as 307 
villages. 

Rasulpur, — Agricultural village iu the south of tahsil Muttra ; distant 
14 miles south-west from the head-quarters of the district and tahsil, on the 
metalled road to Bhartpur. Latitude 27°-20'-27" ; longitude 77‘’-36'-22". 
Population (1881) 779 (342 females). It has a third-class police-station and a 
district post-office. A rest-house {dharmsdla) built by ISarayau Das, Bohra, 
a masonry tank coustiucieJ by Ram Das, Baiiauji, and a temple of Baladeva 
founded by a Jat zamindar, are the principal buildings. 

• Chaudhrayat wa a chaudhari’ a fees of office, the chaudhari being the headman of a Tillage. 
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Boundaries, area, &c. 


Raya. — Chaukiddri town in the north of tahsi! M.al)aban ; is situated 
on the nietalied road to Aligarh, 8 miles from the capitals of the district and 
tah':il, north-east of the former and north-north-east of the latter. Lati- 
tude 27'^-3L-22'^ ; longitude 77^-49'-58''. Population (1881' 2,752 11,2.57 
females). It is a station on the Muttra and Achhnera Light Railway, and has a 
first-class police-station, an imperial post-office, and a school of the tahsili class. 
It derives its name from a fort founded by one Rae Sen a century ago, where 
the police-station now stands The place is simply a township, without any 
cultivated area whatever, and therefore without any number in the revenue 
roll. The market days are Monday and Friday. 

The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under z\ct XS. of 1S55. 
During 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a lialance of Rs 21-9-1 from the 
preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 718-7-1. The expenditure, which was chiefly on 
police (Rs. 334-S-O), public works (Rs, 145-16-4), .and conservancy (Rs. 1 08), amounted to 
Bs 675-1 6. The returns showed 639 houses, of which 271 were assessed with the tax : the in- 
oidecoo being Rs. 2-8-10 per house assessed, aud Rs. 0-3-4 per head of population. 

Sa’dabad. — Easternmost talisil and pargaiiah in the district : is bounded 
on the north by Aligarh ; on the east by Etah ; on the 
south by Agra ; and on the west by tahsil Mababan. 
The total area in 1881-82 w.as 180‘0 square miles, of which 147’9 were culti- 
vated, 19'1 cultivable, and 13‘0 barren; and the area paying Government 
revenue or quit-rent was 1781 square miles (146 0 cultivated, 19'1 cultivable, 
13‘0 barren). The amount of payment to Goveriimout, whether land-revenue 
or quit-rent (including, where such e.Kists, water-advantage, but not water-rates) 
was Rs. 3,15,966 ; or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 3,53,913 The amount 
of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 4,61,735. 

According to the census of 18^1, the tahsil contained 127 inhabited vil- 
la(ves : of which 19 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 51 
Population. between 200 and 500 ; 37 between 500 and 1,000 ; 

12 between 1,001 and 2,000 ; 4 between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and o between 3,000 
and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants w'as Kur- 
sanda (6,018). The total population was 89,217 (40,157 females), giving a 
density of 495 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
82,289 Hindus (36,969 females) ; 6,598 Musalmaus (3,031 females) ; and 330 
Jains (154 females). 

The Sa’dabad tahsil touches the Jumna at its south-western corner, where 

two of its villages partake of the raviny character of 
Physical features. , t • ..i . • m. ti • 

the country bordering on that river, ihe Jhirua or 

Kharon, an important stream in the rains, crosses the tahsil in a course parallel 
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to that of the Jnmna. A good deal of water comes down it during the rainy 
months, hut the stream dries when the rains cease. It drains a valley about two 
or three miles wideoneach side, the boundary line of which is marked by denuded 
sandy slopes. This stream is not of any importance for irrigation purposes. 
Excepting the Jliirna valley and the small area of Jumna ravines and khddar 
land, the tahsil is extremely level and uniform. There are no other streams of 
any size, and jJdls and marshes are few. The prevailing soil is piliya, interspersed 
with tracts of hhdr or sand, but the total area of the latter is insignificant. 
In and round jhils the soil is stiffer and more argillaceous. There is a little dsar 
in the west of the tahsil, and the patches of waste that still remain unbroken 
are often covered with shrubby jungle, and sometimes with dhdk trees. As 
in Mahabanand part of Mat, the weed 6ais«rai interferes with cultivation. 

There is no canal irrigation, and the area irrigated from rivers, jhils, and 

, . , ponds is insignificant, but the area commanded by 

Irrigation. . • i. 

wells IS exceptionally large. The quality of the water 

is good in some wells, but more or less brackish or oily in others. The depth 

to the surface of the water increases as the Jumna ravines are approached ; 

the average depth throughout the tahsil is 30 feet. 

Though water is ordinarily found at a considerable depth below the sur- 

„ face and is often brackish, most of the land is of excel- 

Crops , 

, lent quality, yielding a good return on every kind of 
agricultural produce. Barley, cotton, yadr, and athar are the principal' crops, 
and a considerable amount of hein|) and indigo is also grown. The piliya soil is 
just as good as dumat. for the majority of the crops ordinarily grown, and is 
especially adapted for cotton. This crop, owing to the suitability of the soil 
for its growth, and the vicinity of Hathras, the largest mart in Northern India 
for that staple, is most extensively grown. The scarcity of sugarcane through- 
ont the tahsil is sufficiently accounted for by the absence of ready facilities for 
irrigating it, the water being brackish as well as at a considerable depth from 
the surface. 


The total area paying revenue owned by proprietors was, at the recent set- 
,, ,, tlemeut, 114,214 acres, and the total revenue-free 

area was 638 acres, while 3.56 acres were owned by 
Government. Of the area owned by proprietors, 35,467 acres were held by 
Jats, 23,742 by Brahmans, 17,552 by Banias, 14,324 by Thakurs, 12,951 by 
Muhammadans, 3,464 by Dhiisars, 2,925 by Kayaths, 1,205 by Ahirs, and the 
remainder by other castes. The Jats, Thakurs, and Ahirs live, with very few 
exceptions, on their estates, which are generally hereditary ; whilst the Banias, 
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Tenants, 


Musalmans, aud Dhiisars, who have replaced the original zaminclars, are 
nearly all non-resident. The Brahmans occupy a middle position, half their 
property belonging to residents and half to non-residents. At the beginning of 
the present century, Bhagavant Sinh, raja of ilursan, was one of the largest 
landed proprietors ; but the estate in the tahsil held by the present raja of Mur- 
san consists only of three villages, tvhich yield an annual income of Us. 3,000. 
Another great landed proprietor prior to 1826 A.D. was Thakur Kushal Sinh, 
brother-in-law' of Durjan Sal ; his estate of some 10 or 11 villages was 
confiscated after the war with Durjan Sal in 1826, and a settlement was made 
with the former proprietors and some of the hereditary cultivators. At present 
the principal people in the tahsil belong to a Muhammadan family at Sa’dabad, 
at whose head is Kunwar Itim^d ’Ali Khan. The remaining larore landown- 
ers are self-made men of the traliug and money-lending class. Their 
names are: Sri Ham, Bohra ; Mittra Sen, Bania; aud Thakur Das aud Sita 
Ham, Dhusars. 

Of the total cultivated area, 25,679 acres were, at the recent settlement, 
cultivated by proprietors as sir, 23,590 by resident 
tenants with occupancy rights, 3,951 by uon-resideut 
tenants wdth occupancy rights, 36,158 by resident tenants-at-will, and 9,015 
by non-resident tenauts-at-will; while 749 acres were rent-free land granted 
by zamindars, and 898 cultivated gardens. Oats, Brahmans, Thakurs, and 
Ahirs cultivated nearly the whole of the sir area ; and from the same castes, 
with the addition of Chamars and Gadarias, the tenantry w'as almost entirely 
recruited. The rate paid by tenants-at-wdll was considerably higher than the 
rate paid by occupancy tenants, although the latter cultivate, on the average, 
land of a better quality 5 the ditference in the rate being 11 per cent, in the 
west of the tahsil, and as much as 15 per cent, in the east. 

The present Sa dabad tahsil includes the old parganahs of Sahpau and 
Fiscal history. Sa’dabad. The latter was formed about 1652 by order 

of Sa’dullah Khan, wazirof the emperor Shah Jahan, 
and consisted of 200 villages from Jalesar, 80 from Mahaban, aud 7 from 
Khandauli. Sahpau was, previous to the British conquest, held by Generals 
DuBoigne and Perron from Sindhia for the maintenance of their brigades. 
On its annexation in 1803 it was included in Etawah, but on the constitution 
of the Aligarh district in 1804, it was with Sa’dabad attached to it. In 1815, 
the sub-collectorate of Sa’dabad was formed, but in the following year Sahpau 
was transferred to Agra. It continued under the control of the collector of 
Agra till 1824, when it was ra-transferred to Sa’dabad, which, in that year, 
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was raised to an independent district. In 1832 the head-quarters of the dis- 
trict were transferred from Sa’dabad to Muttra, and Sahpau continued in sub- 
ordination to the tahsildar of Sa’dabad. A history of the successive settle- 
ments of the tahsi'l will be found in the district memoir [Part III., pp. 117-128]. 

Si’dabad.— Chief town of the tabsiljust described ; distant 24; miles east- 
south-east from Muttra ; is situated on a small stream, called the Jharna, at the 
junction of four important metalled roads. Of these one runs straight to Muttra, 
another to the Jalesar- road railway station, while the remaining two connect it 
with the towns of Agra and Aligarh. Latitude 27‘^-26'-13''' ; longitude 78°-4'- 
42'"'. Population (1881; 3,29i( 1,511 females). Immediately opposite the road 
that branches off to Jalesar is a neat little rest-house for the accommo- 
dation of the officers of the Pufilie Works Department; and about half a mile 
from the town on the Agra side is a large and commodious bungalow of the 
Kmiwar’s, which is always placed at the disposal of his English friends. Thera 
is in the main street a large temple with an architectural facade ; but the 
most conspicuous buihlitig in the town is a glittering white mosque, recently 
erected by Kunwar Irshad ’All Klian, near his private residence. There are 
two other small mosques ; one built by Ahmad ’Ali Khan, tahsildar, the other 
ascribed to S’adnllah Khan. The zamindari estate was at one time divided 
between Brahmans, Jats, and Gahlauts; of whom only the former now retain 
part possession, the remainder of the lanl having been transferred to Muham- 
madans and Banias. The principal fair is the Ram Lila, started only 40 years 
ago by Pachauri Muknnd Sinh, when tihsildar. The oldest temples are two 
in honour of Mahaleva, one of Hauuma:i, anl a fmrth founded by Daulat Rao 
Sindhia, dedicated to Murli Manoliar. The tdisili, which occupies the site of a 
fort of the Gosain Himraat Bahadur’s, is a small but substantial building, with a 
deep fosse and pierced and hattlemented walls. As it has the further advan- 
tage of oocupying an elevated position, and is supplied with a good masonry 
well in the court-yard, it might in case of emergency be found capable of 
standing a siege. There is a first-class police-station and an imperial post- 
oflSce, and a bi-weekly market is held on Tuesday and Saturday. 

The watch and ward of the town is provided f jr by tax.alion unier Act XX. of 1856. 
During 18S1-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance Of Rs. 42-13-8 from the 
preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 76»-4.8. The expenditure, which was chiefly 
on police (Rs. 431-3-0), public works (Rs. 69-12-0), and conservancy (Rs. lOS), amounted to 
Ka. 694-1-4. The returns showed 908 houses, of which 373 were assessed with the tax: the 
incidence being Re. 1 14-11 per house assessed, and Re. 0-4-0 per head of population. 

Sa’dabad was founded by a character of considerable historical eminence, 
Wazir Sa’duUah Khan, the minister of the emperor Shah Jahan, who died in 
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1655, three years before the accession of Aarangzeb. For some time after the 
annexation of 1803, it was the capital of a district, which comprised the parganahs 
of Jalesar, Mat, Noh Jhil, Mahaban, Raya, Khandauli, Sikandra Rsio, and 
Firozabad, in addition to the one named after itself. This arrangement 
existed till 1832, when the Muttra district was formed and absorbed the whole 
of the Sa’dabad circle, with the exception of Sikandra Rao, which was attached 
to Aligarh, and Firozabad and Khandauli, which compensated Agra for the 
loss of Muttra. In the Mutiny' the place was attacked by the Jats, and seven 
lives were lost before they could be repulsed. A Thakur of Hathras, by name 
Samant Sink, who led the defence, subsequently had a grant of a village in 
Aligarh, while two of the Jat ringleaders, Zalim and Deokaran of Kursanda, 
were hanged. 

Sahar. — Chauhiddri town in the south of tahsil Chhata ; distant 18 miles 
north-west from Muttra, and 7 miles south from Chhota ; is situated on the left 
bank of the Agra canal. Latitude 27°-37'-45'’'; longitude 77°-31'-15". Popu- 
lation (1881) 2,776 (1,315 females). This was the seat of Thakur Badan Sinh, 
the father of Siiraj Mai, the first of the Bhartpur rajas, who built for himself a 
handsome residence, now to a great extent in ruins. Adjoining it is a very large 
but unfinished masonry tank, dating from the same time. There are in the town 
several old bouses with carved stone gateways of some architectural pretension. 
In the Mutiny the lock-up [haiculat) was broken open and a suspected rebel set 
loose, and the pahvdri's papers were seized and burnt. The population consists 
to a large extent of Brahmans ; but the Muhammadans are sufficiently numer- 
ous to own four small mosques. The town was till the Mutiny the head- 
quarters of the tahsil, and at present contains a third-class police-station and 
an imperial post-office. The market day is Wednesday. A number of hand- 
somely-carved pillars, the remains of an ancient temple, were dug up here by 
Mr. Growse and are now in the Muttra museum. The school, built in 1875, is 
long and substantial. 

The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1866. 
During 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Kg. 67-1-8 from the 
preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 992*8-8. The expenditure, which was chiefly on 
police (Es. 473-6-11), public works (Rs. 184-8-0), and conservancy (Rs. ISO) amounted to 
Rs. 936-1-1. The returns showed 942 houses, of which 660 were assessed with the tax : the inci- 
dence being Re. 1-5-5 per house assessed, and Re. 0-5-4 per head of population. 

Sahpau. — Chauklddri tovfn in the east of tahsil Sa’dabad ; distant 31 
miles east-south-east from Muttra, and 7 miles west from Sa’dabad ; is situated 
a little off the metalled road from Sa’dabad to Jalesar, and close to the Jalesar- 
road railway station. Latitude 27°-26'’.13" ; longitude 78°-10''-49'', Popula- 
tion (1881) 3,635 (1,737 females). The Banias have a modern temple dedicated to 

31 
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Nemnath, where a festival is held in the month of Bhadou (August'September). 
It stands immediately under the site of the old fort, which is well raised and oc- 
cupies an area of 13 bighas. The town has yielded a large supply of massive 
slabs of block kanh ir, which have served as materials for constructing the base- 
ment story of several of the houses in the bhzar. Some late Jain sculptures, 
each representing a central seated figure with minor accessories, have also 
been exhumed ; Mr. Grrowse removed to Muttra and placed in the museum 
there one of the most characteristic. Outside the town, near Panua Lai’s indigo 
factory, is a raised terrace, now sacred to Bhadra Kali Mata, which also is part- 
ly constructed of kankar blocks, and on the top of it are placed a great number 
of late Jain figures with part of the large altar ^siu/idsan) on which the prin- 
cipal idol had been seated. Here a buffalo is offered in sacrifice at the Dasa- 
hara festival. In the suburbs of the town are some 12 or 13 mango orchards 
with small temples and Bairagis’ cells, and in a field by itself a large square 
domed building, of more architectural merit, raised to commemorate the self- 
immolation (sail) of some Thakur’s widow. The lower part of the w’alls at each 
of the four corners has been almost dug through for the sake of the bricks, and 
unless repaired the whole must shortly fall. There is a third-class police-sta- 
tion and a district post-office. The market days are Sunday and Wednesday. 

The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 
During 18S 1-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Es 4S-9-8 from the 
preceding year, give a total income of Rs. 702-1-8. The expenditure, which was chiefly on 
police (Rs. 3S0-8-0), public works (Rs. llS.14-10), and conservancy (Rs. 72), amounted to 
Rs. 653-13-1. The returns showed 1,042 houses, of which 333 were assessed with the tax : the 
incidence being Re. 1-14-3 per house assessed, and Re. 0-2-2 per head of population. 

Sehi. — Agricultural village iu the south-east of tahsil Chliata ; distant 
16 miles north from Muttra, aud 8 miles south-east from Chbata. Latitude 
27®-40'-2'^ ; longitude 77°-41'-13". Population (1881) 2,211 (963 females). 
It has two temples, and a mosque built 200 years ago by the ancestor of Rahim 
Khdn, Pathan. In 1842 the village was put up to auction for arrears aud bought 
in by Government. After being fiirmed for some years by Nawab Faiz ’Ali 
Khan, it was sold in 1862 for Rs. 4,800 to Seth Goblnd Das, who, in the fol- 
lowing year, sold it to Swami Rangachariya, the late priest of the temple at 
Brindaban. There are two annual fairs held at Sehi, in B.iisakh (April-May) 
and Kartik (October-November), on the day of the full moon. 

Shahpur.— Agricultural village in the north-east of tahsil Kosi; is 
situated on the right bank of the Jumna, 36 miles north north-west from Muttra 
and 9 miles north-east from Kosi. Latitude 27°-54'-5^ ; longitude 77°-33'-20''. 
Population (1881) 2,221 (1,109 females). A weekly market is held on Mon- 
days. The village has continued to the present day in the possession of 
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Mir Ji’s descendants, to one of whom, Fazil Muhammad, the great-grand- 
father of Natha Khan, now lambarddr, we are indebted for the large idghf 
which makes Shahpur the most agreeable camping place in the whole of the 
Kosi parganah. Though a mileormore from the ordinary bed of the river, the 
village is occasionally, as for example in the year 1871, flooded to the depth of 
some two or three feet by the rising of the stream. The more extensive the 
inundation, the greater the public benefit ; for all the fields reached by it pro- 
duce excellent rahi crops without any necessity for artificial irrigation till, at 
all events, late in the season. In the village are three mosques, but all small. 
The chief local festivals are the Dasahara for Hindus and the Muharrain for 
Muhammadans, both of which are largely attended. The village was founded 
towards the middle of the sixteenth century, in the reign either of Sher Shah or 
Salim Shah, by an officer of the court known as Mir Ji, of Biluch extraction, 
who called it Shahpur in honour of his royal master. The tomb of the founder 
still exists not far from the river bank on the road to Chaundras. On the other 
side of the village, by the road to Bokharari, is another tomb in memory of Lash- 
kar Khan, a grandson of the village founder. Nearly opposite is the hamlet of 
Chauki with the remains of a fort erected by Nawdb Ashraf Khan and Arif 
Khan, upon whom Shahpur with other villages, yielding an annual revenue of 
Rs. 28,000, were conferred as a jdg{r for life by Lord Lake. There is a 
double circuit of mud walls with bastions and two gateways cf masonry defend- 
ed by outworks, and in the inner court a set of brick buildings now fallen into 
ruin. This w'as the ordinary residence of the uawab, and it was during his 
lifetime that Shahpur enjoyed a brief spell of prosperity as a populous and 
important town. It would seem that the fort was not entirely the tvork of 
Ashraf Khun, but had been originally constructed some years earlier by A’gha 
Haidar, a local governor under the Marhattas, who planted the adjoining grove 
of trees. There is also a temple erected by the Marhattas. 

Shergarh, — ChauUddn town in the north-east of the Chhata tahsil ; stands 
on the right ’tank of the J umna, 22 miles north from Muttra, and 8 miles north- 
east from Chhata, with which it is connected by a metalled road. Latitude 
27“-47'-l I"; longitude Population (1881) 4,712 (2,224 females). 

The town derives its name from a large fort, now in ruins, built by the eig- 
peror Sher Shah. The Jumna, which once washed the foot of its w'alls, is now 
more than a mile distant. The original zamindars of Shergarh were Pathans, 
from whom, with the exception of a 1 j biswa held by Asaf Khan, a descendant 
of the old family, the estate passed by purchase to Seth Gobind Das, and was 
by him devoted to the maintenance of the temple of Dwarakadhis in Muttra. 
In the Mutiny, considerable alarm was caused to the townspeople by the 
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Gujars of the neighbouring villages, whose estates were afterwards confiscated 
and bestowed on Raja Gobind Sinh. The religious buildings in the town are 
12 small Hindu temples, one Saraogi temple, and three Muhammadan mosques. 
There are a third-class police-station and a district post-office, and a market is 
held on Thursday. 

The -watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 
Daring 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs. 81-2-10 from the 
preceding year, gave a total income of Bs. 1,468-9-10. The expenditure, which was chiefly on 
police (Rs. 686-13-1), public works (Bs. 399-9-6), and conservancy (Rs. 180), amounted to 
Bs. 1,391-5-1. The returns showed 1,266 houses, of which 633 were assessed with the tax : the 
incidence being Rs. 2-3-2 per house assessed, and Rs. 0-4-9 per head of population. 

Sonai. — Small town in the north-east of tahsil Mahaban ; is situated on the 
metalled road to Hathras, north-east of the district and tahsil capitals, 14 miles 
from the former and 12 miles from the tatter. Latitude 27“-34'-18'''; longitude 
77°-55'-47'', Population (1831) 2,393 (1,065 females). It has a police out- 
post, a sarai, and a bi-weekly market on Sunday and Thursday. Like Raya, it 
finds no place in the revenue records, being there represented by its eight 
dependent villages. These are Thok Bindavani, Thok Gyan, Thok Kamal (better 
known as Khojua),Thok Saru, Thok Suinera, Bhurari, Nagara Bari, and Nagara 
Jangali. A fort built by Begam Umr4o Shah in 1772, w’hich in 1808 was held by 
Thakur Daya Ram of Hathras, was for some years used as a tahsil. Not a vestige 
now remains of the old buildings, which were pulled down and the materials 
used for the construction of the new police-station. The site is well raised, 
and commands an extensive view. 

Sonkh. — town in the west of tahsil Muttra ; distant 16 miles 

south-west from the sadr station, on the nnmetalled road to Kumbhir. Latitude 
27'’-29'-12'''; longitude 77°-52'-40'^. Population (1881) 4,126 (1,966 females). 
It is a thriving and well-to-do place, with a large number of substantial brick- 
built shops and houses, many of them with carved stone fronts. Under the 
Jdts it was the head of a local division. It is said by the Gosains to derive its 
name from the demon Sankhasnr; but, according to local tradition, it was founded 
in the time of Anang PM, the rebuilder of Dehli. At some distant period, after 
it had been deserted for many years, 'it was resettled by Prahlad, a Jat, whose 
five sons formed it into as many shares (patli'i, M’hich still exist, and are to all 
intents and purposes distinot villages. They are Asepatti, Ajalpatti, Purnapatti, 
Tasihapatti, and Sahjuapatti. Their common centre is the Sonkh bazar, which 
lies immediately under the site of the old fort, built by a Jat named Hati Sinh 
in the time of Siiraj Mai, of which some crumbling walls and bastions still remain. 
A weekly market is held at Sahgua on Thursdays and at Piirna on Mondays. 
There are in the town a third-class police-station and a district post-office. 
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The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856.) 
During 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs. 1 14-I-9 from the > 
preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 826-9-9. The expenditure, which was chiedy on police 
(Rs. 347-4-0), public works (Rs. 192-4-0), and conservancy (Rs. 144), amounted to Rs. 772-6-1. 
The returns showed 682 houses, of which 452 were assessed with the tax : the incidence being 
Be. 1-9-3 per house assessed, and Re. 0-2-9 per head of population. 

Surir, — Town in the Mat tahsil ; is situated not far from the left bank of 
the Jumna, north of the district and tahsil capitals, 22 miles from the former, and 
10 miles from the latter. Latitude 27°-4(i '-17'07'' ; longitude 77°-45'-45'76*'. 
By the census of 1881 the area was 60 acres, with a total population of 5,199' 
(2,487 females), giving a density of 86 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 
4,906 (2,358 females) ; and Musalmiins, 293 (129 females). Surir has a third- 
class police-station and a district post-office. Markets are held ou Mondays for 
the sale of articles required by the villagers. There are three small modern 
temples dedicated respectively to Mahadeva, Lakshmi-Narayan and Bala- 
deva; there are only two or three brick-built houses of any size. The 
original name of the place is said to have been Sugriv-khera, after the name 
of the founder. The original zaminddrs were Kalars ; these were succeeded by 
Dhakaras, who again were espelled by Raja Jitpal, a Gaurua Jaes. His pos- 
terity still survive, but they have been partially supplanted in the zamindari 
by Banias and Bairagis. In the time of the Mutiny Laclihman, the lambar- 
ddr, was arrested with 11 others on the charge, which, however, was not 
brought home to any of them, of having been concerned in the disturbances 
that took place at the neighbouring village of Bhadanwara, in which the 
zamindar, Kunwar DilJar ’All Khan, of the Bulandshahr Lalkhdni family, 
was murdered, his wife ravished, and a large mansion that he was then building 
totally wrecked. 

Taroli. — Agricultural village in tahsil Cbhata ; distant 16 miles north-north- 
west from Muttra, and 6 miles south-east from Cbhata ; is situated a little off the 
Jait and Shergarh road. Latitude 27‘’-40 '-46'^; longitude 77®-37'’-45'''. Popu- 
lation (1881) 2,380 '1,089 females). There is a large temple of RaJha Gobind, 
and an annual fair is held on the full moon of Kartik (October-November) and 
the two preceding days in honor of one Swami Bura Babu, who is supposed to 
have the power of miraculously curing skin diseases. The market day is Monday, 

Werni- — Agricultural town in tahsil Mahabanj distant 10 miles south-east 
from Muttra, and 5 miles eastfrora Mahaban. Latitude 27°-25'-3o^ ; longitude 
77°-52'-45'’'. Population (1881) 3,664 (1,691 females). It was originally 
founded by the Kalaes. Fart of it has been sold by the Jats to Harideva, Bohra. 

The market days are Tuesday and Saturday, 

*4,422 in 187S. 
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PREFACE TO ALLAHABAD. 

The notice of this district has been compiled by Mr. C. D. 
Steel, C.S., who has used the latest available materials in the 
shape of Mr. F. W. Porter’s Settlement Pieport. Valuable papers 
were contributed by the Reverend H. Hackett. When Mr. F. H. 
Fisher was compelled to resign the editorship, only Parts 1. and 
II. of this notice had been printed off, and but a small portion 
of Part III. (ris , up to fiscal history,) had been sent to press. 
The rest of the notice has been edited by the undersigned. 

Allahabad, 1 J. P. H. 

The 2dth January, 1884. ) 
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ALLAHABAD. 


PART I. 

GEOGRAPHICAL AND DESCEIPTim 

Allahabad,’ a district in the division of the same name, lies around the 

confluence of the rivers Ganges and J umna. It is 
Boundaries, area, &c. , , , , , , , • t> . ^ i \ i 

bounded on the north bj' the Patti, Partahgarh, and 

JKunda tahsils of the Partahgarh district in Oudli ; on the north-east by the 

Machhlisbahr tahsil of Jaunpur ; on the east by the IMirzapur and Family 

Domains tahsils of the Mirzapur district ; on the south by the Native State of 

Eewah ; on the south-west by Rewah and the Mau and Kamasin tahsils of 

Banda; and on the west by the Khakhreru and Khaga tahsils of Fatehpar. 

Allahabad extends from 24®-I7'-G" to 25“-47'-24" north latitude, and from 

81'’-ll'-29" to 82®-23'-4(F' east longitude.^ Its greatest length from east to 

west is 74 miles ; its greatest breadth from north to south is 64 miles. The 

villages of Chaukhandi and Khoha, situated some 12 miles over the Rewah 

border, belong to this district, and on the north are many villages of parganah 

Mirz^ipur Chauhari completely surrounded by Oudh territory. Tlie total area 

of the district is 2,833T square miles. Its total population by the recent census 

(1881) was 1,474,106, or 520‘3 to the square mile. But of both area and 

population further details will be given in Part III. of this notice. According 

to the census the district contains 3,504 villages and five towns. Of tlie latter 

none is of any considerable importance, except the city of Allahabad, within 

the municipal limits of which Daraganj, the ue.xt largest of the five, is included. 

For the purposes of administration, general and fiscal, the district is div ided 
Administrative sub-divi- nine tahsils or snb-collectorates. These include 

fourteen of the old revenue circles called parganahs. 
The divisions for civil and criminal jurisdiction are the petty judgeship {mnn- 
sijt) and the police circle (thdna ;) there being three of the former and thirt}’- 
five of the latter. But these and other statistics may conveniently be given in 
tabular form, as follows ; — 

’ “ [n this notice,” -writes the compiler, Mr. C. D. Steel, C.S, “ the greatest nse has been 
made of the Seillement llepoft (187i') by Mr. F. VV. I’orter, C.S. Information deii'ed, and 
quotations taken, trora this work have, as a rule, not been acknowledged in the footnotes. 
Other antliorities are quoted in loco ” ’ The following latitudes and longitudes for ex- 

treme limits of the Allahabad district have been kindly supplied by Mr. J. B. N. Hennessey, 
M.A., Deputy Superintendent, Survey of India ; — 

Horth 

South 

A^ote.— These values have been taken off the most recent edition of the Atlas sheets, sub- 
tracting for the longitudes I '-9" to icdnce to old value of Madras, viz , SO-’-l T'-ai", to which 
iurtber correction of 2'-30'' must be applied tot educe to the most recent value, vtz., 80'’-U'-51. 


C Latitude 

250 47' 24". 

East 

f Latitude 

25“ 24' 

55" 

(. Longitude 

810 2-y *i<". 

j Longitude 

82 “ 23' 

40". 

( Latitude 

24“ 47' 6". 

West 

i Latitude 

2.5“ 24' 

35" 

b Longitude 

82“ S' a4'’. 

"■ (. Longitude 

81 “ 11' 

29". 


^ » 



ADMINISTRATIVE SUB-DIVISIONS. 


Parganali. 


Ancient parganah 
85 entered in Ak- 
bar’p InutUtites 
(1596). 


Thanas.’ 


iuuiisiii ur 

sub-judge- 

ship. 


r)'>A'B 

AUaujbad 


Pliulpur 


Te*ks-Jom!ia 

TRACT. 

Earclihana ... 


II a li a b a 3 ba 
llaveli. 


Sirathu 


Manjhanpur 


Tuans-G.anoes 

TBAOT. 

Soraon ... 


Atharban 


Nawaiig'inj 

Soracn 


Mirzapur Chau- i Jalalpur 


hiiri 

Sikandra 


Jalalabad 


Khairagarli 


Kliairagarh 


I Sq. 

mile.s. Ks. 

I 313 3,18,059 3,12, S60 Kotwali, 


Haveli Ivnr.a and 
Bal.i.ib Kara. 


Atharban 


Singraur 
So' 4on 


khar. 

Sikaiidarpur ... 
Uadi ibas 


j (incliid- C.inmngton, j 

jiiig 1,114 Cantonment, I 

I travel- Colonelganj, | 

Itrs by Daraganj, 

rail.) Kyduanj, 

.Viotiganj. 

Pura Miifi i, 

Murat g a n j , Muiisif of 
and Sarai 'Allahabad, 

’Akil. 

236-6 1,23,386! 2,04,aSu Saini, Kara, 

I and Roll 

I Khiraj. 

164 3 76,630 1,37,552 Manihanpur 

and Karari 

119 4 44,653 1,00,716 Paohchhim 

Sarira. 

823-2 5,61,728 7,56,078 

87’3 6 ',699 1,04,373 Nawabganj ") 

139 1,02,017 1,70.739 7 Soraon, 

18’5 19,178 23,764! J Alau-Aiina. 

167-3 1,04,469 1,58,699 Phulpur, Si- 

118-2 68,532 1,38,704 Jhusi, Ha- ' Allahabad 

numanganj. ' .f, » 

152 8 98,980 1,56,633 Sarai Mam- , “unsU for 

i rez. these pat- 

143-51 85,768 1,65,510 Handia, Ba- 1 

j rant. J 

827 6,42,649 9,18,412 

263 1,24,094^ 2,66,338 Karchhana Theaddition- 

and Ghur- al sub-judge 
pur. ot Allahabad 

acts as mun- 
sif in Kar- 
cUhana. 

259'I 63,430, 1,30,550 Barah and A 

I I Sbmrajpur. j 

669-8 1,92,205 2,97,745 Sirsa, .Man- (Mun.sif of 

i da, Meja, [Allahabad. 

l,182'9' 3,69,729 ft,-*; . )t iv a r a o n 


Grand tot.al (whole dist rict) ... 12,83.1-1 14,74,lo6 2 l,i'.u,i23. 


and Kbiri J 


> These figures are for the year ending 30th September, 1880, and are identical with those printed 
in Form XXI. of the Census Keport. The Government demand is liable to fluctuation Irom various 
causes which wi'.l be alluded to in the fiscal history. From the Board's Administration Keport for 
1880 81 it appears that a net decrease of Us. 3,072 in the revenue demand occurred from diluvion in the 
year following that for which the above figures are given, so that on the 30th Septemoer, 1881, the 
revenue demand for the whole district was Ks. 23,66,051, Details of the decrease for eacli parganah are 
not published in the Keport. ’ These police circles are not quite conterminous with the parganahs, 
^ but are nearly so. Their limits are frequently changed. 
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ALLAHABAD. 


Paring the first four centuries of Muhammadan rule^ the tract of country 
Changes in those sub- ^0^ comprised in the Allahabad district seems to 
divisions. have been part of the old stiba referred to in the his- 

tories as Kara Manikpur. The name of the suba was taken from the cities 
Kara and Manikpur, on either hank of the Ganges, from which the province 
was administered. Its boundaries are nowhere exactly laid down, and with 
Akbar’s fiscal reforms a new distribution of the stibas of the empire was intro- 
duced. The old sdba of Kara Manikpur became merged in the new one of 
llahabas, but the names of the former were retained as those of two of the sub- 
divisions (sarkars) of the latter. The limits of the new siiba were probably 
much larger than those of the old one, especially towards the east, where 
they were conterminous with Behar. Of the ten sarkars into which the new 
siiba was divided, the Allahabad district, as it was constituted at the cession 
(1801), contained portions of five, viz., llahabas, Manikpur, Kara, Bhathghora, 
and Kora (sometimes spelt Korra). These portions consisted of 26 parganahs, 
and their relation to the sarkars will be seen from the following list : — 


Sarbar. 


Ilahatas (Allahabad) 


Mimkpur 


Ears 


Bhathghora 

Eora 


Parganah aa in Jitn-i-Ahbari. 


II Ah Abas- ba-Hav eli 

Jalalabad 

Soraon 

Singraur 

Sikaiiriaipur 

KhairAgarU 

Mah 

Hadiabas 
Jalalpur Bilkhar 
Aighi 
Atharban 
Aj'ah Sah 
Uaveli Kara 
Baldah-i-Kara 

Bari 

Karari 

Kotila 

Kunra alias Koson 

Fatehpur-Haswa 

Hiiswa 

HatgAon 

BA rah 

Kora 

Kutia^ 

Gunir 

Klranpur Kanar’ 


-I 


J_ 


Name of parganah as at 
cession. 


Chai). 

A rail. 

SotAon, 

Nawabganj. 

Sikaudra. 

Kbairagarh. 

Mah. 

Jhu'i. 

Miraapur Cbauhari, 

Ghazipur. 

Atliarban. 

Ayah Sah. 

I Kara. 

Dbata. 

Kkdala. 

Karari. 

KiitilA. 

Mutaur. 

Fatehpur. 

Haswa. 

llatgaon. 

Barali, including Cliaukbandi. 
Ta| pa Jar. 

Kutia r 
Gunir. 

Biiidki. 


‘Katra,’ but it is plainly ‘KutiA’ or ‘Kolia’ in Blocbmaiiu’s teit, 
* Mr. Beames (Sappl. Gloss., II., 109) reads ‘ Kiratpur-Kauanda.’ 
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District staff. 


Military force. 


To the 26 parganahs just mentioned was added, in 1816, the parganah of 
Handia or Kiwai. It was ceded hy the Oudh darbar in exchange for the 
jtarganah of Nawabganj in Goraklipur, by treaty dated the 1st May, 1816.*^ 
The district coittinued to consist of these 27 parganalis until the formation of 
the Fatehpur collectorate in 1825. To the latter were then transferred the four 
parganahs of sarkar Kora and all the Kara parganahs except Kara, Atharban, 
and Karari. This left Allahabad with fourteen parganahs, all of which it still 
retains. 

The district staff, as distinguished from the provincial and divisional ofBcials 
that have their head-quarters in the civil station of 
Allahabad, consists of a civil and sessions judge; 
a magistrate-collector, his assistants, and subordinate officers; a cantonment 
magistrate; a varying number of lionorary magistrates; a district engineer ; 
a superintendent of police ; a sub-depufy opium agent and his assistant ; 
a chaplain ; and two civil surgeons, of whom the junior is superintendent of 
the district jail. 

Allahabad is also a large military station, comprising tliree cantonments, 
and is the head -quarters of a division. The garrison at 
present consists of a regiment of British infantry, two 
batteries of artillery, a native cavalry regiment, and one regiment of native 
infantry. Tiiere is also a considerable force of volunteers. 

Geographically, the district of Allahabad may be divided into three distinct 
General scenery and p^irls j und the genera! scenery and physical features 
physical features. these three tracts differ so essentially’ from one 

another that it will be best to dt'scribe each separately. They are the Doab, 
the trans-Ganges tract, aod the trans- Jumna tract. 

The Doab, or tract bounded on the uorih by the Ganges and south by 
the Jumna, is in the form of a triangle, with its 
vertex at the juuction of the two rivers and its base 
(about 28 miles long) resting on the Fatehpur boundary. The perpendicu- 
lar of this triangle is about 40 miles, the base on the Fatehpur boundary to 
the west 28 miles, and its total area 823 square miles. It includes the tahsils 
of Allahabad, Sirathu, and Manjhaupur. The general appearance of this part 
of the district is the sarrie as in the rest of the Doab. At the junction of the 
rivers stands the Allahabad fort, westward of which lies a fertile lowland tract. 
This gives way to high land in the neighbourhood of the civil station and can- 
tonments, and thence westward there stretches a level high-lying plain of light 

‘ Aitchison’s Treaties, II., 130. 


The Doab, 
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loam, sinking gradually as it extends westwards, and stiffening into a clay 
soil interspersed with patches of vsar (saline waste'. Along the high bank of 
the Jumna and along the lower course of the Sasur-Kliadei i are extensive raviny 
lands, consisting for the most part of a very light sandy soil with a substi atum 
of nodular limestone {kauJcar), The soil is covered with nodules of kunkar ex- 
posed by the rapid surface drainage. Along the Ganges are long strips of 
kaehhdr or lowlands, consisting of alluvial soil of the richest description. The.se 
reach their greatest width near the village of Mahgaon. Tiiey are for the most 
part flooded during the rains, but yield magnificent spring crops of wheat 
and barley. 

The general appearance of the Doab tract, except during the months of 
April, May, and June, when there are no crops on the ground, is that of a 
rich and fertile country. Scattered about it are numerous groves of mango 
and mahua trees, although these have lieen greatly thinned to supply the rail- 
way. The mahua groves in particular are remarkable foi their size and number. 
The appearance of the part of the country covered with ravines is, on the 
other hand, desolate in the extreme ; there being no trees and hardly any vege- 
tation to relieve the monotony of the scene. In the extreme south-we.st wo 
descend to a piece of lowland, extending over several square miles along the 
Jumna, The soil here somewhat resembles the mar or black cotton soil of 
Enndelkhand, being dark and friable. It is, however, more mouldy and dingy 
in its appearance. Here the country is mostly covered with jungle ; and 
its prominent feature is the Alwara jhil, which covers an area of 2,50 S acres, 
and always contains water. This is the only considerable lake in the Doab. 

The portion of the district north of the Ganges forms an irregular paral- 

Trans-Ganges tract. If com- 

prises the tahsils of Soraon, Phulpur, and Handia. 

In the sonth we have considerable tracts of Ganges kaehhdr, resembling 
those in the Doab. To this succeeds a high raviny bank of barren soil, and 
then we come to the level upland. The soil adjoining the ravines is a high- 
lying light loam. North of this the level somewhat sinks, and we come to a 
stiff clayey loam. To this succeeds an extensive plain of clay or rice land, 
which extends to the northern limit of the district. The country here is 
remarkably well-wooded. It is also more fertile than the Doab ; water is ne.irer 
the level of the soil, and the class of cultivation is better. Indeed, the north- 
east of parganah Soraon and parganah Mirzapur Chauhari are considered the 
most fertile parts of the district. It is not surprising, therefore, to find the lands 
here the most highly-rented in the district, if we except the market-garden 





trans-juj*a tract, ‘ 

and Icachhdr hinds near the city. A •oticeable feature is the way in which the 
people live in small outlying hamlet* When riding through the country, one 
sees these on all sides, but rarely isA large village met with. In the Doab, on 
the contrary, there are many lar#e villages, especially in parganab Atharban. 
In the shape of the houses, too, tl/ere is a difference ; those across the Ganges 
being loftier, with more sloping/roofs — flat roofs are much less common there. 
The lakes of all sizes in the noi/thern part of the district are, perhaps, its most 
noticeable feature. These are^t^ften connected with each other by small streams, 
which become floods duriiiVtlie rains, and render it almost imp issible to move 
across conntry. Large quAutities of sugar are grown, a crop hardly ever seen 
in the Doab, and the rice <hrea is very large. 

The largest of the thrty'e portions of the district lies south of the J umna. It is 
/l,ld3 square miles in extent, and contains the three 
Trans-Jumna tract. , Karchhana, Meja, and Barah. Speaking 

generally, the Karchl^na tahsil may be said to resemble the Doab; having ravi- 
ny tracts along the Jmmna, Ganges, and Tons rivers, and in the centre, tracts of 
loam and clay. Thf northern part of Meja is somewhat similar. About four 
miles south of the Ranges, however, at Manda, on the borders of Mirzapur, a 
range of low storiy hills enters the district, and runs due west past Kohnrar 
till it meets the Tons river. On the other side of that river, in Barah, it breaks 
up into several/sinall ranges ; and so runs on till it reaches the Jumna, divid- 
ing the trans-jj umna part of the district into two nearly equal parts. This 
range finally ends in the Pabhosa hill '565 feet high), in parganah Atharban, 
the only hill'in the Doib. To the south of this range of hills extends a large 
tract of mdr, or black cotton soil, interspersed with small isolated stone hills, 
in many places completely overgrown with kdns grass. As may be imagined, 
this is a desolate tract, unhealthy, and with nothing to recommend it. The 
heat amono- the stene hills during the summer is terrific, and the climate, 
ditferino- oreatly from that of the rest of the district, rather resembles that of 
Banda and Hamirpur. This tract extends as fiir south as the river Belaii ; 
between which and the liighland of Etewah is situated a small but fertile t.act, 
enriched by the leafydeposits brought down from the Kaimur hills. Here loam 
lands take the place of mar, the kdns grass disappears, and though there is 
no irrigation, the face of the; country assumes a thriving aspect. Among the 
feandsto^ne hills in the west of the Barah tahsil, about three miles from the 
' Shiurajpur railway station, is situated the Garhwa lake (tdl), which has been 
artificially formed between two hills, by blocking up the entrance to the 
valley with a large embankment. This has been recently repaired through 
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the liberalitj' of the late Sir DIgbijai Sinii, raja of Balrampur. the 

head of this lake is the celebrated Gai liwii fort, to be hereafter described in 
Part III. 

From a little west of Allahabad all the lower azoic rooks are concealed by the 
Gangetic alluvium, stretching up to tlie base of the 
Geology. Vindhvan scarp, thei-e being only one small outlier of 

the Vindhyans north of the river, at Pabhosa, near the west confines of the dis- 
trict. Allahabad itself has an elevation above sea-level of aboat 319 feet, 
while the highest point in the great Indo-Gangei’c plain in which it stands 
is 1,490 feet, on the road from Saharanpur to Delira. Of the surface geology 
of this plain sufficient has been said in a previous luitico (see ShAhJAH Snpdr). 
In the south of the district the alluvial formation ends and the Kaimur be- 
gins, the latter stretching in a narrow hut contimiaus belt from Gwaliar on 
the west to Rohtasgarh and Sasseram on the east. The line of demarcation 
of the two formations within this district, from the Jumna on the west, where 
the Kaimur approaches very closely to its southern bank, to below Sirsa on 
the east, takes somewhat of the shape of a map of India' the alluvial pushing 
its way in a triangular encroachment into the Kaimur aren,d 

The northern scarps of the Kaimur plateau are almc.st continuous with 
those in Mirzapur, a gap of alluvium intervening, through wliich the Beian 
river winds its course. These northern scarps are here much less defined and 
abrupt than to the east and west; and southeily, instead of forming nierely 
the edge of a plateau, really form a rhige with a fall that, although less steep, 
is still almost as great as on the north side. The width of the *|yaimur area 
is less than 10 miles in the south of the district, where it mergips into the 
lower Rewah area. The age of the Vindliyaus, of which the Kainiur is hero 
the lowest member, has hardly been even guessed at ; the absence of fossils 
depriving geologists of the only means of direct correlation. Some age older 
than carboniferous is suggested by Mr. Mallet. 

About many of the falls over the Rewah anJ Kaimdr escarpments large 
masses of stalagmite occur, deposited by dripping water, from 'which 
considerable quantities of very fine lime are burnt in various places. This 
“ lime is sold at the kilns at about 20 inannds the rupee, and is trans- 
ported on pack bullocks to the large cities and towns. The supplies for Uie 
Jumna bridge were, it is stated, obtained from Soh4gi ghat in Rewah. For 
building stone the cities of Allahabad, Benares, and Mirzapur are indebted 
almost exclusively to the Kaimdr range. The Kaiimir sandstone, worked 
» See the Geological Map in Volnroe III. of ileraoirs of the Geological Surrey. 
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in quarries in the neighbourhood of Ohunar, near Mirzapur, and at 
Shiurajpur in this district, has been described as “ a fine-grained, compact 
sandstone, of a light reddish colour ; extremely homogeneous, moderately hard, 
and suitable for every kind of work, from the large blocks of the Jumna 
bridge piers to the elaborate carvings of a church.” When first quarried, 
it is said to be softer than it afterwards becomes when exposed to the air.*' 
The workable stone lies in beds of from six inches to eight feet in thickness, 
extremely fissile in some beds ; the lower the beds, the further they crop out from 
the hill, and the more compact and homogeneous is the stone, generally speak- 
ing. It is extracted by blasting and by splitting with wedges. The 
cost in Allahabad of ashlar from these quarries, including all expenses of quar- 
rying, loading, carriage, and unloading, &c., is 10 anas per cubic foot.® It 
was formerly supposed that coal existed in the Kaimiir hills, but this idea has 
been shown to have been entirely erroneous, and had for its sole basis the pre- 
sence of some black shales. 


The following are the principal Great Trigonometrical Survey stations in 

, . , the district, with the latitude and longitude of each,, 

leights. ’ ° 

and the height above mean sea-level : — 


Rame of 
station. 

TahsU. 

Patganah. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Height. 





- 

f 

ff 

O 

f 

ff 


Eagala ... 

Bsiah ... 

Bdrah 


25 

u. 

9-16 

81 

39 

13-31 

617 feet; 

Birwa ... 

Phulpur ... 

Sikandra 

... 

2o 

31 

19-96 

82 

6 

46-77 

346 

Ganeshpnr, 

Bandia 

Kiwai 


26 

20 

4-76 

82 

8 

24-69 

323-78 „ 

Kara 

Sirathu 

Kara 


25 

41 

56-64 

81 

S4 

38-96 

409-8 „ 

Meja ... 

Meja 

Khairagark 


25 

7 

10-16 

82 

9 

20-36 

498 „ 

Pabhosa ... 

Manjhanpur ... 

Atharban 


26 

21 

17-32 

81 

21 

35-58 

865 „ 

Siona 

Bandia 

Mab 


25 

27 

33 51 

88 

18 

30-96 

333 „ 

Singranr ... 

Sotaon 

Nawibganj 


25 

35 

3'56 

81 

41 

10-61 

379 „ 


The highest and lowest levels taken are as follows ’.—Highest, on centre of 
north parapet wall of Sasur-Khaderi bridge, marked II,, close by road chauki 
and between the 26th and 27ih milestones, 349'81 feet : lowest, on top of the 
trijunction platform of the villages of Jalalabad, Dadanpur, and Jhinga, 
275-03 feet. 

Mr.Owen, quoted in Geological ilemoirs. III., 117. ■ * Professional papers on ludiam 

Engineering, Roorkee, Ko, YI. 
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Their artificial distinction. 


The natural soils, as might have been expected, varj' very much throughout 
this district. The most important are the dumat, a rich 
loam usually of a darkish colour ; and stgon, also 
a loam, but of a more sandy nature, and not so fertile. Other classes of soils 
are matiydr or stiff clay land ; balud, a sandy deposit usually of recent for- 
mation, having been reclaimed from a river for the growing of spring crops ; 
chdnchdT, or lowlying rice-land, which is for the most part of no use whatever 
during a season of drought (an inferior kind of this in the trans-Jumna waste 
at the foot of the hills is called cfiopar) ; and mar, the well-known ‘ black cotton 
soil’, friable in its nature and quite incapable of irrigation in consequence of the 
numerous and deep fissures that always exist in it — except during the rains or 
just after it has been ploughed. The atony land in the south of the district is 
called bhontd. 

Besides the classification based on the natural quality of the soils, there are 
others that refer to locality, itc. Goind, for instance, 
is land of ail qualities situated near the homestead 
and, consequently, well-manured ; the rest of the lands of the village are 
caUed hdr^ or outlying lauds. Sometimes the conformation of the country 
is taken as the basis of classification, and the laud is divided into upland 
(uparhdr) and lowland {kachhdr). The lowlying lands by the Jumna and Tons 
are called tari. This soil very much resembles the Ganges kachhdr, but is much 
below it in general fertility. The reclamation of the balud kachhdr tracts 
aanally commences with the spontaneous growth of the wild tamarisk Qhdo). 
This is cut down and yields a certain amount of profit, j^fter it has been 
cleared away, melon-seeds are planted, and the digging down into the soil, 
necessary for the cultivation of these plants, is the very best preparation for 
ibe barley and wheat crops that are subsequently grown in the same land. 
Special rates of rent are paid for lands on which melons are sown, for 
the goind land, for lands occupied by market-gardeners near the city 
(called hdelihidna, after the name of the chief caste of cultivators), and 
for fruitgroves in the upland. There is also the division of soils into 
“ wet,” or capable of irrigation, and “ dry,” that is, only watered by the rain 
and dew. 

Of the total area of the district, 566'5 square miles (nearly 20 per cent.) 

Barren lands, lands coTered are, according to the settlement report, incapable of 
wnb water, and village sites, cultivation, and 372 square miles (13 per cent.) 

more are uncultivated, though said to be capable of tillage. Of these 
areas, respectively, 230‘6 square miles and 2d2'8 square miles are situated 
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Lakes, jhils, &c. 


In tiie trans- Jumna tract, in the wilds of Khairdgarh and Barali, and in the 
Arail ravines along the Tons and Jumna. The rest of the barren area con- 
sists chiefly of the raviny land along the course of the Sasur-Khaderi and 
Manseta rivers, on the north bank of the Jumna, and north of Kara 
and Shahzadpnr, and of the saltpetre plains which are common in the 
western part of the Doab and the eastern half of parganah Sikandra. On 
these waste lands whatever grass grows, is either preserved (raJcliel) and 
cut after the rains, or is grazed over by cattle (ehardi), the owners paying 
a small fee per head of cattle to the zamiudur or owner of the land. Included 
in the waste area above ineniioned is an area of 32,530 acres^^ occupied by the 
sites of villages and towns Of this a large portion is taken up by the city and 
cantonments of Allahabad. 

The large area of 80,102 acres, ^ or 4'0 per cent, of the whole district, lies 

under water. The Garhwa tul in Barah, and 
the Alwara^'/i/i in Atbarban, have been alluded 
to above. It is, however, in the northern parganahs of Soraon, Sikandra, 
Mah, and Kiwai, that we find the most jMh. The Settlement Report gives 
a list of 26 considerable ones in this part of the district, among which 
comes, facile princeps, the great Ananchha j/n'i, covering no less than 1,823 
acres. These jidls are for the most part shallow, and dry up during the 
hot w'eather. They form a perfect network all over the country, being 
connected together by small streams, which, however, in the rains assume 
the dimensions of rivers. These jhlh are entirely surrounded by rice fields 
during the rains, in fact hardly any other crop is grown at this season in 
this part of the country. 

In KhairSgarh and Barah, owing to the scanty population, large holdings 
are unavoidable ; and the barrenness of the soil and 
poverty of the inhabitants necessitate frequent and 
extensive fallows. It is impossible, on account of the enormous holdings, for any 
tenant to cultivate all, or anything like all, the land for which be pays rent. The 
custom is for a tenant to cultivate only a portion of his holding, leaving the 
remainder for grazing purposes, but paying an annual rent for the M'hole. As 
is but natural, the better classes of soils are brought under the plough every 
year. In the case of outlying lands, however, the cultivated portion varies 
almost annually in position, and its extent is governed by the variation of sea- 
sons, the amount of seed at the cultivator’s command, the number and condition 
of his plough cattle, and a hundred and one other causes. 

‘ Settlemc-nt Report. ^ Ihid. 


■Fallowa. 
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Groves and trees. 


The settlement measurements give the following areas as covered by groves 
in the different portions of the district: Doab 19,921 
ceres, trans-Ga’.ges 30,909 acres, and trans-Jumma 
21,334 acres, total 72,164 acres, or ab jut four per cent, of the total area. The 
most noteworthy of these are the mahua (Bassia laiifolia) plantations of the 
western part of the Doab, the magnificent mango groves of the trans-Ganges, 
and the remarkable and luxuriant growth of the pipal (Ficus religiosa) in the 
south of Khairagarh, under the Kairaiirs. jungles, lit up in March with 

their scarlet blossoms, exist to some extent in most parts of the district. The 
dhak tree is here termed the ehhiuh In the mar tracts, groves of the babul 
{^Acacia arahica) are frequently met with. 

The water-level varies in a most extraordinary manner in different parts 
of this district. The following depths of water- 
levels are taken from maps recently drawn up by the 


Water-level. 


kanungos : 


Karchhana 

««• 

26 feet. 

\ Handia 

t** 

.10 feet. 

B^rah 

••• 

18 

Sirathu ... 


.M 56 

Meja 

..1 ,,, 

30 „ 

Chdil ... 


.•v 6 1) 

Soraon 

Fbulpar 

... 

30 „ 

45 „ 

Manihanpnr 

... 

*•« S4 ,, 

These measurements were 

made in the beginning 

of the 

cold weather. 


The water-level is lowest in the raviny tracts about Jhusi and along the banks 
of the Jumna in parganah Chail. In these tracts, it is sometimes as much as 80 
feet below the surface of the surrounding country, and the usual depth is about 
60 feet. At the Karela-bagli distillery, on the bank of the Jumna and just 
within municipal limits, a costly well was commenced a few years ago, but the 
difficulties arising from the substratum of kankar, and the necessity of carrying 
it down to a great depth, compelled its abandonment ; the supply of water has 
still to be brought, in the old fashioned and expensive way, from the Jumna. In 
the highlands of Jhiisi matters are nearly as bad, the depth to the water 
being, ordinarily, about 60 feet. At the town of Kara, overlooking the Ganges, 
the wells are deep, and when the water is at last reached, it is very brackish. 
It has been getting worse and worse in quality of late years ; and now the 
whole of the drinking water for the town has to be brought by water-carriers 
from a long distance. This fact is likely to have a very serious effect on the 
prosperity of the place, and as a matter of fact, it is being superseded in 
importance by the adjacent town of Daranagar. In Sikandra, on the other 
hand, the water-level in ordinary years is only about 15 to 20 feet below the 
surface ; in years of heavy rain it is still less. In Soraon and Chail it is 
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from 20 to 30 feet ; and earthen {haeheha) wells, as a rule, stand well. In 
Nawabganj and the northern part of Jhiisi the level is lower, being from 30 
to 40 feet. Generally, in parganahs Kara and Arail -except in the high rainy 
tracts along the Jumna and Tons) the water is near the surface of the 
soil. Statistics are wanting for Barah and the southern part of Khairagarh, 
but, generally speaking, it may be said that in rooky parts the water is deep, 
and in the lowlying lands the soil is unstable. Consequently, wells are there 
very few and far between ; and the greatest want of water, even for drinking 
purposes, is nearly always felt in this part of the district. In places, one has 
to go for miles before coming to a well : and often, when it is reached, the water 
is bad. With these exceptions, however, the water is good throughout the 
district, and the supply generally abundant. 

There are at present (1883) no canals : but a survey is being made with a 
view to bringing down the Ganges Canal from Cawn- 

Canals. 

pore. It will run through the Doab portion of the 
district, south of the river Sasur-Khaderi, into the Jumna. 

After passing the Fatehpur district, the Ganges skirts Allahabad for 

^ about 23 miles, separating tahsil Sirathu and part 

Rivers j the Ganges. ,> ,.i /. , „ , ^ 

or Chau from the Oudh district of Partabgarh. It 

then enters this district at Patti Naranr, and passes under Daraganj (a suburb of 

Allahabad) and Jhiisi (the old Puranikcity Kesi or Prktishthan). Then, joined 

by the Jumna and Tons, it wends its way towards Mirzapur. For the last eleven 

miles of its course in Allahabad, it merely skirts the district, as it leaves it at 

Tela, a village on the northern bank. It has a total length in the district 

of 78 miles, and divides the parganahs of Nawabganj, Jhiisi, and Kiwai, on 

the north, from those of Chail, Arail, and Khairagarh, on the south. During 

the rains it is a magnificent body of water, navigable for any kind of craft, 

with a breadth in places of six miles, and an average breadth of 2^ to 3 miles. 

The average depth is said to be then from 60 to 70 feet. At that period 

of the year it is nowhere bridged : and the only regular ferries then are 

those at Phaphamau and Jhiisi, which in June take the place of the boat-bridges 

at those places. The navigation here is sometimes dangerous for the rough 

country boats used at these ferries. These are very liable to be capsized 

during the floods, especially when the wind blows with much force up or 

down the river. At times, when the wind is adverse, traffic from one bank 

is entirely suspended. When there is not much wind, a boat not heavily 

laden can easily make the passage in three-quarters of an hour. At other 

times it takes three or four hours’ hard rowing to get across. A great deal, 
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of course, depends on the strength of the current, which varies greatly. When 
it is strong, the boats from Daraganj are usually carried downstream nearly to 
the sangam, or junction of the Ganges and Jumna ; and have to creep up along 
the northern shore to the landing-place. The strip of land on which the 
annual fair is held in January, is during the rains entirely covered by the 
Ganges ; and the walls of tbe fort are washed by the stream. The Pragwal 
Brahmans that reside at the meeting of the waters then remove their sheds 
and standards to the large embankment running from Daraganj to the fort. 

The chief town on the Ganges besides Allahabad, and an important place 
of call for the river craft, is Sirsa, situated just below the junction of the Tons 
with the Ganges. Sirsa only ceased to be a municipality in 1873. Lachchagir, 
on the northern bank opposite Handia, is a famous place of pilgrimage. A 
metalled branch of the grand trunk road was made down to it, as in former 
days the river steamers msed to stop at this place, whenever they were unable 
to reach Allahabad in consequence of the sandbanks. The only other place 
of importance on the Ganges in this district is Kara. 

During the cold and hot weather the appearance of the Ganges is much 
less agreeable. Tbe river then shrinks to an average breadth of three quarters 
of a mile, and a depth of from 15 to 20 feet. Navigation under these circum- 
stances is, of course, extremely difficult, the sandbanks being numerous and 
continually changing their position. On one side or other of tbe river, and some- 
times on both sides, are found, as a rule, immense stretches of sand. At this season 
crossing is effected by the bridges of boats at Phaphamau and Jhusi, in connec- 
tion with the Lucknow and grand trunk roads, to meet which temporary roads 
over the sandy tracts are made. There are, besides these crossings, no less than 
20 boat ferries over the Ganges, which ply under the principal villages on either 
aide ; and in the hot weather the river is generally fordable at Tisanra, Sanjai, 
Koh, Sanauti, Badra, Jhusi, and Dhukri. These fords, however, depend greatly 
on the season. 

Perhaps the most remarkable among the features of the Ganges are the 
frequent and violent oscillations in its course. These are by no means con- 
fined to the valley as now demarcated. In Chail, between Basehri and Mabgaon, 
at the mouth of the Tons, and in the extreme north of Khairagarh, there are 
old beds of the Ganges some miles south of the present one. Almost yearly 
the course of the stream changes ; and after the rains it is a matter of great 
anxiety, both to the riparian villagers and to the district authorities, whether 
the deep stream will be found on the north or south side of the sandy river- 
bed. For, in this district, dhdr dhurd^ or the ‘ deep stream ’ rule, prevails. Ac- 
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cording to this the deep stream is ordinarily the boundary of villages and of 
parganahs ; and land gradually thrown up belongs to the estate to which it 
accedes. But land severed in a lump by a sudden change of the current of the 
stream, is, if still capable of identification, considered to belong to the estate 
from which it was taken. 

Although sandbanks abound, the only considerable island is Jamnipur 
(nicknamed drdzi mutandia’, in consequence of the disputes that arose about 
it), which lies about two miles below the junction of the Ganges and Jumna. 
It is now considered to belong to pargauah Arail. 

The lowest average level (zero) of the Ganges is said to be 237'15 feet 
above mean sea-level at Karachi harbour. The highest and lowest levels of 
the Ganges during the rains (I5th June to 15th October) for the years 1878-81 
are shovvn in the following statement, extracted from a register kept in the 
office of the executive engineer at Allahabad : — 



1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

Levels. 

Date. 

i 

Feet. 

Date. 

Feet, 

Date. 

Feet. 

i 

Date. 

Feet. 

Highest, 

Lowest, 

2nd Aug., 

26th June, 

264 97 

244'04 

15th and I6th 
August, 
ilstaud 22nd 
June. 

273-?8 

244-37 

12th Aug.. 

18th June, 

5:65 84 

243'72 

22nd Aug., 

2nd July, 

277-26 

245-91 


The Jumna enters this district on the south-west ; it divides parganahs 
Jumna. Atharban, Karari, and Chail from parganahs Darsenda 

and Chhibun in Banda and from Barah and Arail in 
Allahabad, The Jumna differs from the Ganges in its narrower valley, its 
more constant bed, and the greater number and depth of the ravines on its banks. 
It cuts off the lofty hill of Pabhosa trom the range of stony hills in Banda ; 
and entering the Allahabad district atPartabpur (where there is a prettily-situated 
bungalow^ on a hill over-looking the river), flows east between well-defined 
banks. Near Deoria it passes the remarkable temple of Sajhwan-deota, situated 
on a rock in midstream, and its course bends northwards. It then passes under 
the fine railway bridge of the East Indian Railway ; and after flowing under- 
neath the Allahabad fort (which it shows a tendency to undermine), falls into 

^ * Originally built as a habitation for the Supcriuteudent of the stone quaitries at this 


/ 
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the Ganges, after a course of 63 miles in this district. The average breadth fa 
flood- time is 1^ miles and at low-water level half a mile. Its average depth in 
the rains is 80 feet ; in the dry weather 16 feet. There is an island of consi- 
derable size in the centre of the river, opposite Sihonda in Chail, which has 
remained unchanged for years. It is called Manjhidri, and is the site of the 
village of the same name, which now belongs to parganah Barah. The stream 
of the Jumna is more rapid than that of the Ganges. In times of great floods 
the strength of its current has been so great as to completely force back the 
Ganges ; at such seasons there is hardly any current opposite D&raganj, 
and all the low-lands are flooded. The waters of the Ganges and Jumna 
are commonly said not to intermingle for some time after their junction, 
and to be plainly discernible separately ; the Ganges water being yellow, while 
that of the Jumna is blue. This probably depends on the state of the floods, 
for ordinarily no difference is apparent. The chief ferries are at Baluagh&t, 
in the city of Allahabad, and at Rajapur on the Banda road. The greatest 
rise of this river, as registered at the bridge, was 49^ feet above the lowest 
mean level. 

The Tons rises in the Kaimiir bills, and has a length of 44 miles in this district. 

It divides Barah from Khairagarh, and falls into the 
Ganges about 19 miles below its junction with the 
Jumna. Stony rapids are frequent, and the river is therefore unnavigable. 
It is spanned, a few miles above its mouth, by an iron girder bridge of the East 
Indian Railway. This bridge is 543| miles from Calcutta. It cost Rs. 14,08,402, 
and consists of seven spans of 1 50 feet each and two spans of 32 feet, with a total 
length of 402 yards. It has an iron superstructure on brick piers, founded on 
wells sunk 33 feet below the bed of the river. Tlie height from the 
bed of the river to the rails on the upper roadway is 76 feet. Under- 
neath the railway is a lower road for cart traffic, 10^ feet in width. It was 
opened for traffic in April, 1864. There are ferries at Panasa and Kohnrar ; 
and at Kaundi the river is crossed by a stone causeway. The valley of the 
Tons is only about 400 yards broad, and at low water the river is nowhere 
more than 150 yards wide ; while in places it is only about 40 yards. The 
greatest rise registered since the bridge was built was 65^ feet above the 
lowest mean level. 

The Belan, a tributary of the Tons, flows through the south of Khairagarh for 

Belan and other streams. ^ 

resembles the Tons in its general features ; its valley is 

narrow and well-defined, and it has no alluvial land. Ferries are kept up at the 


Tons. 
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four road- crossings, but these are only required in the [rains. There are no 
other rivers properly so called ; but there are some large ndlds, which carry 
down immense volumes of water during the rains. These are the Kinahai in 
Karari, the Sasar-Khaderi in Barah and GhM, the Barnan in Mah, the Bairagi^ 
(which rims along the eastern side of parganah Jhiisi, and is said to derive its 
name from the frequent meanderings of its current), the Manseta in Sikandra 
and Jhiisi, and the Lapar in Khairagarh. The Eajapur ndla near Manda, and 
the Loni in the south of Barah, may also be mentioned among the minor 
streams. 

A certain number of country boats are still emplojmd in the river traffic, and 
a large amount of cotton is brought by them yearly 
down the Ganges from Cawnpore, and down the Jumna 
from Bundelkhand.^ The greater part of this, however, does not remain in tha 
district, but is taken by cart to Jaunpur, Azamgarh, and other districts from the 
river depots ; or else is sent on by river to Mirzapur and Benares. Food-grains 
and linseed are shipped in large quantities, for both the eastern and western 
districts, from Bhikar on the Jumna in Arail, and from Sirsa on the Ganges in 
Khairagarh. The value of the annual traffic of these places has been estimated 
at Rs. 74,000 and Es. 1,05,000 respectively;® but of course a considerable 
amount of this goes to the Jasra and Sirsa-road railway stations. Stone is 
brought to Allahabad, by river, from the Partabpur, Deoria, and Eajapur quar- 
ries. Akbaf s fort {kila' miibdrak, as it is called by,the^natives)'was built of 
stone brought from the two first-named places. 

In its means of communication Allahabad is perhaps the most favoured dis- 
CommunicatioDs. flit:! in India. Situated, roughly speaking, mid-way 

by rail between (Calcutta and Bombay, and between 
Lahore and Calcutta, it has been described, not without reason, as one of the 
chief centres of the railway system of India. The recent opening of the Rajpu- 
tana tine has tended to relieve both the'passenger[and;goods traffic at Allahabad, 
but is said as yet to have done it no appreciable harm. , If the projected line direct 
from Calcutta to Kagpur is carried out, Allahabad will, of course, lose some of its 
present central character as regards Calcutta and Bombay. The East Indian 
Railway enters the district on the east, not far from the NaKwai station, and runs 
through Khairagarh, over the Tons bridge, through Arail, and across the Jumna, 
by the iron girder bridge,® to Allahabad. Leaving the city, it proceeds through 
parganahs Chail and Kara ; and leaves[ the district some nine miles west of 


1 For further information on this subject see^the notice of the ‘Trade ’ of the district in 
Part III. ' Settlement Beport, 1878, jp. 41 , ‘ ^Briefly described above. See also the 
articl e on Allahabad city, post. 
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Sirattn, The stations are Nahwai, Sirsa road, Karchhana, Naini, Allahabad 
(where a small branch runs to the fort, in which there is a small station), Ma- 
nanri, Bharwari, and Sirathn, It is also proposed to make a station at Ajhiia, 
some six miles west of Sirathn. The length of the main line in this district is 82 
miles 1 furlong 550 feet: and of the Jabalpur branch 24 miles 5 furlongs 135 
feet.* The Jabalpur extension of the East Indian Railway branches off at Naini 
in Arail, and runs through that parganah and Barah, passing the stations of 
Jasra and Shiurajpur, into Rewah. 

The district is well supplied with roads. The four main metalled roads are 
(1) the grand trunk road; (2) the Fyzabad road; (3) 
the Jaunpur road ; and (4) the Nagpur or Jabalpur road. 

The first enters the district at the beginning of mile 468 and leaves it at 
, the end of mile 543. Thus seventy-six miles of the 
grand trunk road He in this district, in parganahs 
Kiw6i, Jhtisi, Chdil, and Kara. It crosses the Ganges at Daraganj, by 
means of a bridge-of-boats in the dry season, and in the rains by a ferry. 
This road has been more than once described in other district notices. In this 
district it is well shaded by trees ; and there are road bungalows at Baraut 
(470th mile), Saidabad (480th mile), Jhusi (494th mile), Tiwari Talao (507th 
mile), Muratganj t520th mile), and Kamdsin (533rd mile). The use of these 
may generally be obtained by the public on application to the collector or execu- 
tive engineer. The road runs through the heart of the Allahabad city, pass- 
ing under the Kotaparcha railway arch, through the Khuldabad sarai, again 
crossing the railway by the crossing near the Dhumanganj octroi outpost, and 
finally emerging into open country at the south-west corner of the new canton- 
ments and Karbala. The encamping-grounds on this road are given on a later 
page. Sarais or hostelries for native travellers are numerous throughout 
its length, Among the principal ones are that at Hanumanganj, the Sarai 
Garhi in the city, and Imamganj between Piira Mufti and Muratganj. 
Numerous masonry tanks have been built, for the convenience of travellers, at 
places near this road, by wealthy bankers and others. The largest is that at 
Muratganj, which was built by one Chamru Lai, but its capacity for holding 
water is small in comparison with its size. On the steps down to the water 
are built a dancing-room {ndoli-ghar) and (on the opposite side) a women’s bath- 
ing-house, both highly ornamented inside with frescoes. At one corner is an 
unfinished temple. Other tanka are situated at Saini, Tiwdri Talao, and at 
several places east of Jhusi, 

1 Note by Mr. Graham PedJie, DHiriGVE:i;imeor, E, I, R. 
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The Fyzabad road leaves Allahabad by the bridge-of-boats at Phaphamau, 
The Fyzabad, jaunpur, through the parganah of Nawabgani, and so 

roads. On to the tahsil town of Sordon. It then passes about 

a mile to the west of the considerable to'.vn of Mau-Aima, and, after a 
course of over 17 miles^ in this district, it enters Partabgarh near its 74th 
milestone. It has staging bungalows at Malaka (9 1st mile) and Amanganj 
(80th mile). The metalled road to Jaunpur branches off from mile 494 of the 
grand trunk road, a sliort distance east of Jhiisi, and runs through parganahs 
Jliusi and Sikandra fjr 20^ miles. At its 15th mile it passes Phiilpur, the 
tahsil town, which is thus easily accessible from Allahabad. The ‘ Sohagi' road 
to Jabalpur commences at the Jumna railway bridge, and runs southwards 


through Arail and Barah. It crosses the Jabalpur branch of the East Indian 
Railway between the sixth and seventh milestones, and has staging bungalows 
at Ghurpur (9th mile) and Bans! (21st mile). It leaves the district at 
its 27th mile. Ghurpur is a halting-place much used by travellers, 
from its proximity to the town of Karma, distant two miles east. Since 
the opening of the railway the traffic on this road has become very small : 
and it will, in conseq^uence, be given up as a tirst-class road after its 10th 
mile. 

Besides the above, there are metalled roads from Muratganj to near 

, , , Manihanpur, continued thence to Raiapur in Banda 

Otter metalled roads. , , ,,, ^ ■, -rr 

as a second-class road ; from Daranagar and Kara 

to Siruthu railway station (0 miles) ; short roads from Sirsa to Sirsa- 

road railway station (3|- miles) ; from Koh (encamping-ground) to Bhar- 

wari railway station (2 miles); and from Piira Mufti to Manauri (IJ 

miles), and from the Jumna bridge to Naini (2 miles). There are also the 

city and station roads of Allahabad itself, which will be described in the city 

article. 

The unmetalied rea ls have, in the present year (1883), a total mileage 


Unmet ailed roads. 


within the district of 2l)0l, as follows : — second-class 
roads 73, third-class roads 121, and fonrth-class 
roads (village tracks) 3664 mih'S. Of titese, the following are the most 
important: — (1) Allahabad to Mahki gluit on the Jumna, rid Makhiipur 
(large bridge over the Sasur-Khadcri) and Sara! ’Xkil, the main road to BSnda 
and much used ; although now included in the fourth class, it is being raised 
and bridged for its whole distance. (2) From the last a road branches off, 


*Its miieafre is not reckoned Lora tLe AlinUabad end. The road used to terminate at mile 
93 in the bed of the Ganges ; but over a mile ct it has been swept away, and mile 02 is not now 
a complete mile. 
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a little east of Sarai ’Xkil, to Karari. (3) From Sirathu to Sbahpnr 
(opposite the mart of Kajapor in Banda district), via Karari and Manjhanpur. 
Both this and the last are important roads, Karari bein" quite the most 
important place in this part of the district. (4) Allahabad to Khanjahanpur, 
via Nawabganj, and thence to the large town of Manikpur in Partabgarh 
district. (5) From Muratganj (meeting there the metalled road from Bharwari 
railway station) to Bam Chaura ghat on the Ganges near Basebri ; across the 
river this road runs nearly through the centre of the Nawabganj, Soraon, 
Sikandra, and Mah parganahs to Sarai Mamrez in the last of those ; from 
Sar4i Mamrez this road is continued eastwards (for a short distance only in this 
district) towards Mirzapur, and southwards to Sirsa railway station, via Handia, 
crossing the Ganges between Handia and Sirsa. (6) Pbi'ilpur to Usmanpur 
(opposite Sirsa), branching off from the road last-mentioned at Phulpur. This 
indeed may be considered a continuation south of that road ; it is described as 
“ bad after Phulpur.” (7) Jasra to Shinrajpur, via Barab, bridged and raised 
as far as the last-named place. (8) from Naini railway station, through the whole 
length of the trans-Jumna tract, of which it is the principal thoroughfare, to 
Drummondganj in Mirzapur district, via Karchhana railway station, Kohnrdr 
(crossing here the Tons and having a bungalow belonging to the Mdnda 
r&j4), and Koraon. The numerous cross roads that connect the more 
important ones will be sufficiently seen from the small map prefixed to this 
notice. 

The Jumna and Tons railway bridges, of which descriptions are given else- 
Bridges where in this notice, are the only important bridges 

in the district. The grand trunk road crosses the 
Bair&gia n41a by a masonry bridge of three archways, aggregating 61 feet width 
of waterway; and the Sasur-Khaderi, in mile 540, by a bridge of similar 
construction, having 72 feet width of openings. The Sasur-Khaderi is also 
bridged at three other spots ; on the road between SirSthu and Manjhanpur, 
on the metalled road to Manjhanpur from Bharwari, and at Makhupur on the 
Banda road. The Jaunpur road crosses the Barnan by a bridge of nine spans, 
of 30 feet each ; and on the Soraon-Sikandra road there is a bridge, with a 
waterway of 130 feet, over the Manseta. 

There are, altogether, twelve encamping-grounds (pardos) on the principal 

Encamping-grounds. district: those on the Jabalpur (Sohagi) 

and Fyzabad roads belong to the Zamindars, and the 
remainder are the property of Government. Supplies are easily obtain- 
able at all, with the exception of the one at Kanti, which is little used. They 
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are all provided with masonry wells, containing good water. The encamping- 
grounds are : —(1) on the grand trunk road, Baraiit, Saidabad, Jhusi, Alopi 
Bagh, Piira Mufti, Koh Khiraj, and Saini ; (2) on the Fyzabad road, Malaka, 
Soraon, and Sultanpur ; (3) on the Jaunpur road, Phiilpur ; and (4, on the 
Jabalpur road, Kanti. 

The principal ferries are those at R&jghat and Phapbamau, which are served 

by boat bridges during the dry months. Others of 
Ferries. o o 

importance are Manikpur, Gutni, Shahzadpur, Rdm- 

Chaura, Kuresar, Mau-Saraiya, Lawain, and Sirsa, on the Ganges; Shahpur, 

Mahla, Manjhiari, and Balua-ghat, on the Jumna ; and Panasa, on theTons. 

All these and others are managed under the provisions of the Ferries Act (S.YII. 

of 187b), and produce a considerable revenue. 

In the followinor table are given the distances bv road from Allahabad of 

the other principal places in the district. In the case 
Table of distances. e i ^ ■ i ^-u o 

ot places oti the main roads the figures are approxi- 
mate only : — 


Town or village. 

Distance 

in 

miles. 

Town or village. 

Distance 

in 

miles. 

Ahtnadpur Pawaa ... 

11 

Kanti ... 

15 

Andhawan 

33 

Karari {via Murat ganj 33 miles), 

25 

Arail 

4 

Karchhana (station 11) 

13 

Asrawa 

8 

Karma ... 

12 

Barah 

18 

Kara 

41 

Baraut 

28 

Khiri 

29 

Baretlii (in Mah) 

16 

Koh Khiraj 

24 

Barokhar 

40 

Kohnrar 

23 

BhSratganj {via Meja) ... 

39 

Koraon ... 

35 

Bharwari 

24 

Koriyon 

42 

OiiRii ••• 

16 

Koeam 

28 

Charwa ... 

19 

Kotwa 

11 

Dabawal 

10 

Mahgaon 

16 

Daranagar 

39 

Makhupur 

13 

Dhokri 

7 

Malaka 

7 

Ghinpur Muhammadpur 

25 

Manauri 

13 

Ghurpur ... 

10 

Manda (vid Meja) ... 

38 

Gohri 

8 

Manjhanpur 

31 

Handia 

23 

Mau-Aima ... 

21 

Hannmanganj 

12 

Meja ... 

2S 

Ismailganj (Tikri) ... 

8i 

Miohar ... 

20 

Jasra ... 

14 

Miraapur Chauhari 

28 

Jhusi ... 

4 

Muushi-ka-pura ... 

5 

Kaju ••• 

21 

Muratganj 

21 

Ealianpur ... 

21 

Nahwai (by rail) 

34 
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Town or village. 

Distance 

in 

miles. 

Naini station (village is 6 miles). 

4 

Navvabganj 

... 

12i 

Tachclihiui Sarira 

... 

31 

Panasa 


19 

Phulpur 


IS 

Pura Mufti 


11 

Eamnagar 


i7 

Saidabad 


19 

Saini 


37 

fc-aiyid Sarawan 

••• 

15 

Sarai ’Akil 


20 

SaiM Mamrez 


2S 


Town or village. 

uistance 

in 

miles. 

Saunrai Buzurg 

41 

Shahzadpiir ... 

33 

Sbiurajpur (28 by rail) 

26 

Sikandra (aid Phulpur) ... 

26 

Siiathu (86 by rail) 

38 

Sirsa 

26 

Siwaith 

9 

Soiaon ,,, 

13 

Sultanpur 

214 

Talao Tiwari ... 

9 

Umarpur Niwan ... 

4 


There is little to be said of the climate of the district that would not 
apply to its neiirhbours. The northern portions of the 

Climate. 

trans-Ganges parganahs are considered, from their 
low position, somewhat malarious daring, and immediately after, the rainy 
season. The climate of Biirah and Khairagarh is the worst in the district. 
In the summer months the hot winds sweep across the stone hills with incre- 
dible fury, and the heat becomes extreme from radiation. In the rains the mdr 
soil favours the production of swamps, which effectually preclude locomotion. 
It is in this southern tract that the species of paralysis variously ascribed to 
wind stroke, eating kesdri ddl (a kind of vetch), or exposure in the wet 7ndr 
soil while herding cattle, is so prevalent. No other diseases are confined to 
particular localities. 

In May and June Allahabad city is credited with being one of the 
Temporature and rain- hottest places in India, but the same is often said 
of Agra and other cities in these provinces. The 
temperature is lowest about the beginning of January, and the 8th of that 
month is said to be the coldest day in the normal year. The highest normal 
daily temperature, 94'5'’, is reached on the 25th of May. The highest maxi- 
mum temperature observed daring the ten years, 1870-79, was 119'8^ on 
the 19th June, 1878. The greatest range in a year, during that period, 
was 83‘8 in 1878. The most probable value of the mean annual rainfall 
of Allahabad is said to be 41T8 inches. For an elaborate account of the 
climate of Allahabad the reader may be referred to “ Some Results of the 
Meteorological Observations taken at Allahabad during the ten years, 1870-79,” 
by Mr. S. A. Hill, B.Sc., Meteorological Reporter to Government, North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh. The following table summarises the statistics 
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for the years 1872-81, and is all that space will permit of being given 
here : — 



Baro- 

meter, 

Temper- 
ature of 
air. 




Rainfall in inches. 
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PART 11. 


ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, AND MINERAL PRODUCTS. 


Animal kingdom. 


Domestic animals. 


A FEW unscientific details regarding the fauna of the district are alone 
required, as a scientific list will be found in the 
introduction to Vol. IV. of this series, and the 
accounts in former district notices leave little to add that is special to this 
district. 

The horses bred in the district are small and poor, and this notwithstand- 
ing the large demand arising from the increasing 
use of ponies in the city of Allahabad, and on the 
numerous metalled roads in the interior. This demand is met chiefly by impor- 
tations from the Makhanpur and Batesar fairs, held in the Cawnpore and 
Agra districts respectively. It is also, to a certain extent, supplied by the 
Kabuli merchants, but the better portion of their stock is usually disposed of 
further north. The European demand for Walers and Arabs finds its supply 
in the Calcutta and Bombay markets. Mules and camels are mostly brought 
from other districts, but there are a few Musalmans in the city of Allahabad 
who combine the breeding of the latter with the occupation of carriers. With 
a vew to improve the local breed of donkeys a Government stallion is kept at 
Piira Mufti. 

As in most districts, the breeding of bullocks and cows is more attended to 
here than that of any other animals. Those found 
north of the Ganges are for the most part of an inferior 
quality, the prices of oxen ranging from Rs. 6 to Rs. 12. A buffalo, too, 
may be bought iu Handia for as little as Rs. 5, the ordinary price being 
from Rs. 5 to Rs. 7, while in Pfaulpur it rises to Rs. 8. In Allahabad the 
prices of plough-cattle range from Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 for bullocks, and from Rs. 6 
to Rs. 10 for buffaloes; butof course bullocksof a superior kind from Hansi and 
other places are often seen in the carriages of mahajans and country gentlemen. 
As much as Rs. 200 is often paid for a really good pair of trotting bullocks. 
The price of cows may be said to be about Rs. 5, or a little more, for every 
ser of milk they give. Large numbers of buffalo-cows are kept in the city, 
as their milk is the best for making gM. These animals are very valuable. 
Large herds of bullocks are brought from all parts of India to the Commis- 
sariat Department in Allahabad, and in the city the buffaloes of the conservancy 
contractor are of good quality. Merchants from Bhartpur sometimes pass 
through Allahabad with large herds of cattle, which they are taking down 


Bnflaloes , bullocks, &c. 
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Cattle disease. 


country. These men travel as far as Calcutta. In Manjhanpur the sturdy 
little straight-backed btillock of Banda is common ; and the average price 
of bullocks in that partis as high as Rs. 20 for animals nt for ploughing. At 
Manjhanpur and Karma, in parganah Arail, large cattle markets are held, 
attended by peojde from this and other districts. Goats are common every- 
where. What sheep there are, are ibnnd across the Ganges. 

Thousands of head of cattle are annually lost in the district from foot and 
mouth disease {hhangva) and rinderpest [cliecliah, 
rtidtd or stria). The former prevails chiefly during 
September-October, and the latter from January to July. Among other local 
remedies for the former, is the practice of keeping the animals affected tied 
up in mud or water as high as tiie fetlocks. Tlie scientific treatment of 
these diseases has been mentioned in former notices, and is the subject 
of a special manual,^ to which the reader may be referred. Other diseases 
of cattle, some of which may be merely varieties of the above, 
are known in the district by the names given below. Gham klturwa or 
jhunoa is said to be caused by eating a certain kind of grass, probably 
grass affected with some insect ; it occurs only in the ra ns, produces 
swelling of the mouth and a discharge, but lasts usually for three or four days 
only, and is rarely fatal. Jib/n, as its name indicates, is an affection of the 
tongue ; small blisters, like spines, appear on it, which are treated by the nativa 
practitioner by excision ; it is not dangerous. Mirhi is distinguished by small 
swellings on the tongue. In balds baghiha the whole body swells, and 

the animal constantly turns round as if affected with giddiness. Other diseases 
are mithm, gdrmi, and dhans. 

There are enormous herds of antelope and wild pigs in Khairagarh and 
Barali, where their inroads are a serious matter for 
the cultivator. The w'hite deer of Khairagarh is 
probably only an albino specimen of the ordinary black buck. A few specimens 
onlv have been shot. Ravine deer are common among the Barah hills near 
the Jumna, and leopards are occasionally heard of in the same neighbourhood. 
The nilgde is found, but is less common than it is further west. Wolves abound 
in the south of the district, and in 1880 became such a pest in the Khairagarh 
tahsil that the Government reward for their extirpation wms temporarily in- 
creased. Allahabad is one of the nine districts for which a special staff of 

t Manual of the More Peadhj Forms of Cattle Disease, by .1. H. B. Hallen, Inspecting Veterinary 
Surgeon, Bombay Army, Calcutt.n, Office of Supenutendent of Government Printing, 1872. 
See also Gaz , II. (Alig rrb), SiiO ; ill. (Bulandsliahr), 19j V. (_Budaun), 133, (Bijnor), 341 j VI. 
(Basti), 576 } IX. fShabjahaupur), 140. 


Wild animals and snakes. 
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Birds. 


tMkdris for the destrnction of wolves was entertained as an experin3ental 
measure by G.O. dated 24th August, 1882. The Government reward is now 
Rs. 4 for a full-grown male wolf, Rs. 5 for a female, and eight anas for a cub. 
Occasionally a tiger is heard of among the hills on the borders of Rewah and 
Mirzapur, but it is at exceedingly rare intervals that one is shot within the 
district. In the six years, 1876-1881, 283 persons were reported killed by 
wild animals, and GOO by snakes. The municipality of Allahabad offers a 
reward of four anas for eadi cobra killed. Recently (G.O. Ko. 2478, dated 
22nd July, 1882) sanction has been given by Government to the entertainment 
in each district of these provinces of a staff of Kanjars, or men of similar caste, 
for the systematic destrnction of venomous snakes. These men receive a fixed 
rale of pay (Rs. 2 per mensem), and a reward of two anas for every venom- 
ous snake over 20 destroyed by each man in any month. Nearly all the cases 
of snake-bite in the district occur in the Khairagai h tahsil, where the cobra is 
the chief enemy, but the kat'ait and Russell’s viper are also said to be found, 
although as to the latter there is some doubt. 

The usual species of game-birds are plentiful, and the great Indian bnstard, 
which, according to Mr. Hume, is not found below 
Allahabad north of the Ganges, or in the North-West- 
ern Provinces north-east of the Jumna, is (according to a local authority) not 
uncommon on the stony hills and intervening grassy plains of Khairkgarh 
apd Barah. The only place in the district, except the city of Allahabad, 
where there is any trade in wild fowl and birds’ plumage is Phiilpur. 

The Ganges, Jumna, and Tons and the numerous jhils north of the Gan- 
ges, afford employment to the classes that generally 
combine fishing Avith cultivation. If the recent 
census returns can be trusted, the number of persons that derive sub- 
sistence from hsbing is very small, only 482 in the whole district, of Avhora 200 
are shown under the Allahabad municipality. The price offish is said to have 
increased greatly of late years, the better kinds fetching as much as six anas a 
ser, but, owing to the great waste of fish and the indiscriminate destruction of 
young fry, this is not surprising. The names of the kinds usually caught have 
been given in former notices. The Jumna fish are said to be more esteemed 
for food than those of the Ganges. 

Like the fauna, the flora of the district must be treated briefly. The trees 
Flora: trees. district are identical with those described ia 

Muttra and other notices, and the most noteworthy- 
have been mentioned in Part I. 


riBb. 
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In the tract under the Kaitniirs in the south of parganah KhairS- 
garh self-sown p{pal trees are found in very great numbers. In the village 
of Pahtia there are some thousands of them. Not long ago as much as 
Es. 600 to Es. 700 per annum was paid for the privilege of collecting 
the gum (Idih) that exudes from them. The frnit is eaten by the poorer 
classes. The gdlar is rare in this district, being chiefly found to the south 
of the Jumna. 

The j/iar hairi or jungle hair is very common in Khairagarh, and 
there and in Barah are found the principal dhctk jungles in the district. 
Near the city, groves of guavas, oranges, custard-apples, plantains, karaunda, 
jdman, &o., cover a considerable area and ydeld immense profits. Arrangements 
are made every year by the Collector, under the superintendence of the Direc- 
tor of Agriculture and Commerce, for keeping up the magnificent avenue of 
trees along the grand trunk road and other roads in the district, and also for 
extending the avenues. A sum of about Rs. 700 yearly is spent on this, iu 
addition to a sum of uncertain amount, approximating, as nearly as possible, to 
the full amount realized by the sale of cuttings and loppings during the previous 
year. A nursery for young trees is kept up in the Khusrii Bagh in Allahabad, 
and minor oues at some of the road bungalows. Attempts are being made at 
the Khusru Bagh to naturalize exotic trees, such as the Eucalyptus, &c. ; and 
a sum of Rs. 700 is allotted for this purpose. 

The principal grasses of the district are ; — dab, afiording excellent pastur- 
age ; kusa or kdns, the pest of the cultivator, confined 
Grasses. f . , . . - 

almost entirely to tfae x>undelkhand tract; siioaien, found 

generally in groves or under the shade of trees, running from nine inches to a foot 
in height, with seed vessels on the top of the stalk, and used as food for cattle ; 
lambhera and Jhaura, found in rice-fields, used for feeding cattle, and occasion- 
ally eaten by the lower classes ; akra and balhwi, found in wheat and barley 
fields and used like the last ; the various water grasses, tinni and pasai, kinds 
of wild rice; fiarni, a kind of reed, of two varieties, one found in most _;7u7« 
and used for thatching and fodder, the other (called also narknl) used for 
making mats and found in the Mau-Aitna and Kauti jhils ; kw.ni bthra or 
hoka behra, the seed of which is eaten ; and karemwa, a jointed grass-like 
diib, which is eaten as a vegetable. The shear is chiefly found in the Tons. 
Land-grasses not used as food for men or animals, are the sarpat and gdndar ; 
the former is found in small quantities along the edges of fields and baghs, 
and on larger areas iu the lowlands of the Ganges ; the latter is chiefly 
found iu the lowlying lands to the south of Arail and in the rndv lands 
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of Khairagarh and BSrah. These grasses are used for thatching ; from the 
sarpat are also made screens, ropes and chairs, and from the stalks of the 
gdndar brooms. The root of the latter {khas) is made into screens for cooling 
rooms in the hot weather. 

The system of agriculture pursued in this district has been elaborately descri- 
bed by Mr. Porter in his settlement report. Allowing 
System of agriculture. , . , r ^ iu 4. 

for minor differences of soil and climate, the system pur- 
sued does not appear to differ materially from that followed in neighbouring 
districts, and the description given in the Azamgarh notice may suffice, with 
little variation, for this district. The agriculturist, here as there, reckons 
the seasons by nakshatrs or nakhats, and a useful table showing the corres- 
ponding period according to the English and fasli years will be found in Mr. 
Porter’s settlement report. But it would be out of place here to quote this 
table, which, by-the-bye, holds good only for the year for which it was com- 
piled. Nor need we encumber these pages with the proverbs by which the 
native farmer contrives to bear in mind the duties and anxieties that each 
season brings, The agricultural year commences officiaily from the 1st of 
July ; but from the native point of view, the 1st of Asarh, corresponding to 
about the 7th of June, is the date of commencement. No real work is done, 
however, till the first fall of rain, known as dongira. Ploughing and sowing for 
the autumn crop are generally finished by the end of Asarh ; the earlier 
kharif crops are reaped iu the end of Kuar and beginning of Kartik, the later 
in Aghan. Sowings for the spring crops commence in Kartik ; the crops 
are cut in Chait, and by the middle or, at furthest, the end of Baisakh have 
been threshed, winnowed and stored. Such is a very summary outline of 
the cultivator’s work j but the times mentioned do not apply to all crops. 
Agricultural implements present no peculiarities sufficient to detain us. The 
cattle are usually bullocks of the small country kind, buffaloes being seldom 
employed. 

Irrigation is obtained entirely from ponds, tanks, yViffs, and wells; the 

rivers cannot be utilized for this purpose, and canals are 
Irrigation. . 

non-existent, ihe methods of watering are similar to 

those in vogue elsewhere, the only difference perhaps being in the names 

locally used. The wells are of three kinds, the ordinary masonry and 

earthen, and a third kind intermediate between the two. The local name 

for the last is putthi ; it is a small earthen well, lined with large curved 

bricks laid one above the other, but not joined with cement of any 

kind. The lever {dhenkli) well is not found in this district. Occasion- 
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Area irrigated from ponds. 


rUj, but very rarely, the lever method is used for raising water from 
rivers. All v^ells are, as a rule, worked by bullocks, not by men. A com- 
parison of the areas irrigated at the penultimate and last (current) settlement 
shows a slight increase, from 31'9 to 36‘6 per cent., in the pro- 
portion of irrigated land to the total laud in cultivation. The absolute 
increase, however, has been greater, owing to the extension of cultivation ; and 
the total increase in irrigation in the interval just mentioned was 21’5 per 
cent., distributed as follows : — trans-Jumna, 37'9 ; trans-Ganges, 25'5 ; 
Doab, 5'9. Mr. Porter estimated the number of wells in the whole district, at 
the completion of the recent settlement, to be 22,349, of which 9,066 were 
masonry. Of these more than one-half had been made since the previous 
settlement. 

By the measurements made during the recent settlement, the total area 
covered by water w'as 89,102 acres ; this gave 
2-2 acres of irrigation to every superficial acre 
under water. Deducting sacred tanks, which are numerous and from which 
irrigation is not allowed, the average may be placed at 2*5 acres of irrigation to 
every acre under water from which irrigation is actually practised. Mr. Porter 
enumerates no less than 42 principal jhils, varying in area from 2,508 acres 
(that of the Alwar4 jhil in parganah Atharban) to 37 acres (that of the Ead4 
Tal in Nawabganj). 

With the exception of the great Alwaray^i7, noticed above, nearly all the 
jhils are situated in the trans-Gangetic tract, which has no less than 8,647 
acres under water. The chief of these are the Tal Jogi (911 acres) in Soraou, 
the Ananchha (1,823 acres) and Rauwai (569 acres) jhils in Sikandra, the 
Basna jUl (432 acres! in Mah, and the Kiwai Buzurg (407 acres) and 
Upardha (445 acres) jhils in Kiwai. 

On the low land between the civil station of Allahabad and the fort a 
sewage farm has been established. Fertilized by the 
city sweepings the land here grows magnificent crops, 
and the example thus set is said to encourage neighbouring cultivators to adopt 
the same process. In the rest of the district sewage has not yet been popu- 
larized, and the old-fashioned sources only are resorted to. In most places the 
rotation of crops is simply hharif one year, rabi the next. The only exceptions 

to this general rule are Kachhis’ land, where vegetables 
are grown all the year round, and the low-lying clay 
lands, which bear an annual crop of rice. As maize is but little grown, double- 
cropping is confined almost entirely to the manured lands around the village 
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site and to the rice lands. In these last it consists chiefly of gram, 
linseed, &a., sown after a crop of early rice. 

The following statement shows, for each of the natural divisions of the 

. _ district, the area under the principal crops of both 

Crop areas. i i • r i r 

harvests during the measurements that preceded the 
current assessment of land revenue. In the trans- Jumna tract were in- 
cluded for the purposes of settlement eight villages that belong to Mir- 
zapur district, so that the totals given are slightly in excess of those for the 
Allahabad district alone. Another defect in the statement is the large area 
shown under pulses (chiefly arhar) in the Doab and trans-Ganges tracts ; these 
would more properly have been credited to cotton in the first and to bujra and 
judr in the second (see Settlement Report, p. 15) 


Crops. 

DoAb. 

Tbans- 

Gakges, 

Teans- 

JCMNA. 

Total, 

Area. 

Area. 

Area, 

Area. 

Per cent. 




Acres. 

A cfes. 

Aeres. 

Acres. 



Judr 


23,644 

7,838 

18,167 

49,546 

4*8 


Bijra 

... 

21,279 

14,172 


75,982 

7*4 


Cotton 


12,685 

S,573 

24,893 

41,153 

40 


Indigo 

••• 

2,170 

6,267 

506 

8,942 

0-9 

i 

Pulses 



45,079 

21,380 

110,399 

10-7 

E- ^ 

Indian-corn i.. 

*.4 

6 

1 

82 

89 


< 



318 

659 

24,187 

25.164 

S'4 


Rice M. 

• •• 

24,029 

63,744 



15*0 



«•« 

182 

390 

388 

960 

01 


^Oilseeds 

«•« 

9 

43 

1,843 

1 895 

0-2 


Total 

• •t 

128, 16S 

131,766 

209,208 

469,133 

455 


"Wheat, gauchanni 


35,231 

20,401 

24,289 

79,921 

77 


Gujai, barley ... 


64,848 

92,838 

34,850 

182,536 

17 5 

6 

Birra 

«•» 

42,1 19 

12,147 

39,735 


91 



*•« 

45,453 

13,475 

60,776 


10-6 

Ck 

Peas 

T" 

8,154 

91,888 

9,959 

40,001 

3-9 


Pulses {masur) 


735 

616 

7,767 

9,118 

0*9 


i_Oilseed 

■ •t 

198 

2,995 

15,433 

18,626 

1 8 


Total 


186,738 


182,808 

633,906 

61-6 

. 

’"Sugarcane 

• 4. 

1,061 

14,501 

3,291 

l8,bo3 

1 -9 


Poppy 

t.. 

1,779 

ao 

1,774 

3,573 

0'3 


Tobacco 


436 


185 

1^229 

n*| 

gg- 

Gourds ... 

• •• 

l,"62 


208 

2,073 

0 3 

g o 

Garden crops 


1,493 

892 

402 

S,787 

n*i 

id 

Betel {p6n') 

tM 

10 

95 

1 

106 



[.Grass for grazing 

... 

... 

83 


1.691 

0-2 


Total 


5,941 

16,902 

7,469 

30,312 

2‘9 


Gband Total 


320,841 

313,028 

399,485 


100 0 

JbWFASLI 


18,486 

8,606 

31,728 

68,720 

6-7 
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Begarding the crops themselves there is little to be said for this district 
^ ^ that would not be repetition of the accounts given 

elsewhere in this series. For a general view of the 
cultivation of ordinary crops reference may be made to the Azamgarh notice, 
and also to the manual on Field and Garden Crups of the North- Western 
Provinces and Oudh (of which Part I. has recently been published by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Commerce). A few brief notes having special 
reference to this district may be taken from the settlement report. Among 
autumn crops, the large millet jndr is knowm in this district under two varie- 
ties — iloohhamnia or kdtika, s. dwaif species running from three to four feet 
in height, and th3 badariea or aghani standing seven or eight feet. Of 
these, the latter is best for fodder. Jndr is grown in all the three tracts of the 
district, but chiefly in the Doab. The small (bulrush) millet Idjra is sown chiefly 
in high-lying, light sandy soil, and abounds on the high banks of the Ganges, 
Jumna, and Tons. Cotton is one of the chief stajiles in the Do4b and trans- 
Jumna tracts. Of the three varieties known in the district, kapds, radya, and 
manwa, the first is the commonest, and is sown especially on the banks of the 
Ganges and Jumna. 

There is very little indigo cultivation in the district, the few factories that 
exist being confined almost entirely to the trans-Gangetic parganahs. Mr. 
Porter mentions that there is a strange antipathy among the tenants to growing 
indigo, although advances are given for sowing it at the rate of Bs. 3 per 
bigha (an acre equals 1 bigha 15 Usicas 10 dhurs in Allahabad) for the au- 
tumn-sown crop and Es. 5 for that of the spring. There is nothing special to 
remark concerning pulses of either the autumn or the spring harvest, Arhar 
is the chief of them, under the three varieties known in this district by the 
followin O' names .- — having small and red seeds; ramrdhra, seeds 
rather larger and light yellow in color ; harbdrha, large and black seeds. Indian- 
oorn or maize is chiefly confined to the neighbourhood of the city ; the set- 
tlement crop-returns show only 89 acres in the whole district. The small 
TaiWois ikdkun^ sd'L'dn, marua,ehcna,) are very little cultivated ; but kodon and 
the pulse mothi are about the only crops that will grow' on the stone hills of 
Barah and Khairagarh. Rice is one of the staple crops in the trans- Ganges 
and trans-Jumna tracts, and is also considerably grown in the Doab. Of aghani 
Or late rice, confined almost entirely to the trans-Gangetic parganahs, Mr. 
Porter enumerates 37 different varieties, which need not be enumerated here. 
Of early or kudri rice 29 varieties are given. The third main division of rice 
crops, the boron or jethi, is sown along the edges of the Ganges and Jumna. 
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The last is not an article of trade, being generally sown by Mallabs for their own 
consumption. The area under rice was in the settlement years 15 percent, of 
the entire district area. Hemp {san or sansi) is little grown, but its cultivation 
is said to be on the increase, as the price has gone up much of late years. 

Oil-seeds, with the exception of linseed, are grown much the same here 
as elsewhere. Linseed, which in other districts is usually grown mixed 
with spring crops, is here (in the lowlands across the Ganges, and in 
the mar tracts south of the Jumnai grown alone. The seed forms the export 
staple of Kbairdgarh, and is sent in large quantities down the Ganges to the 
eastern districts and Calcutta. Wheat is one of the chief spring staples, especi- 
ally in the Doab parganabs. The varieties known here are (1) dudhia, large, 
white, beardless ; (2) murilwn, small ditto ditto ; (3 t kuthia, large, red, bearded; 
(4) raksiva, small ditto. The two first-named are grown generally in the 
DoS,b and trans-Ganges, and also in the better or northern portions of the 
trans-Jumna pargauahs. The red varieties abound in the mar land of Barah 
and Khairagarh. Barley is a very common crop in this district, occupying 
in the settlement year more than a fourth of the total crop area. Gram 
occupied 10 per cent , and is grown especially in high-lying lands. Peas 
(malar) occupied nearly 4 per cent. The three varieties known here are 
ujarkn, hariharei, choptei. The last, also called kesdri, is said to be the cause of the 
paralysis already referred to as prevalent in Barah and Kbairagarh. Sugar- 
cane, here as elsewhere one of the most valuable crops grown, is confined to 
the trans-Ganges parganabs and the north of the trans-Jumna tract. The 
almost total abandonment of sugar cultivation in the rest of the district may 
be due either to the unsuitability of the soil or to the small number of skilled 
agriculturists. The number of disused stone sugar-mills found in almost every 
village, proves that at some former period this crop was cultivated to a much 
greater extent. The area under poppy was very small, being -3 only. The 
remaining crops, tobacco, gourds, garden crops, betel and sinphdra, call for 
no special remark. 

The number of ploughings, the amount of seed per acre, the number of 
weedings and waterings, the times of sowing and cutting, and the average 
outturn in grain per acre, of all the above-named crops, will be found in the 
settlement report ; and, as these details have so frequently been given for other 
districts, it may be sufficient to refer the reader to the source mentioned. 

It is impossible to make a comparison between the condition of the dis- 
Increase and decrease of trict, as regards agriculture, at the commence- 
aduvatioa. meat of the eurreni and previous settlements, aa- 
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Blights, &c. 


Years of scarcity. 


1770 . 


was done in the case of most other district notices. Mr. Porter was unable 
to obtain crop-returns for the settlement preceding the one he completed, and 
was unable, therefore, to state how far the agriculture of the district had been 
improved by the introduction of better staples. 

A list of all the destructive insects and diseases that affect the various 
crops cannot he given here. A fairly complete enu- 
meration and description of them will be found in 
Mr. Crooke’s Bural and Agricultural Glossary. Some account of the commoner 
enemies of the crops has also been given in the Mirzapur notice. 

W e have no record of the state of Allahabad during any of the numerous 
famines that happened before 1770. In that year' 
Colonel Primrose Galliez, commanding at Allahabad, 
had been ordered to form a depot of grain in the fort, 
for the subsistence of his garrison in ease of emergeucv. 
Subsequently, as his situation was deemed less precarious than that of the Lower 
Provinces, he was directed to forward all the grain he could S|)are at once to 
Behar ; and to despatch, as soon as possible, to Patna any further supply he 
could get. He replied to the effect that he was unable to comply with the 
instructions, as the amount of grain he had been able to collect was only suffi- 
cient for the subsistence of his troops for a month, while the prospects of getting 
more were very distant, as the people of Shuja-ud-daula kept stopping the grain 
boats ; and that, when they were compelled to release them by parwduahs which 
Colonel Galliez procured, they only did so in order to stop them at some other 
place. The famine of 1783-84, or the Chalisa as it 
was called by the natives, appears to have been one of 
the most severe that has ever happened in the North-\\ estern Provinces ; and 
Affahabad, though scarcely in such a bad state as Agra, must have suffered 
severely. Natives date events from the Chalisa as we do from the Mutiny. 

In 1803-4 a famine was brought about by the com- 
bined effects of drought, and of the shortsighted 
policy of the British Government. On 14th November, 1801, Allahabad had, 
with other territory, been ceded to the Marquis of Wellesley by the Nawab 
Wazir, Sa’adat ’Ali Khan. His land assessment was maintained in 1802 ; 
and although it was very severe, the people were able to pay up pretty 
well, in consequence of the exceptionally good autumu harvest of 1802. They 
were, however, in a state of great destitution, having suffered from native mis- 
rule for many years. Such were the circumstances under w’hich the triennial 
settlement was made ; and, with the imposition of heavier revenue rates, came 
r “ Report on the Past Famines in the North-Western Provinces,” by C. E. E. Girdlestone. 


1783 - 84 . 


1803 - 4 . 
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bad seasons to add to the exhaustion of the district. On 20th July, 1803, the 
collector applied for a large sum as takdvi, or loans, to the cultivators, to enable 
them to replace their cattle which had died of drought. The Board of Reve- 
nue at once allotted Rs. 04,123 for the purpose, and recognised the expediency 
of suspensions of revenue. At their suggestion a proclamation was issued from 
Fort William, on 27th September, directing that a bounty (Rs. 19 per 100 
maunds on all grains, except wheat and barley, for which the bounty was 
Rs. 22' should be paid on all grain imported into the city of Allahabad from 
Bengal within three months. False hopes were excited, at the end of Septem- 
ber, by a partial fall of rain ; but it was found that, on account of the kharif crop 
alone, suspensions of revenue had to be made in Allahabad amounting to 
Rs. 1,81,000. The distress was fearfully aggravated in January, 1804. In 
that month the collector wrote that the prospects of a good rabi crop, or rather 
of any harvest at all, were fading away daily, although the peasants were mak- 
ing the most of their wells. This state of affairs was aggravated by the depre- 
dations of the Baghelas in Barah, and the proximity of the Marhattas to the 
line of the Jumna. He demanded a further grant of takdvi. The snffering 
was worst in the trans-Jumna parganahs and in the Doab ; though here and 
there in the latter the wells caused plots of ground to yield tolerable results. 
At last, in June and July, 1804, rain fell so copiously that all fears vanished. 
Revenue, however, to the amount of Rs. 1,60,463 was remitted. 

In 1819 Allahabad seems to have been again in a bad plight, as the collec- 
jgjg tors of Agra and Aligarh had orders, in the course of 

the autumn, to export grain largely to this district: 
but there is no account of this scarcity now available. The district of Allaha- 
jg 3 y_g bad was slightly removed from the area of the severest 

distress in the famine that prevailed in the Horth- 
Western Provinces in 1837 and 1838; but still considerable distress was felt in 
it. In July and August, 1837, the Ganges bad only risen eight feet above its 
lowest level, while, at the corresponding time in the previous year, it had risen 
to twenty-four feet, even though the rains were late in commencing. In 
September rain fell in torrents for some hours ; instantly all anxiety concerning 
famine ceased. The people, however, were soon deploring the partial character 
of the fall and its insufficiency. Neither storehouses nor grain boats were 
safe from attack ; and the public roads were dangerous to travellers, owing 
to the number of armed men that were roaming about in quest of plunder. By 
the end of 1837 it was evident that the kharif had to a great extent failed ; 
and that, owing to the protracted drought, the rabi was in the greatest 
danger. From the trans- Jumna parganahs came reports as bad as those from 
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the Doab. Mr. Girdlestone’a report tells us nothing further regarding the 
course of this famine in this district, but it may be gathered from the omis- 
sion that the suffering during the spring of 1838 was' not such as to excite 
attention, at least in comparison with the condition of Cawnpore, Agra, and 
other disiiicts further north. Its neighbour Fatehpur is regarded by Mr. 
Girdlestone as having suffered slightly in comparison with other districts. 
No remissions of revenue appear to have been made in Allahabad ; the net 
balances of revenue in the years 1245 fasli and 1246 fasli were only Rs. 1,263 
in each year. 

Next in the list of dearths comes that of 1860-61 . Again Allahabad suffered 
to a much less extent than did the unper half of the 

1860-61. r. mi 

Doab. The district was greatly troubled by the irrup- 
tion of numerous bodies of starving villagers from the more seriously affected 
parts, wandering about in search of food or work. On 18th July, 1860, the then 
Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. Edmonstone, wrote that from Allahabad “ accounts 
little less alarming (than those received from Meerut and Western Rohilkhand) 
of want of rain and dearness of the necessaries of life have been received,” 
Grain never seems to have been altogether wanting, and the state of affairs 
may be said to have been a distress rather than an actual famine ; it was 
the culminating result of the bad harvests of 1858-59, when the weather was 
unfavourable, and the effects of the mutiny still continued to be felt. In 1865 
the trans- Jumna parganahs were supposed by many 
to be on the very verge of a famine ; and wheat was 
selling in Allahabad itself at the rate of 11 and 12 sers the rupee. The darbar 
of Rewah was induced to suspend the levying of transit duties on grain till the 
rabi was gathered, so as to allow of supplies being brought from Jabalpur, 
where wheat was selling at 32 sers the rupee. A timely fall of rain in January, 
1866, however, dissipated all fears. 

A heavy fall of rain in the beginning of J uue, 1868, was succeeded by a month 

Drought and lamine in ^*’7 weather and |)archiug winds.^ In the middle of 
July, the nnmsoon re-appeared, but gave way to another 
interval of drought which lasted until the 13th September. Then came a violent 
storm over the Allahabad district. At the beginning of the spring season of 1869 
there had been great loss, and there was imminent danger of famine. At the same 
time the drain upon the stores of grain for the relief of the Panjab, Kajputana, and 
Bundelkhand markets was enormous. So far as agricultural pro-^peets were 
concerned, the famine season ended with the rains of 1869, which, though deferred 

> From “ a Narrative of the Drought and Famine which prevailed in the North-'Western Fro- 
vinces during the years 1868-69-70,” by F. Henvey. 


1865. 
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till late in July, were abundant : but for some time prices continued to go up, 
notwithstanding the improvement. Famine may be said to have disappeared by 
the end of October, 1869. On 11th December, 1868, the Lieutenant-Governor 
issued an appeal to public charity. Government undertook to provide for those 
able to work, but invited help for the young, sick, aged and infirm. Conti ibu- 
tions would be doubled by the State ; and sums already subscribed were to be 
notified as contributions to the general fund. Monthly subscriptions were 
recommended until the issue of the season should be apparent, and the distress 
diminish or increase. A central committee was appointed at Allahabad. On 
17th February, 1869, in consequence of the prospect of a fair spring harvest 
and the brisk grain trade that had been carried on for some months, the 
Lieutenant-Governor withdrew the appeal. In August, 1869, the funds in the 
hands of the Central Committee were exhausted, in consequence of the pro- 
longed distress. The Government then accepted the responsibility for fur- 
ther charges, and the commi;,tee ceased to sit on October 4th. In May, 1869, 
8,000 to 10, COO labourers, in round numbers, were on relief rates of wages. 
Allahabad passed through tvvo very critical periods : the first in September, 
1868, before the heavy storm of the 13th and 14th, which came just in time to 
save the autumn harvest from utter destruction ; the second in October, 1869, 
when long-continued and heavy rain seemed likely to destroy the kharif grains 
on which the people depended for replenishing exhausted stocks. It was 
only in the parganahs of Barah and Khairagarh that actual famine can be said 
to have prevailed in this district. There the poverty and distress were greatly 
aggravated by the peculiar paralysis produced by eating kesdri dal. In Janu- 
ary, 1869, poorhouses had been opened at Shiurajpur, Surwal, Khiri, and 
Koraon. Subsequently, however, it was found more expedient to open a general 
poorhouse at Meja, where paralytic cripples might find shelter. This poorhouse 
was afterwards made a permanent institution, supported by contributions from 
the great landholders, whose estates constitute a large portion of the tahsil. 
Labour relief was afforded by raising and aligning fifteen district roads, and 
by constructing reservoirs at Meja and Kharki. It is said, with regard to the 
grain traffic, that the flow of grain up to February, 1869 was from east to 
west, and that, according to the statements of the dealers at Sirsa, all came 
from Bhagalpur. In December, 1868, the stations were crowded with grain 
from Agra. After the fall of rain up-country, the traffic was reversed, and the 
grain was transported eastwards. 

The Bengal famine of 1873-74 was only felt in this district in Barah and 
Khairagarh. No relief works had to be instituted, 
but additional poorhouses for cripples were tempo- 
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rarilv opened at Bdrali and Shiurajimr. In 1877-78 the distress in this dis- 

li let was at no time so severe as to deserve the 

1877 *78 

name of famine. It n-as worst in July, 1878, but 
timely rain then averted it. A relief work at the Sirsa-road railway sta- 
tion was opened as a tentative measure, but was fouml to be unnecessary. 
A branch of the Meja poorhouse w.as opened at Shankargarh for a time, and 
private charity was dispensed at the Colvin hospital in Allahabad. 

The ei y of Allahabad draws its chief .supplies of kankar from the beds 
Building and road-mak- at Lawain in parganah Arail ; thence it is brought 
ing materials. j^Pg near the fort, and afterwards 

carried by cart to wherever it may be wanted. It is delivered, cleaned 
and stacked on the ro.ids whore it is required, at the rate of Rs. 5 per 
hundred cubic feet. The qu.dity is inferior. Besi les the Lawain quarries, 
there are other, but minor, ones. As mentioned in Part I., limestone useful for 
building purposes is brought by rail from Sbiurajpur and by boat from Par- 
tabpur. Its cost, delivered in the rouL;h at Allahabad, is 12 anas a cubic 
foot. Ordinary lime is made from kankir, got from the Lawain bed and else- 
where, and is burnt with wood or oharcod. IStone-liine for whitewash obtained 
from Manikpur and Kutni on the Jabalpur line and delivered in Allahabad, 
costs the tralers 10 anas a maund. These sell it at a profit of from two to six 
anas. Pukka bricks, 9 inches by 10, cost Rs, 8 a hundred at the works. 
Unburnt bricks cun be purchased or made for Re. 1 or Re. 1-8-0 per hundred. 
Country- made tiles, whether flat or half-round, cost from Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 3 per 
hundred. 

The price of wood varies greatly. Saku or sal (Shorea rohusta) in logs 

„ costs about Rs. 2-2 per cubic foot, in scantlinws. 

Wood. , ’ , “ ’ 

Rs. 2-13-6 ; sissoo or shisham in logs, Rs. 1-5. Bam- 
boos are usu.ally sold by the hundred, large ones fetching about Rs. 49, and 
small ones Rs. 2-6-6 per hundred. Mango wood cut and stacked for fire- 
wood in Allahabad costs Rs. 26 per 100 mis. ; mah'.ia and other common 
wood, a little less. Allahabad city is chiefly supplied w'ith firewood from 
stations on the Jabalpur line, such as Markundi, Dabaura, and Manikpur ; 
other kinds of wood come in large quantities from Bahramgh^t. 
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P A RT III, 

INHABITANTS, INSTITUTIONS, AND HISTORY. 

The earliest recorded enumeration of the population of the district is that 

_ , . , \x\ (he Mamoir on the Statistics of the 

Fopulation by successive censuses. 

North-Western Provinces in 1848, but it was 
admittedly of little or no valae, being, based upon estimates sent in by police 
and revenue officers at various periods during the preceding eight years. It is 
sufficient to state that it made the total population 710,263 in 1>''48, and that 
five years later, at the first real census, in 1853, the total was returned at not 
far short of double that figure. 

It will save space, and also facilitate comparisons, if the main results of 
the four censuses that have been taken be shown in a table, thus : — 


Census ot 

Total population. 

Hindus. 

Muhammadans and others. 

Density per square mile. 

Increase or decrease. 

18S3 ... 


1,379,788 

1,199,927 

179,861 

1 

j 495 

1 

I86S ... 

••t tal 1 

1,406,624 

1,213,122 

193,502 

507 

+ 26,836 

1878 

»«• 

1,396,241 

1,211,778 

184,463 

608 

— 10,383 

1881 ... 

... 

1,474,106 

1,272,408 

201,698 

620’3 

i 

+ 77,863 


The variations in the returns by the different enumerations do not, it 
should be observed, necessarily represent corresponding changes in the popula- 
tion. They are due in part to the varjing accuracy of the different censuses. 
The subject has been discussed at length in the recent census report (section 
III.), and all that we need say here is that, taking the figures for males only, 
the percentage of increase in the nine years, 1872-81, was in this district 3 5, 
while the average rate in the 17 districts that constituted the ‘ area of increase’ 
was 5 4 1. 

Of the last census alone is it w^rth while to give details. The folLwina 

table gives the total and female populations 
by religions for each tahsi! : — 


Census of 1881. 
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Tahsil 

Hindus. 

Muhavimadaiis. 

Ja 

\n.8. 

Christians. 

Others. 

Grand total. 

Density per square 
mile. 

Total. 

Female. 

Total. 

Female. 

Total. 

a 

C 

Total. 

0? 

s 

ti 

Total. 

D 

Total. 

Female. 

/ llahah.ad ... 

2.^fi,4or 

114,896 

76,422 

37.765 

140 

78 

6,016 

2.370 

81 

3 

318,059 

155,112 

1,016 

Siralhu 

104 4^0 

51,809 

18,93- 

9,849 

..1 


1 


... 


123,386 

61,668 

5 22 

Maiijhanpur 

lo8.2*Ji 

53,83?. 

1 S,062 

6,2.ai 



..V 

>•« 



120,283 

60,067 

439 


157,768 

79,869 

27. t . 1 

14,153 



15 

5 


... 

184.894 

94,027 

7.54 

Pluilpur 

1.51,618 

76 850 

21,378 

10,930 



5 




173.001 

86,780 

606 

Ilandia 

165,420 

81.132 

19.334 

9,9^8 



««. 


... 


184,754 

91, <'90 

624 

Karcbhana ... 

116,113 

56,984 

8,942 

4,397 

2 


37 

15 

• M 


124,094 

61,396 

472 

Barah 

61, .579 

25,605 

1,851 

897 




... 



63,43 I 

96,602 

v06 

Meja ... 

181,839 

9'»,595 

10,166 

5,041 

195 

lo- 

5 

... 



192,205 

95,744 

991 

District total, 

1,272,408 

630,576 

195,201 

99,921 

337 

I8« 

6,079 

2,390 

81 

3 

1,474,106 

732^3/6 

520 3 


The area in 1881 is given in the census forms as 2 8o3T square miles ; 
and the population, 1,474,106, was distributed amongst five towns' and 3,504 
villages; the houses in the former numbering 31,110, and in the latter 
257,537. The males (741,730) exceeded the females (732,376) by 9,354, or ‘6 
per cent, of the total population only. The density per square mile was 520'3 ; 
the proportion of towns or villages per square mile 1'23, and of houses 101 '8. 
In the towns 5 '46 persons, and in the villages 5'6 persons, on an average, were 
found in each house. In the nine years between 1872 and 188!, the total po- 
pulation had increased by 77,865, the Increase in the males being 25,660 and 
in the females 52,205. The total increase amounts to 5‘5 per cent. This 
higher rate of increase among females points to greater accuracy in their 
enumeration at the recent census. 

Following the order of the census (1881) statements, we find the persons 
Christians by race. returned as Chri.stiaus belonging to the following prin- 

cipal races; — British-born subjects, 1,902 (239 females) ; other Europeans, 
1,407 (750 females'; Eurasians, 1,817 (944 females); Armenians, 43 (21 
females) ; natives, 910 (436 females;. The sects of Christians represented in 
Allahabad were the Churches of England and Rome, Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Methodists (Wesleyans and unspecified), Armenians, and Lutherans. 

The relative proportions of the sexes of the main religious divisions of the 


Relative proportion of P^P^'^tion as returned by the census were as follows 

the Bexes of the main re- Ratio of males to total population, '5032 ; of females 
ligiousdivisiona. 

of Christians, ’0041 ; and of Jains, '0002 : ratio of Hindu males to total Hindu 

* Daraganj (1.3,i59)is set down in the census papers as a separate town. It is, however a 
purt of tue muaicipality of Allahabad, ^ 
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population, '5044 ; of Muhammadan males to total MubammaJan population, 
'4917 ; of Christian males to total Cliri.'tian population, ‘6068 ; and of Jain 
males to total Jain population, ‘4481. 

Of single persons there were 201.570 males and 191,171 females; of 
married, 403,806 u<ales and 400,603 females ; and of 
^^Conjugal condition and ■^yi(]owed, 46,261 males and 128,602 females. The 

total minor population (nnder 15 rears of ago) was 
529,062 (255,095 females), or nearly o6 per cent.; and the following table will 


show at a glance the ages of tiie two principal classes of the population, with 


the number of single, married, and widowed at each of the .ages given : 









Mauas{UAD.\.\3. 



Single. 

MarTied. 

. 

Widowed. 

Single. 

Married. 

IF idowed. 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Up to 8 
y€&r3 

162.427 

141,823 

10,866 

18,730 

231 

286 

24,583 


342 


13 

14 

9-14 

43,663 

15,716 

29,035 

42,614 

667 

788 

9,490 

6,389 

1,617 


3^! 

60 

16-19 ... 

17, ‘108 

1,867 

28,403 

36,284 

I,0i2 

949 

3,803 

91‘2 

2,779 

5.352 

74 

124 

SO-24 

10,449 

627 

37,104 

69,<»34 

1,777 

2,124 

2,000 

349 

4,946 

8,30» 

209 

295 

25 29 ... 

7,998 

486 

49,958 

58.347 

3,037 

4,396 

993 

190 

6,977 

9,2c 6 

S5S 

599 

30-39 ... 

7,920 

571 

87.570 

83,923 

7,083 

1 6,653 

668 

200 

I 2,960 

2,8U9 

779 

2,227 

40-49 ... 

3,680 

255 

59,559 

43,156 

8,2^2 

20,434 

262 

lib 

9,732 

7 351 

939 

3,694 

60-39 ... 

2,023 

103 

33,365 

16,037 

8,696 

27,416 

109 

70 

5,722 

2,773 

1,134 

4,270 

60 and up- 
■wards ... 

1,361 


18,S2S 

6,024 

10,190 

32,867 

94 

61 

3,664 

1,101 

1,700 

6,115 

Total ... 

' 24G,729j 161,622 

354,188 

357,152 

40,915 

111,902 

42,U02 

31,307 

48,739 

1 1 

|6J,526j 6,239 

16,388 


Of Christians three males are returne'l as married under the age of 10 


years, and two males and two females between 10 and 15. There was no Chris- 
tian widower or widow under 15 years of .age. 

Of the total population, 128,003 (73.360 females), or 8 6 per cent., are 


Distribution by birth-place. 


returned as borji outside the liinitsofthe district. 
Of the total population, 1,418,587 (729,617 
females), or 96’2 per cent., are returned as unable to read and write and not 


Distribution according to edu- under instruction ; 41,921 (1,908 females), or 2 8 

per cent., are showm as able to read and write ; 
and 13,598 (851 femules\ or nearly one percent., as under instruction. Of 
those able to read and write 31,050 (483 females), and of those under instruc- 
tion 8,320 (229 females), were Hindus. Tlie Mnliammadans who came under 
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those categories were 7,313 (162 females), and 3,946 (99 females) respectivelj. 
Of Christians, 3,461 (1,260 females) are returned as literate, and 1,308 (523 
females) under instruction. 

The census returns exhibit the number of persons of unsound mind by 
Tiifii-nities : persons of unsound and sex for all religions represented in the 

district — the religions of course beiu<r those to 

o o 

which by common repute these unfortunates are suppo-ed to belong, or the reli- 
gions of their parents. The total for all ages was 178 (69 females), or ’012 per 
cent. The largest number of males ^31) were of the ages from 30 to 40 years, 
and of females (201, from 20 to 30. In this category, 7 males and 8 females 
are returned as of ages over 6J.” Distributing tliem by reli<rious, Hindus 
thus afflicted were 132 (46 females), of all ages from under five upwarJs, the 
highest munbers being 31 (11 females) between 20 and 30, and 32 (8 females) 
between 30 and 40 years. Of Muhammadans, there were 43 (21 females), the 
highest iiurabers being 10 (7 females) between 20 and 30, and 11 (4 females) 
between 30 and 40 years. Of Christians, there were 1 male and 2 females of 
uiisouud mind. ISlo members of other religions are returned as of unsound mind. 


The total number of blind persons is returned as 5,003 (2,786 females), or 
„ , r , , . ’04 per cent. Of these, near! v one-third, or 1,499 

(^58 females), were “over 60;” 7 j 2 (418 
females) between 50 and 60; 705 (401 females) between 40 and 50; 625 (336 
females) between 30 and 40; 618 (329 females) between 20 and 30; 175 (74 
females) between 15 and 20; 270 (100 females between 10 and 15; 242 (111 
females) between 5 and 10; and 147 (59 females) under 5 years. Of the total 
number, 4,235 (2,361 females were Hindus; 754 (420 females; Muhammadans; 
and 14 (5 females) Chiistians. 

Of deaf mutes there were 835 (313 females', or 056 per cent., the largest 
_ ^ number, 153 (42 females), appearins amono’ 

persons from 20 to 30 years, and the others 
being pretty evenly distributed over ages from 10 upwards. Of deaf mutes 
681 (251 females) were Hiudus, 151 (62 females, Muhammadans, aud 3 
Christians. 


Deaf mutes. 


The last infirmity of which notice was taken at the recent census was that 

of leprosy. There were 361 (80 females) 
afflicted with this disease, the percentage to the 
total population being '024 : so that two in every ten thousand of the popula- 
tion were, on the average, lepers. Of the total number, 317 (66 females) were 
Hiudus, and 42 (14 females) Muhammadans; also two male Cliristians were lepers. 
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The printed census returns of 1881 give the following details with re- 
gard to the principal Hindu castes. They hare 
ndu castes. heen named in the order of numerical impor- 


tance in this district 


Name of caste. 


General occupation. 


Total 

population. 


Brahman 

Chamar 

Aliir 

Kiirmi 

Piisi 

Kachlii 

Bajont 

Bania 

Gaii.'iria 

Mallah 

Teli 

I.oliir 

Kumhir 

Kalwar 

Kayasth or Kayatb 

Kori 

N4i 

Dhobi 

KahSr 


Agriculturist, minister of Hindu religion, &c. 

Leather woii, labourer, &c. 

Cattle-breeder, milk-seller, cultivator 
LTUdholder, cultivator 
Vil age watchnitin, cultivator ... 

Gardener, field labourer ... 

Landowner, cultivator 
Trader, ntoney-lender 
Shiep and goat-breeder, wool-spinner 
Boatman 

Oil-maker ... ... 

Blacksmith ... ... ... 

Potter 
Distil'er 

Clerk, scrivener ... ... ... 

Weaver ... ... ... 

Bather ... .. ... 

Washerman ... 

Palanquin bearer, water-carrier, waternut grower, 
fi'berman ., ... ... 


Bhurji .4. I 

Grain-parcher ... ... ... ... | 

13,742 

Bodha ♦ • 1 

Landowner, cultivator 

13,428 

Bbangi •• 

Sweeper 

9, '08 

Suiiar 

Giild^raitb ... ... ... 

8,497 

lionia 

Excavat T, field labourer, saltpetre-maker 

8,058 

Tamoli 

Betel-leaf seller ... 

7,775 

Bhat 

Ballad singer 

6,021 

Khat'k *•' 

Butcher ... ... 

4.503 

Bfirhui ••• 

Carnenter ... ... 

4,046 

Maii 

Gaideiier 

3,682 

Gosain 

Devotee 

1,931 

Jat 

Cultivator 

350 

Gujar ••• 

Landholder and agriculturist... 

76 

Dhanuk 

V'llage messenger, waichinau ... 

58 

Bbar 

Agriculturist 

53 

Bom 

Bamboo basket-m.oker singer and dancer 

34 

Bhuinhar 

Landholder aud cultivator 

6 

Unspecified 

Total, Hindus 

65,047 

1,272,408 


132,294 
] 49,449 
144,819 
l34,5S0 
98,119 
59,72.3 
60,703 
41,300 
40,8 1 9 
38,492 
26,641 
25,570 
24,022 
20,829 
19,336 
18,874 
17,611 
17,536 

16,106 


In the following brief account of the castes of the district the traditional 


classification into four chief castes (Brahman, Rajput, Vaisya, and Sudra) has 
not been followed. The order in avhich it is supposed that the principal tribes 
have occupied the district has been taken in preference. The materials for this 
account have been mainly derived from a note on the subject contributed by 
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Mr. G. H. M. Ricketts, a former Collector of Allahabad, to the census report 
of 18(55, and from Mr. Porter’s Settlement Report (chap. III.) 

That the Bhars, who are regarded as having at one time had entire posses- 
sion of this district, should now be represented 
by only 53 members, is not a little remarkable 
when we find them still the most numerous of all the so-called Hindu castes in 
Azamgarh (77,942) and with over 50,000 in Gorakhpur and Ballia. In this 
district they are confined to three villages in Khairagarh parganah, which were 
settled with the heads of the Bhar community by Mr. Montgomery in 1839. 
Tradition connects the existing members with the original stock; but what 
became of the many other communities of the tribe that are shown, by their 
remains in the shape of forts and tanks, to have once flouiushed here, is one of 
the puzzles of Indian mediseval history. The popular idea is no doubt that 
they were exterminated or else driven from their lands into other parts of the 
country. An opinion has, however, been hazarded, and it deserves considera- 
tion, to the effect that the Bhars may, about the time of the Muhammadan 
conquest, have become to a large extent absorbed into the Hindu system, changing 
their name for that of some Aryan community into which they were admitted. 
The writer, who has given expression to this opinion (Mr. W. 0. Benett, in 
an article ‘‘ On the Bhar Kings of Oudh,” published in the Indian Antiquary, I., 
265), thinks that the Bhar king, who ruled from Malwa to Mirzapur and Fyza- 
bad, with his principal strongholds at Kalanjar and Kara, got himself admit- 
ted as a Kaj’ath into the Hindu system. His dynasty lasted, according to 
the same authority, ftr a century and a half, and was ovcrchrown in 1247 A, D. 
H is descendants were promoted to be Kshatris and are now known as Chandels. 
It has, indeed, been suggested that Chandel may be a slight change from 
Chandal (out-caste) just to give the latter word a better flavour. Such changes 
are not uncommon ; for example, the Muhammadan chiefs of Manikpur 
called themselves Raje instead of Raja. The subject is one of some interest, but 
cannot be followed up here. It may, however, be noticed that the period at 
which the present district of Allahabad was under a Bhar ruler is a compara- 
tively recent one, contemporaneous wdth Mahmiid’s conquest of Northern 
India. This Bhar occupation appears to have followed upon a previous period of 
Aryan occupation, during which the aboriginal races had been driven into the 
hills. Their re-entry upon their old possessions took place after the ruling Aryan 
tribes had become enfeebled by the long struggle between Brahmanism and 
Buddhism. The waves of Muhammadan invasion, however, drove the Rajput 
tribes from the northern part* of Upper India, and again the aborigines had to 
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give way either, as one opinion has it, fleeing to the south and east before the 
Edjput invaders, or, according to the other view that has been mentioned, 
becoming, at least to some extent, absorbed into the ranks of the latter. 

Mr. Ricketts mentions two traditions regarding the fate of the Bhars. One 
is that they were almost all cut off by invaders from Jaunpiir ; the other is that 
they fled eastwards and received some territory from the neighbouring chiefs, 
whoeverthey were, in the Bhadohi parganah (Mirzapur district). Several villages 
and bazars, he remarks, bear the name of the last and greatest Bhar king, the 
Raja Li'li, Remains of old Bhar forts and villages are not uncommon in par- 
ganah Khairdgarh; and, probably, in this wild and jungly country the Bhars 
remained undisturbed long after they had been driven out of the more civilised 
tracts. Tradition tells that they were finally expelled by the ancestors of the 
present Manda Raja. According to Mr. Ricketts it was the Rajput followers 
and soldiers of the Muhammadan invaders that drove the Bhars out of Barah 
and Arail. He tells us that three influential local castes or clans of the present 
day claim an admixture of Bhar blood, an admission that may seem to favour 
the theory of partial absorption to which allusion has been made. “These 
are,” he writes, “ the Bburors, Gurhors, and Tikaits. The tw'o former are not 
numerous or influential; they are landed proprietors in the southern portion of 
this district, and appear to be a connecting link between the higher castes, 
who are generally landed proprietors, and those inferior castes whose lot is ser- 
vitude. The Tikaits are numerous and possess much influence; they are descend- 
ed from one of three Chauhan leaders under a Bhar chieftain.” Unfortunately, 
the castes or clans designated Bhurors, Gurhors, and Tikaits cannot be certainly 
identified with any names included in the census returns of 1865, 1872, and 
1881. It is possible that by ‘ Bhurors’ Mr. Ricketts intended the Bhadaurias, 
by ‘ Gurhors’ the Gaharwars, and by ‘ Tikaits ’ the Dikhits. The assertion, 
therefore, made in the above extract regarding the ‘ claim ’ made by three 
influential castes or clans to an admixture of Bhar blood, must pass unverified, 
although prund facie it seems scarcely probable that any ‘ claim ’ to such 
a connection would be preferred. 

The Bhars were, as we have seen, subjugated or expelled by the Rajputs. Of 

these the first in the field were the Eathaurs, whom we 
Rajputs. „ j . . 

hud in possession of the Doab tracts at the invasion of 

Shahab-ud din in 1193A.D. They were then defeated and retreated south- 
east into Khairagarh, the greater part of which parganah and a portion of 
Arail is still held by the Gaharwars, a branch of the Rathaur family. The 
Baghels of Barah belong to the royal family of Rewah in Bundelkhand, and 
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also date back to tlie period that preceded the Muhammadan conquest. The 
name Baghel is, according to BIr. Ricketts, derived from a legend that Baghar- 
deo, the founder of the race, was when a child fed on the milk of a tigress, and 
the wliole tribe is said to take great pride in this quaint tradition (see Supple- 
mental Glossary, I.) A Baghel may not inarr\^ with a Baghel under penalty of 
excommunication. The Chaudel is by some said to be such an out-cast Baghel. 
Mr. Ricketts writes of the Baghels that “ the most notorious gang of dacoits 
who for three generations have infested the south of this district are of this clan, 
and their claim of consanguinity with the Rewah Maharaja has ensured their 
constant protection in his territories.” 

Such are the more ancient Rajput clans. Others, under the names of 
Thakurs. Chauhans, and Chhattn's (Kshatris'', probably joined the Muham- 
madan standard under their various leaders, and settled down in different parts 
of the country when it was conquered. Thus we have the Bisen Rajputs in 
the Dofi,h and Kiwai, the Nanwak and Chiindan in Nawabganj and Soraon, the 
Tissauia (Tahisaha of the census returns/ in Sikandra and Mah, the Monas in 
Mah and Kiwai, and the Bais in Jhiisi and Arail. None of these can trace their 
origin further back than the Bluhammadan invasion. Those who claim con- 
sanguinity with the Oiidh tribes are naturally to be found in the trans-Ganges 
parganabs, as these formed a part of Oudh territory; those who claim a common 
ancestry with tlie Rajputs of Mainpuri and other tribes in the upper Doab 
districts are to be found in the Doab parganabs. South of the Jumna we meet 
with the only colony of Parihar Rajputs who came from Mainpuri. They are 
well known for their former practice of infanticide, but seem now to have given 
it up. Near them, in the Barah parganali, are some Ban Rais fiimilies. The 
Bais proper are Oudh Kshatris. These are of that clan aho, and the prefix 
“ Ban” commemorates the fame of tlieir leader in former days, who exterminated 
the races that lived in the forest [ban) and took their villages. For the Tissania 
(Tahisaha) clan Mr. Ricketts gives one of those derivations founded on “bad 
history, impossibilities, and faucifui stories” that, he tells us in the preface to 
his note, are firmly believed by the clans whose Muportance they exaggerate. 
For ‘ Tissania’ we are told to read ‘ Tegh Shaiiigali,’ a strange compound that 
is said to mean ‘ sword of the king,’ and to be explained by a tradition that 
Timiir Shah sent the founder of the cl:in from Etawah to wrest a tract of 
country in these parts from the Bhars. This will ,=erve as a sample of the folk- 
lore regarding the immigrations of the clans into this district that awaits collec- 
tion. Of its value for the purposes of historical reconstruction it would be 
hazardous to express an opinion. 
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Cases (mostly compulsory) are not wanting of Rajputs being converted to 
Muhammadanism. In one family the title of malik was given to an apostate 
Tissania. This man was imprisoned for non-payment of his revenue to Dehli. 
He never paid, but obtained his freedom by apostacy. The Baghel Muham- 
madans are descendants of a Rewah chief, a staunch adherent of Akbar Shah, 
who, in return for his services, gave him whatever country he could obtain 
from the Bhars across the Ganges. The Baghel chief, out of gratitude, apos- 
tasised. In Chail there is one elan of Chauhan Muhammadans ; in Masari, 
a village in Mab, is a colony of professed Saiyids, whose Hindu ancestry is 
undoubted. In Akbar’s time (1596) the Rajputs held all Khairagarh, Barah, 
and Manjhanpur, the north of Soraon, and the west half of flandia. Subse- 
quently to this the}’’ were driven out of Karari and the south of Kara by the 
Saiyids, who, under Saiyid Hisdm, destroyed their stronghold Kosam, replac- 
ing it by the Muhammadan city of Hisamabad. Across the Gauges, too, the 
old Kshatri proprietors gradually disappeared before the encroachments of 
Muhammadans and others. In Arail, the Bais Rajputs from Jhdsi obtained 
holdings ; the Baghels and Gaharwars in Barah and Khairagarh, backed up 
by their caste-fellows in Rewah and Kantit, managed to hold their own all 
through, as also did the Bisens in Atharban. They managed to do the same, to 
a certain extent, during the critical time from the cession (1801) to the 1844 
settlement, in spite of tho fanners appointed by the British Government. The 
Rjljputs were the principal sufferers during the last settlement. Their property 
diminished twelve per cent, during the forty years. In the Dodb the Bisens 
have been displaced by Banias and other castes to the extent of 25 per cent. 
The trans-Ganges Rajputs lost nearly a third of their possessions. Confiscations 
for rebellion have almost wiped out the Nandwag (or Hanwak) Rajputs of 
Kawabganj from the list of zainludars. The Chandhans* remain, though with 
diminished possessions. Two out of four small talukas in Soraon held by 
Bais Kshatrjs have passed away from them. Some 40 per cent, of the Tissania 
estates in Sikandra, and of those of the Bais Rajputs in Jhtisi, have fallen into 
the hands of Muhammadans and Banias. In Mah and Kiwai the Rajputs have 
suffered less than anywhere else in the trans-Ganges tract. The Monas and 
Bisens retain many of their ancestral estates. The Monas of Dubaha and 
Kiwai have almost ruined themselves by extravagance and bad management. 

Turning from the historical aspect of the caste to the present position and 
numbers of the clans, as shown by the recent census, we find the most 

* This clan is not apparently represented in the recent census returns. Mr. I’orter (^Settle- 
ment Jiepoitj page ai) spells the name Chindao. The statements in the text are made on hit 
authority. 
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Iniportant, in point of numbers, are the Bais, Bisen, Gaharwar, Sombansi, ard 
Tahisaha ; all of which bad, in 1881, more than 2,000 members. The following 
list shows, in alphabetical order, the names of alt the Kajput clans returned by the 
census of 1881, published in the separate volume of Sex Statistics as having 
upwards of 100 members : — 


Clan. 

Total population. 

Females. 

Bachhgoti 

*«• ••• 


l,76i 

803 

Bagbel 

fM ••• 

... 

1,935 

993 

Baia ... 



12,196 

6,359 

Baraphar 


• 4. 

132 

65 

Bhadauria 

*•« 

... 

232 

118 

Bhala SuUan 

•«> ••• 


£>51 

104 

Bhngchandi 


... 

138 

59 

Bilkbaria 

••• ••• 

... 

IS6 

51 

Bisen ... 

... 

4A4 

10,165 

4,668 

Bunilela ... 

. , ... 

4*4 

354 

136 

Ohandel 

»». 

... ! 

l,fi67 

733 

Chaiihan 


••• ! 

1,083 

47 2 

Dichohhit 

..a 


106 

48 

Dikhit ... 

144 4*4 


666 

281 

Dtigbans 


... 

188 

65 

Gaharwir 




3 8.6 

1,630 

Gautam 


... 

876 

4ul 

darahia 


... 

102 

45 

Kachhwiba 



£>84 

121 

Kanhpuria 

... ... 


485 

160 

Kasaria 



£>54 

107 

Monas ... 

••• t.. 

444 

1,907 

836 

ftandwag (Nanirak; 


• •• 

265 

126 

Pauwar 



33T 

145 

Panhar ... 

444 »44 


205 

102 

Parkahi 

.44 4.4 

... 

418 

215 

Rughubansi ... 

... ... 

«A4 

645 

276 

Kaikwar 



298 

126 

Rajknmar ... 

•** .4. 


10^ 

44 

Hajwar 


• •• 

105 

32 

Kathaur 

»4 

... 

207 

lis 

Sengar 


... 

484 

229 

Sengarwar 


4«4 

]&1 

57 

Sombansi 

••• ••• 

... 

2,95ft 

1,228 

Sonak 

•44 ,44 


1,161 

624 

SurajbanBi <.4 

... 


269 

131 

Tahisaha 



2,393 

935 

Takan 

444 444 


199 

86 

Tonwar 

•44 


no 

5(> 

Unspecified 

... .44 

.4. 

241 

95 

Specified clans with less than 100 members each 

... 

1,417 

639 


Total 

• 44 

50,703 

22,317 


With the Rajputs came the Brahmans, their priests, w'hose possessions are said 

to have beenobtained originally by grant from the kin ors 

Brahmana. . . o o 

of Kanauj, given them that they might reside near the 
city of Allahabad, and the sacred place of pilgrimage, Tirbeni. “ The Brahman 
zamiudars,” writes Mr. Porter, in his Settlement Report, “ are of two kinds, the 
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Sarwarias and Chatrsals. The latter are said to be spurious Brahmans ; and are 
called inditFerently Cliaudhris or Chatrsals. The Hirapuri Pandes of Arail belong 
to this stock.” In Kara are the Chhappan Pandes, descendants of the “fifty- 
six” grandsons of one prolific Brahman in that parganah. The Chaudhris have 
now large possessions on the banks of the Ganges. Their account of them- 
selves is that their founder was a saint from Gorakhpur. In a great strait, 
a Muhammadan king at Jhiisi required the prayers of all pious men. This 
Brahman’s prayers were considered of such efficacy that he received in 
reward eighty-four villages still peopled by his descendants 

Until Akbar’s time, as we learn from the Ain-i-Akbari, Brahmans con- 
tinued to hold the parts about the sacred Tirbeni, viz., Chail, .Nawabganj, 
Phiilpur, and Arail. For the next ‘250 years we have no complete record of 
the proprietary, but before 1844 Shaikhs and Saiyids had displaced them to a 
certain extent in Chail and across the Ganges. In Arail, too, they had snfi'ered 
from incursions of the Pathans from the west, of the Bais Rajputs from across 
the Ganges, and of the Gaharwars from the south. An increase in their |)osses- 
Bions, however, took place towards the end of the period, in consequence of the 
absorptive powers of the notorious arnil Babu Deokinandan of Soraon and of 
the Raja of Benares, who held parganahs Handia and Arail in farm. Durintr 
the last settlement, too, there was a slight increase in the area held by Brah- 
mans, chiefly in Atharban, Chail, Nawabganj, Sikandra, Jhiisi, and Arail. 
The greater part of the increase was in the last-mentioned parganah, and was 
due to extensive purchases made by Ajudhia Bakhsh Sinh, the he id of the 
Hirapuri Pandes, and one of the largest landholders in the district. In Nawab- 
ganj the confiscated estates of the Nandwak Rajputs were granted in reward 
for loyalty to Babu Shiushankar Sinh of Anapur, a descendant of Deokiuandan. 

The Kayaths, following in the wake of Muhammadan conquest, had in 
KSyaths. Akbar’s tin.e obtained a sliglit footing in Kara, up 

till then the seat of Government. By 1844 they had 
also succeeded in establishing tiierasalves in parganah Chad. Their possessions 
increased slightly in the trans-Jumna parganahs during the last settlement and 
decreased in the Doab. In Kara is one family of Musalmans who were origi- 
nally Kayaths, but apostatised. They retain their Kayath customs as far as 
is compatible with their new religion. 


The Banias up to the beginning of the last settlement had obtained a 

Banias. «nly. They have 

more than doubled their property, however, during the 
last forty years, and may now be found in every parganah in the district,” 
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Extensive purchases have been made in the Dodb and trans-Jumna tracts by 
Gaya Prasad, Manohar Das, Jagat Narain, all Khatris, and all three residents 
of Allahabad ; while across the Ganges, Manik Chand of Pluilpur made large 
acquisitions which now belong to his son Partab Chand, at present a minor 
under the Court of Wards. 

The Kurnils and Kachhis are, with the exception of the Brahmans, the 
largest cultivators in the district, and are certainly 
Knrmis, Kal wars, Pails, &o. The Kurmis of Sarai Xkil are landholders, 

have extended their property, and through thrift and good management are 
flourishing and well-to-do. Kurmis hold much fertile land round the city, which 
they cover with market gardens and cultivate very highly. Allaliabad contains 
more Kalwars than any other district in the North- W^est except Gorakhpur. 
They and the Pasis are well known for their otfences against the excise laws- 
The watchmen of the district nearly all come from the latter class. Khatiks 
are not numerous in the district; but have obtained an evil notoriety from 
their thievish propensities. The other castes in the list call for no particular 
notice in this district, as all have been described elsewhere in this series. 

From the vernacular lists compiled in the census office the following 
The “ unspecified” of the appear to be the details of the •‘unspecified” castes, 
and they are added here as it may be of interest to 
ascertain them. Many of them doubtless belong to soma of the foregoing 
under which they would have been ranged but for the omission of the princi- 
pal caste in the schedules : — 


Name of caste. 


General occupation. 


Total population. 


Arakh 

Bahelia 

Baiswar 

Banmanas 

Banaphor 

Bargahi 

Bari 

Chauhan 

Chhipi 

Chiibdar 

Chfirihar 

Cabgar 

Darzi 

Devotees ( 

Dbuaar 

Gandharp 

Gandhi 

Gbogha 

Ghosi 

Gokain 

Halwai . 


Cultivator, village servant 
Fowler 

Cultivator, landowner .. 
Rope, string and mat-maker 
Ramboo worker 
Leaf-plate maker, servant 
Leaf-plate seller, torchbearer 
Agriculturist, landowner 
Calico-printer 
Servant 

Manufacturer of iac bracelets 
Leather vessel (Jcuppa) maker 
Tailor ... 

Mendicant ... ... 

Trader 

Dancer, singer 
Scent seller .. 

Rope-maker ... 

Milkman, cultivator ... 

Worker in wood ... 

Confectioner 
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Name of caste. 

General occupation. 

Total populatiod. 

Joria ... 

Weaver, day labourer ... ... ... 

11 

Joshi .*• 

Servant, receiver of alma ... 

901 

Kacbhar ... 

Cultivator ... ... ... ... 

12 

KanchaQ 

Dancer, prostitute ... 

98 

EAndu 

Cultivator, shopkeeper ... .> 

SI 

Kanjar ». ... 

Uope-niaker, trapper ... 

799 

Eap»ria 

Beggar 

34 

Earnatak ... 

Rope-dancer ... 

] 

Eashmiri ... 

Merchant a*. ... .•» 

4.3 

Ehangar ... 

Chaukidar, thief ... ... 

40 

Ebatii ... 

Merchant, servant ... 

3,559 

Eol 

Coolie, fisherman 

25,862 

Eotwar 

Cultivator ... ... ... 

283 

Ennjra 

Greengrocer 

468 

Mababrahmaa <*« 

I'erformer of funeral ceremonies of Hindus 

103 

MarwAii ... 

Merchants ... ... 

58 

Meo 

Cultivator, cattle-breeder 

273 

^andbansi... 

Cultivator, landowner ... 

IS 

««• ««• 

Acrobat ... ... 

773 

Otibia ••• 

Worker in iron ... , , 

182 

Fahri ... 

Cultivator, village watchman 

183 

Bangrez ... 

Ryer 

» . 

Eekwar ... ... 

Cultivator, l.andowner ... 

5 

Saikalgar ... ... 

Metal polisher ... 

23 

Soiri ... ... 

Cultivator ... ... ... ... 

493 

Tarkihar ... 

“Tarki” maker ... ,,, ... 

283 

Tirmali ... ... 

Toddy drawer ... ... 

I7S 

Tharu 

Cultivator ... 

1,839 

Turi 

Basket-maker, coolie ... 

66 

Umar ... 

Trader 

IS 

Ved 

Leaf-plate maker ... ... ... 

13 

Unapecifled ... 


2,214 


Total 

65,647 


The above list has some interest for the enquirer into caste distinctions. 
It shows how impossible it is to arrive at a complete classification of the castes 
on any theory such as the traditional demarcation into four grand divisions. 
We may make the classification, but it will not be in accord with the sentiments 
on the subject entertained by the people themselves. Another matter upon 
which the list throws light is the extent to which new castes are constantly 
arising, based on the adoption by a portion of a community of some new employ- 
ment. The line between castes and occupations is not a hard-and-fast one, but 
the two modes of classification are often inextricably mixed. The following 
notes on the names in the above list may be added, but an exhaustive examina- 
tion has not been attempted. 

Chauhan is a well-known Rajput sub-division, but there are large numbers 
of Chanhans (said to be properly called Chuhans and to be derived from 
cMha, a rat) in the Moradabad and other northern districts, who do not claim 
to be R&jputs (see Moradabad, page 65). Chobdar and Ohurihar are more 
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certainly derived from oocupations. Dabgars are a low caste employed in the 
manufacture of large leathern vessels for holding ghi, and of vessels for storing 
flour and glue. Dhiisar is the name of a subdivision of Banias. Ghosi is the 
name of a clan of Ahirs. Gokains are not mentioned in Mr. Sherrin^’s work, 
and appear only in this district. Joshi is the title of a class of Brahmans who 
follow astrology as a profession, and earn a subsistence by casting nativities. 
Kachhar is the name of a class of cultivators, numbering only 290 in the entire 
North-Western Provinces and OuJh. The word may have some connection 
with the term “kachhar” applied to lowlying alluvial lands. Kanchan is the 
Hindu equivalent of Tawaif. Kandu is translated “ sugar-boiler ” (Wilson’s 
Glossary). 

The Khatri has been called “an ethnological puzzle,” as in some res- 
pects he resembles the R&jput, in others the Bauia. A full description of this 
caste is given in Mr. Sheriing’s Hindu Tiiles, I., 277, and mention Las 
been made of it in several preceding notices The Kols muster very strong in 
this district, which contains, according to the census, considerably more than 
a third of the total (63,991) found in these provinces. The only districts 
besides this one where they are found in any numbers are Banda and Fateh- 
pur. They are usually regarded as aboriginal (see Mirzapur, page 71). 
The Kotwdrs are confined to Mirzapur and Allahabad ; and number only 492 
altogether. 

The Mahabrahman is the Acharj of Bombay and the Panjab, and the titles 
are often interchanged. They claim to be Brahmans, but are held in very low 
estimation. In the Panjab they seem to be a separate caste. They assist at 
all Hindu funerals. Marwari and Kashmiri are not properly caste-names, but 
names of occupations, merchants and bankers. Meo is a synonym for Mew4ti 
and many of them are Muhammadans. Nandbansi is a subdivision of Alu'rs. 
Nats are said to be connected with the Gipsies of Europe. A full account of 
them is given in Mr.Sherring’s work, L, 387. They profess to have seven clans. 
Odhias are placed by Mr. Sherriug higher in the scale than the Kumbhis, 
Koris and other agricultural classes. They are not to be confounded with the 
Orbs or Orhias who are separately recorded as “ traders” in the census returns. 
The Soiris and Thdriis are interesting classes from the general idea that they are 
aboriginal. The Tarmali or Tarikash is a small caste of only 885 members in 
all, found scattered from the Tarai to Mirzapur, in places where the toddy palm 
flourishes. Umar is a subdivision of the Bania class, but doubtless they came 
to be separately enumerated from the omission of the generic title. Yed is not 
apparently the name of a caste in any other district. 
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By the recent census the total number of Muhammadans in this district 
was 195,201 (99,221 females). Of these 185,402 

Mahammad ins. . ■ , t i , 

were SSunnis and 9,799 fehias. It is only in the 

Allahabad and Lucknow divisions that the Shias form any considei able frac- 
tion of the Muhammadan population. The only Muhammadan tribe shown 
separately in the census returns is the Mewati with a total of 979. Many of this 
tribe make themselves conspicuous in Allahabad in the character of hired bullies. 
Mr. llicketts writes that “ there is more reliable history and less wild tradition 
in the accounts of the pure iMuhammadau races” than in those of the Kajput 
clans. The existing extent of their possessions is seen from the map “ show- 
ing the actual state of zaminddri po-session in A. D. 1877,” given at page 51 
of Mr. Porter’s Settlement Report, and from the statistics of area and revenue 
that accompany it. Their estates are found in all the parganahs of the district, 
but they hold the largest shares in Chail, Kara, Karari, Arail, Jhusi, Mah, 
and Kiw6i. The main landholding classes are Saiyids, Shaikhs, and Pa- 
thaus. Shaikhs predominate in Chail, Sikamlra, Mali, and Kiwai ; Saiyids 
in Karari, Kara, Soraon, Naw&bganj, and Jhusi ; Pathans in Arail, 

Some, of these families, according to Mr. Ricketts, trace their descent to the- 
time of Mahmud of Ghazni’s invasions (1001-102G A.D.), and others te 
that of Shahdb-ud-din’s conquest of Northern India {circ. 1198 A.D ) But 
the first settlement of Muhammadan tribes in the district is placed later*. 
The Shaikhs, according to Mr. Porter, first obtained their estates in Nawdb- 
ganj and Soraon during the reign of Jalal-ud-diu Khilji (1288-95 A.D.', 
when his nephew Ala-ud-din was governor of Kara and Oudh The Sai- 
yids claim to have held property in the district only from the time of Far- 
rukhsiyar (1713-18 A.D.l, when the actual government of the Allahabad 
siiba was in the hand of the powerful Saiyid minister, Abdullah Khan. The 
earliest date given by the Pathans is, according to Mr. Porter, that of Sha- 
ista Khan, governor of Allahabad, in 1637 A.D., during the reign of 
Shah Jahan. 

But whatever may be the value of these traditions, there is no doubt that 
the Muhammadans had, before the cession, obtained a strong hold upon a 
great part of this district, and that they and some of the more recent Rajput 
immigrants had commeuced a revolution in the proprietary that was com- 
pleted in the early years of British administration ; when, as Mr. Porter 

> In Mr. Kicketts’s n ite, printed in the census report of 1865, will be found many of the 
traditions of the existing Muhammadan communities regarding their origin and entry into 
the district. Ubey have not been reprodoced in these pages as they are admittedly of very 
Blight historical value, but the main conclusions to be derived from them have been given in 
the following paragraphs. 
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writes, “ the system employed put the finishing touches to the rapid dis- 
integration of old families, which had been so successfully commenced by the 
Muhammadan conquerors.” The description of the system alluded to be- 
longs to the fiscal history, but it may be mentioned that at the first settlement 
made of this district, the surety for, and de facto farmer of, the revenues of the 
Doab parganahs was a Muhammadan, Bakar ’Ali, and under his management 
many of the estates now held by Muhammadans in those parganais were 
wrested by fraud and oppression from the old proprietors (^Settlement Report, 
page 51). 

At the conclusion of the last settlement, as at its commencement, Muham-' 
madans ranked next to Rajputs as the largest landholders in the district ; but 
in the thirty years for which it lasted, they, in common with the Rajputs, had 
lost much of their possessions. In Chail confiscations for rebellion account 
for most of the decrease of their property, while in the Karari and trans-Ganges 
parganahs it may be ascribed to reckless extravagance and wanton mismanage- 
ment. The Pathan estates in Arail increased. In Khair^arh Muzaffiar Hnsain 
Kh^, a Saiyid of Oudh, managed to get a hold on the Manda raja in the first 
years of the last settlement. Ghafiir Khan, a former tahsildar, illegally pur- 
chased many Khairagarh estates at auction-sales for arrears. The most pro- 
minent Muhammadan landholders in the district at the present time are Shaikh 
Nasir-ud-din of Mau-Aiina, now In prison for forgery, and Kutb Husain and 
Amir Hasan in Mah. 


The city absorbs all the industries of the district except those that are 
Occupations. purely agricultural. Allahabad itself is the 

only municipality : and with the exceptions of 
Sirsa and Daranagar, and perhaps Karma, there are no trading centres of 
any importance in the whole district. In Sirsa there are a number of traders, 
many of whom have come from Mirzapur. The most remarkable of the 
occupations of the people of Allahabad is that of the Pragwals, or Allahabad 
Brahmans, who act as priests and bathers at all the fairs and occasions when 


strangers come to bathe at the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna, 
particularly at the Mdgh Mela in January. They are a turbulent, licen- 
tious, and unscrupulous class, who give much employment to the criminal 


courts, and are but little fitted for the semi-sacred functions they assume, 
e bankeis and larger tiaders are Khatris and Brahmans. 
The law courts and public offices afford employment to a large, and, on the 
whole, respectable class of Musalmans and Kayaths. The number of practi- 
tioners of medicine, both after the English, Hindu, and Musalman methods 
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— doctors, haids and hakims — is remarkably large. They are probably attracted 
by the large number of sick persons who flock to the sacred Tirbeni. 

At the last census (1881) there were 8,273 persons (37 females) engaged 

in the general or local government of the coun- 
The non-agricultural classes. , , . 

try, the number ot course being unusually large 

in consequence of the presence of the local government and divisional head- 
quarters. Of members of the army, there were 3,301 males. There were 
7,722 persons (1,854 females) engaged in the learned profes.sions with their 
immediate subordinates. Of these 3,712 (907 females) were priests and 
temple officers ; 409 males in some way counected with the law; 669 (281 
females) medical practitioners of sorts ; 1,250 (217 females) musicians ; and 
789 (387 females) actors, these two last classes being probably almost entirely 
composed of dancing-girls and their attendants ; and 815 teachers (53 females). 
The domestic class, i. e., those engaged in entertaining and performing personal 
offices for man, were 10,295 (3,375 females) in number. Persons engaged in 
commerce numbered 14,343 (475 females), of whom 10,565 (114 females) 
were engaged in the conveyance of men, animals, goods and messages. The 
industrial class was composed of 151,909 persons (70,009 females) distributed 
among the following trades : — 


Workers in books ... 

729 

Workers in animal food ... 


3,623 

fi 

musical instruments 

13 

99 

vegetable food 


27,908 


prints and pictures 

3 

99 

drink and stimulants 


6,635 

19 

carving and figures 

22 


grease, guts, bones, ivory 

and 


U 

tackle for sports and games ... 

39 


lac ... 


601 


designs, medals and dies 

1 


skins and feathers 

••• 

1,086 

91 

watches and philosophical 



gums and reeins 

... 

7,907 


instruments ... 

35 


wood ... ... 

... 

1 , 6 S 5 


arms 

7 


baralru, cane, rush, straw 



1* 

machines and tools 

69 


and leaves 

• •• 

6,040 

11 

carriages 

19 


paper ... 


62 

99 

harness 

48 


stone and clay ... 

*•( 

7,355 


boats 

2 


eartheDTTare 


6,643 

19 

houses and buildings ... 

2,860 


glass ... ... 

••• 

5 

99 

furuiiure 

114 


salt ... 

... 

616 

99 

chemicals ... ... 

432 


water ... 

..I 

6,472 

99 

wool 

324 


gold, silver and precious stones, 

2,195 

19 

silk 

1 


tin and quicksilver 

• •• 

116 

,, 

cotton 

36,606 


lead and antimony 


19 

99 

mixed materials ... 

1,303 


copper, brass and mixed metal, 

701 


dress 

24,203 


iron and steel... 

«• 

4,360 

99 

hemp and other fibrous materials 

, 1,261 






The “ indefinite and nonproductive” class included 727,892 persons (443,522 
females), of whom 666,781 (411,783 females) were “ persons of no stated occu- 
pation,” numbering among them the numerous hordes of beggars that infest 
Allahabad. 
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The agricultural class. 


This class is treated of at considerable length in the account of the castes 

of the district. It contains 550,371 individuals 
(213,104 females), of whom 6,702 (1,551 females) 
are persons engaged about animals. The rest are classified by the census 
papers (Form Xil., part 6) as follows : — Landholders also engaged in other 
pursuits, 6,562 (all males) ; landholders not otherwise occupied, 5,588 (1,655 
females) ; cultivators engaged in other pursuits, 25,312 (all males) ; cultivators 
not otherwise occupied, 359,958 (138,124 females) ; agricultural labourers in 
permanent service, 34,539 (3,901 females) ; day labourers, 109,654 (67,873 
females) ; estate office servants, 2,056 (all males) : that is, landholders, 12,150 
(1,655 females), cultivators, 385,270 (138,124 females) ; agricultural labourers, 
144,193 (71,774 females) ; besides persons engaged about animals and 
estate office servants. 

Allahabad, being a well-known place of pilgrimage and resort of travellers 

and beggars, is naturally one of the places in the 
Emigration North-Western Provinces (called ndkas by the 

recruiters) where emigration is most active. During the past ten years 6,161 
emigrants (1,753 females) have left Allahabad, and have proceeded to the 
following places : — 


Year, 

Manri- 

tius. 

Trinidad. 

Pemerara. 

Suri- 

nam. 

Jamaica. 

Guade- 

loupe. 

Natal. 

Saint 

Lucia. 

S 

*3 

E; 

jS 

“3 

S 

to 

•i 

o 

3 

4 

1 

o 

<3 

*5 

c; 

P 

V 

c3 

S 

c 

3 

s 

09 

a 

o 

hR 

3 

o 

IS 

B 

CJ 

(ac4 

Aoril 1872 to Mar., 1S73 

12) 

45 

310 

109 

338 

I3ri! u>2 

21 

193 

1 15 


^ 119 






1873 

„ 1874 

196 

73 

413 

227 

76; 50 

... 


25 

7 

279 


... 

... 


.... 


1874 

„ 1875 

LU 


6^ 

>7 

7 

I 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

8 

3 




1875 

„ 1876 



73 

17 

32 

12 


... 

28 

ll 

... 


6 

1 

• •• 




1S76 

„ 1877 



55' 21 

87 

23 




... 

38 

17 

26 

2 




1877 

„ 1878 


... 

157 

61 

... 

... 

... 

.. 

36 

IS 

... 

... 

18 

2 


2 


1678 

1879 

• •• 


89 

15 

471 

213 






... 

77 

33 

9 

... 


1879 

„ 1880 


. 1. 

127 

65 

152 

38 


... 


... 


.»• 


... 

... 

1 1 - 


1880 

„ 18S1 



173 

67 

109 

331 ... 


63 

26 


... 

69 

11 

... 


> * 

1881 

„ 1881 


... 

95 

35 

>29 

38 

69 

4! 

... 

•• 

14 

6 

97 

41 


•• 

Total for 

10 ye-ars ... 

316 

123 

1,545 

614 



1,400 

544 

171 

6’/ 

345 

173 

331 

142 

291 

93 

9 

s 


The number of villages o' townships is returned by the census of 1881 as 
3,509. Of these, 3.289 had less than 1,000 ; 215 
between 1,000 and 5,000 ; 3 (Mau-Aima, Phulpur 
and Karab) between 5,000 and 10,000 ; one (Daraganj, which, however, is not 
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properly a separate town, vide ante page 39) between 10,000 and 15,000; and one 
(Allahabad city) over 50,000 inhabitants. These are the inhabited sites : besides 
them are numerous villages without a homestead, the cultivators of which live in 
the neighbouring villages. These are for the most part called ‘ chaks.’ In 
all there are 3,956 villages in the All.ahabad district. The mahal is the division 
for the purposes of the collection of Government revenue and usually corres- 
ponds with the mauza, but may be either larger or smaller. The number of 
villages and mahals in each parganah at the recent settlement, and according 
to the settlement classification, w’as as follows: — 


Nvmber oj— 


Name of parganah. 


Maazas. 


Mahab. 


Average 
n limber of 
mahals per 
village. 


Kara 

Atharbau 

Earari 

Chail 


Nawabganj 

Soraon 

Mirzapur Cbauhari 

Sikaodra 

Jbusl 

Mah 

"Kiwii 


Duab tract 


Trans-Ganges tract 


Avail 

Barah 

Ehairagarh 

Trans-Jnmna tract 


Total district 


The greatest subdivision of estates during the last settlement took place in 
parganahs Atharban, Jhusi, and Arail ; most of these are accounted for in three 
large talukas — Pachchhim Sarira in Atharban, Kutwa Jamnipur in Jhusi, 
and Panasa in Arail. In the last mentioned especially there are as many as 
18 or 19 mahals in one village. In Barah and Kliairagarh, owing to the large 
property held by the rajas, estates have been less split up than elsewhere. 

The dwellings of the inhabitants of this district require but a brief notice, 

r,,,ellmgs. generally speaking, resemble those des- 

cribed elsewhere in this series (see Mirzapur, 
Azamgarh, &c.) The ordinary cultivator’s hut is a poor mud shanty of one 
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room, roofed with a loose thatch that is liable to be torn away by every storm 
that blows. The floor of the hut is ordinarily below the level of the ground, 
some of the earth required for the walls having, as a rule, been excavated 
there. Outside is the place where the different members of the family have 
their cooking stoves {chtillid) ; these are made in a small clear space smeared 
with eow'-dung. Often a small patch of tobacco-cultivation (the cultivator's 
private propert}') may be seen by the door, and frequently the whole building is 
eovered with cucumber plants. 

The small farmers usually have two or three of these houses, and in front 
of them is an open court-yard {angan), surrounded by a mud wall. The door- 
ways have doors of rude carpentrj', consisting of two halves, each turning on 
pivots at the side. The opening is thus in the middle, and the door is fastened 
with a chain and staple. The house contains so few valuables, and the children 
are so numerous, that a lock is seldom thought necessary. Tiles take the place 
of the thatch for roofing. 

The larger farmer (usually a person who has sunk from the position of a 
landholder), and the landholder who himself cultivates, live in somewhat better 
houses. Outside is usually a chaldtra, or raised platform of mud, where the 
owner, his family and friends sit during the hot summer evenings. A good- 
sized gate or door leads from the road into a house much resembling those in 
which the people themselves live. In this the cattle are kept, and their rest- 
lessness on the approach of a stranger always arouses the people inside. Behind 
this, which is called the ddldn, is a courtyard, and sometimes at the sides of 
this are cattle-sheds {gicsdrd \ when the owner has many cattle. The courtyard 
is the place where the family cook their food, and for the most part live during 
the day. At the back of all are several sleeping apartments, having flat mud 
roofs, and sometimes a roofed verandah in front. 

A village is usually dominated by one large brick building, rising np, 
square in shape, in the centre of it. If this be in a dilapidated condition, with 
here and there plants and grass growing out on the walls, it probably is the 
residence of the descendants of the old zamindars. These descendants are often 
numerous, each possessing a fractional share of the house. Means, probably, are 
wanting to keep up a building of such a style, even if the owners were a united 
body ; but they are not : “ what is everybody’s business is nobody’s,” and 
what was once a fine house is gradually crumbling to ruin. It is, as above 
stated, usualU' quadrangular in shape, and the doors are often ornamented with 
fanciful carving. Inside is a courtyard surrounded by the dwelling apartments, 
which are often two-storied, with balconies of stone, and windows peeping out 
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here and there. In the south of the district and tow.ards Mirzapur. stone, 
being plentiful, has been largely used in building the better class of houses. 
A house that somewhat answers to the above description when seen from 
a distance, but which, on a nearer approach, is found to be resplendent with 
stucco and whitewash, and has a counting-house on the lower story in front of 
it, usually denotes that the village has passed into the hands of a money- 
lender, who is trying to set up as a country-gentleman. A temple and a grove 
near at hand sometimes show that he is not unmindful of the power to which 
he attributes his prosperity. The dwellings in the towns are of all sorts and 
call for no notice. 

The simplest form of a place for worship met with in the villages is the 

plain platform of earth, sometimes erected round 

Buildines for religious purposes. . , i ^ i .• . i- i 

a sacred pipal tree, and sometimes standing by 
itself. The humble religion of the Chamar usually confines itself to raising a 
platform of this description in honor of Debi. Noticeable in the district are 
huge figures of Rawan. These are made of mud and whitewashed ; they have 
terrific features, and many of the figures are indi cent. They are the work of 
the lower castes, who assemble and hold a fair round them. The villager will 
tell, when asked, how Rawan and Kurakaran, two famous brothers, were 
killed by Ram Ohandar Ji in Lanka Ceylon). A large idol of this descrip- 
tion may be seen at Kohnrar. The liugam, a round stone, usually of a black 
colour, is the symbol of immortality, and a phallic emtdein. It is set up in a small 
masonry structure ; an attendant Brahman usually pours oil over it, and 
polishes it dafiy. Such things are rarely without some flowers strewn about 
them. Sliiwalas of the ordinary type, witli pointed spires and occasionally 
rounded domes, are always found near a village, usually ou the brink of a tank 
or nestling among mango or m'lhu'x groves Many of these are old and 
weather-beaten; but usually they are quite w'hite and fresh-looking, lending 
pictnresqneness to the scene and serving as landmarks to the stranger. These 
ShiwMas usually have the lingam in the centre, while before it crouches the 
sacred bull, and at either side are other attendant figures. 

Where Musalmans are numerous, there is usually seen, at a short distance 
from the village, the 'Idgdh. This consists of a low platform of earth, raised 
a foot or two above the ground, at which all the pious Musahn'ins assemble at 
the festival of the ’Id. At the back of this is a high whitewashed wall, with 
lofty minarets at each end ; while in the centre of this wall, and raised above 
the platform, is the mimhar, or pulpit, from which the maulavi reads the prayers 
and preaches. The ’Idgah seems little used at any other time. The village 
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mosque usually consists of a liigli platform, surrounded on the top by a 
wall. Access is obtained by a flight of steps to a court-yard, at the back 
of which is a large room with three arched entrances, usually closed with 
hangings of matting {tdt), but sometimes by costly quilted curtains. The 
roof of this consists of three domes, a large one in the centre and two small 
ones at the side. 

On the Pabhosa hill, in parganah Atharbau, stands a masonry temple of 
the Jains. It is of great antiquity, and is said to have been built by them when 
the Kosam fort was in their possession. Crowds of Jains come from long dis- 
tances during the cold weather to worship at this place. The temple of Sitlaji 
in Farahimpur-Kolesarmau bears no inscription to show when it was built ; 
but tradition says it was erected in the Kal yiig, over 4,000 years ago. Kara, 
as would naturally be expected from its history, abounds in old temples and 
tombs. Perhaps the most celebrated is the shrine of Saiyi i Kutb-ud-din Mada- 
ni, built in the reign of Raja Jai Chand. It bears, however, no inscription, 
and is now in ruins. Other buildings of this sort in Kara are : the dargdh of 
Khwaja Karak ; the 7nakbara of Maulaua Khwajagi, on the bank of the 
Ganges at the ghat; the Jami’Masjid, built in 1014 Hijri (1605A.D,) ; and 
the Ast/idn of Baba Malah Das, built in Sambat 1739 (A. D. 1682-83; in 
muhalla Bhagat of Kara towru The temples in Allahabad itself are numerous 
and interesting. The chief of them are mentioned in the description of the city. 
The Arail temples are noticed in the article on Arail. 

The dress of the inhabitants of this district may be passed over with merely 

a cur-sory notice. At the time of the Magh Mela 
in January, the different kinds of dress of all parts 
of India are visible in the city of Allahabad, and this to a lesser extent is 
noticeable throughout the year. From its central position, the community of 
Allahabad city is a mixed one ; and any attempt to describe the dresses there 
could but be partial. In the villages throughout the district, the cultivator 
is usually seen working in his d/w(i, or waistcloth, alone. This is made of 
home-spun linen, called gdrha cloth, of a dirty white colour. His coat {tnirzdi) 
is a short one, only coming down to his waist, and consists of the same material. 
The opening is on the chest, and is fastened with strings. The sleeves are 
long and tight. Round his waist he ties a huge waistband ( kamarband) of gdrha, 
of which also is made the thick turban {pagri), which protects his head and 
serves as a cushion when he is bearing a burden. In the hot weather, when 
on a journey, he lets the end loose, and regularly wraps his head up in it. On 
the cold winter mornings he ties a cotton cloth tightly round his head, over his 
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ears and under his chin. He carries a stout lathi, or bamboo stick, some four 
feet in length in his hand, on the end of which, perhaps, swings a blanket. 
A finer linen, called mdrkin, sometimes takes the place of the coarse home- 
spun. Such is the dress of the well-to-do cultivator; but the majority of cul- 
tivators have to do without one or more of these articles of dress, being too 
poor to afford them all. The blanket is usually only worn by the lower 
classes ; those who mn afford it prefer a quilted covering of chintz, lined with 
cotton in the raw state. This is called the razai. 

The dress of the tenant-farmers and the zamindars, or landholders, is of 
course somewhat better. A pair of pdijdmas or trousers, of linen usually 
(nearly always in the case of Musalmans) covers the waistcloth {dhoti), which 
is then of smaller dimensions. The coat (hirta) is of linen and hangs down 
in front and behind. Over it is the fat&hi, a kind of waistcoat, having no- 
sleeves and buttoned up at the front. The saldka is a similar garment, but has 
half sleeves. It and the mirzdi [if worn) are often made of gaudy chintzes. 
The garment of ceremony is the angarMd, a long coat, reaching down to the 
knees before and behind, and fastened on the chest with strings. The opening 
is on the left side of the chest for Musalmans, and on the right for Hindus. 
The only kind of jewellery the men affect are finger-rings, usually of silver,, 
having a Jumna pebble set in them. Most of the tenant farmers have a ring 
of this kind with the name of the owner engraved on it. It then serves as- a 
seal. 

The women wear a short bodice {angiya) of chintz of a bright colour. Some- 
times over this is a similar garment called a choli, A coat, or kurta, over this 
reaches down to the waist ; and the lower part of the body is clothed with 
a petticoat {lahngan ) with ample folds, usually of a red or blue colour. Coolie 
women wear the waist cloth {dhoti) only, Musahnanis trousers ipdijdma^) 
instead of the petticoat. All women wear the orhni or sari, a white linen cloth 
thrown over the head, and answering for a head-dress, as well as to cover the 
body. Even the poorest wear numerous armlets, usually of pewter or lac 
{churi, hdzuband, &e.), and anklets of a similar material. These latter, however, 
are rather small, not being nearly so large as those worn further east in the 
direction of Ghizipur. With women who are better off^, these jewels are made 
of silver, and nose-rings even of gold and coral are sometimes seen. Their 
ears are disfigured by heavy earrings. 

Except in the city, where of coarse a luxurious style of living is frequently 

^ ^ adopted, the food of the inhabitants of this district 

cood. 

is of the simplest kind. The tillers of the soil get 
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very little of its best fruits. They take their meals twice a day, at about 10 
or 11 A.M., and in the evening ; and the grains usually consumed by them are 
the coarser kinds, viz., judr, bdjra, and sometimes a little barley, the particular 
grain varying with the crop that happens to be in season. Their wheat they 
almost invariably sell, and but little rice is eaten by them. The small millet 
called kodon {Paspalum frumentaceiim) is much eaten by cultivators in this 
district. The effects of eating the kisdri ddl are shown on page 22. Mea- 
sures have been taken to reduce its cultivation. The only relish which the 
agricultural labouring man apparently has to his diet is the green stuffs, which 
he calls sdg. These are usually the green shoots of gram, or the young leaves 
of the sarson plant (called kandel). Of fruits he, of course, obtains some, 
chiefly mangoes in the season, and melons that are becoming unfit for the 
market. His hut is often covered with cucumber plants. Ghamars eat the 
dead cattle ; and Pasis annoy the whole village by keeping pigs for their private 
consumption. 

The zamindars are better supplied with food. They and the Ahirs who 
keep cattle are the only persons in the rural parts of the district who can 
afford to eat ghi. They, as a rule, too, eat any game they can get, and also the 
flesh of goats. For the M usihnans, the animal must have had his throat cut 
while a prayer is being muttered over it, and often Hindus are met wdth who like 
their meat killed in this way. Ordinarily, however, the Hindu zamindars do 
not mind how the animal has been killed. They used to kill their goats by cut- 
ting off their heads with one sweep of a sword, but having been disarmed, they 
have now to use the knife. Meat which has been killed in this way is called 
jhatka. The Brahmans alone will not eat flesh or fish. Banias, Kayaths, and 
most classes eat mutton and goat’s flesh. Fish, too, they' are fond of, and the 
supply of this article of food is plentiful in this district. 

Mr. Buck puts the annual produce of food for the Allahabad district at 
300,000 tons and estimating 18 oz. per head per diem as the average amount 
of food consumed (making a total consumption of 267,000 tons), arrives at 
the conclusion that there is a balance for store or export of 33,000 tons. 

As might have been expected from its history, Allahabad abounds in temples 
. . and other objects of antiquity. Information about 

Antiquities. . . „ 

these, however, it is difficult to obtain. It consists 

chiefly of unwritten traditions that are fast dying out ; tli .’se, moreover, 

'Answers to questions put by the Famine CjmmUsioners in terms of the Resulutiou of Gov- 
ernment, North-Western Proviuces and Oudh, No. 1900a., dated ath July, 1878, Chapter I 
Statement V. In the preceding statement the outtum is reckoned at 6 , lS 9 ,ooo cwt., or 306 450 

tooa. 
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■when heard a second time, generally differ from what they were on the first 
hearing. 

The Patalpdri temple in the Fort is thus described in Thornton’s Gazetteer, 

and the description still holds good : — “ Below the 
Fort temple. _ i i i 

Fort IS a subterraneous temple, entered by a long 

passage sloping downwards. Its shape is square, and the roof supported by 
pillars. In the middle is a Unga, or phallic emblem ; and at one end a dead 
forked tree, continually watered with great care by the attendant priests, who 
maintain that it still retains its sap and vitality ; but Tieffenthaler describes it 
as leafless in his time, a century ago. The place is a close, loathsome den^ 
rendered more hideous by obscene and monstrous figures of Mahadeva, Ganesh, 
and other objects of worship ; and is damp from water trickling from its rocky 
walls. This insignificant moisture is alleged by the superstitious to be the 
outlet of the river Saras vati, which is lost in the sands near Thanesar, in Sirhind, 
upwards of four hundred miles to the north-west. Wiiford observes:—' The 
confluence of the Gauga and Yamuna (Ganges and Jumna) at Prayaga is 
called Triveni by the Pauranics, because three rivers are supposed to meet 
there j but the third is by no means obvious to the sight. It is the famous 
Sarasvati which comes out of the hills to the west of the Yamuna, passes close 
to Thanesar, loses itself in the great sandy desert, and re-appears at Prayfig, 
humbly oozing from one of the towers of the fort, as if ashamed of herself. 
Indeed she may blush at her own imprudence, for she is the goddess of learn- 
ing and knowledge, and was then coming down the country with a book in her 
band, when she entered the sandy desert, and was unexpectedly assailed by 
numerous demons r. ith frightful countenances, making a dreadful noise. 
Ashamed of her own want of forethought, she sank into the ground, and re- 
appeared at Prayaga or Allahabad.’ ” 

The underground position of this temple is due to Akbar’s having built up 
the Fort over it. The temple is doubtless of immense antiquity, and the Prdgwals 
will have it that it was built 10,000 years before the Muhammadan conquest f 
Scoffers say that when the AksMi Bat, or “ undying baniyan tree,” rots away, 
it is secretly renewed by its guardians. 

The following is General Cunningham’s account of the Buddhist monument 

of the Allahabad Fort ( Corpus Inscriptiomim Indica- 
Asoka s p . rum, Volume I., p. 37): — “ The well-known Allaha- 

bad pillar is a single shaft of polished sandstone 35 feet in length, with a lower 
diameter of 2 feet 11 inches, and an upper diameter of 2 feet 2 inches. The 
capital of the column was no doubt of the usual bell-shape of Asoka’s other 
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pillars, but of this there is now no trace. The circular abacus, however, still 
remains with its graceful scroll of alternate lotus and honeysuckle, resting 
on a beaded astragalus of Greek origin. This was once surmounted by the 
statue of a lion; but the lion must have disappeared many centuries ago, as, 
W'hen the pillar was re-erected by Jahangir in A. D. 1605, it was crowned 
by a globe, surmounted by a cone, as described and sketched by Padre Tief- 
fenthaler in the middle of the next century (Description de I' hide, par Ber- 
noulli, I., 224). It then stood in the middle of the Fort. 

“ The great inscription of Asoka, containing the same series of six edicts 
which are found on the other four pillars, is engrave! in continuous lines 
around the column. The letters are uniform in size, and are very neatly and 
deeply engraved. But a great portion of the third and fourth edicts, com- 
prising seven lines, has heen ruthlessly destroyed by the cutting of the vain- 
glorious inscription of Jahangir, recording the names of his ancestors. Two 
lines of the fifth edict are nearly' intact, but nearly the whole of the remainder 
has been lost by the peeling off of the surface of the stone. The sixth edict 
is complete with the exception of about half a line. Immediately below the 
Asoka edict comes the long and well-known inscription of Samudra Gupta. The 
upper portion of this inscription is confined between a crack in the stone on 
its left, and two short Asoka inscriptions on its right. The lower one of these, 
consisting of five lines, was translated by Prinsep, and as it refers to Asoka’s 
queens, I propose to name it ‘ the queens’ edict.’ But the upper inscription, 
consisting of four lines, was discovered by myself, and as it is addressed 
to the rulers of Kosarabi, I propose to name it ‘ the Kosambi edict.’ Of 
middle age inscriptions there is no trace, but the mass of short records 
in rudely cut modern Nagari, covers quite as much space as the two. inscrip- 
tions of Asoka and Samudra. Above the Asoka edicts there is a mass of this 
modern scribbling equal in size to the Samudra Gupta inscription. But 
besides this, the whole of the Asoka inscription is interlined with the same 
rubbish, which is continued below on all sides of the two shorter edicts, one 
of which has been half obliterated by the modern letters. Regarding these 
minor inscriptions, James Prinsep remarks (Journal of the Bengal Asiatia 
Society, VI., 967) that ‘ it is a singular fact that the periods at which the 
pillar has been overthrown can be thus determined with nearly as much 
certainty from this desultory writing as can the epochs of its being re- 
erected from the more formal inscriptions recording the latter event. Thus, 
that it was overthrown some time after its first erection by the great Asoka in 
the middle of the third century before Christ, is proved by the longitudinal or 
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random insertion of several names in a character intermediate between No. 1 
and No. 2, in which the m., 6., tic., retain the old form.’ Of one of these 
names he remarks : — ‘ Now it would have been exceedingly difficult, if not 
impossible, to have cut the name No. 10 up and down at right angles to the 
other writing, while the pillar was erect, to say nothing of the place being 
out of reach, unless a scaffold were erected on purpose, which would hardly be 
the case, since the object of an ambitious visitor would be defeated by placing 
his name out of sight and in an unreadable position. The pillar was erected 
as ISamudra Gupta’s arm, and there it probably remained until overthrown 
again by the idol-breaking zeal of the Musalmans; for w'e find no writings 
on it of the Pala or Sarnath type (i.e., of the tenth century), but a quantity 
appears with plain, legible dates from the samvat year 1420, or A. D. 1363, 
down to 1660 odd; and it is remarkable that these occupy one side of the 
shaft, or that which was uppermost when the pillar was in a prostrate position. 
A few detached and ill-executed Nagari names with samvat dates of 1800 odd 
show that ever since it was laid on the ground again by General Garstin, the 
passion for recording visits of piety or curiosity has been at work.’ 

“ I have gone through the mass of modern scribbling in the hope of find- 
ing something that might throw further light on the history of the pillar, and I 
have not been altogether disappointed. I have found seven dates, ranging from 
samvat 1297 to 1398, or from A.D. 1240 to 1341; five ranging from samvat 
1464 to 1495, or A. D. 1407 to 1438; twelve ranging from samvat 1501 to 1584, 
or A. D. 1444 to 1527; three ranging from samvat 1632 to 1640, or A. D. 1575 
to 1583 ; and three of samvat 1864, or A. D. 1807. These dates, combined with 
the total absence of any mediaeval Nagari inscriptions, are sufficient to show 
that the pillar was standing out of the reach of pilgrims scribbling from the 
time of the Guptas until that of the early Musalman kings of Dehli. There 
are then twelve dated inscriptions coming down to near the death of Jluham- 
mad Tughlak. There is not a single record of the time of Firoz Tughlak, which 
leads me to suspect that he may have re-erected this pillar with its globe and 
cone, like those of the Zarin Mlndtr, or golden pillar, at Dehli. But if he did 
set it up, it must have been thrown down again during the troubled times of his 
immediate successors, as the dates begin again in A. D. 1407 and 1408. It 
was next set up by Jahangir in A. H. 1014, or A. D. 1605, to be pulled down 
by General Kyd in A. D. 1798. It was once more scribbled upon in A. D. 
1807, and finally in 1838 it was set up as it stands at present. 

“ From the address of Asoka to the rulers of Kosambi, in the newly dis- 
covered edict, it seems probable that this pillar may have been originally 
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erected in that citf, and afterwards removed to Pray^g or Allahabad. But 
of so, the removal was not made by Jahangir, as I have found amongst the 
modern Nagari records a short inscription of the famous Birbar, the com- 
panion and favourite of Akbar. The words of the short record are as 
follows : — 

1. Samvat 1632, Sake 1493, Margabadi panchaini. 

2. Somwar Gangadas sut Mahdr^ja Birba (r) Sri. 

3. Tirth Raj Prayag ke jatra Saphal lekhitam. 

‘In the samvat year 1632, Sake^ 1493, in Marga, the 5th of the waning 
moon, on Monday, Gangadas’s son, Maharaja Birba (r), made the auspicious 
pilgrimage to Tirth Raj Prayag. Saphal scripsit.’ 

“The samvat date is equivalent to A. D. 1575, and as the building of the 
Fort of Allahabad was finished in A. H 982, A. D. 1572, it is probable that 
Birbar took advantage during one of his attendances on Akbar to pav a visit 
to the meeting of the waters of the Ganga and Yamuna under the holy tree of 
Prayaga. But whatever may have been the occasion of Birbar’s visit, its record 
is suflBcient to prove that the pillar was then hjiug on the ground at Praydga. 
If, then, it was originally erected at Kosambi, it seems highly probable that it 
must have been brought to Praydga by Firoz Tughlak, whose removal of the 
SiwSHk and Mirat pillars to Dehli gives countenance to this suggestion. The 
silence of the Chinese pilgrim, Hwen Thsang, is also in favour of my sugges- 
tion that the present Allahabad pillar was originally set up at Kosambi.” 

The ruined Fort of Garhwa’’ is situated about two miles north of Shiurajpur 

in tahsll Barah. It is situated in a hollow amono- low 

Garnna Fort. i-ii i ” 

hills. On the north side of it is a fine large tank with 

the remains of numerous ghats of cut stone ; and in the neighbouring jungle 

are found cut stones which appear to have formed parts of some building. There 

are but two entrances ; one (the principal^ on the north face, and the second (a 

postern) on the east. The Fort is built on a raised platform to which access is 

obtained by a broad flight of about twelve steps. In shape it is an irregular 

four-sided building with the north-east corner rounded off, having four bastions 

at the corners. Within is an inner fort having only one entrance (on the east 

side) and originally walled off from the outer enclosure. Some of the pillars 

forming the enclosure, w’hich seems to have had cell-like apartments like a sarai, 

* There is an error of four years in this Sake date of 1493, which should he i 632X 135=1497 
Sake. If this was due to Birbar himself, and not to the scribe Saphal, it confirms the account 
of Badaoni, that he was of poor origin. His real name was Mahesh Das, See Blochmann’s JCin- 
i-Akbari, ’ The following .account of the Garhwa fort is taken from notes by Mr. E. 

Atkinson, c.s. 
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are still stanJing. They are of various devices, from plain voluted shafts to those 
elaborately carved all over in panels and belonging to different ages. Mostof these 
pillars have the lower part of the shaft eight-sided, and the middle, sixteen- 
sided, while the upper is plain. The capitals have a four-armed human figure, 
or that of an animal ^elephant, tortoise, or alligator; at each corner. The 
bastions appear to have had three stories roofed by long stone beams resting on 
corbels. On the east side is a small temple, in which are three colossal figures, 
of which two are easily recognizable as Siva and Vishnu. The third is a three- 
headed figure with a moustache, of ruder workmanship than the first two, 
and may be most probably considered as an old form of Brahma, improperly, 
but commonly called a Bhar raja. There are two or three other figures near 
these that appear to belong to the Buddhist period. A large temple is a little 
to the west of the side temple, an 1 overlooks the soulh side of the Fort from 
inside. Between these two temples excavations were made : and a set of 
colossal statues, representing the incarnations {avatar') of Vishnu, were dis- 
covered, and as fresh as if only carved yesterday, except that the noses of 
■^most every one have been broken off. Near the south-west bastion is a 
sm^h^seffiple containing a colossal figure of Krishna and other statuary, ap- 
parently ofSmodern date. A few inscriptions have been collected and trans- 
lated by Generali Cunningham 'vide his Report for 1871-72, Vol. III., page 58). 
Strange to say, tthere is not a single tradition in existence with regard to this 
fort among they^surrounding villages. Over one of the doorways is a frieze 
representing the Ahariot of the sun. 

Garhwa is an olm place and the present remains belong to two distinct periods, 
the earlier to even/Buddhist times, and the repairs of the inner fort and the 
small temple near/ the south-west bastion to recent times. Photographs of 
this fort and the statuary within it were taken at the expense of Government, 
and copies are tqr be found in the office of Government, North-Western Pro- 
vinces, in the Allahabad public library, and with the Asiatic Society in Cal- 
cutta. From the inscriptions it appears that the temple at least, and one of 
the statues, wmre in existence in Sambat 1199, or 1142 A.D. ; and also that the 
place was a stronghold of some Kayath zamindars. But the Buddhist remains 
also show that, long before this date, Garhwa w'as occupied by persons of that 
faith. In 1248 A.D., in the reign of Mahmud, we read of Ulugh Khan 
attacking a rana in the neighbourhood of Kara, who was called Dalak-i-wa- 
Malaki. “ He had many dependants, countless fighting men, great domi- 
nions and wealth, fortified places, and hills and defiles extremely difficult of 
access.” Subsequently it is said that the tract ruled over by this prince lay 
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between Kara and Kalinjar. Ulugb Khan ravaged all these parts, and de- 
stroyed the forts. Garhwa may have been one of these forts ; that it was 
ravaged by Musahnaiis is evident from the mutilation of all the figures now 
existing. This is further probable from the existence of several other similar 
fortified places to the west, in the Banda district, and towards the Rewah 
hills, which may have been properly characterized as “ defiles difficult of 
access.” The statues are good examples of Indian sculpture in the twelfth 
century. 

General Cunningham {Archceoloffical Survey of India, Vol. I., page 301) 
gives a lengthy account of the ancient city of Kosam- 
bi, of which the following is an epitome. The city 
of Kosambi was one of the most celebrated places in ancient India, and its 
name was famous amongst Brahmans as well as Buddhists. The city is said 
to have been founded by (about ISOOB.C.) Kosamba, the tenth in descent from 
Pururavas; but its fame begins only with the reign of Chakra, the eighth 
in descent from Arjun Fandu, who made Kosambi his capital (about 1200- 
1150B.C.) after Hastinapura had been swept away by the Ganges. Kosambi is 
mentioned in the ‘ Ramayana’, the earliest of the Hindu poems, which is 
generally allowed to have been composed before the Christian era. The story 
of Uddyana, king of Kosambi, is referred to by the poet Kalidasa in his Megha 
data or ‘ cloud messenger.’ Kalidasa flourished shortly after A. D. 500. Lastly, 
the kingdom of Kosambi, or Kosamba Mandala, is mentioned in an inscription 
taken from the gateway of the fort of Khara, which is dated in Samvat 1092, 
or A. D. 1035, at which period it would appear to have been independent of 
Kanuj (‘Asiatic Researches,’ IX., 433; Journ., Asiat. Soc., Bengal, V., 731). 
Kosambi, the capital of Vatsa Raja, is the scene of the pleasing drama of 
Ratndcali or the ‘ Necklace,’ which was composed in the reign of King Harsha 
Deva. The date of this notice lies between 607 and 650 A.D. 

“ The name of Ud^aua, king of Kosambi, was perhaps even more famous 
amongst the Buddhists. In the Mahawanso (Tumour’s Mahawanso, page 16), 
which was composed in the fifth century, in the Lolita Vistara, which was 
translated into Chinese between 70 and 76 A. D., and which could not, there- 
fore, have been composed later than the beginning of the Christian era, and in 
other Ceylonese books, Kosambi is named as one of the nineteen capital cities 
of ancient India. In this famous city .also Buddha is said to have spent the 
sixth and ninth years of his Buddbahood (Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, page 
356). Lastly, Hwen Tbsang relates that the famous statue of Buddha, ju red 
sandal-wood, which was made by King Udayana during the lifetime of the 
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Teacher, still existed under a stone dome in the ancient palace of the kings 
(Julien’s Hiomn Tlisang, ii., 283). 

“ The site of this great city, the capital of the later PAndu princes, and the 
shrine of the most sacred of all the statues of Buddha, had long been sought in 
vain. The Brahmans generally asserted that it stood either ou the Gano-es 
or close to it, and the discovery of the name of Kosambi mtndala, or ‘ kingdom 
of Kosambi,’ in an inscription over the gateway of the Fort of Khara, seemed to 
confirm the general belief, although the south-west bearing from Prayaga, or 
Allahabad, as recorded by Hwen Thsang, pointed unmistakably to the line 
of the Jumna. It is quite certain that the present Kosam stands on the actual 
site of the ancient Kosambi, for not only do the people thajnselves put forward 
this claim, but it is also distinctly stated in an inscription of the time of Akbar, 
■which is recorded on the great stone pillar, still standing in the midst of the 
ruins, that this is Kausambipura. 

“ The present ruins of Kosambi consist of an immense fortress^ formed 
of earthen ramparts and bastions, with a circuit of 23,100 feet, or e.xactly 
4 miles and 3 furlongs. The ramparts have a general height of from 30 
to 35 feet above the fields ; but the bastions are considerably higher, those 
on the north face rising to upwards of 50 feet, while those at the south-west 
and south-east angles are more than 60 feet. In the three main points of name, 
size, and position, the present Kosam corresponis most e.xactly with the aucieut 
Kosambi as it is described by the Chinese pilgrim in the seventh century, 
Hwen Thsang describes a statue of Buddha in red sandal-wood, which he saw 
at Kosambi aud which had been erected by XJdayana, who reigned from 570 
to 540B.C. In the centre of the enclosure is a Jain temple, built in 1834 and 
dedicated to Parasnath, most probably on the precise spot where once stood 
the ancient temple containing this statue. Perhaps the most interesting of all 
the remains as yet discovered is a large monolith about 40 feet long. It has 
been partly excavated ; and is standing at an angle of 8°. It probably has 
been in this position since the time of Akbar. The inscriptions on it date from 
the time of the Guptas dowm to the present day. It goes by the name of Rdm 
ki Chhari or ‘ Rama’s walking stick.’ 

With regard to the ancient village of Singranr, the same writer says (Arckce- 
ological Survey of India Reports, Vol. XL, page 62) 
“The old tomb of Singranr or Singri-vira-pura, stands 
on a bluff headland on the north bank of the Ganges, 22 miles to the north-west 
of Allahabad. Its name is said to have been derived from Smgri-vira Rishi, w’hose 
I Local legends aacriba the building of this to Parikhshita, the grandson of Arjuna Pandava. 
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&lirine stands on an isolated mound on ta-^ extreme west point of the position. 
It is called the Sthdn of Sringhi Rislii, but it is a comparatively modern vault- 
ed room of brick, before -which a fe-,v fragments of seulpturo are collected. 
Inside there is a group of Hara-Gauri and a small tigure of the sun on a four- 
wheeled chariot drawn by seven horses. Only the northern or inland position 
of the monuJ is now occupied bv houses. On the highest point, which is about 
50 feet, there is a chahutra, or terrace, overlooking the bed of the Ganges : 
and on another point to the north-west of the last there is a masjiJ, with a 
small tomb of iluhamiuad Madari inside its court-yard. Here there are two 
Hindu pillars. The whole mound i.^ a mass of bricks, chiefly of large size, 16 
to 18 inches long by 11 inches broad. Siugr.iur is said to have been a very 
large place in former days, but the Ganges first undermined its .southern face, 
and swept away a large portion of the town, Icaviug a precipitous cliff some 
90 feet in height. Since then the river has deserted the place, and only 
a small branch now passes under Singraur, in the wide channel where the whole 
stream of the Ganges once swept along, Singraur is famous as the scene of the 
last act in the great rebellion of Khan Zamau and hi.s hrotlier Bahadur against 
Akbar 

Half a mile to the north of the town there is a large mound IS feet high called 
Surya Bhita, or ‘ mound of the Sun.’ It is 50 feet broad at the top and 150 
feet at the base, and is thickly strewn with I.iroken bricks. I suppose it may 
have been the site of a temple to the Sun." 

“The extensive mounds of ruins at Bhifa ' {Avchceuloiji'cil Sutvey of India 
Beports. ls71-7'2. Volume HI.', “lO miles to the south- 
west of Allahabad, wore first discovered by the rail- 
way contractors, who possess keen eye.s for brick ruins, which offer a tempting 
mine for ballasting the line of rail at a cheap rate. Bhila or B/iisu is used iu 
many parts of the North-Westeru Provinces to denote a mound. At Bhilsa the 
stupas are only known by the name of bhita, or ‘ mounds, ’ of which the 
diminutive is hhitni, a nipple. But in the present insttance I believe that the 
name of Bitha is actually derived from tho real name of the place iu former 
days. At present notliiiig is known of its old name; but the following extract 
from the Vira Charetra of the Jains appears to me to refer to this very place : — 

‘ Udayana, of the Yacluvansa race, was reigning at Bitbhayaua-pattdna, in 
Sindlm Sanviradesa, in the time of Mahavira, and embraced Jainism. Ho had 
a statue of Mahavira made of aosirsha clinndana. or ‘ ox-head sandal-wood,’ 
for the possession of which a great battle was fought between him and Chandra 
Pradgota, raja of Ujain.’ This very statue is said to have been afterwards 
found by Kumar Pal, the well-known Jaina raja r,f Gujrat. * * 

10 
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‘ The remains of the ancient city, which I suppose to have been Bithhaydna- 
patidna, extend in a slightly curved line for about a 
Temple of Sujan Deota. ^ length, in a direction from south- 

south-west to north-north- west, ending in the rocky islet of Sujan Oeo m the 
Jumna. The rock was originally the most northernly point of the low ridge of 
sandstone which bounds Bitha and Deoriya on the east, but the continuous 
encroachments of the Jumna at last cut it off from the land, and it now stands 
in the midst of the river, a bluff and picturesque pinnacle of rock 60 feet m 
height. It was formerly crowned by a Hindu temple called Sujan Deo, by 
which name the rock is still known. But the temple w'as destroyed in the 
reign of Shah Jahan by Shaista Khan, who in A. H. 1059 erected an open 
octagonal cupola, 21 feet in diameter, which still exists. 

On the cliff opposite Sujan Deo, about 200 yards to the south, stands 
the small village of Deoriya, which now forms the 
northern extremity of the ruins of an extensive city. 
In the rocky ridge to the south are the well-known sandstone quarries, and close 
to them are some square shaped fields, raised high above the surrounding lands, 
in which the plough still turns up statues, pillars and stone umbrellas. Several 
statues and fragments of architecture are collected together under different 
trees in the village, and on the very edge of the cliff overhanging the Jum- 
na, opposite Sujan Deo, there is a high artificial mound that was most proba- 
bly the site of the original temple w’hich gave its name of Deoriya to the 
village. From Bitha to Deoriya the distance is nearly half a mile, part of 
the high ground between the two places being an artificial embankment 
connecting the rocky ridge of Deoriya with the high mound called Bhi of 
the large mass of ruins to the south, which are about 1,500 feet in length. 
To the south-west of Dhi lies the principal mass of ruin now^ called Garh, or 
‘the Fort.’ It is very^ nearly square in form, the north face being 1,200 feet 
in length outside, and the other three faces about 1,500 feet each. Appa- 
rently, the rampart is only an enormous earthen mound from 35 to 40 feet in 
height and of great thickness, its base being not less than 200 feet. But a 
section which I made on the eastern face disclosed a massive brick wall, which 
could not have been less than 45 feet in height, including the loopholed para- 
pet. But as the mass of earth outside this wall is much too great to have been 
washed from the inside by the annual rains, I conclude that there must have 
been an outer line of works forming a. fatissebraie, or raoni, us it is called in 
India, at a distance of 25 or 30 feet beyond the main line. In the course of 
time the ruins of the two walls, combined with annual washings of the rains, 
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would gradually fill up the space between them, and form the gentle slope of 
the present mound. 

“ At all the four corners, and at a few intermediate points, the earthen 
mounds rise to a still greater height, showing the position of the towers of this 
strong fort. At the western angle there are two of these lofty mounds standing 
close together, but with a deep gap between them, which must have been the site 
of one of the principal gates of the old fort. Two other gaps on the north-east 
and south-east faces show the probable position of two other gates, the former 
leading to the northern part of the town, outside, including Deoriya, and the 
latter the east, towards a long mound of brick ruins, the remains of some 
important buildings. The whole of the interior of the fort w’as once raised to 
a height of 15 or 20 feet, but about one-third has been gradually lowered by 
the action of the annual rains, leaving only a single mound standing in the 
midst of the hollow. This was most probably the site of a temple, as a largo 
stone statue is still lying there, and stones, as well as bricks, are obtained by 
digging in it. To the south-west of the fort is another extensive mass of ruins, 
which once formed the southern quarter of the town. ***** 
To the east of the northern half of the town there is a large sheet of water, 
3,000 feet in length from north to south, and 2,000 feet in breadth. It is pos- 
sible that some portion of this may have been a natural hollow; but its present 
size and form are due to the artificial embankment which connects the northern 
end of the mass of ruins called Dhi, or ‘ the mound,’ with the rocky ridge to 
the south of Deoriya. This sheet of water has no special name, but is simply 
called tdl, or lake.” 

Brahman and Rajput marriages are usually contracted at ages varying 
from nine to twenty-four years. No such limits can 
be laid down in the case of the mixed castes. There 
are no castes, which as such have adopted reforms in the matter of child 
marriage. Sudras occasionally make marriage contracts for children still in 
the womb. Only the Sudra caste permit a second marriage ; and even then the 
custom of Bhanwdr does not obtain at the second marriage, and the second wife 
cannot join in religious ceremonies. Her children can inherit in the same way 
as children by a first marriage, but they are incompetent to perform the cere- 
monies of pindddn and tarpon. There are no castes in this district which admit 
of the enrolment of outsiders in their number ; nor do any of them tolerate 
intermarriage of their members with other caste people. Conversion to Chris- 
tianity or Islamism, in every case, necessitates exclusion from caste ; nor in 

* From information supplied by Pandit Din Dayal, Deputy Inspector of Schools, with the 
approval of the Allahabad Uiudu Saiuaj. 
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such a caste are there any means of recovering one's privileges. Conversions 
to Muhainmadanisin are made indiscriminately from all castes. In the higher 
and middle castes, excommunication is caused by imprisonment in jail ; adultery 
in the case of females (she also brings excomiuunioation on all her near rela- 
tives) ; and eating with, or food cooked by, members of other castes. In some 
places persons that have been in jail are re-admitted into their caste after 
undergoing severe penance, and feeding Brahmans and men of their own caste. 
This privilege is allowed them because in jail they took food cooked by others 
under compulsion. In the case of adultery and eating with strangers, re-admis- 
sion is never allowed. In the lower castes, besides the causes of exclusion 
mentioned above, there are others, such as stealing, smoking with persons of 
other castes, and excluded persons cun be re-admitted on paying a certain fine. 
In the lower castes only are “panchayats” held for the settlement of caste ques- 
tions. When an excluded person seeks re-admission, he assembles the mem- 
bers of his own caste ; the latter, after discussing the nature of his offence, 
usually decide that re-admission be granted on payment of a fine proportionate 
to the seriousness of the ofteuee. The money thus raised is spent in feasting the 
“ panchayat.” If the accused has been an habitual offender, he is excluded 
from the caste for a fixed time, v.'hich may extend to twelve years or more. 

An account of Hindu customs at births, marriages, and deaths may be 
Hindu cuUom? St births, once for all, for this series, in this volume. The 

marnastes, and deaths. following notice of these Customs has been written by 
the Eeverend H. Hackett of the Church Missionary Society : — 

“ In every Hindu house a separate apiirtmeut is set apart as a Ijdng-in 
chamber {sauri), and in this all births take place. When 
the expected time draws near, several objects are placed 
near the door of the room for the purpose of keeping away evil spirits. These 
o’jjects arc goiicrally some fire, a piece of irou, a pestle, a shoe, an empty earthen- 
ware vessel, and a thorn ot the bel tree. The midwife receives usually a rupee 
and a garment for her services, but considerably more than this from the richer 
classes. In Brahman families the midwife is only allowed to be in the house 
during the birth, Bhang is always given to deaden labour pains, and is after- 
wards applied externally. On the fifth day the mother is bathed, and on the 
sixth the worship of the goddess Shashthi is performed in the following 
manner. The floor is smeared with cowdung, and a small hole duo- in the 
ground. The latter is filled with milk iu which a live fish is placed. If several 
children have successively died soon after birth, Hindus of the lowest caste 
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place an iron ring npon the next child’s ankle. After abo'at 21 days the mother 
resumes her household work, but she is considered unclean for 21 days for a 
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boy and a month for a girl. It sometimes happens with the lower orders that 
the child is born when the mother is at work in the fields, and she has been 
able to carry it home in her arms. 

“ ^ hen a birth takes place, the female barber, who is always present on 
such occasions, at once goes to call the family Brahman {ganak). Upon the 
road she explains to him the exact time and circumstances of the birth. By 
pretending to evolve these facts from his inner consciousness, the Brahman 
manages to sustain his prophetic reputation, and is presented with an appre- 
ciative fee, from four anas upwards, part of which finds its way into his co- 
adjutor’s pocket in gratitude for her valuable help. This Brahman it is who 
makes out the nativity {janmpatri), but these are only written for the four 
Hindu castes. Any lower than Sudras are not permitted janmpatris. The 
name is generally given about two or three da 3 S after birth. Every Hindu 
has two names, one called the rd«, formed by taking the initial or final letter 
of the sign of the zodiac in which he was born, and letting it form the first 
or last letter of the name ; the other, the name by which he is to be known, is 
usually chosen by the mother. Hindu mothers nurse their children till they 
are five or six years old. Upon returning to the house after being absent for 
a time, a son will take the dust from his parents’ feet, and rub his forehead 
with it in token of submission. As soon as a boy of the better class is able to 
sit up, various articles, such as clothes, book.s, pen and ink, grain, gold, silver, 
&c., are placed before him. He is made to choose one, and his choice decides 
his future profession, with a view to which his education is carried on. Should 
a child fall sick, the mother vows its hair to some deity. The hair is then tied 
up in locks {lat), the name of a deity being repeated over each. 

“ When a child is about five or seven (an odd number is necessary) years 

old, arrangements are made for its marriage. It is 
Marriage. . . . . ? 

considered a family disgrace if it is not married before 

its twelfth year. As is well known, vast sums are expended upon weddings, 

the poorest spending up to Rs. 50, and the rich frequently more than a lakh. 

Preliminary arrangements are made by the professional go-between (^agua). 

The ceremonies which have to be performed are legion, but the following are 

the principal : — 

“ JBat' rakslid, in which the bride’s father or brother sends some mnnej' to 
the bridegroom and, if he be a Brahman, a sacred thread [janeo), but to other 
castes a cocoanut. 

“ Tilah takes place about a month before the marriage. Presents of money, 
garments, rice, and sweetmeats are again sent to the bridegroom. In the court- 
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yard of the house a square (ckauk) is marked out with flour, iu the midst of 
which the bridegroom is seated. Oil aud turmeric are applied to his body, and 
upon both his wrists bracelets are fastened [hmlcan bandhna). These bracelets 
merely consist of a small bag of yellow cloth containing a ring of iron, some 
cummin seed, and a kind of anise-seed {ajwdin). The tilak is also marked 
upon his forehead. In her own house the bride is similarly treated. 

“ SaMsupdrC. — The bridegroom’s father sends gifts of garments and jewels 
to the bride. Upon the day before the wedding procession (bardt) feasts are 
given in both houses to friends. 

“ Bardt. — The bridegroom goes in procession to the bride’s house, accom- 
panied by friends bearing artificial flowers, trees, birds and animals. The 
house is reached after dark. First DutarpAjd takes place, that is, Ganesh and 
Gauri fParvati) are worshipped in the following manner First the usual 
square {chauk) is formed with flour outside the door. A ghara, or earthen jar, 
is then filled with water, into which a pice and some betel-nut are thrown. 
Upon the mouth of the ghara is placed an earthenware plate upon which 
barley or rice is placed, and underneath a little sacred grass. A small lamp with 
ghi is lighted and placed on the plate. The Brahman then prays to Ganesh 
and the nine planets for a blessing on the bridegroom, but the bride is not 
mentioned. Parvati is worshipped in the form of a ball of cowdung. The 
bride’s father makes a gift of money to the bridegroom, after which he returns 
to his home or lodging-place (janwdsa). 

“ Birdh. — At night-time or in the evening of the next day the bridegroom 
comes back, when the actual marriage-ceremony, birdh, takes place. In the 
female apartments the bride is subjected to a variety of ceremonies. Her 
relatives make the tilak on her forehead with curds and rice, and wave over 
her head water, sugar, and a pestle. It is hard to say what the origin of these 
customs is, but they are done now in order to keep away evil spirits. The 
bridegroom upon his arrival is seated upon the customary square made with 
flour in the courtyard. The bride is then introduced and placed beside him,, 
and their clothes are knotted together by the Brahman {gath bandhan). 
Taught by the priest they then worship Ganesh and Parvati. The bride’s 
father places her hand in that of the bridegroom, who then marks red lead 
(aendur) along the parting of the bride’s hair. All her relatives with the 
exception of the parents then leave the apartment. The bridegroom clasps 
the bride round the waist from behind and in this position they both go round 
a plantain tree or the handle of a plough seven times {bhdnwari phirnd). In 
the same position he next lifts her right foot with his right hand and three- 
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times touches a stone pestle {lorhd) with it. The pair are then led into the 
kohabar. This is an illuminated apartment in which many minor ceremonies 
take place. If old enough, the bridegroom then takes his bride home {gaund), 
bat most commonly this is done some months afterwards. After three or four 
days the ceremony of loosing the bridal bracelets {kankan kholnd) takes place. 
The propitious moment when they may first come together is determined by 
the Brahman priest. 

“ The Hindus do not allow their relatives to die in a house that the soul 
^ parted from the body may not be hindered in its 

ascent ; accordingly when death seems near they lift the 
dying person into the courtyard of the house. The ground is first smeared with 
cowdung and a small hole dug and filled with water. The dying person is then 
laid on the ground on a little sacred grass (kusli), with his feet towards the 
south in the pool of water. The friends pray that all the sacred rivers may be 
present in the pool, so that he may get the benefit of bathing in them all. It is 
supposed that the regions of the dead are to the south ; hence the position of 
the body. Ganges water, a leaf of the tuM plant (holy basil, Ocymum sanctum), 
and some gold, are then placed in his mouth, and he is made to perform cow 
sankalp, that is, the dedication of a cow. The object of this is to ensure him 
the assistance of that animal amid the difficulties of the other world, especially 
in enabling him to cross the Hindu Styx, called Vaitarani, which consists of 
blood, hair, and bones. If he has never received the essential initiatory man- 
tra (sacred formula) it is now whispered into his ear by the priest. Then 
more Ganges water is forced down bis throat till death releases him, 

“ The moment he is dead the relations or friends wash the body, anoint 
it with ghi, and wrap it in a white shroud. But first the heir-at-law performs 
shrdddh, by which provision for the first day after death is secured to the de- 
ceased. He is supposed to have become a spirit (pret) no bigger than a thumb, 
but invisible, in which state he continues for eleven days. The object of the 
shrdddh offerings during this interval is to form a body for the pret of the de- 
parted. After the eleven days the shrdddh is to secure the maintenance of the 
departed in whatever body he may have entered into. After the preliminary 
shrdddh the corpse is placed upon a rough bier made of bamboos (dilM), and 
carried by friends to the burning ghat with the oft-repeated Ram ndm sat hai, 
‘ the name of Ram is true.’ Upon the road a halt is made for a short time, 
whilst again the nearest relative performs the manes for the dead. According 
to the Hindu mythology it is the Ganges that is supposed to carry the remains 
of the dead straight to the other world. Accordingly most dead bodies are 
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consigned to it, but some are burnt on tlio shore of the J umna. T!ie corpse being 
placed near the edge of the water is shaved b\' the barber ; and the next of 
kin and all friends assisting are also shaA’cd. The funeral pile is then built up 
and the body placed upon it, with the feet towards the water — a man upon 
his face, a woman upon her back. ITere the legs are .stretched out, but in 
Bengal they are doubled back under the body from the knees. Once again the 
next of kin performs slirdJdh ; then holding a lighted coal in some straw, he 
walks five or seven times round, keeping his right side near the piB. In Ben- 
gal they generally surround it three times, but Hindus, if possible, avoid the 
even numbers. If it is a pandit who performs the obsequies, whilst going 
round he says in Sanskrit : ‘In this body is merit (dharm) and demerit 
(ad/iar»?), but not avarice (/o6/i) or desire fwo/i). Oh fire I rise and burn it.’ 
He then places fire upon the mouth, after which he ignites other places till the 
whole is kindled. To the end of a long bamboo pole a small earthenware 
vessel filled with sweetmeats isfa^tenel. With this tlie principal actor first 
lightly touches the half-consumed head, and then with a violeut blow breaks 
the skull. The breast-bone is generally not consumed, but is thrown into the 
river by means of a bamboo. When all tiie remains have been w'ashed into 
the river, the friends retire to a bathing ghat, where they bathe and throw 
water and sesamum (tilcuijaU) for the support of the departed. 

“ The women do not accompany the funeral, but go to bathe in the river. 
If it is a husband that has died, then on the river bank the other women violently 
tear off the widow’s ornaments, roughly untie her top-knot, and strip off all her 
good clothes, seemingly taking a savage pleasure in adding to the sorrows of their 
bereaved sister. Upon the day of the funeral none of the household partakes of 
food. On their return from the river the ground opposite tire door of the house is 
smeared with cowdun^, upon which are then placed a vessel of water, a stone, 
a twig of the nim tree {Melia indica) and some fire. The next of kin with the 
toe of his right foot touches first the water, then the stone, and then the fire, 
and places a nim leaf in his mouth. After a death Brahman relatives remain 
unclean for eleven clays, other castes for fifteen days, and Suclras for a month. 
For a year, near relatives, if strictly devout, refrain from combing their hair, 
anointing their bodies, carrying an umbrella, riding in a palanquin or wheeled 
conveyance, and association with their wives. 

“ Upon the morning after a funeral, the next of kin makes a small hole 
in the bottom of a ghara filled with water. He drops a pice and some betel- 
nnt into the ghara, covering the top with an earthenware plate, upon which 
some barley and a lighted lamp are placed. This is hung up under a mango or 
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pipal i^Ficus religiosa) tree, whore it remains for ten days to minister to the 
wants of the thirsty pret. In the evening two tripods are made of bamboos, 
and in the fork of each a leaf cup is placed, the one being filled with milk, tha 
other with water. These the next of kin empties upon the ground, saying 
these words — ‘Take this water and bathe in it, and this milk to drink.’ He 
then lights a lamp, placing the wick to the south side of the saucer, and ad- 
dressing the deceased says — ‘Take tliis to light thee on tliv way.’ On account 
of these superstitious notions, Hindus will never lie with their feet towards 
the south, or place the wick at that side of their saucer lamp. After these 
ceremonies are completed, tlie relatives eat for the first time since the death, 
but the food is purposely not cleaned thoroughly. A large portion is put aside 
in an earthenware pot for the deceased and placed under a tree for him. It is 
imperative to give him enough so that he may not be subjected to the indignity 
of having to ask for a second helping. That night the next of kin sleeps by 
himself as being extra unclean, and he arms himself with a knife to guard 
against the assaults of the pret. Ui)on the third day shrdddh is again performed 
by him. Ondug to the expense of cremation, the very poor content them- 
selves with merely touching the body with fire and then throw it into the river. 
Should any one die under an unlucky star, then they either wait five days, or 
if this cannot conveniently he done, four effigy bodies are burnt with the 
corpse in order to do aw’uy with evil consequences. 

“ Yogis do not burn but bury their dead. Yairagis too are not burnt. 
They are burled in a sitting jiostnre near the Ganges, near a tulsi plant, or in a 
house. These Hindu tombs are called 

“ It is not to be supposed that all the ceremonies emnnerated above are 
always observed. The general outline is the same, but changes and omissions 
are made. It is only the really devout Hindu who will conscientiously observe 
every particular. In the neighbourhood of Allahabad, the ’following a,re tlie 
only burning ghats allowed: on tiie Ganges, Triveni (Barahi Patti), and 
Phapliamau ghat; on the Jumna, Kakraha ghat. Those Hindu.s who do not 
burn their dead bury them in Asadullahpur Hakouli.” 

In contradistinction to the above, the following account of Sluhammadan 

Muhamraad.an customs customs at birtlw, marriages, and deaths, also from 
at births, marriages, and pgjj Reverend H. Hackett, may not be out 

deaibs. ' ' ■' 

of place here • 

“ Upon the birth of a child the Asdn, or smninons to prayer, is uttered in 
his right ear. This is commonly done by the inaulavi 
repeating it from outside the door of the room in which 

11 


Birth. 
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the infant lies. The principal ceremonies observed after child-birth are: (1) 
cJihathi or tcich upon the sixth da}"-, when the mother is bathed for the first time 
rfndthe child named; (2) bdrJii on the twelfth day, when a second bathing takes 
place ; (3) chdliswdn or cliilla, forty days after the birth, when she is bathed 
for the third time. Upon these three days presents are made to the mother 
and child by the friends ; hijraft, or eunuchs, come to the house and dance, or 
the women of the family indulge in some merriment by themselves. On the 
fortieth day the mother takes the child to the door in the evening to show 
him the stars. The ceremony of ‘‘ahika is observed upon the sixth or fortieth 
day, but does not appear to be very usual in Allahabad, and is only kept by 
the rich. T wo he-goats or two fowls are sacrificed for a boy, and one for a girl, 
and the flesh is eaten by all except the parents and grandparents of the child. 
After the sixth day the infant is shaved, unless a vow has been made bv his 
parents. In such a case the hair is only parted with at the shrine of the 
Saints, or, if that is impossible, it is shav'ed in his honor on a fi.ved day. 
Many other ceremonies are observed at different periods of the infant’s 
growth, but are not of sufficient iinnortancc to call for mention. 

When a girl is one or two years cl 1, a'ld sometimes soon after birth, 
Mnchhedan and 7id'<':hhedan, or the [)iercing of ears an I nose, take place. It 
is essential that there should not be an equal number of holes in both case. 
Seven are usually bored in the right and six in the left ear. Birthdays are 
generally kept, and are called sdlgink from the method by which the age is 
counted, a new knot being tied each year upon a piece of string kept for that 
purpose. At four years, fimr months, and four days, the chill is taught Bis- 
millah. Circumcision 'khatna or sunnat) of boys nsnally takes place when they 
are between seven and fourteen years of age, but in sometimes held earlier or 
later. It is generally made the occasion for great festivities, but mauhivis, as 
a rule, do not make it more public tlia-i is actually nece-sary. Either upon 
the day itsrdf, or about a week after, when the boy is sufficiently recovered, a 
grand procession is made at night. The boy is dressed in red or yellow 
clothes and his teeth blackened with powder (missi), adorned with flowers, 
and accompanied with music, he is carried first to the mosque and theu 
through the neighbouring streets. When in the course of his studies the boy 
finishes the Knrdn or a portion of it, he presents his tutor svith a gift. 

“ As soon as a boy ( or girl) attains to the age of puberty, he must con- 
form to the duties of religion. Previous to this all his good and evil deeds are 
laid to his parent’s account ; but after this he is lield responsible for his own 
actions. 
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“ The duties of religion that are incumheut upon all Muslims are five in num- 
ber — (1) say'ing the Kalima, or confession of taich in G-o I and his apostle ; ^2) 
observing the five daily times of devotion ; '^3, fasting from sunrise to sun- 
set during the month of Ramzan and at other fixed times ; (4 > giving a pro- 
portion of income to pilgrims, debtors and others ; 5; pjorformiug by self or by 
proxy the pilgrimage to Mecca. Dr. Hughes iu his Notes on Muhammadan- 
ism is not correct iu stating that the pilgrimage cannot be performed by proxy. 
Before the daily prayers, if the Muslim h.is not recently bathed, the ceremony 
of wasd, or washing, must be performed. If w'ater cannot be obtained sand 
may be substituted, w’hich operation is called tayammum. 

“ The preliminary arrangements for a marriage are usually conducted (as 
with the Hindus) by professional go-betweens {hutni). 
Omens and astrology are called in to decide ■whether 
the inteuiled marriage will be aujpicio’as or not. Slarrlage.s usually take place 
■when the youth is about Id and the girl 13, but engagements are made much 
earlier, and somedines even before birch. The ceremonies observed at a Muham- 
madan wedding have been mo.stly copied from Hindu customs. After the first 
preliminary arrangement some male and female messengers are despatched by 
the bridegroom to the bride’s house. They distribute botel-nut to her relatives, 
and in return receive some from them. The fiist ceremony of importance is 
the mangni, or regular betrotliment. If the bridegroom can be present so much 
the better, but his attendance is not actually essential. Should he be able he 
rides on horseback to the bride’.^ house, accompanied by musicians, dancers, 
and attendants bearing presents for tiie bride of jewels, garments, preserves, 
&o. About dusk they arrive at the bride's house. To the relative of the bride 
that first makes his appearance, they give .some betel-nut, the kaul-hird. Taking 
it, the relative three times expresses his willingness to betroth the bride to the 
bridegroom. Taefatiha, or first chapter of the Karan, is then read, after which 
a dinner of sweet puldo (a dish made up of rice, spices, and flesh) is given by 
her people. Upon this occasion many tricks are played upon the hero, such as 
filling his plate with bones or stoues and covering it over with a thin layer of 
rice. He is usually presented by the bride’s people with some garments or or- 
naments, but the only colours allowable are yellow, red or green. While this 
dinner is being discussed by the men, the women are entertained in the zandaa, 
where the bride is dressed out in all her ornaments. After the mangni the 
young couple are considered to be definitely betrothed. 

“ For some days previous to the marriage, both of them are daily rubbed 
■with turmeric. Amongst the weavers and lowest ranks, a great many curious 
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customs are observed prior to the wedding, such as decking a branch of the 
pomegranate tree, and also a small representation of a boat, with red cloth 
and ornaments, and setting both adrift upon the river. It is customary for 
the bridegroom to provide the wedding garments for the bride and vice certd, 
On the night before the hnrdt or wedding procession, he sends to the bride 
turmeric and leaves of the mcnhdi (the plant from the leaves of which the red 
die is prepared with wiiich the natives stain their hands and feet) ; and he and 
his people are entertained at her house. All these ceremonies are preliminary 
to the actual wedding, which is called nikdh. The whole series constituting a 
wedding is called shadi, with special reference to the festivities which take 
place. Towards evening a grand procession is formed by the bridegroom and 
his friends, accompanied with music, fireworks, and artificial trees and flowers. 
First they pass to the mosque, where the bridegroom performs two series of pros- 
trations (rak'at), and then to the bride’s house^ where a scramble for the artificial 
plants takes place. A pretended opposition to his entrance is made at the door 
by her brother, but finally he is carried into tlie house in some man’s arms or 
upon his back. The bride is then carried in by a female friend, and each 
throws flowers on the other over a curtain placed between. He is given sherbet 
to drink. After this the marriage ceremony takes place by the kazi or inaulavi. 
According to tlie Kurdn and tlie traditions of the prophet marriage depends 
upon three things : ( 1 ) the mutual consent of the parties ; (2) the evidence of 
iwo witnesses ; and 3' settling the marriage jointure {niahr) upon the bride. 
If any one of these three is wanting, the marriage is illegal. After the cere- 
mony the bridegroom usually takes his bride home, but this is often delayed 
for a few days, sometimes for five successive Fridays. Afterwards festivities 
are kept up by the newly-married couple, constituting a sort of honevmoon. 
The period in which all these ceremonies are aacomplishe 1 varies consirlerably 
from a year to three days or even to one day. Bat the usual period is from 
two to six months. 

“ The laws affecting the number of wives allowable and methods of divorce 
are the same everywhere. A Muhammadan may not marry more than four 
wives, but may have as many concubines as he pleases. But as a matter of 
fact, it is not usual here to have more than a single wife. The three kinds of 
divorce are also well known. In the first kind {taldk-i-bdui} it is only neces- 
sary to say to the wife once, ‘ I divorce you’. It is allowable to take her back 
within three months, but not afterwards. In the second kind {tuluk-i-'/'ujdi) 
he pronounces her divorced twice, after which she may either depart with half 
the jointure, giving up her claim to the rest, or the husband may agree to 
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support her at home. After this divorce ho cannot take her back unless he 
marries her over again. The third kind {I'lldk-i-nmlalaha) consists in saying 
these words three times. One method of interpratation requires that in second 
and third kinds of divorce an interval of a monrh should ela^jse between two 
consecutive declarations of divorce. After the tiii'’d kind of divorce it is unlaw- 
ful for her to be taken back till sh) has first bjiu mirrisl an I divorced by 
another man. To the credit of the better class of Muhammadans, however, it 
must he added that they do not appear to act up always to this monstrous 
command of their prophet. 

“ When any one is about to expire, the snrya-dsin is read in order to 

tranquillize the soul. The Kali-na-i-Taiyub and Kalima- 

IDcRtld* •It 

i-^hahd'iai are also read. At tlie moment of deata 
sherbet or water from the well Zamzaiii at Mecca is given to render the chano-e 
easy. The body should he buried with all [tossiule expedition. The necessary 
preparations are made by the male or female barber. First, the body is washed, 
and then the body is made to perforin the icazii (or ablution before praver). 
The place where this is performed is called lah id. Powdered camphor is rubbed 
upon those parts of the body which have touched the earth in prayer, and then 
it is wrapped iu a white shroud (Ica/an). Sometimes chapters from the Kurdn 
have been previously written upon the shroud, and it is not uncommon for 
religious ilevotees to prepare their own shrouds. Either immediately before 
or after her husband’s death, the wife declares that slie remits the money 
settled upon her, and his mother says— ‘ Tlie milk with which I suckled thee 
I freely bestow,’ the idea being that the deceased should be set free from all 
his obligations, FdtUia is then offered for the ilead, and the hoJv is placed on 
an ordinary cot, or in a box, which latter, however, is not buried with it. It 
is then carried on men’s shoulders, at a ra()id pace, to the mosque or burial- 
ground. Uu'iug the progre-s verses from the are repeated. The nearest 

relative or the kazi or indeed any fiiend leads the funeral service, which con- 
sists of four takhirs and a prayer. The nearest relative gives leave to depart 
to any who may desire it, and then the body is lifted on to a sheet and let down 
into the grave. It is laid upon the back, with its hea 1 to the mjrtli, feet to the 
south, and face to the Kibli <,Mecca). The mouth is opened to enable him the 
better to answer the enquiring angels. Each one present then repeats an 
Arabic sentence over a clod of earth, and deposits it carefully upon the corpse. 
The grave is then filled up, but room is left for the body to sit up. After the 
grave has been made, the biliishti (water-carrier) empties a rnashk (leather water 
bag) of water upon it. The cloth which covered the bier is by the Sbias spread 
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upon the grave, and is placed there on the 3rd day, and on every 10th day till 
the 40th day, when it becomes the property of the jakir at the grave. But the 
Sunnis do not spread the cloth on the grave, hut give it at once to the fakir.'" 

‘‘ After burial, Fdtiha for the deceased is performed at the grave, and when 
the mourners have moved away forty paces, they offer Fdtikx in the name of 
all who have been buried in the graveyard. At this moment the two examin- 
ing angels, Munkir and Nakir, are believed to visit the deceased, and to question 
him as to liis God, his religion, and his prophet. If he has been a good Mu- 
hammadan, he answers these queries without hesitation ; but if he has been a bad 
one, he is beaten by the angels with iron clubs. A gratuity of from eight 
anas is given to the gravedigger, and the fakir who lives at the bmial-ground 
gets a handsome fee, for which he is expected to keep the grave in order. It 
is considered highly meritorious to follow a funeral on foot to the grave. On 
their return home the friends distribute charity in the name of the deceased. 
Upon thS third day the grave is visited (Tijd), and a part or the whole of the 
Kurdn is read over by Mullas for the benefit of the dead. For this purpose 
the Kurdn is divided into sections, so that simultaneously many can read it, 
and so expedite matters. But the luxury of khatu/n-i- Kurdn can only be 
aflForded by the rich. Ofi'erings for the dead or Fdtiha are performed on the 
10th, 20th, doth, and 40th days after death, and also quarterly and annually. 
The apparent object of these offerings is to cause the spirit of the departed to 
leave the house in which he died. At the festival of Shab-i-Bardt and on the 
eve of Bakr-i-Td offerings are made for all deceased ancestors. There are no 
less than 25 different Muhammadan burying-grounds in the vicinity of Allah- 
abad.” 

Allahabad ^Praydg) is the chief place of pilgrimage in these provinces, 

„ „ and thousands of pilgrims yearly flock to bathe in the 

Religion : Rragwals. ^ . . ./ ./ 

Triveni, or junction of the Ganges and the Jumna with 

the supposed subterranean stream Saras vati. The hereditary local priests of 

Allahabad attached to the religious duties of the Triveni are the Pragwalsh Thia 

name is a contraction of Prayagwala. They are also called Pandas and Ganga- 

putras, but these names are also common to the local priests of other sacred 

places, such as Benares ai d Gaya. In caste they are Brahmans ; but are so 

despised that no other Brahman, except the Pandfe of other places, would eat 

with them. The origin of this body is, by a commonly received tradition, 

referred back to the time of Akbar. Before his time, it is said that there was 

■a accounts of the Pragwals and Akhards have been written by the Reverend H 

Hackett abovementioned. ^ acYercuu a. 
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no one particular class who performed the religious duties now confined to the 
Pragwals. The tradition says that when Akbar attempted to lay the founda- 
tions of the present fort, they were repeatedly washed away by the floods in the 
rains. The Emperor was advised to sacrifice a Brahman, but the victim first 
exacted a promise that the privilege of performing the rites at Triveni should 
he confined to his descendants. There are now about 1,400 different families 
of Pragwals living in Allahabad and its surroumiings. Disputes amongst 
them, and even free fights, were notoriously frequent, but now most points 
of difference are settled by a panclu'ajat. The Pandas of the Doab are looked 
down upon by the other Pragwals, because they perform the necessary rites for 
the ashes of the dead that are occasionally brought here from a distance to be 
thrown into the Ganges. The pilgrims who resort here from all parts of India 
for the purpose of bathing are their real source of income. From time imme- 
morial Allahabad has been considered one of the most sacred of places. It is 
called by the Hindus “ Prayag ” (Sans. —sacrifice) on account of the 

many sacrifices which in ancient times were celebrated here, and perhaps with 
special reference to the legend that it was at Allahabad that Brahma performed 
ten Aswamedhs (horse-sacrifices) in commemoration of his recovery of the four 
Veds from Sankhasur. Its saeredness is a!>o attested by its title Tirth-rdj, 

‘ the chief of pilgrim places.’ The Pniijdi] Mdhdtmya, which claims to be a 
part of the Matsya Pm an, is the authority for the mode of performing a pilgrim- 
age to Allahabad and for the countless benefits which are supposed to result 
from it. In former days a mode of suicide, prescribed in the Prayag Mahutmya, 
was frequently practised by self-precipitation into the junction of the rivers. 
The authority says from the Akahay vat,'' but the dead stump of that “unde- 
caying tree” is now shown in ihe fort more than a mile from the confluence. 
This practice has of course been completely stopped by the British Government. 

The duty of the Pragwal is to direct the pilgrim in his religious duties. It 
is a matter of considerable financial importance to the priests that there should 
be a clear distribution amongst them of the multitudes wdio come to bathe. 
To this end several rules are laid down amongst them. Each Pragwiil keeps a 
list of his customers, or japnan as they are called. To this Panda not only 
must this jajmdn come on subsequent visits to Prayag, but all his descendants 
also are considered to belong to him. Should a pilgrim have no Panda, then 
he becomes the perquisite of the first Pragwal who meets him a certain distance 
out of Allahabad. Sliould ho advance beyond this limit before he is appro- 
priated, he becomes the joint property of all who meet him between that point 
and one still nearer. It is necessary, however, that the claimants should accom- 
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pany the pilgrim through all his religious duties ; but gouerally, by mutual' 
agreement, he is left to the charge of oue who divides the fees with the others- 
afterwards. Sucli a pilgrim upon leaving has to sign a paper by which he- 
accepts a particular Pragwal for himself and his posterity. Every Pragwal 
family has a particular emblem or sign which, painted upon a flag, waves over' 
the place at Triveni where the Panda sits ; so that the pilgrim is guided without 
difficulty to his own priest. These emblems are generally' representations of 
deities or sacred utensils: but figures of railway trains, British soldiers, and other 
such like mundane objects are sometimes seen. It is considered an act of 
merit to present a new flag to the Prfigwal, and some of tlie banners made of 
silk and embroidered with gold and silver are very valuable and handsome. 

The following is the usual round of religious acts performed by the piljrrim 
to Triveni. Not a tittle of the directions in the Praydg Muhdtnuja is now 
observed, and sometimes all areomittel with the exception of shaving, bathing, 
and the customary fees. Immediately upon arrival, if his first visit, the pilgrim 
(it is said) should offer a cocoauut to Beni JIadho, the presiding deity of the 
junction ; but this custom is more honoured in the breach than in the observ- 
ance, for cocoanuts are never met with at Triveni. The first visit then is to 
the barber’s quarters iJSand Bard), where the pilgrim’s head and face, and 
sometimes even body, arms, and legs, are shaved. It is because hair is con- 
sidered to be unclean that it has to be shaved both here and at other jteriods 
of a Hindu’s life. The Praydg Mdhdtmya promises release froir. 10,000 births 
for every hair above the chin which finds its rest in mother Ganges. Residents 
in Allahabad are not obliged to have their heads shaved, and neither are wives 
whose husbands are living ; but it is an additional merit if they do. However,, 
few wives suffer themselves to be denuded of their glory, but are content with 
having a lock cut off'. Widows, on the contrar y-, are usually shaved entirely. 
To the barber the usual fee is oue or two pice, but the better off are ex]jected 
to give more. At tlie great Kumbh m da the barbers would not take less than 
four anas a head. The shaven hair used to be sold by contract, but it is now 
buried in the sand, to be washed away by the rain floods. After shaving comes 
the equally important bathing. Tlie vast majority simply bathe, giving a fee 
of one or two pice to their Pragwal. Those who are able generally give a 
special offering to Beni iMalho of some money', or a goat, cow, horse, or 
elephant. The bather holds in his right hand the money, the ear of the goat 
or horse, the tail of the cow, or the tusk of the elephant. The Panda their 
places in his hand a sprig of sacred grass {kusa) and some water, and recites- 
the sankalp or a portion of it for him. The following is the sankalp ; — 
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%i *^1 tirTiii TO^miTTir ^T5I 

so >0 O'® 

W^rTsiTTil ^f^iraiT- 

Gs 

^T%rIlT 3rli:jl[% t^T*l TIT% f ^ g[iT%5R 

JTT^ra^ ^^^tnnnK^TTm ii 

Oh. 

Vishnu! Vishnu! 

Referencing n iw Om and the great spirit and that ancient perfect man and Erahm also. 

In the White Boar Kalp— in the Vaivasvat Manvantara — in the first quarter of the 28th 

K.lyug — in Jambudwip — in Bharatkhand— in a province of Aryavart — in the year of 

Vikram — in the incarnation of 3uddh — the sun being north of the ecliptic— in the month Vai- 
sakh — Krishn pakhsh— the tenth, Wednesday, I (at this time) bathe in Triveri to destroy 
all sins which I may hare committed in thought, word or deed. [Dates, &c., are changed accord- 
ing to circumstances.] 

The Pragwdls for the most part are very ignorant, and do not understand 
Sanskrit, but learn off the sankalp by rote and very few of the pilgrims know 
what the magie words mean. A cow is the animal most usually given. Those 
who may not be able or willing to give a, bond fide cow can do so by an ingenious 
Bction, and this is by far the commonest method of making the offering. The 
cowherd hires out a cow for the occasion for a small consideration, and the 
pilgrim holding its tail listens to the sankalp. He then gives the Panda some 
money from ten anas upwards, though occasionally it is as low as two anas. 
The cow reverts to its owner, but the bather is supposed to have presented it 
to the priest. After bathing a pice worth of milk and of flowers are offered to 
the river. A brisk trade is carried on by cowherd, milkman, and flower-seller, 
many of them remaining most of the day up to their waists in water. After 
bathing many give gifts of money or rice, &c., to their priest. The bather is 
supposed to fast that day, but few rigidly observe this rule, nor do the Pr^gwals, 
content with their fees, take much trouble to inform them of their duties. The 
pilgrim bathes daily whilst in Prayag, and a few visit the Akshay vat in the 
fort and other sacred places. The pilgrim cannot depart until he has paid the 
Pragwal his fee and received his blessing. Fees may be paid upon the day of 
the new moon, but the parting fee {vidai) is generally paid when the pilgrim 
wishes to leave. The Panda exacts as much as he considers the jajmdn can 
afford, and then, slapping his customer, who kneels before him, three times on 
the back, he pronounces him suphal, that is, to have meritoriously performed 
all the customary rites. But on no account will the Pragwal permit him to 

12 
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depart till he has paid the vervhist co-vvrj. ]f the jdlgrim is left withont any 
thing, lie is often lout money to he rcjiaid upon the next visit of the Panda. 
During the year the Pragwals or their emissaries travel to all parts of India to 
recover debts from their ji'yimins, and to incite them to come on pilgrimage to 
Praj^g, as well as to look after laud that they have been given. They also 
endeavour to secure new customers. 

It should be added that Fragwals are also utilise 1 ia a very questionable 
manner. They are asked and allowed to perform thj Levirate duty of nest of 
kin to widows whose husbands died young, and also in the case of childless 
wives. 

An Akh&ra is an order or sect of Hindu fakirs. They have monasteries 

or mat/is as liead-qiiarters in various places, but tho 
Akharas. ■ . . „ , , , , . . . 

majority ol the members spend tbcir tune lu wander- 
ing about on pilgrimages or begging tours. On great occasions a large num- 
ber of tho members meet together, especially at tho times and places where 
Kumbh nielas aro bold. The uioinbers aro oilher celibates, or have aban- 
doned their families, and subsist upon the alms of their discijiles. Some 
Akhilriis own laud, and some do a large business as bankers and money-lend- 
ers. They aro supposed to have given up all care for the ibiugs of the world 
and to spend their time in meditation and religious e.xercises. Each Akli^ia 
patronizes some [lattioular religious hook or books from whioh, morning and 
evening, selections are road. In Allahabad there are a great number of 
Aklitiras, of which the following are tho principal ; — 

1 . The Daiu Panchayati xVkliarii in Kydganj'. These aro Sikhs and read 
daily the Sikh sacred volume, called (jratuh S-ihit, w ritten by Eauak Shah, 
Although Sikhs, they counteu inco and even i>ractiso idolatry, in order to gain 
the good-will and aims of the Hindus. Tiioir natne panchayati is derived 
from tho democratic mode of government which obtains amongst them. They 
lend money and own a good deal of land. 

2. The Eirinali xAkliara in I’ili Kothi in Kydganj. They are also Sikhs 
and read the Granth daily ; and though they do not themselves practiso 
idolatry, yet they do not consider it wrong. 

3. The Chhota panchayati Akhara in ilotiganj. These also are Sikhs, 
and are sometimes called A’anak Shahl. They arc UJasi fakirs and were 
never married. They also read the Granth daily, but in every other respect 
they are Hindus. 

The abandonment of the distinctive Sikh tenet of tho unlawfulness of 
idolatry is a remarkable feature in these three Akharas. 
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4. Tlio RdmSnandi Akluiid in Kvili^anj, in tli.' Dlnmi'dla called by tho 

harae of Rabu Ilari Das. They are Vai'bmv \'aii a_:i^, and csi>ecially afreet 
the worship of Ram Cliandr. Mi'rnin^: an 1 evr'iuui;' ib'y pi'idbrm urli, ortho 
ceremony of inovint' a liqlstel lamp around th<‘ Inal of an i l.il. Tin' books 
read daily are the Bluvfvcat Gifu, S and ll’..i Bhdjivrat 

Biirdn. Tliev are Tvaolj^ that is, arc marrii'd, aui! have desi'rte 1 their familio.s. 
This Akbdra is chiefly supported by the alms of the Ilinlu residents in the oily. 

In Daraganj, tlio Hindu quarter of Allahahad, the Akharas are very 
numerous, but tho followinir are the priuci|ial : — 

5, The 51 alia Nirbani consists of Sbaiv Sanya'is. They are Jangam 
fakirs, that is, ha\e matte 1 hair, and jtenerally hold a bell in their hand. 
They originally used to go about naked, hut heing obliged tiD elotiie tbem- 
stdves, they are now called IJhefkdhdri the cloth. >il. This Akliaia is very 
wealthy, and the members do not beg, The\ wor.ship all the lliiidii deities, 
but their special books are the Bhago.'cat Gila, I ishnu Suhctsrandnt and 
ilulumm. 

fl. The llamanuji Akliara consist.s of Vaishnav Vairagis. They arc all 
Tyagls, and one peculiarity is that they do not allow any outsider to see them 
eating. This is one of tho riehovt and large-.t Akharas in Alialiabad. 

7. The Niranjani (= destitute of passion ', ako calle.l the Pancliayati 
Akliara, consists of Sliaiv Sauaya^is, Tbeir peculiar religious books are the 

ohimna and the rancliratn. 

8. The Yairagi Akliara, also calle 1 the Uam-inuji, is situated near a place 
called after the name of Swiiini Daya Peim. The spoeial books read arc tho 
Bdmaslncrdj , Bhdgdwat Gi'a and Vnlntihl Itdmdg'in. 

Besides these four principal ones there are five or si.v smaller Akharas in 
Daiagaiij. 

At the other si.lo of the Ganges, nearlv opp.i^ite its junct'on witli the 
Jumna, there is a hill wliioh from time immoiu .rial h i' hc Ti t he d weilin"- 
place of flinilu fakirs. They hav.e dug caves out of tlio dill' in wliieh 
from 15 to 20 resi.le with tln-ir J/ //m;)/, hut tli.-y d.i not ajipear to heloiur to 
any regular Akharii. Tlie hooks ino-f venerat.Ml l.y tiwm are tli.j Bii igaieat 
6i7d and the Vishnu S-ihi/sran-ini. They are sup[.lieJ wit!^ rati.ms dailv by 
the Suildcavt in Jhii'i. This wa^ O'tahti'Iie.l some ve.ars .ag.r hv' two residents 
of Agra, who h ivc end'jwed it wirii i{s. .oOpiOii. H,,re from 4(» to .ott fakirs 
and indigent persons are fed daily. In the top of the cliff in whi -ii the fikirs 
dwell is the S imu./?' /ru/r, or ocean svell. Tin' traiition savs that wlnm Rain 
gave up his kingdom at Ayodhya Lis brother Bharat followed him to persuade 
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him to be crowned. When Earn refused, Bharat threw the sea water which he 
had brought with him for the purpose of Ram’s coronation into this well, 
which has since been known as Samudr Mp, Near Jhiisi there are several 
Hindu maths, or monasteries. In Purani Jhiisi there is one of Brahmacharya, 
where about 40 SMhus reside. There is another of Sanyasis of the kind 
called “Akdsh Vriti, that is, ‘Heaven fed,’ or living from hand to mouth. They 
do not receive money, but only take cooked food. They are principally 
supported by the Saddvart. The members of this math are poor, but sincere. 
Another math, called Hanstirath, is situated on the Ganges between Samudr 
klip and Jhnsi. 

Mr. White, in his preliminary dissertation on the Census Report for the 

North-Western Provinces and Ondh (1881), says that 

Lacgoage. 

the Kanauji dialect of Hindi is spoken thronghout the 
Allahabad division, except in Jaunpur. “ It need hardly be said,” he pro- 
ceeds, “ that these boundaries ” (those given by him as the limits of the various 
dialects) “ are arbitrary, and the real boundaries of the dialects could be given 
only after a careful enquiry.” There can be no doubt whatever that the lan- 
guage of the DoAb part of the district differs considerably from that in the 
trans-Ganges and J umna parts ; and probably a skilled linguist would find 
very great differences in the langaaite even of the two latter parts. Ic would 
rather seem that Mr. White is right so far as the Doab parganahs are concerned, 
but that the Bhojpuri dialect is spoken in the rest of the district This, how- 
ever, is difficult to say ; for as Dr Hoernle writes, “ the adjoining languages 
and dialects pass into one another so imperceptildy, that the determination of 
the limits of each will always remain more or less a matter of doubt and dis- 
pute.” Allahabad is in fact the border land, marching with the land of the 
Kanauji dialect on the west, that of BaiswAri or Avadhi at Soraon, and that of 
the Bhojpuri to the east. Some account of the Bhojpuri is given in the Gorakh- 
pur and Basti articles of this Gazetteer (Vol. VI., pages 072 and 657), and many 
of the peculiarities there remarked are observable in this district. It is com- 
mon to transpose the t and a in the 2nd and 3rd person, e.y., woh dehhat. The 
pronouns ohar for uska, toke for tumko, tuhdviot tumhdra, okaranke for unka, are 
frequently used. The custom of adding the syllable im obtains largely ; and ia 
many cases it cannot possibly be meant for a diminutive, e. g., chaiikidarwa. Ia 
fact, it seems usual to add it to any ncun. The words larkuni, mihTUTU, 

and manscdu are all in ordinary use here, (jtoth is the word most frequently used 
for cattle. To one coming from more western districts it will seem that the people 
have a peculiar custom of spitting out their words, as may be noticed in their 
utterance of the words pot (rent) and to (yes). 
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The large number of Mohammadans in the Doab and city causes the 
Urdu language pure and simple to prevail largely, especially in the latter place 3 
where it la used in the courts of law and Government offices. 

With regard to the literature of the district, a brief account has been given 
of the newspapers (English and vernacular) in the Alla- 
Uiterature. habad city article at the end of this notice. Being the 

seat of the High Court, Allahabad produces a number of law books every year 
y'ritten by the pleaders, and at present there exists a law periodical of modest 
pretensions entitled “ Weekly Notes.” A number of books of a religious cha- 
racter too appear ; and the following brief note' on the Prayaga Mdhdtmya des- 


cribes a specimen of them : — 

« the Praydgd Mdhdtmya, forming a part of the MaUya Purdn, describes, from a religlods 
point of view, the virtues of Prayaga and the adjacent sacred places within a radius of five 
yojans (20 miles). Many of these places are of less note, and cannot be traced now, the impor- 
tant ones being the ‘ Sangam tirtha (confluence), and opposite it on the other side of the Jumna, 

• Som tirtha ’ (in Arail), and on the other side of the Ganges, ■ SSmudra kup ’ (in Jhfei). On 
this side of the Ganges, ‘ Koti tirtha,’ ‘ Vasuki kund,’ and the ‘ Akshaya Vat ’ (the everlasting 
banyan tree). In short, the book describes how one should perform his pilgrimage to Prayaga 
and the adjacent places, and the rewards that await him in the life to come. The book Ls purely 
mythological and fall of absurdities No trustworthy information can be derived from it.*' 

As might be expected, Allahabad is well supplied with educational institu- 
tions at head-quarters, and fair results have been 
Education. attained in the work of the educational department 

in the district. The Muir College is the chief educational institution in the 

provinces^ find is affiliated with the Calcutta Uni- 
Muir College. versity, i.e., is permitted to send up its pupils for the 

various examinations of the University for degrees, &c. The staff consists of 
a principal, a professor of mathematics, a professor of English literature, a pro- 
fessor of physical science, and a law professor. Work is at present carried on 
in a bungalow to the north of Government House ; but the students will soon 
move into their fine new building described in the gazetteer article on Allah- 
abad, post. On 31st March, 1882, (here were 85 students (one native Christian, 
76 Hindus, and eight Musalmans) in the general department, and 29 (Hindus 
20 and Miisalmdus 9) in the law department. The total average daily 
attendance however was only 80 altogether. All of the students were learn- 
incr En-lish 6 Arabic, 22 Persian, and 27 Sanskrit. The total expenditure 
Rs°59 007 on the arts department, and Rs. 7,270 on the law department, 
these suras’ being supplied from provincial revenues, fees, endowments, and 
other sources. The annual cost to Government of educating each student was 
1 Furnished by Pandit Din Dayil Tiwari, Deputy Inspector of Schools. 
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Rs. 792-7-3 in the general department, and Rs. I7l-f)-10 in the law class. 

Information with regard to the high and tnhJdle schools of the district may 
be given in the following form. Ot the schools men-’ 
tioned, the chief are the Government high school, the 
aided boys’ high school, and girls’ high school. The seven vernacular 
government schools are the tahsili and parganah schools scattered throughout 
the district 


Secondary instruction. 
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The Allahabad zila or high school had in 1S81-82 an average daily attend- 
ance of 39 t, and the income from fees was Rs. 4,182. The cost to Govern- 
ment of this establishment is about Rs. 12,000 annually. The Municipality 
gives a grant of Rs. 1,440 to it every year. The instruction imparted is of a 
high character ; and the school in the year abovementioned passed 18 boys at 
the Calcutta University entrance, and ten boys at the Government middle class 
Ancflo-vernacular examination. There is a boarding-house connected w'ith 
this institution, at present located in the old cutcherry of the Com missioner. 
This school is in fact the place of education for the sons of native gentlemen 
of the city and district. The aided boys’ and girls’ high schools are under 
the management of a committee composed of ladies and gentlemen of the 
station. Both institutions are in a flourishing condition and supply a serious 
want of the European and Eurasian residents of the station and these 
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provinces generally, viz., a cheap and at the same time good place of education 
for children who cannot be sent to Europe or the hills. The Roman Catholic 
community of Allahabad has several educational institutions at Phaphatnau and 
elsewhere. Belonging to the Church Misionary Society is St. Peter’s College 
for the training of native pastors. The Kayath Patshala is a school for mem- 
bers of that caste founded by Munshi Kashi Prasad, an Oudh pleader, 
who gave Rs. 1,40,000 towards it. There is a Government Normal School in 
Allahabad for the training of teachers for village schools in the Allahabad 
division. The American Presbyterian Mission has schools in Allahabad on 
the hanks of the Jumna and in Katra. The seven vernacular middle class 
schools throughout the district are at Diiranagar, Saiyid Sarawau, Sirsa, 
Kathauli, Phulpur, Soraou, and Karchhana. At Manjlianpur and Handia also 
are schools which are allowed to teach up to the middle class standard. 

All the schools abovementioned have, of course, low'er classes. Besides 

these, there are 121 Government village (halkahaudi) 
Primary education. . 

schools, and hve schools kept up by the municipa- 
lity of Allahabad. Thus the educational report for 1881-82, shows 135 pri- 
mary schools (121 halkabandi, 8 tahsili, 1 parganah, and 5 municipal). These 
schools contained 3,796 pupils on 31st March, 1882, of whom 2,354 were 
Hindus, and 1,442 Musalmans. Their total cost was Rs, 17,053 (from pro- 
vincial revenues, Rs. 1,246; local rates, Rs. 15,303; municipal grant, Rs. 
504). The cost of each boy’s education during the year incurred by Govern- 
ment was Rs. 5-5, There are two aided primary schools for the education of 
European and Eurasian girls ; but no vernacular girls’ school exists in this 
district. 

At Allahabad are situated the oflSce of the Postmaster-General for the 

North-Western Provinces and the General Post Office, 
Post-offices. 1 

both of them on Canning Road. Besides the head 

post-office, there are 28 sub and 9 district post-offices in the Allahabad district. 

Of the former, three are in Allahabad itself, in the city, Kat'-a, and Dlotiganj ; 

the o’.hers are at Barah, Bhaiwvari, Darauagar, Haiidia, Hanumanganj, 

Jhiisi, Kara, Karari, Karchhana, Manauri, Manjhanpur, Mau-\ima, Meja, 

Mufti-ka-purwa, Muratganj, Naini, Nawahgauj, Phulpur, Sarai’Xkil, Sirsa, 

Shahzadpur, Shiurajpur, Sikandra, Siriithu, and Soraon. The district offices 

are at Ivoraon, Paclichhim Sarira, Miiuda, Ghurpur, Bharatganj, Baraut, Koh 

Khir.ij, Kheri, and Sarai Mamrez. There are, besides, pillar posts erected in 

the suburbs of the city and civil station of Allahabad. The postal receipts for 

5 out of the past 20 years are as follows : — In 1861-62, Rs. 1,06,776; in 
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1865-66, Es. 17,545 ; in 1870-71, Es. 52,319; iu 1875-76, Es. 1,44,993 ; in 
1880-81, Es. 1,55,473. In the last mentioned year Rs. 21,578 were realized 
as fees on unpaid letters, &c., and Rs. 83,729 from the sale of ordinary postage 
stamps. The expenditure in 1861-62 was Rs. 65,813 ; in 1865-66, Rs. 29,452 ; 
in 1870-71, Rs. 82,333 ; in 1875-76, Rs. 2,29,604 ; in 1880-81, Rs. 4,66,696. 
During the last 15 years, 1865-81, the number of letters received has more 
than doubled, and there has been a corresponding increase in the number of 
newspapers, books, and parcels received. 

The central Government telegraph office is opposite the Allahabad railway 
station ; the branch offices are in Katra (next to the 
Telegraph. Pioneer press office) and in the city. The Adjutant- 

General’s office in new cantonments is connected by wire with the Fort. There 

are, besides, telegraph offices at all the railway stations in the district, m'a., 

Sirathu, Bharwari, Manauri, Allahabad, Allahabad Fort, Naini, Karchhana, 

Sirsa Road, Nahwai, Jasra, and Sliiurajpur. 

According to the latest “allocation statement,” Allahabad contains 35 

police stations, 12 first-class, 11 second-class, and 12 
Police. ^ ’ 

third-class. Besides these there are twenty-one “ nS- 

kas,” or outposts. The following is a list of the stations : — 


First-class. 

Second-class. 

Third-class. 

Allababad city 

Daraganj ... 

Baraut 

Ditto Cannington ... 

Manjharipur 

Sarai ilamrez 

Ditto Cantonment... 

Pachchhim Sarira ... 

Kara 

^atra-Colouelganj ... 

Karari 

Koh Khiraj ... 

Saini 

llau-Aima 

Muratganj 

Pura Mufti or Mufti- 

Karchhana ... 

Nawabganj ... 

ka-purwa. 

Barah 

Hannmanganj 

Igarai ’Akii 

Mauda ... 

Sikandra 

goraon 

Koraon 

Ghurpnr ... 

Jhusi 

Kydganj 

Shiurajpur 

Phulpur 

Handia 

Meja 

Motigauj 

Sirsa ... 

KMci 


Outposts. 


Lohnnoa. 

Andhawah. 

Iiuamganj. 

Tiwari Talao. 

Alopi Bagh. 
Dhumanaanj. 

Sarai Inayat. 
Sahson. 

Saidabad. 

B.iiragi Nala. 
Kajapur Ghat. 
Khanjahanpur. 
Lachagir, 

Jari. 

Outpost between 
Sirsa and Mauda, 
Surwal. 

Barokhar. 

Kohnrar. 

Partabpur. 

Bhaphamau. 

Pura Gararia. 
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The district police force (includino; 3,425 villarre and road chaukidars) 
numbers 4,322 of all trades, and cost dining 1881-82, Rs. 2,35,049. Besides 
these, there are 35 sowars of the provincial establishment stationed at Allaha- 
bad. The twelve towns to which Act XX. of 1>*56 has been extended are pro- 
tected by a force comprising 5 jamadiirs and 108 chaukidars, the annual cost 
of which is Rs 5,052. At Allahabad also is the oflBce of the Assistant Inspector 
General of the Government Railway Police on the East Indian Railway. 

The following statement shows for a series of years the principal offences 
committed, and the results of police action therein : — 
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Infanticide. 


The practice of infanticide does not prevail to any great extent in Allaha- 
bad. During 1880-81 there were only 25 proclaimed 
villages, inhabited by 6 different clams. There was only 
one pregnancy-reiiorfintr village; and the number of midwivos registered was 65. 
The percentage of deaths of infants under one year to births during the same 
period was 11 -29. The percentages of infants to births were: males, 12-9; 
females, 9'67. Proposals are being made to exempt certain of the 25 villages 
from the provisions of Act Till, of 1870. 

The central jail is situated at Naini, across the Jumna, four miles from 
Allahabad. Only long term prisoners are kept here ; 
but all Europeans convicted at Allaiiabad have to be 
sent here, there being no accommodation for such in the district jail. The 
average number of prisoners was 864 in 1850, 1,596 in I860, 1,714 in 1870, 

and 1,838 in 1881. There were altogether 2,832 prisoners in this jail durino- 

13 


Jails. 
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1881, of whom 1 80 were females, the average daily number being-, as above stated, 
1,838, of ■w’hora 104 w’ore females. Th.e net cost to Government of the central 
jail in 1881 was Rs. 61,788, or Rs. 34 per head on the average number of 
convicts. This, however, did not include “ uilditions, alterations or repairs” 
made to the jail buildings. The value of goods manufactnred in the jail wdth 
other assets was put dowm at Rs. 11,8 96. Thus the total igros.s) amount spent 
on this jail was Rs. 73,684. The district jail is situated in the .station of Alla- 
habad on the Canning road ; and is under the charge of the junior civil sur- 
geon, who acts as superintendent. Besides convicts, civil prisoners and persons 
who have been committed to take their trial before the court of sessions 
are detained here. The average number of prisoners was 684 in 1870 and 
579 in 1881. The total number of prisoners in 1881 wnis 2,097 (236 females’', 
of whom 1,790 were convicts, 146 under-trial prisoners, and 161 civil pri- 
soners. The average numbers during 1881 are shown as follow's: — 


1 

! 

\ Males. 

Females. 

! 

Total. 

, Total (Jnili/ average of ihe 

1 whole jail. 

1 1 

1 

j 
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Convicts ... ... ... i 4 Qy 75 

Uiirter-ttial ... ... ... i 10 

Civil ... ... ... 1 I9'3l 

4S 

1 .25 

*58 

1 

547-75 

n-25 

10-S9 

529-06 

... 

49 83 

678-89 


The total cost during the year of the district jail was Rs. 17.749 ; but the 
excess of pa 3 'ment over drawdugs from the troasurv for manufactures was 
Es. 2,684. The net cost to Government then was Rs. 15,065, or Rs. 27 per 
annum for each prisoner, on the average. Persons awmiting their trial in the 
magistrates' courts are kept in durance in the lock-up [hawaldt', situated op- 
posite the cutcherrv, and under the charge of the magistrate of the district. 
The total number of persons confine-! in the lock-up in 1881 wnis 2,160, of 
whom 186 were females. The dailv aver.iges wore : males, 42 5 ; females, 3'5 ; 
total 4G. There is accommodation here for European prisoners, and during 
the year mentioned above 24 such were confined therein. Europeans from all 
parts of the province committed to take their trial before the High Court are 
kept here jiending their trial. 

The lock-up is under the immediate superintendence of a European in- 
Workho- s spector of police, who lives on the premises. He is 

also the governor of the workhouse established under 
Act IX, of 1874 (the European Yagraucy Act), which is within the same 
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building, and under tbe cliarge of the same person as the iock-iip. From 1st 
January to 3!st December, 1881, there were 39 inmates of the workhouse; 
and they cost Government for their maintenance Ils. 2,131-12-9. The inmates 
are usually “ loafers ” of the worst sort, but oecasionaily a respectable man 
gets there through misfortune. The .Strangers’ Home proviiles for su'idi men 
for three d.ivs ; otherwise the number of inmat?3 of the workhouse would be 
much greater. The men are employed in pounding mi/'ij. They are some- 
times sent hero from out-districts, there being no other institution similar to 
this in the rest of the province. 

Before proceeiiing to the next head, the fiscal history of the district, it 
Pre.sent area, revenue, convenient to give details of area, revenue, and 

and rent. j-ijg di.jtrict at the present time (188’) ; and 

by prefixing these statistics to the head ju-t mentioned, comparisriis — as far at 
least as it is possible — between the present and past conditions of the district 
Avill be facilitated. The total area accorijing to ths latest otficial statement 
(1881) was 2,833 I square miles, of which l.C88'2 were cultivated, 4(57'9 cultiv- 
able, and 677'0 barren. TIte area paying Govorn’nsnt revenue or quit-rent 
was 2,782’8 square miles (l,fi'i2'4 cultivated, ibO’H cultivable, CG9’5 barren). 
The amount of payment to Government, whether Un 1 revenue or quit-rent 
(including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates) was 
Rs. 23,(39,123 ; or. with local rates and cesses, Us. 27,82,119. The amountof 
rent, including local cesses, pail by cultivators was Rs 39, 74, .389. 

The fiscal history of the All.ihahad liistrict commences frosn the time of 
Akbar (I55fi-1(305). He began by fixing weights and 
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measures’ for all his dominions, Tiie hlghat, equal 


to 3,025 square yards, was taken by him as his unit of inoastiremout ; and the 
revenues were to he fixed iu debns, which appear to have been about one-fortieth 
of a rupee in value. His next stop was to divide the land into different classes, 
according to the state of its ciiltivatioa. Lauds anaualiy cultivated, or which 
were Iving fallow for a short period to allow of the soil regaining its strength, 
were divided into six kinds. The produce of a higha of each kind was ascer- 
tained, and one-third of the average taken as the revenue of a bigha ; lighter 
rates were fixed for waste lauds. The cultivator might pay either iu cash or in 
kind. Officers were specially employed iu ascertaining the produce per bigha ot 
the various kinds of soil and the current prices in eacdi province : and on the 

' His weights were dams (30 t> the ser), sets, and maunds : his standard of measurement 
the Ildhi yaz ( = 33 inches), the tenai or jarii (55 yards): and the biyh i (siib-diviJed into the6i*<oa, 
biswama, tiiwania, piticausa, and antcaiua') was hU measuieuient ut area. 
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data furnished by them the revenues were annually fixed and colleoted. A ten 
Akbar’s ten years’ settle- jears’ settlement was inau-iirated by Raja To lar Mai 
ment. anti MuzafFar Khan. At that time the present district 

of Allahabad formed part <.f the suoa of that name winch, besides money reve- 
nue, furnished a ctmtuigent of cavalry, infantry, and ele[>hant3. Oi this latter 
the (present) district had to furnish its share; and towards the revenue it fur- 
nished a contribution of 2"', 821, 83 ) di'nnn, or Rs. 7,20,515-12-0. The revenue 
compared with that of present tim s looks absurdly light, but it must bo borne 
in mind that the greater part of the soul hern parganahs wis then merely a 
jungle, and the expense of the contingent iuniished was considerable. 

From the time of .Akbar to the years immediately preceding the cession, 

we have no record of the revenues leviable or levied, 
riscal aff.iirs from the i ^ n 

time of Akbir to the year ihe average antuial state income tor the hve years pre- 

afterthe cession (1 80 r-uo) 1 5,58,072- 1 2-Oh 

The increase was probably due to the immense clearance of forest and jungle 
lands that had then taken place; but it is clear that tlie revenue of this period 
was exceedingly severe. The tenants were entirely at the mercy of the farmers, . 
who made their collections more with regard to the tenants’ capacity for p ty- 
ing than to the values of their holdings. Besides actual land -rents, large 
amounts in tlie shape of cesses or manorial dues were collected. The revenue 
arrangements for the first year after the cession (1801-2) were left entirely to 
the discretion of the collector, whose sole source of information were tlie ftaftas 
granted by the dmil. It is quite impossible to say on what principles the 
revenues of this year were fixed, nor is it certain wliat the total amount of 
revenue collected was, but the subsequent remissions testify to the fact that 
its incidence was very severe. 

List of former settle- In reviewing past settlements we have to deal with 
five real revisions : — 

(1) — The first triennial, iai0-]2 (180-2-3 to lb04-5 AD) 

(2) — Ihe secoml triennial, 1213-13 (1805-6 to 1807-8 A.D ) 

(3) — The quartennial, 1-216-19 ( 808-9 to lsil -12 A.I'.) 

( 4 ) — The quinq\iennial, 1220-24 (l'*i 2 - ,3 to 18 6-17 A D ), «nbseqnen‘-ly evtemisi to 1229 

( 1821-22 A.D.), and reraaiuinpr practically in force till 1216 (i8.39 AD) In this 
is included the ahoitiv-e attempt .at se tlemei.t under Ucgiiiation VII., 1822. 

(6) — The 30 years’ settlement under Begulatioa IX., 18.33, which remained in force till 
the present revision. 


At the time of forming the assessment in 1802, Navvab Bakar ’Ali, the 
First settlement (trien- of Benares, and Deokinandan Sinh offered thera- 

al, 1802 — 0 ). solves as securities for the tah.--ildar.s to be ajipointed 

* This does not include the revenue froiu pirgiaa'i X,,Tii, wn.o.i wa nat eeded till ISIS. 
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to the several pareanahs, which were accordingly entrusted to officers of their 
nomination appointed by the collector. With the exception of Dakar ’AH these 
three men knew nothing of the district ; but nevertheless they made certain 
offers for each of the j)arganahs greatly in excess of the revenues p^eviou^ly 
paid. AVlien their offers were accepte 1, they let out various villages at sums 
calculated with reference to the general parganah assessment, and those places 
for which engagements could not be obtained were held under the personal 
management of the tahsildars. The result was that some villages were hamper- 
ed with absuidly high assessments, while the assessments on others were at 
ridiculously tow. The amounts thus collected by Government were Rs. 27,G2,149^ 
in 180'2-3, Rs. 27,7(1,318 in 1803-4, and Rs. 27,92,433 in 1801-5, or, roughly 
speaking, more than ten lakhs more than was paid in the time of the Nawab 
Wazir. This settletnent exhibits, in a marked degree, the two worst 
faults a settlement could have — extreme severity and inequality. The 
result was an enormous number of transfers of property ; and Deokinandan, 
Bakar ’Ali, and the Benares raja purchased, at Government sales for 
arrears of .levenue, landed property in the district paying an aggregate 
revenue of six lakhs, or more than one-fifth of the entire revenue of the 
district. 

At the second triennial settlement, the villages were first offered to the 
Second settlement (tri- zamlndars at the rates of the previous year. If they 
enuial, 1605-8). refused the offer, the depositituis of the k-hnlnf/os and 

zam'ndars were taken, and the village farmed to the highest bidder. In spite 
of the most’strenuous efforts of the collector, two-fifths of the district remained 
in the hands of the farmers; but this distinct improvement took place, that 
instead of all the subordinate arrangements being left to the tahsildars, farm- 
ing tenders were taken for talukas or zainfndaris direct ; and the persons who 
took them told that they^ might pay direct to the collector without the inter- 
vention of the tahsildars. By this means the tahsildars were kept in check, 
and the zaraindars were allowed an opportunity of ohjecting to the demands 
made. A total decrease in the revenue of over thirteen lakhs during the three 
years also was made, the revenues imposed being in l8"5-6, Rs. 23,27,272 ; 
in 18t'6-7, Hs. 23,16,320; and in 1807-8, Rs 24,10,973. These large and 
nuich needed reductions, coupled with the partial abolition of the farmers, were 
just in time to save the zamindars. 

* In (Onsideriiig the revenues realized in these settlements, it must he borne in mind that 
up till 1825 the di'tiict included the Fatehpur paignnahs, and np ti'l 1616 Kiwai was not in- 
cluded in it. liiihe account of the assessments under native rule above it has been attempted 
to ascertain the revenues for the district according to its present dimensions. 
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The third settlement of the Allahabad district was made for the 

Third settlement (quar- 1808-9 to 1811-12. The assessments 

tennial, ih 08 -i 2 ). imposed were progressive, beiner for the first year, 

Es. 2e. 90, 506-12-0 ; for the second, Ks. 20,67,621-12-0; for the third, 
Es. 26,86,077-12-0: and for the last year, Es 27,17.074-12-0. Thus the 
final demand was increased by some three lakhs over that of the previous 
settlement. The settlement, however, was formed on an estimate of the area 
and produce of the various estates and pargunahs made from information derived 
from returns furnished by the zamindars, joattedri.?, and kdnunpos. This settle- 
ment was a most successful one ; and only one per cent, of the aggregate 
demand was left as a balance on its termination. 

The fourth settlement was originally made for five years onlv. The 
Fourth settlement principles on which this settlement tvas framed were 
(1812-39). exactly the same as those of the quartenn'al ; but it is 

also remarkable for a considerable further elimination of the farmers, and an 
increase in the number of proprietors admitted to engagements. The assessments 
were: 1812-13. Es 27,87,502 ; 1813-14, Hs. 27,98,140 ; 1814-15. Rs 28.34,09'i ; 

1815- 16, Rs. 28,42,999 ; and lhl6-17, Rs. 28,53.022. This settlement worked 
even better than its predecessor. During the first three years the balance 
amounted to only half per cent, on the demand and the remissions were 
nil. In 1816, the parg.iuah of Kiwiii, having a revenue of Rs. 1,05, H61, was 
ceded to the British and added to the Allahabad district Regulation V 1 1. of 
1822 at this time began to be discussed ; the result was that the quinqueunial 
settlement was coutinned for a further term of five years 1 1817-18 to 
1821-22). With the exception of parganah Kiwai (the revenue of which was 
raised in 1820-21 to Rs. 1,27,435', the assessment remained as it w’as in 

1816- 17. In 1822 the Collector was ordered to commence a resettlement of 
Fatehpur district farm- t^e district, but nothiug was done until 1825, when 

the new eollectorate of Fatehpur was formed, thirteen 
parganahs with a revenue of Rs. 1", 75, 542-5-9 being taken away from the 
Allahabad distiict for this purpose. From this time the Allahabad district 
has had practically the same limits as it has at present. Desultory settlement 
operations wmre carried on from 1825 to 1838, when Mr. Montgomery com- 
menced his settlement, w'hich be finished in 1839. Up to 1838 parganah 
Barah had been resettled; some enhancements of the revenue of Kiwai, 
Nawabganj, Soraon, and Sikandra, which, however, never received the sanc- 
tion of Government, were made and collected. The quinquennial settlement 
remained practically in fores up to 1839. It always worked well. The only 
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remissions of any note necessary were caused by occasional hailstorms, by an 

emirrration of tenants from Barah into Rewab in 1830, and by the famine of 

1837. The revenues of the last year of the settlement stood at Bs. 20. 13, 211. 

The fifth settlement, made in accordance with Regulation IX. of 1833, 

was completed in 1839, and came into force from the 
Fifth settlement (184”-78). • i-ry u v J 

year 18o9-40. Die mam ditterences between it and 

all its predecessors -were the decrease of the rare of asse.ssment from ten- 

elevenths to two-thirds of the rental assets, and the measurement of estates. The 

maps were drawn by sight and not to scale. The settlement officer received 

reports from a subordinate in each parganah concerning the capabilities of each 

village and estate as resrarJs soil, crops, irrigation, &c., together with a note of 

the former assessment and its incidence. On tlie-'e he fixed remt-rates for each 


division of the district. He then took about ten days to inspect each parganah 
and fixed roughly the assessments of each estate or group of villages, there 
being from 30 to 60 such estates in each parganah. These assessments were 
read out to the assembled parganah, and the distribution of it in the different 
villages was made by the proprietors themselves, usually in one day. The 
result cf such measures as these was a most unequal settlemeut, and in Barah 
and Khairdgarh, in 1860, large remissions had to be made. The results of this 
settlement are shown as follows ; the statement is interesting, as it admits of 
comparison with tlie results of tlie current settlement : — 
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1. 

2^ 

0. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

Name of parganah 

.No. 
of vil 
la^es 

Total area' 
in acres. 

Cultiva- 
ted area. 

Former 

man6. 

Bevised de- 
mond. 

Increase. 

Deduct talukdar’p 
allowances for 

parganahs Khai- 
ragarhaiid Barah 
Remainder ... 



... 

Es. a p 

Es. a p. 

80,780 15 0 

Es. a. p. 

4,092 

1,796,-404,004,7G2^19,-25,158 II il 

2’, 09, 176 6 1 4 

1,84,018 5 


Some sli^rht alterations were made in the limits of this district during 
this settlement. In 1840-41. 46 villafres with a total revenue of Rs. 32,81.3 were 
transferred from parganah Kara to the Fatehpur district, and 13 villages with 
a total revenne of Rs 3,444 from parganah Khairagarh to Slirzapur. Four 
villages with a revenue of Rs. 4,614 were annexed to Kara. Subsequently ia 
1862 eight more villages were transferred to Mirzapur from Khairagarh. 

The current settlement was commenced in October, I 867 ; and dragged 
Sixth (current) settle- 0^*^ protracted course until March, 1878. The first 
0 [)erations were the survey and measurement of the 
various parganahs. These were not completed until March, 1873 ; but while 
they were going on, the assessments and preparation of village papers were 
to some extent proceeded with. The total cost of surveying the district was 
Rs. 2,22,586-10 9, or Rs. 121-3 per 1,000 acres. At first the patwdns, or, 
where they were incompetent, their relatives or amins paid by them, were 
entrusted with the preparation of the maps ; and in Soraon, Phnlpur, and the 
Duah pargiunihs, Rs, 30,971-14-0 were collected from the patwdrU for this pur- 
pose. 'Ibeir work, however, was found to be so inaccurate that a st.-iff of 
more skilled amins had to be engaged. Each tahsil, uhen being measured, was 
divided into circles, to which a staff of amins and supervisors (girtldwar) was 
deputed, all under the orders of a munsarim. Over every four mnnsarirns a 
chief mnnsa-irn was apf)ointed, and each tahsll vas in the charge of a super- 
vising officer, either the settlement officer himself or one of his deputies. The 
result^ of these numerous checks and counter-checks was that village maps 
quite remarkable fiir their accuracy have been obtained. The unit of measure- 
ment used was the f/fo/'a, uhich is equal to an area of a or 52^ yards 

length each way. The bigha in this district has a superficial area of 2,730 

'A m'stake of 140 in c lumn 19 of the statement, on pa?e 127 of the Settlemeiil Eennrt, 
is apparent on the face of it Another of 2,fiu0 appears m column 9 of the second stattineut 
on page IbO. 
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square yards, and is thus, as near as possible, nine-si.'jteenths of a statute acre. 
The result of the survey given in acres will be seen at once in the following 
table, which also gives the classification of the lauds in question from a reve- 
nue point of view : — 



Unassbssablb area 


Assessable area. 



Parganah. 

Rere- 

Site, 

barren, 

and 

occupied 
by water. 

Groves. 

Cultura- 

Cnliiiiated, 

Total. 


nue-free. 

bie. 

Irrigated. 

Dry. 


Kara 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acrts. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

3,078 

42,230 

6,699 

17,178 

3i^,9l9 

4*J,Ci36 

159,140 

Karari 

24, "77 

3,7 8S 

8,184 

20, .568 

41.416 

98,733 

Atfaarban ... 

39 

J 5,423 

4,370 

8,S84 

13,356 

34,100 

76,2321 

Sikandra 

427 

40,261 

6,040 

6,826 

42, 25 

12,4 10 

107,089 

Jhusi 


17,465 

5.135 

4,062 

16.582 

32,1 '^3 

75,367 

Hawabganj ... 


12,335 

4,823 

6,010 

21,491 

] 6,675 

61,364 

Soraon 

Mirzapur Chau- 

796 

26,363 

4,S89 

5,151 

40,021 

12,624 

89,843 

hari. 

425 

4,192 

441 

774 

5,692 

546 

12,070 

Chail ... 

6,337 

46,854 

6,0 64 

12,564 

32,435 

97.i:-:8 

203,202 

Farah 

2 

34,348 

3,046 

50,714 

6,795 

70,950 

165,855 

Mab 

806 

28,267 

4,747 

6,138 

47,283 

10,535 

97,776 

Kiwai ... 

18 

24,089 

6, "34 

7,003 

34.422 

20,499 

91,865 

Arail 

13 

32,905 

9,127 1 

17,424 

30,642 i 

78,194 

168,305 

Khairagarh ... 

14,3*7 

104,,i05 

9,161 1 

87,261 

26,127 1 

1- 1.825 

422,926 

Total 

25,28: 

453,714 

72,164 j 

238,203 

376,45 8 j 

651,941 

1,817,767 


The next operation unuertaken was the preparation of the village records, 
which was not completed till December, lo77. The total cost of this, exclud- 
ing the pay of the superior supervising officers and their establishments, was 
Rs. 4,57,004-6-10, or some two-fiftbs of the total cost of the settlement. It in- 
volved the decision of cases under the rent and revenue acts, enhancement 
cases, partitions, &c., which rendered the work particularly laborious. The 
record of rights was prepared for the year 1282 fasli throughout the district, ex- 
cept in Handia, Arail, and Khairagarh, The books prepared were : (1 ) the 
khasra, or index to the map ( in Dandia and the traus-Jumna pargaaahs this 
is mauzawdr, elsevvhere mahalwdr) ; ,2) the jomabaiuli, or record of cultivating 
rights; (3) the i(7ie!rai, or register of the proprietary body; (i) the ivajib-ul- 
arz, or village administration paper ; (5) the naksha dnidehi, or general village 
statement in Handia and the trans-Jumna parganahs, corresponding with 
statements Nos. II. and III , which are found for the rest of the district ; (6) the 
jinswdrj or crop statement ; (7) the darkhxcast, orengagement paper: and ( 8) the final 
settlement proceeding (rubkdr-i-akhhr), containing a short notice of the work done 
and the officers by whomit was completed. The avrangcments made fortesting 

14 
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these papers was similar to that for measuring the lands. The patwdris made out 
the papers. The parganah was divided into circles; a statf of supervisors headed by 
& munsarim was deputed to each of these. To every three munsaWnw there was 
& sadrmunsarim, and a deputy collector supervised the whole. The jamabandin 
were all attested on the spot by the cultivators and zamindars on fixed dates, 
of which due notice had been given. This was done in the presence of a super- 
visor, who had to attest every entry in ihe jamibandi. Slips {parcha) showing 
the details of each holding were given to the tenants, except where there were 
disputes. Where disputes existed, a note of it was taken on the slip for that 
holding ; and at the conclusion of the attestation for the whole mahdl, these 
last slips were sent to the supervising officer for disposal. The munsarim and 
sadr munsarim had to attest also all the entries in the khewat and wajib-ul-arz, 
besides testing the jamabandi entries. The supervising officer had to satisfy 
himself of the general correctness of the jamabandis, and also to test carefully 
the khewat and wajib-id-arz of every mahdl. 

The groundwork of the settlement being thus prepared, the settlement 
officer proceeded to make his assessments. Mr. A. Colvin assessed parganahs 
Kara, Karari, and Atharban ; ilr. Carpenter, Chail, Sordon, Nawabganj, Mir- 
tdpur Chauhari, Sikandra, Jhusi, and Barah; and Mr. Porter, the rest of the 
district. 

With regard to their principles of assessment they may speak themselves. 

Mr. Colvin’s method ol Colvin says (in his Kardri Report ): — “It was by 

arriving at soil rates. Constant enquiry from cultivators that I mainly fixed 

my rates. Both during the measurement and at the time of actual inspection, 
the size of their holdings and the sum paid or the bigha rate they held at, 
were ihe subject of incessant questionings. Many men who cannot tell yon 
•without reference to the pat war! what they pay for their holding, or what is 
its extent, will at once name the rate at which they would cultivate any given 
field, and the rates so assessed coincide very closely. » Large tracts of 

country pay similar rates for similar soils. * • » Where there are variations 

it is because the cultivator has interest or influence, or want of either, or is of a 
caste of agricultural experts. Rice lands, unirrigable lands cropped chiefly in 
the autumn, wheat lands irrigable or with natural moisture ; the ordinary rates 
for these vary little so long as the character of the soil is uniform.” The above 
is all the data we have regarding Mr. Colvin’s method of arriving at soil rates. 
He seems to have compared his totals with the recorded jamabandi rental, 
applying to sir a fictitious rent 50 per cent, higher tli-in that entered as paid 
by tenants and assessing generally on something well above the result. 
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Mr. Carpenter’s system is thus described by him in his Sikandra Rent-rati- 
Mr. Carpenter’s system Report “ In devising a method for arriving at aa 
of amvmg at soil rates. average rent-rate for assessment, I have kept two ends 
in view, namely, (1) that of ascertaining the rates of rent at present paid; 

( 2) that of learning something of the history of those rates. My chief object 
has been to discover whether rents have of late years risen or remained sta- 
tionary. If they have risen, what has been the rate of the rise; and finally, 
what influence may be drawn from their past history as to the probability of a 
future rise.” In his Jhi&si Report he says : — “ I have first obtained by an 
analysis of the jamabandi the average rate actually paid by tenants with and 
without a right of occupancy during the ten years preceding 1277 fasli (begin- 
ning with 1267 fasli, the year from which the influence of Act X., 1859, and 
of the rise in prices may be supposed to have begun to affect rents, and 
ending with 1276 fasU, the year of the settlement survey), and I have collected 
by the aid of patwaris’ statistics of all or most of the cases of enhancement 
which took place during the same period. From a consideration of the data 
thus obtained, i.e., (1) of the average rate now paid, (2) of the enhancement in 
the average rate which has taken place in ten years, (3) of the area over 
which enhancement has taken place, and (4) of the enhanced rate now paid in 
that area, I have deduced a rate which may be expected to be the average 
tenant rate after the backward rents have been enhanced to their proper 
level. From this, taking into account the extent of sir and shankalap lands, I 
have obtained an average rate for the whole circle. Finally, with this rate as 
my basis, I have worked out rates for the several soils by a comparison of the 
rates ascertained on the spot during my inspection with the rates recorded in 
the jamabandis.’^ 

Mr. Porter, who wrote the settlement report for the whole district, says 
Mr. Porter’s plan of das- (p* 107): — “My plan of inspection and framing soil 
sifying soils. rates has been described in my Rent-rate Report on 

parganah Mah. My first care was to obtain correct soil entries as a basis for 
the rates. I look upon this as half and more than half the battle. Before 
taking up a parganah for inspection, carefully selected munsarims were sent to 
mark out on the village maps the various soil chaks comprised in each estate. 
Their instructions were not to name the soils, but simply to lay down on the 
map the line of demarcation where the soil changed, and to be especially care- 
ful that each soil chak was composed of one and the same class of soil. At in- 
spection I visited each of these chaks, carefully examined and corrected them, 
and classified each under its soil head. ♦ • • This system of sub-divisioa. 
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of soils enabled mo to do away almost entirely with the plan adopted of 
entting each parganab up into a number of small assessment circles. * * • 

Whilst inspecting and correcting the soil classification, I ascertained by 
personal inquries from the tenants, zainiudars, and patwaris, and also by an 
examination of the rents recorded in the jamaiambs, the rates which were 
actually paid by the various clashes i f tenants, and the rates which were consi- 
dered fair on each class of soil. From these inquiries I formed a rough esti- 
mate for each class of soil in each village. These estimates were based prima- 
rily on soils, and secondarily on a consideration of the caste of tenants, capa- 
bilities of irrigation, command of manure, &c., all of which points received 
attention. 

“ My next step was to have statements drawn up for each mahdl showing 
the amount of each class of soil in each tenant’s holding, with the lump rent 
payable thereon. These I proceeded carefully to analyze, eliminating all hold- 
ings the rents on w'hich appeared from the rate quoted and the rough estimates 
found on the spot to he palpably too high or too low. The remaining holdings 
formed the basis of my assumed rates. Taking out first the holdings in single 
soils only, I arrived at a rate on each class which, though not absolutely and 
entirely accurate, gave me a starting-point, and showed, approximately at least, 
the relative value of each kind of soil. The rate thus obtained I worked into 
the holdings in two soils, increasing or diminishing according to the rent actu- 
ally paid. From these to the holdings in three soils, and so on till I had incor- 
porated the whole of the selected holdings and ascertained the soil rates actu- 
ally paid. These I took as my assumed rates. 

“ One more point and I have done with the principles of assessment. The 
privileged rates paid by high-caste tenants (Bralimans and Kshatris) have al- 
ready been noticed. Section 20, Act XVIII., 1873, lays down that, wherever 
by local custom privileged rates are found to exist, the same should be allowed 
for in assessing rents. Section 72, Act XIX., 1873, provides for the use of 
the assumed rates in fixing enhancements. I was consequently obliged to 
allow for these privileged classes both in fixing soil rates and in assessing 
revenues.” 

The classes into which the settlement officers divided the soils have been 
given on p. 10. 

The financial results of the last settlement will be seen in the statement 
. ^ gi\en below. In parganah Chail, all those across 

the Ganges except Sikancra, in Arail and Khaira- 
garh, the assessments were made progressive ; but as the last of these pro- 
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gressive assessments has now reached its final amount, it is unnecessary to 
notice these gradual increases. The revenues have now been fixed for 30 
years, with the exception of alluvial mahdls, for which five yearly assessments 
have been fixed ; — 


Parganali. 

Expiring 

land 

revenue. 
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Jl 

c a 

Oi 

tuLt on pre^'nt 
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Kara 

1,66J53 0 

0 

2,04,190 

0 

0 

1 6 

1 

1 15 2 

2 8 4 

33,037 

0 

0 

22-9 



Kariri 

93,861 0 

0 

1,37,262 13 

10 

1 6 

3 

1 13 8 

2 3 5 

43.408 13 

10 

46 2 



Atharban 

1,02,960 0 

0 

1,00,477 

8 

0 

1 5 

1 

1 10 5 

2 1 10 





2,482 8 0 

2*4 

Cbail 

2,00,707 7 

8 3,17,952 

8 

0 

1 11 

7 

2 2 4 

2 7 3 

1,17,245 

0 

4 

68 -4 



Dost) 

6,63,674 7 

8 

7, 59, 882 13 10 

1 7 

5 

1 15 4 

2 5 11 

1,96,108 

6 

2 

34-8 

a.. 


NawdbganJ 

00,090 0 

0 

1,06,940 

0 

0 

1 11 

11 

2 2 11 

2 12 10 

16,841 

0 

U 

18*7 



Bordon 

1,21,217 13 

0 

1,71,400 

U 

0 

1 14 

6 

2 119 

3 4 1 

5U.182 

3 

0 

41-4 



Mirzapur Chaulidri... 

18,977 0 

0 

23,755 

0 

0 

1 15 

6 

3 3 0 

3 12 11 

4,778 

0 

0 

25 2 



Bikaudra 

1,32,191 10 

8 

1,63,607 

8 

0 

1 7 

9 

2 6 3 

2 14 6 

26,415 

13 

4 

20'0 



Jhdsi 

1,03,274 14 

3 

1,42,087 

8 

0 

1 14 

2 

2 7 3 

2 14 8 

36,812 

9 

9, 

35*0 



Mah 

1,39,780 0 

0 

1,56,632 

8 

0 

1 9 

8 

2 4 6 

2 11 4 

lri,852 

8 

0 

12-1 



Kiwii ...1 

1.51,877 15 

9 

1,65,680 

0 

0 

1 12 

10 

2 7 1 

3 0 3 

13,802 

0 

3 

9 1 

... 

.M 

Trans-GangeB 

7,69,4l8 6 

8 9,25,102 

8 

0 

1 IL 

8 

2 6 11 

2 15 3 

1,65,684 

2 


21-8 

... 

■ M 

AraU 

2,24,826 7 

1 

2,65,285 

0 

0 

1 9 

3 

1 15 4 

2 7 0 

40,458 

8 ll! 18 0 



fiarah 

1,40,886 6 

3 

1 .30,550 

0 

0 

0 12 

7 

0 15 11 

1 10 10 




1 

10,336 6 8 


Kbairdgarh 

2,93,401 2 

2 

; 

2,97,917 

8 

0| 

0 11 

3 

0 15 8 

16 6, 

4,516 

6 10 

1-2! 



Trans-Jumaa 

6,59,113 U 

LI 

6,93.752 

8 

o; 

0 14 

8 

13 5 

1 12 2 

34,633 

9 

1 

B-3j 



Total district ... 

19,32,206 12 

3 23,78,737 13 lo', 

1 1 

1 5 

1 

i 

1 12 5 

i 

2 6 0 3,96,531 
! 

1 

7j20-0 

“ 

- 


Besides the land revenue proper the holders of both revenue-paying and 


revenue-free estates have to pay a cess of 12 per cent, on the land revenue in 
accordance with Act III., 1878. The amount according to the original Act 
(KVIII., 1871, amended by Act ¥11 , 1877) was 10 per cent,, but it was 
raised by the act first mentioned for the purpose of the relief and prevention 
of famine.” During the year 1881-82 Bs. 2,88,555 were realised thus. At 
tne time of the settlement there was also a cess imposed under section 29, Act 
XIX., 1873, amended by Act VIII., 1879, for the maintenance of village ac- 
countants (patwdri) and their records This amounted to Rs. 1,24,385 annu- 
ally, but has this year (1882) been remitted by Government. The mukaddams 
of Barah, Arail, and Khairagarh have also to pay into the Government trea- 
sury the following sums as mdlikana allowances, to be credited to the rajas of 
Bdrah, Daiya, and Meja : viz., those in Barah, Rs. 5,543 ; in Arail, Rs. 611 ; 
and in Khairagarh, Rs. 17,662. 
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The dates on which the instalments of revenne fall duo vary considerably 
throughout the district. They are shown in the follow- 
ing statement [vide Board’s Circular No. 6, Part III., 


Instalments of revenue. 


p. 7] 


Parganah. 

KkarCf. 

Sabi sugar instal- 
ment. 

Sabi, 

Kara, Karari, and Atharban 

1 

IJoTember 1 5th and 
December 15th. 

February 1st 

Vfay 1st and June 
Ist. 

Soraon, Nawabganj, Mirzapur, 
Chauhari, and Sikandra 

December 15th and 
January 16th. 

February 16th ... 

May Ist and June 
1st. 

ChAil „ .. •.. 

December 15th ... 

Nil 

May ISth, 

Mah, KiwAi, and Avail 

December 15th and 
January 16th. 

March 1st 

May 15th. 

Khaiiagarh ... | 

December t5th and 
January l5th. 

Nil 

May 15 th, 

Birah ... j 

December I5ih and 
January 16 th. 

! 

Nil 

May 1st and June- 
1 Ist. 


The amounts of the instalments vary according to the circumstances of 
the estates. In the upland villages the kharif instalments run from 6 to 9 anas,^ 
the rabi from 7 to 10 finas. Where sugar is grown, an instalment varying 
from ^ to 2 anas per rupee of revenue is collected in February. In the alluvial 
villages the revenues are in somecases collected entirely after the spring har- 
vest. The general average is, however — kharif 2 to 4 anas^ rabi 12 to 14 anas 
per rupee. 

The total amount expended on this settlement was Rs. 11,57,222; of 
which Rs. 11,09.688 were paid by Government, and the 

Cost, time occupied, and 

period of current settle- rest by patwdris and zami'ndars. It took lOi years to 

complete it. The average cost per 100 square miles 
was Rs. 38,665 ; and per lakh of revenue assessed Rs. 46,650. Its period dates 
from 15th November, 1870, in parganahs Kara, Karari, and Atharban ; from 
the 15th November, 1873, in Nawabganj, Soraon, Sikandra, and Jhusi ; from 
15th November, 1874, in Chail and Mirzapur Chauhari ; from 15th December, 
1874, in Barah; from 15th November, 1875, in Mah; from 15th May, 1876, in 
Kiw&i ; from )5th November, 1876, in Arail ; and from 15th May, 1878, in- 
Kbairagarh. 
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A rdsumd of the recent fiscal history of this district is given in the 

following statement of the amounts of collections and 

Eerenue collections. > i , i . i 

balances ot land revenue during the past ten years : — 


Tear. 

Demand. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Bal- 

ances. 

Partioclaks 

Real. 

OF BALAN 

CBS. 

Nominal. 

Percent- 
age of 
balance 
on 

demand. 

In train 
of liquida- 
tion. 

Doubt- 

ful. 

Irrecov- 

erable. 


Bs. 

Ks. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Ks. 


1872-73 ... 

21,62.435 

21,47,883 

14,542 

5,137 

• •• 

367 

9,038 

•25 

1873-74 ... 

22,13,980 

22,09,899 

4,081 

1,399 

... 

179 

2,503 

•07 

1874-76 ... 

82,61,626 

22,48,195 

13,430 

11,176 


• •• 

2,254 

•48 

1875-76 ... 

23,20,409 

23,07,298 

13,111 

6,327 

1,199 


6,685 

■28 

1876-77 .. 

23,84.370 

23,77,681 

6,689 

1,463 

.A* 


5,226 

06 

1877-78 ... 

23,76,588 

23,68,654 

7,934 

6,269 

128 

... 

2,537 

•22 

1878-79 ... 

23,67,547 

23,61,440 

6,107 

1,856 

.»* 

... 

4,252 

•08 

1879-811 ... 

23,72,739 

23,63,657 

9,082 

5 



9,077 


1880-81 ... 

23,69,123 

23,43,348 

25,775 

19,567 


rtt 

6,208 

•8S 

1881-82 ... 

23,66,051 

23,62,818 

3,233 

860 


... 

2,373 

•03 


Arranging the mahdls according to their internal administration the 


Proprietary tenures. tenures are : — 


Name of pargauah. | 

Zamindari 

Pattidari. 

Imperfect 

pattidari. 

Bbaiya- 

cbare,. 

-f 

Tbtai^ 

Kara ... 

• .a 

... 

235 

14 

98 

25 

372 

Atbai'oan 


• •• 

135 

38 

35 

13 

221 

Earari 


••• 

208 

32 

85 

2 

327 

CMil 

««• 


338 

105 

183 

41 

667 

Duab tract 



916 

]89 

401 

81 

1,587 

Nawabganj ... 



158 

35 

33 

8 

234 

Soraon 



193 

68 

52 

16 

319 

Mirzat ur Cbaohari 



27 

48 

1 


76 

Sikanura 



324 

24 

176 

58 

582 

Jhusi 



262 

42 

79 

22 

405 

Mah 



290 

35 

86 

14 

425 

Elwai ... 



296 

3 

62 

a 

352 

Trans-Ganges tract 


1,549 

245 

479 

120 

2,393 

Arail 



4^8 

14 

170 

4 

646 

Barab ... 

aat 


293 

17 

31 

9 

350 

Kbairagarb ... 



531 

13 

133 

10 

689 

Trans-Jumna tract 


1,282 

44 

3g6 

i3 

1 ,t.85 

Total district 

... 

3,747 

478 

l,2i6 

224 

5,665 


It will thus be seen that in this district the zamiaddri system is far the most 


widely prevalent. This and the patliddri tenures have been repeatedly des- 
cribed in this Gazetteer : the only point to be noticed with reference to this 
district is the almost universal custom of each zaminddr collecting from each 
tenant a share of his rent proportionate to his fractional share in the estate. 
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The bhaiydchdra, or as it is more properly called hhejbirar, tenure exists 

„ in very few instances, and in these only in name. 

Bhaiyaclisra tenures. *. ,, i i ? • . 7 » 

Ihere is no doubt that these so-called hhaiyachara 

tenures were original]}- in reality such, though there is now little to distinguish 

them from imperfect pattiMri. The peculiar feature of this tenure is the liab • 

lity of the revenue to periodical re-adjustment. In former days an annual 

adjustment of revenue in villages where the amount of each land-lora’s share 

was measuied by the amount of land in his holding could not possibly bo 

avoided. As, however, rents and revenues became gradually^ more fixed, and 

sharers’ holdings less liable to change, this practice seems to have died out. 

The only difference now traceable between the bhaiydc dra and imperfect patti- 

ddri tenures of this district, is that in the former the amount ot land in the 

holding, and in the latter the fractional share of the holder, forms the basis for 

calculating the share of Government revenue and of profits from common land. 

The revenue-free lands in this district are unimportant. Of the 5,665 

mahdls only- 55 are reveuue-free (mudfi). Sixteen of 
Bevenue-free lands. . , • , , 

thece are situated m the Doab, eight in the trans- 

Ganges division ; and in Khairagarh are 31 revenue-free villages granted by 
he Marquis of Wellesley to tlie ancestor of the present Mauda raja for good 
■jjce against the Baghel.s. Besides these mahdls are 52 small patches released 
m perpetuity^trom me payv?.e.nA 01 ‘Gruvernment revenue. These were for the 
most part grants from the Nawab Wazir, subsequently confirmed by the 
British Government. The owners of these are called shanka'apddrs and ndnkdf~ 
ddrs. The former are persons to whom the zamiudars have given patches of 
land rent-free, and who have, by lapse of time, acquired a proprietary title The 
latter are holders of land, either assigned to them in lieu of profits on their 
share of tlie village, or retained by them at the sale of their ancestral property 
as a maintenance for themselves and families. There is no Wie-mudji now in the 
whole district ; the last fell in in 1681. 'Jhe village of Shaikhupur-fiasiilpur is 
the only instance of permanent settlement in this district. It was granted to 
Durga Prasad, a Kayath, for loyalty, and the revenue was, by order of Govern- 
ment of India, No. 213, dated 7th May, 1863, fixed in perpetuity at Bs. 1,000. 

Excepting in bhaiyuchdra inahals, shares are almost always calculated in 
fractions of a rupee, in contradistinction to the higha-bisvia system obtaining in 
the western districts. The only superior proprietors or talukdars are the rajas 
of Manda, Daiya, and Barah, all of w-hose estates are situated across the Jumna. 
Their mdlikdna allowances altogether amount to Rs. 23,816-7-5, being [by 
Boards No. , dated 13th August, 1877, and Government No. — , dated 
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12th September, 1877] fixed at 10 per cent, on the assessment of the last settle- 
ment. The mdhkdna rights of the raja of Earah have been sold to Manohar 
Das, a city banker. 

Many of the chief landed proprietors have been alluded to in the acconnt 
Landed gentry: raja of of castes given above. Three families, however, need 
Manda. ^ more detailed notice. The raja of Manda, Eam- 

part&b Sinh, was born in 1860 and resides at Manda. He is a Gaharwar Raj- 
put, and a direct descendant from the famous Jai Chand of Kanaiij, who was 
defeated and killed by Shahab-ud-din Ghori in 1194 A.D. After this defeat 
(says the Manual oj Titlei, North- Wen' ern frovinces, 1881) “ one branch of the 
family fled into Hajputana : and from that braush are descended the royal 
families of Jodhpur, Bikanir, and Jaisaliuir. Another branch fled eastwards, 
and settled in Khera Mangraur, near Benares. Here they annexed fourteen 
parganahs, which they enjoyed till the time of 8heoraj Deo, who is alleged to 
have given away a large grant to the ancestor of the present maharaja of Benares. 
Between 1542 and 1548, during the reign of Sher Shah, Riija Deodat, the 
fifteenth in descent from Sheo Rajdeo, was converted to Jliihammadanism. To 
save himself, Kundandeo, his brother, fled with his family and established 
himself in Kantit and Manda. Kundandeo had two sons, Bharaj Deo, rSja of 
Manda, and Ugarsen, raja of Bijepur. Passing over fourteen generations from 
Bharaj Deo, we come to Piiran Mai, whose sons divided Kbairagarh. Chatr Sen, 
the younger, took the taluka of Barokhar, and Lakhan Sen, the elder, the 
remaining talukas and the title of raja of Manda. The Barokhar property 
remained in the hands of Chatr Sen’s descendants for ten generations, when 
the Manda raja retook it by force. The third in succession from Lakhan Sen 
was Raja Umaindan Shah, who had three sons, Chatr Shah Sinh, who was 
killed in a fight in Chaurasi, and Chatr Sal Sinh and Pirthmi Sinh, born on 
the same day. These two divided the property, Chatr Sal Sinh, the ancestor 
of the present raja of Daiya, taking taluka Daiya, and Pirthmi Sinh the rest 
with the title. The fifth in descent from Pirthmi Sinh was Udit Sinh, who is said 
to have defeated with great loss Cbhote Khan, the stlbadar of Oudh, who came 
against him with a large army. Pirthmi Sinh, the new raja, was succeedep by 
Israj Sinh, who was raja of Manda at the cession. It was this raja who received 
the grant of 31 villages from the Marquis of Wellesley mentioned on p. 108. 

The present raja claims to be in the twenty-second generation from Bha- 
raj Deo. The large estates formerly held by this family have now dwindled 
down to 265 villages in Allahabad and 12 in Mirzapur, These were from 1864 

to 1881 under the charge of the Court of Wards, during which time debts to the 
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■amount of over 15 lakhs were cleared off. But the raja has now come of age, 
and has been emancipated from all control. He is married to a daughter of tho 
raja of Dumraon : and pays yearly to Government as revenue Rs. t)2,236. 

The raja of Daiya, Tejual Sinh, lives ac Ramgarh. He is the nephew of, 

. and was adopted by, Lai Dhaukal Sinh, nephew of 

Chatr Sal Sinh mentioned above. He was born in 
1840, and the title of raja was conferred for loyalty daring the Mutiny. His 
estates lie in parganah Khairagarh ; and he also has possession of some estates 
in Gorakhpur. He pays Rs. 37,989 yearly to Government as revenue ; and 
he enjoys a nialOcdna allowance of Rs. 9.879. L d Dhaukal Sinh got possession 
of his estates after lit is said) 28 years of litigation in the British courts. The 
raja of Daiya is a relation of the raja of Manda, as also is Lai Narhar Sinh, 
talukdar of Barokhar. Of the Gaharwars, Mr. Ricketts says ; — “ I believe 
that this is a purely local clan. These are Chandrbansi Kshatris, or descendants 
from the moon, in contradistinction from the Surajbansis, or descendants from 
the son. There is a rivalry between these two castes, and I believe they have 
nothing in common. The Surajbansis and the Chandrbansis are as widely known 
as Hinduism itself.” This raja’s taliika is situated in parganah Khairagarh. 

Banspat Sinh, the rdja of Rar.ih, was born m 1833. His estates are in 
, Arail and Barah, and yield to Government a revenue 

of Rs. 73,000 yearly. He claims a common descent 
with tho maharaja of Rewah and the chief of Kotah from a Gujarat chief 
by name Bugheshdeo, who in samhai 606, or 1,300 years ago, was a pilgrim 
to the shrines in northern India. The pilgrimage, according to tradition, was 
abandoned by this famous chief, who seized on Kirwi, Banda, and the south- 
ern portion of this district, which formed the original possessions of one of his 
sons, from whom the present Barah raja claims his descent. Raja Banspat 
Sinh has three sons. Ram Sinh (born in 1849), Lachhman Sinh (in 1851), and 
Bharat Sinh (in 1858). 

There is reason to think that the revenue assessments press rather severely 

on parts of this district ; and this cause, combined with 
Alienations. _ ' 

the extravagance in their marriages, &c., of certain 

classes, has brought about a considerable number of transfers. It is extremely 

difficult to get any trustworthy statistics on this subject, but the following 

figures have been ascertained from the Collector’s office. It will be seen that 

the present system of collecting figures was first used in 1878-79, when the 

settlement of the whole district had been completed. Anas and pies have been 

left out in these calculations, but they would not cause any very great variance. 


Baja of B&rah. 


Alienations. 
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The figures do not pretend to any accuracy, but, being the only ones available, 
may be useful as giving a general idea of the transfers of landed property 
during the current settlement up to the present time. 

Statement of transfers of lauded property by private agreement {but not by inheritance) 

since the settlement. 


Year. 

1 

No. of 
cases. 

[ Govern- , 
ment reve- 
nue of laud 
1 transfer- 
j red. 

Price 
, realized. 

Remarks. 



Ks. 

Rs. 


1870-71 

494 

29,280 ' 

Not ascer- 
taiuable. 

These are the figures for the whole district. At 
this time only parganahs Kai a, Karari, and 

1 Aiharban had been settled, and the figures 

1 for them are not separate. 

1871-72 

257 

22,355 

1,61,564 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

1872-73 

90 

4,461 

64,461 

These fisrures are nnt for the whole district, 
hut only for the settled parganahs, Kara, Ka- 
rari, Atharban, and Sikaudra. 

1873-74 

175 

i 

9,026 

96,636 

Only for the parganahs mentioned above and 
for parganahs Jhusi, Soiaon, and Kawabganj, 
which had bv this time become settled. 

1874-73 

369 

29,4i'7 

3,99,622 

This is for the whole district. The figures for 
; each tahsil ate not given. 

1875-76 

264 

22,953 

2,40,880 

1 Ditto ditto ditto. 

1876-77 

283 

24,915 

1,99,998 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

1877-78 

727 

1 

1 

1 

64.682 

4,21,527 

In this year tbe figures for each tahsil are giren. 
An enormous number of transfers tuok place- 
in Ohail» and the next worst tahsiU were Mej» 
and Arail. 

1878-79 

573 

1 

30,226 

3,01,029 

This year and henorforward the figures for each 
pargauah are available. Chail is again far the- 
worst ; Kara and Khairaaarh also show badly. 

Chad still the worst Kara very bad, as also is 
Atharban. The figures in Khairagarh are 
large, but so is the pargauah 

1879-80 

492 

j 19,382 

1,94,242 

1880-81 

647 

47,400 

4,97,356 

Chail the worst. Kara and Niknndn Tery had* 
I'^ Atharban. Jhu-si. Mali and Kiwai, the num- 
bers of trait sfers are noticeable. 


The areas of land sold are not ascertainable, as in many cases the share 


of the whole of an undivided village belonging to one of sev( . al co-sharers was 
sold. For the same reason the figures in c<dumn 3 (ie., the Govorninent reve- 
nue) must be accepted witli very considerable modific itious. When a share 
of a village was sold, the revenue of tb.e whole village, and not m -Gy that of 
the share, was sometimes recorded. With regard to the prices realized, too, 
occasionallv serious mistakes are made ; e.p., ten villages are sold in a lump 
and the total price realized is entered against each one ! As it has been found 
impossible to ascertain the areas of the lands sold, the price per acre cannot be 
ascertained. 
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The figures with regard to lands sold by order of the courts are somewhat 
more trustworthy, but cannot be said to be complete by any means : — 
Statement showing the transfers of Innded property by order of court since the 

settlement. 


Year. 

No. of 
cases. 

GoTern* 
meat 
revenue 
of laud 
trans- 
ferred. 

Price 

realized. 

Bemarks. 



Es. 

Ee 


1870-71 

185 

26,968 

2,0.3,472 

'I These figures are for the whole district. 

1871-72 


42,116 

2,39,044 

j The fiuores for each tahsil are not 

1872-73 

146 

4, ,779 

1,92/02 

1 available, except for the year 1877-78, 

1873-74 

Sh'-l 

40,b9j 

2,18.141 

! and it must be remembered that during 
j these eight years only parts of the dus- 

1874-73 

139 

18,513 

1,7 2,643 

1875-76 ••• 

I 12 

1 2.‘»n5 

89,857 

1 tnct were newly settled. Fur 1877-78 

1876-77 

27:2 

3(5,182 

2,2h.62U 

1 the Cbail^ Kara, Haudia^ and AraU 

1877-78 

2b3 

5(5.975 

3,73,03' 

J fij-ures are excessive. 

1878-79 

868 

28,73a 

2, 55,769 

For this ye »r and henceforward the figurea 
are given for each parganah. Jhusi 
was far the worst this year. Chiil 
conies next. 

1879-80 

340 

17,040 

94.817 

Chad worst. Arail and Kara bad. 

1880-81 

142 

7,568 

69,272 

The only parganahs in which sales w,ere 
numerous were Chail and Afab. Kiwai 
rather bad. 


Eerenue-l'ree holdings are not numerous in this district. The following 


shows to what extent they have been transferred : — 


1876- 76 

1877- 78 
1879-80 
1680-81 


Year. 

Cases. 

Amount of 
cesses paid on 
account of 
the property. 

Price realized. 





Es. 

Ks. 




2 


ISS 


... 

... 

2 


2,348 


»s. 

... 

1 1 


6,500 


... 

... 

2 


85 


The class of cultivators that first calls for notice are the landlords who 


Cultivators : their castes cultivate part or the whole of their lands themselves, 
andteuurts. At the time of the settlement, the settlement officer 

found that there were 169,166’ acres of land, or 15’1 per cent, of the cultivated 
area of the district, held as sir. In parganahs Jvarari, Chail, and Sikandra, 
the chief «V-holders were Musalmaiis; in Atharban, Jhiisi, and Barah, Rajputs; 
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and in the rest of the district, Brahmans. The very large area of sir land held 
by the Brahmans is due to the enormous number of small proprietary tenures 
(shankalap) held by them, which are almost invariably cultivated by the owners. 
As a general rule, no rent is collected on account of sir land. In zaminddri 
estates rented sir is the exception. In pattiddri ones rent is sometimes taken to 
facilitate the settlement of accounts ; but the common custom is to allow for 
sir lands at tenant’s rates when profits are divided. Rent-free lands are 
24,336 acres in extent, or ‘2‘2 per cent, of the cultivated area. Nearly half the 
rent-free land is held by Brahmans. Their holdings and those of the Rajputs 
consist of small rent-free grants given by the zamindars either to their rela- 
tives or in return for the performance of religious rites. In the Doab the 
Musalmans hold a good deal of rent-free land, either as serv'ants or relatives 
of the proprietor. The village servants, barber, accountant, leather dresser, 
and others, usually are paid by being allowed to hold a small patch of land 
rent-free (jdgir). 

Rents are almost invariably paid in cash in this district. The settlement 
officer found only 6,954 acres ('7 per cent, of the cultivated area) paying a 
rent in kind. This, for the most part, consisted of the poorest portion of the 
hill tracts in Earah and Khairagarh, w’here cultivation would not be attempted 
on any other terms. Across the Ganges, a considerable quantity of land 
situated at the edges of the jhils and seldom free from water was let at a batdi 
rent. According to the (1878) 918,128 acres, or 82 per cent, 

of the cultivated area, was then in the possession of rent-j>aying tenants ; 
of this 7 IT per cent, was held by occupancy tenants. The rate of rent paid 
by occupancy tenants (Rs. 3-15-3 per acre^ was found to be higher than that of 
tenants-at-will (Rs. 3-10-3), but this was because occupancy tenants hold the 
best lands. “Comparing similar soils, the tenant- at-will will be found to be 
paying infinitely higher rates than the old occupancy tenant.” In CLail, 
Mnsalman tenants held the greatest extent of land ; in Kara, Soraon, and 
Sikandra, Kurmls and Kachhis ; and in the rest of ihe district, Brahmans. The 
caste of the tenantry coincides in a remarkable manner with that of the 
proprietors; and it is a noticeable fact that the area held as tenants-at- 
will by castes connected with the proprietary body is small. 

“ That Brahmans and Kshatris hold the best lands is in the main true, but 
this is to a great extent counterbalanced by the more careful and laborious 
cultivation of the Kuimi, Kachhi, and other low-caste tenants. These, as a 
rule, occupy small holdings, which they cultivate closely and manure plentifnlly. 
They are also, both themselves and their families, constantly employed in the 
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field. The high- caste tenants, on the other hand, hold more land than they 
can manage, and are careless and slovenly cultivators. The Brahmans, too, 
owing to an ancient and utterly unfounded superstition that it is against their 
caste, refuse to handle the plough and employ hired labour. The result is that 
not only is the cost of production considerably enhanced, but the style of culti- 
vation is worse, and the yield consequently much less ; so much so, that o.ia 
can generally tell a Brahman’s from a Kurmi’s field by the look of the stand- 
ing crop. A Kurmi can, and does, get a much better crop at a much less cost 
than a Brahman can, or does, out of similar land. This conceded, it is only 
natural that low-caste tenants should pay higher rents than high castes : and 
such is the case. Cash rents all over the district are taken in lump sums — 
chukauta — on holdings.” Field rents are utterly untrustworthy. 

The average rates per acre recorded as paid by each class and caste of 


Average rates paid by tenant in the three divisions of the district are given 
each caate of tenant. following abstract : — 


Caste. 

Dodb. 

Trans-Ganges, 

Occupancy 
rate per 
acre. 

Noo'occu* 
pancy 
race per 
acre. 

Average 
tenant 
rate per 
acre. 

Occupancy 
rate per 
acre. 

Ni>n-occu- 
pancy 
rate per 
acre* 

Average 
tenant 
rate per 
acre. 

Brahmans 

Kshatris 

Burmis and Kachhis 
Eayatbs ... 

Baniss 

Muhammadans 

Others 

All tenants... 

aa< 

... 

Rs. a. p. 

3 12 11 

3 10 5 

6 0 10 

3 7 6 

4 1 10 

4 I 6 

4 6 9 

4 4 7 

Rs. a. p. 

4 0 1 

3 12 0 

4 14 9 

3 15 7 

4 7 2 

4 10 2 

4 5 3 

4 6 11 

Rs, a. p. 

3 13 7 

3 10 9 

5 0 3 

3 8 11 

4 4 2 

4 4 0 

4 6 6 

4 5 3 

Bs. a. p. 

4 11 8 

4 5 6 

6 112 

3 13 3 

5 2 7 

4 118 

5 13 3 

5 3 11 

Bs. a. p. 

4 13 6 

4 11 10 

6 1 0 

4 9 11 

6 0 9 

5 3 2 

5 5 4 

6 6 0 

Rs, a. p. 

4 12 1 

4 6 3 

6 8 6 

3 IS 6 

6 6 9 

4 14 1 

5 10 6 

5 5 11 

Trans-Jumna. 

Dtsvici. 

Occupancy 
rate per 
acre. 

Nod-occu- 
pancy 
rale per 
acre. 

Average 
tenant 
rate per 
acie. 

Occupancy 
rate per 
acre. 

Non-occu- 
pancy 
rate per 
auie. 

Average 
tenant 
rate per 
acre. 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p- 

Rs. a. p. 

Brahmans 


2 10 2 

2 3 3 

2 7 4 

3 5 10 

2 14 2 

3 4 2 

Kshatris 

... 

2 0 7 

I 10 5 

1 13 4 

3 1 0 

2 8 5 

2 15 0 

Kurmis and Kacbiiis^ 


3 2 1 

2 6 1 

2 13 11 

4 a a 

3 14 7 

4 7 11 

K&yaths ... 

... 

2 10 11 

2 7 6 

S P 1 1 

3 4 5 

3 5 4 

3 4 7 

Banias 


2 14 6 

3 17 

3 9 6 

4 4 11 

4 5 3 

4 5 0 

Uubammadaos 

••• 

3 7 7 

3 2 2 

3 6 4 

4 2 11 

4 8 2 

4 4 7 

Others 

• •• 

3 4 2 

2 10 4 

3 0 2 

4 8 0 

4 0 1 

4 6 t 

All tenants 


2 12 4 

2 5 2 

2 10 1 

3 15 1 

3 9 11 

3 13 7 
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From this statement it will be seen that high-oaste tenants, and those 
connected in any way with the zamindars, pay lower rents than the ordinary 
run of tenants ; and that, while among the low castes the rate paid by the 
tenants-at-will is almost invariably lower than that paid by occupancy tenants, 
in the case of the high castes the exact reverse obtains. Land thrown up by a 
high-caste tenant will almost always relet at a higher rental ; by a low-caste one 
at lower. According to the settlement officer, “ even among the low -caste 
tenants instances of under-renting are by no means rare. Rack-renting is 
almost unknown. The rents paid by low-caste tenants unconnected by ties of 
kindred or service with the proprietary body may ordinarily be taken as a 
fair index of the real rental value of the land.” The custom of cultivating 
by sub-tenants is little prevalent, except in sir lands and the large unwieldy 
holding of high-caste hereditary tenants. If an occupancy tenant’s cattle 
die, or he is unable to purchase seed grain, he sometimes sublets for one 
year only. In consequence of the large number of transfers since 1873, the 
ex-proprietary tenants created by the Rent Act of that year are beginning to be 
numerous. 

The loss of their estates by many of the zamindars, and the enhancement 
EnbancemcntB and assess- of Government revenue in all the district except 
ments of rent. parganahs Atharhan and Barah, have given rise to many 

applications to the revenue courts for enhancements and assessment of rents. 
In cases of sale the enmity between the auction-purchasers and the original 
owners, now reduced to the state of cultivators on the lands of which they 
were formerly lords, is excessive, and precludes all agreement between the parties. 
Absenteeism also produces its baneful effects, as a large portion of the landed 
property sold is bought by bauias and pleaders {vakils) who live in the city of 
Allahabad, and who, looking upon their villages merely as an investment and 
managing them entirely through lazy agents, often bring claims for enhance- 
ment that are totally unwarranted by the circumstances of the holdings. The 
number of applications for enhancement and assessment of rent filed during 
the last four years (a period coinciding with the closing of settlement operations 
in the district) is as follows: 1878-89, 247 ; 1879-80, 234; 1880-81, 1,052 ; 
1881-82, 672. 

In the district of Allahabad, which on the whole is a forward one, the 
provisions of section 66, Act XIX., 1873, amended 
by Act VIII., 1879, have,asmighthave been expected, 
operated considerably in reducing the exactions of the landlords under the name 
of cesses. Much light is thrown on the nature of these cesses by a list filed by 
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the zamfnd^rs of Chatnrupur Daranagar at the time of the settlement of cesses, 
which they alleged had been collected in the village from time immemorial. 
Besides all the ordinary cesses on the occasions of births, marriages, and deaths, 
&c., the list included transit duties on alt goods passing through the village, and 
a tax on trades and professions. The rights of jalk'ir, water-dues levied for the 
right of fishing in tanks or gathering the wild rices and other products thereof, 
bankar, consisting of a one- fourth share of the wood gathered in all the jungles, 
and phalkar, which is a like share of their fruits, are ordinarily the only cesses 
entered in the record of village customs made at the time of the settlement, and 
therefore capable of being enforced by process of law. Where the landlord is 
a strons one, he sometimes claims and receives an additional rate for water drawn 
for irrigation from the tanks : but this is not usual, and gives rise, where it does 
exist, to violent disputes. JBh^nt or nazrdna, i e., a donation of Re. 1 to the 
landlord bv each tenant over and above his rent, is common. In the south of 
the district the proprietors take a commission on all sales of cotton and grain, 
from 1 to 6 pie per rupee in the case of grain, and sometimes as much as 1 ana 
in the rupee for cotton. 

As a general rule, Allahabad is not remarkable for any particular manu- 

facture.s. It is rather an exchange mart for the pur- 
Manufactures and trade. , ■ /. i , i , , , 

chase and sale of goods produced at other places than 

an emporium for the sale of goods manufactured within itself. Its exports are 

chiefly food-grains and oilseeds. Of the latter large quantities of linseed are 

sent from the trans- Jumna parganahs, through the towns of Sirsa and Bikar, 

to Calcutta and other places in Bengal by river. From the trans-Ganges tract 

a certain amount of sugar is exported, and from across the Jumna some cotton 

and stone. Formerly there existed a considerable manufacture of paper at 

Kara, but that Las been extinguished by the establishment of the paper 

factories at Serampur. The exports of Allahabad are now all of raw-produce, 

and an idea of them and of the imports may be gained by a glance at the 

figures given for the Allahabad municipality. [See Gazetteer article on 

Allahabad City pcs/.] 

^The eflFeot of railway competition has been to reduce considerably the 

river traffic on the Ganges and Jumna. At one eh^t 
Biver-borne affio. . . i ° 

on the former river it was reported that railway com- 
petition bad decreased the passing traffic from 2,500 or .3,000 boats to only 50 
or 60 a year. At the more important wharves on the Jumna the traffic is said to 

^\oteonihe Uegistraiion oj" River and Canal^borne Traffic in the NoTih^Westem Provinces 
mnd Oudh /or 1678 - 79 , by J. B. Fuller, Esq., Assistant Director, Agriculture and Commerce. 
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have diminished by some 1,80,000 maunds per annum. In 1878-79it was 
ascertained that the average weight of goods carried on one boat up-stream 
from Allahabad to Cawnpore was 375 maunds, and the average freight per 
100 maunds (Government weight) was Rs. 8-12-0; while down-stream, be- 
tween the same two places, the weight was 800 maunds, and the freight the 
same as up-stream. Including petty extra expenses, the total freight per ton 
per mile was 4 '26 pies up-stream, and 4 pies down-stream : while the lowest 
rate of carriage by rail was 5 pies per ton per mile, and the usual price 9 pies. 
The following typical river freight was given and compared with that by rail 
in the first case : salt sent from Agra to Allahabad, a distance of 277 miles, 
paid a freight of Rs. 37-8-0 per 100 maunds by river, and Rs. S3 by rail. 
The rates per maund per mile, then, are ‘25 pies by river and "22 pies by rail. 
On the whole, railway competition keeps the up-stream freights actually lower 
than those down-stream (though not between Cawnpore and Allahabad), since, 
while boats going down-stream can compete so far with the railway as to ask 
a fair freight for goods, boats incurring the risk and delay of voyage up-stream 
would be altogether thrown out of the field if they did not considerably lower 
their freights. The down-stream traffic on the Jumna is alone worthy of 
notice, that up-stream being comparatively insignificant. Registration is car- 
ried on at Rajapur (in the Banda district, opposite the extreme south-west 
corner of tahsil Manjhanpur), and at Allahabad. The returns for the above- 
mentioned year show that 1,22,000 maunds of stone were brought from Agra 
to Allahabad by the Jumna; and grain and oilseeds from Mau and Rajapur 
(both in the Banda district) to the amount of 2,21,000 maunds. There are 
three important wharves on the Jumna at Allahabad, vis., Balua-gliat, Gau-ghat, 
and Jama Masjid, with respectively 50, 10, and 40 boats attached to them, 
and having an annual traffic estimated at 37,000, 79,000, and 2,21,000 maunds, 
chiefly imports. 

There are four ghats on the Ganges in Allahabad, three above the conflu- 
ence with the Jumna and one below it (at Sirsa). The most important is 
Kabrighat, in parganah Kara, where the annual traffic i.s said to amount to 
75,000 maunds. The traffic at Pbaphamau and Rajghat is very small, while 
that at Sirsa was put at lb‘,000 maunds in 1878-79, but the latter has proba- 
bly largely increased since then. There is only one ghat of any importance on 
the Partabgarb side of the river, that at Kala Kankar, and here the traffic is 
chiefly local to and from Kabrighat, which serves the Sirathii East Indian 
Railway station ; grain and oil-seeds are sent to Kabrighat and salt received 
in return. Between 1st October, 1881 and 15th February, 1882, the e.xports 
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amounted to 23,000 maunds. Only six boats are nttacbed to tbe wharf, but 
in the rains about se%'en more ply between it and Mirzapur. The principal 
items of the Ganges traffic (down-stream) are noted below : - 


Commodities. 


Place of despatch. 


Amount 

Place of consienment. (in round 
numbers). 


I Maunds. 

Timber and wood ... Forest.s in BijnorandMorad- Farokhabad, Cawnpore, and j 1,90,000 
i abad (ftrt the Eamganga Allahabad. j 

Grain and oilseeds... | Wharves west of C-iwopore, r." I ‘e^coo 

Salt ... ... ! Fariikhabad, Cawnpore, and Wharves m Benares di | , 

Al'-ihqliaH vision and Patna. i 

Cotton... ... Alhihabad and Mirzapur ... Ditto ditto ... 59,000 


The traffic registered as passing along tbe Ganges and Jumna in tbe Allah- 
abad district durincr 1879-80 was as follow's : — ___ 


^ \ \ X 


Ganges. Mds. Mdi. Mds. Mds. j Mds. Mds. Md5. Mda. Mds. Mds. 


Mds. i Mds. Mds. 


Despatched fi'om 
Mlahabad (2 
ghats). 

Down-stream .,.'17,801 1^297 
Dp-stream ... ... ... 

Received ot AUa- 
habad (2 glidts). 


1,000 ... 13,178 140 4Q ••• 

74 V 41 b 


Down-stream ... 3, 9 ^o ^2 ! nt- liUGb 

Dp-stream ... 1,0S0 1 ,j 4J iO,6-i3j .i i20 ... j H>9i 94 o IbOuJ 


SespatfJfeJ from. 
Jhijiipur. 


Bonn-strcam ..J 54,«5 ... 3,677 123,n35j «S 4,1S1 e'O 56.517 

Up-Stream ...I - 1.864| f'’. 48 ... I 


Allahabad. I | j 

Up-stream 711 ... 2,213j 139 680 4,43s' ... 

SecCiced at j ] 

Rdjapur. | 1 

Down-stream .. 40o 47,333 11,730 21.451 6 167 2?.‘''41 6.356 

Up^reS ...35&70| 2,283 453; =,293|... ... 2.994 193| 


760 6.026, 44.364 ^.17,465 
l,lo9 6,9J7 


400 5 . 382 ! 42.6S2 1,59,632 

20,567 45.882j 95,005 3,71,592 


4 S3S 217,325 13,51,176 
Mil ^578 17,334 


ICol 1,415 225 3 , 3 S 6 13.387 68,256 


17.720 


5,930 110,833 3,7-4,«3 
6, 326 33,S7o 


Allahabad. 111 '! I 

Pown-stream ... 4,62o| 2,636 1,385^ 109,890^ 21^ MOS: 1,303 7.23o^ 122,211 91i 


171,671 6,868 429,413 7,06,161 
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’During 1880-81 an extensive system of traffic registration was esta- 

Llished with a view to ascertainir) g t!ie commercial 

Road traffic. „ , , „ , 

utility ot the roads of tne Allahabad district, in con- 
nection with a plan for all the division and other places. Only four registra- 
tion posts were established actually within the district. These were the Mau- 
Aima post for the Allahabad-Faizabad road ; that at Surwal, to watch the 
traffic on the Allahabad-Rewah road; that at Munshiganj for the Lachagif 
road ; and the Maiijhanpur one for the road from Bharwiiri to Rajapur. The 
traffic was classified as “short” if it were ^roing less than ten miles, and 
“ long” if it were going further. Care, too, ivas taken to establish the posts 
at a distance from any town, so that the registration at them might not be 
affected by traffic of a purely local character. Just outside the district posts 
were fixed at Machhlishahr for the Allahabad-Jaunpur road ; at Kathogaon for 
the Cawnpore-Allahabad section of the Grand Trunk Road ; andatWahda- 
nagar for the Allahabad-Beuares section. The result is given in the follow- 
ing table : — 


Kjime of road and direction 
of tiwtibc. 


Grand TRrNE EOad. 


(1) Cawnpore- (Frotn Cawn- 

Alluhabad 4 pore 
Bectioii. ( To Cawnpoi’O. 

(2) Allahabad- r From Allalia 
Benares sec- ] bad 

tion. ( To Allahabad, 


Allahabad- 

Jaunpur 

road. 




'Oin Allalia 
bad. 

To Allahabad, 


Bharwari- fFrom Bhar- 

Bajapur < wari. 

road, (.To Bharwari. 


( From Allaha- 
AHahabad- j bad. 

Bewail, lead. J 

(.To Allahabad, 


Lachagir 

road. 


Allahabad- 

Faizabad 

road. 


^Frora Grand 
) Trunk road 
i T o Grand 
(. Trunk road. 

From Allaha- 
bad. 

To Allahabad.! 


Cla«? 

of 

traUic 


( Lone. 
) Shott, 
\ r.one, 

) ijhoit. 

< Lone. 

\ S'liart, 
( Lone. 
\ J^hort. 
i Long, 

( Short. 

( Long, 

< Slioi t 
f Long, 

( Shorr, 
f Lone, 

( Short, 

f Long, 

1 Sliort, 

j' Long. 

1 Short 
( Lonsr, 
\ Shoit 
( Long, 

I Sliort. 
I Long, 

] Short 
f Long, 
t Short, 


Doacription of goods 
earned. 


Cotton, grain, salt ... 
Gnuji 

Gram, sugar 
(.raia 

Corton^gnan, oilseed'?, 
Gl.dU 

Grain, mctcU, sUgar... 
Salt .. ... 

Cotton, giain, oilseed-, 
siiffar 

Gram, <»ogar, wood ... 

Gi.iin, sue.ir 

Gram, wcukI 

Suirar, grain 

Giain 

C'jtt«-ii 

Gr.un 

Salt, sugar, cotton 
cood.s. 

Nil 

Cotttm, grain, provi- 
sions. 

Nil 

S'rgar, oils'^eds 
Gram, oil-eeds 
iliM-ollaucous articles. 
Gram 

Cotton, cotton goods, 
.and salt. 

Wood 

Gr.-iiii, ofisced^, sugar. 
Grain, oilseeds 


Weight 

in 

tnauuds 


I.17,7'lo; 

i.4'o’ Hu 

1 , 52 , 1 -jioi l.-n2 

•5 5, '^07, 

5l.7i:! 

i.'it;;! 

S3 u‘32(21,0yt; 


1 2 1: 
lb; 
3SJ, 


rI 


1L74A 
1,16..1S0: 
2,5n 
41,-70 
1.7J7 
3i IhiU 
M 791 
25 25< 

41 

5G,5uo 


16 

33 

£S. 

41 

36; 

3, 

1,57, 

14 , 


10 

,3.55; 

.223' 

,557 

75> 

.73' 


401, 

i.oo.)! 

IDS' 

2>‘5 

lOS 

381 

7!9' 


22,330, 


295 

60 

559 

251 

559 

1 

6^ 

3,'*0^ 

52U, 


Passengers. 


1 / 

A 

( 1 

Total. 

•f ! 


^ i 



”1 

1 

i\ 

! 62.128 

*)M,innd3 ...2.94;583 


! evu- 

>An'ui,iI.« ... 4; 020 

*"'2 

^ Pi'sougcrs, l4i,690 

ZZ 

i 1..T. S-.’- 

) M.ami'H ...1,70,271 


t 

'AnimJs ... 31,771 

1 7 
63 

1.13.75*' 

) Fa^-engers, 27,603 

14,'?.i''; 

5 ^. 7 :? 

] Mannd«i ...2.52,672 
\ Athi.k'Js- 21,655 



15. Tf!-’ 
58.12; 

^ 1 as-enger?, 154,078 



*) Mannd<5 ... S7,.363 

’*• 

4.474 

^Aiiim.nl- ., 1,513 

4 

7.126 
4, i'-l 

(Pa-feongers, 22,713 

"10 

13^661 

1 



... 51,307 


111 

. . 22,965 


26 ''9 1 

1 r.tS'ensor? 40,o23 

*35 

D* 

' 5 

i 

2i> .5'*'^ 

1 Maunds ...1,54,920 
AmiiiaLs ... 1,165 

*27 

4 

l''.7‘i: 

2i 1 ‘ 

^ Passenger? 79,230 

67 

17,3Ut 

1 



1 Mannds ...2,14,384 

28' 

8,42: 

ktiiuials .. 4,5l5 

u : 

26, dj: 

I Pabsengers... 61,475 

"" i 

b,33' 

J 


*Taken from a Report on the Registration of Road Traffic in the y^rih^ Wesitrn Trounces and 
Oadh for 1881 , by J. B, fuller, Esq., in which full deUiU may bt fuuud. 
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These figures were compared with the cost of the maintenance of these 
roads, and it was ascertained that the following were carried a mile for each 
rupee spent : — 


Name of road. 

Weight in 

Animals. 

Passen 


niaunda. 


gers. 

Grand Trunk Road — 




(1) Cawnpore-Allahabad section ... 

936-7 

14-2 

476 

(2) Allahabad-Benares section 

660 

123 

1,076 

Allahabad-Jaunpur ... 

1,110-2 

104 

677 

Bharwari-Rajapur ... ... 

571-7 

10 

149 

Allahabad-Rewah 

555 

156 

276 

Lacbagir road 

1,361-4 

10 

696 

AIlahabad-Faizabad ... ... 

857-5 

18 

246 


The extent to which the railway at present ministers to the commercial 

„ .. wants of the district will be seen from the following 

Eailway-borne traffic. 

statement of the total traffic in the year 1881-82 at 
each of the stations in this district : — 


Station. 

Outwards. 

Inwards. 

Total 




Aids. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Sirtltbu 



1,99,038 

67,344 

2,66,402 

Bharwari ... 



1,06,088 

95,391 

2,01.479 

Manaiiri ... 

• •• 

..a 

76,430 

1,05,721 

1,83,'5I 

Allahabad city ... 

««• 


4,92,0)8 

17,51,933 

22,44,031 

„ fort ... 

• •• 


9,"7,063 

1,19,519 

3,26,582 

Kaini 

«*« 


6,625 

27,014 

32,639 

Earchhana 

• »* 


18,744 

19,203 

37,947 

Sirsa road 



1,90 275 

65,933 

2,56,208 

Nahwai 

••• 

... 

11,212 

18,93-S 

30. 45 

Jasra 

• •• 


27 411 

32,667 

60,078 

Sbinrajpnr 



95,245 

28,235 

1,23,480 


Our notice of the trade of the district may fitly conclude with an enumer- 


Markets. 


ation of its markets ether than the city. In the Doab 
they are Daranagar, Miohar, Kara Khds, Shahzadpur, 
Alanjhanpur, Sarm ’Akil, and Kashia. At Kara there used to be a consider- 


able quantity of paper manufactured, but the trade has declined. Shahzadpur, 
now a very decayed place, used to be famous for its stamped cloth and had a 
large saltpetre trade. Sarai ’ Akil is still well known for its makers of brass 
vessels and ornaments {thatheras). Across the Ganges the chief marts are 
Man-Aima, Shiugarh, Holagarh, Ismailganj, fbulpur, and Munshiganj. Great 
quantities of tobacco and gur are sold at Mau-Aima, which is also still famous 
(though to a less extent so than formerly) for its cloth manufacture. At Phtil- 
pur there used to be a large trade in cotton and sugar, but it has now nearly 
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died out; only the manufacture of stamped cloths survives. At Munsiganj 
in Kiwai the trade in hides is large. lu the southern parts of the district the 
trade centres are Bikar, Karma (including Chak Gansham Das), Shankargarh, 
Sirsa, and Bharatganj. Food grains and linseed are shipped in large quantities 
from Sirsa and Bikar. At Karma the trade in cattle and hides is larger than 
at any other mart in the district. The Shankargarh bazar was founded some 
years ago by the Barah raja and is steadily increasing. Bharatganj is well 
known for its dyed and stamped cloths and iron vessels. 

The fairs in the Allahabad district are numerous and well attended. 

„ . Most of them are of a religious character. Thev all, 

however, sink into insignificance when compared with 
the great Mdgh Mela held at the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna every 
year in January. ^The fair is a religious one and lasts during the whole of 
the month of Miigh. Pilgrims resort to it for the purpose of shaving the head 
and bathing at the Tirheni. Every twelfth year, when the planet J upiter is in 
Aquarius (kumbh) and the Sun in Aries, the fair is known as a kumhh, and, 
owing to its increased sanctity, is far more largely attended than usual. It is 
these kumhh fairs only that are formally attended by the corporate bodies of 
the various sects of religious ascetics, the akhdras of fakirs. The most strict 
observers of religious duty keep the whole month as a period of sanctity, bath- 
ing daily at the Tirheni and fasting during the day time. The devotees who 
keep the whole mouth are called “ kalphdsif’ or good livers. The first great 
bathing day is the Sankardnt : the great day of all is Amdicas, or the day of 
the new moon: after this comes Basant panchaml, or the fifth day of the 
light half of the mouth ; and the day of the full moon {Pdramndshij. Of less 
importance are the Achla Sat ml and Yakadashi. The number of persons pre- 
sent on the chief day of the fair at the kumhh of 1882 was estimated at about 
800,000, or with the city population, one million. In ordinary years about 
150,000 people flock to this fair. They come from ail parts of India, from 
Kashmir to Madras, from Kandahar to Calcutta. The railway returns in 1882 
showed the greatest number of travellers from Benares, Cawupore, Jabalpur, 
and Mirzapur. 

The fair of 1882 is thus described by Mr. Benson : — '' The most conspicu- 
ous attendants at the fair were the fakirs, or religious ascetics, who on these 
occasions only {kumhh melas) attend by their corporate bodies. A number of 
mendicant fakirs, common hairdgis, always camp about the Tirheni and increase 
in number at the magh mela, but the corporations of the other sects only 

* Vi'ie Magh Mela report by T. Benson, C.S., contained in riortk-Wtstern Provinces Gazette of 
7th October, lt82. 
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assemble formally on these great festivals. To each corporation was assigned 
a space of ground, within which it erected a temporary village or town for the 
accommodation of its members, in the centre of which moved the standards of 
the guild on a lofty flag staff. These encampments were orderly and well laid 
out, and of a comfortable description, fitted for the accommodation of the monks 
who temporarily occupied them. The camp of the bairctpis, however, was very 
different, being merely a space of ground, about 12 acres in extent, marked off 
on the side of the main street opposite the kotwdlij and known as the khak 
cleank. But it was wHh difficulty that tliesa mendicants were confined to this 
space and induce ! to preserve order. The various camps formed were : — 

(1) Nirbani, a Nanga Goshain. 

(2) ISiravjiinit with whom were associated the Juoni. 

(3) Ba\rdg{& (already alluded to), including three sects — Sirbani, Nirmoki, and Digamhciru 

( 4 ) Chhoia Akhdra Fanchdijati (^Udasi). 

(5) Bard Akhdra Panchdyaii^ with which was also the Bandhua Akhdra. 

(6) Nirmalla (_Sikhs), with whom were - he B'ndrdlani. 

“All of these sects (except the JS-jiVayis, who are wandering homeless 
mendicants, thong'h each man may have liis own lorah ■ have permanent houses 
(whetlier monast(/ries or banking-houses, such as those of the Akhdra Pan- 
ehdyati) in various jmrts of Allahabad, and from those they move to their tem- 
porary camps in formal procession at the beginning of the month, and put up 
the standard, round which collect all the adherents of the sect coming to 
the fair from all parts. On the three great days (Sankardnf, Amdxcas, and 
Basant) each of the six sects %Yent .separately down to bathe in formal proces- 
sion, the most noticeable features being the body of naked fakirs closing the 
procession of each of the first two sects (the JMrbani and the A’irnnjani) and 
the gorgeous silken banners and elephant trappings of the wealthier guilds. 
The marshalling and conduct of these processions was a tedious matter, and in 
particular disputes amongst the three rival sects of bairdtjis caused difficulty. 
Besides the above sects encamped in the fair there were a large number of 
Sanydsis, camped on the Ganges sands, on the left or north hank in Jhusi : 
these too formed a village with many outlying single huts. They are regard- 
ed with great reverence, and chose this locality in order to be free from the 
sanitary and other regulations of the fair. Coming round by Bajglidt bridge 
of boats, they had nearly four miles to go to bathe at Tirbeni, though by boat 
the distance was nothing. 

“ The majority of the frequenters of the fair are of course religious pil- 
grims, but those who come to pray remain to buy. Besides the confectioners 
and grain sellers who supply the immediate wants of the pilgrims, the most 
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noticeable shops are those of the coral necklace-sellers, who come mainly from 
Calcutta and Bombay, the country cloth merchants [lohi wdlas) from Muttra 
and Bindraban, and t)ook-se!lers from Benares and Lucknow. Braziers and 
dealers in metal, mostly local, and also from Hasanpiir, Benares, Faizabad, and 
Moradabad, had several shops. There were two what might be called ecclesi- 
astical shops, where rosaries, shells, pebbles from the Narbadda, and other 
sacred objects were for sale in quantities, and also huge images of all sorts and 
sizes by the score, sacrificial lamps and spoons, and so on. Besides these were 
cap-sellers, dealers in Moradabad wares, in ivory from the Panjab, some Kashmir 
and Kabul merchants, brummagem jewellery, and cheap toys and other gim- 
crack goods, and the ordinary local rGt.ulers of stone cups and saucers. A 
Parsi company opened a theatre, which failed to attract any audiences; a tra- 
velling giant and an ex'hibition of the decapitation trick did better. Mission- 
aries had their stalls as usual for the sale of books and for preaching ; while the 
Government post-office and a dispensary were opened for the use of the public 
• • Tlie site of the fair is the Ganges bed to the east of the Fort, and 

of the embankment which runs northward from tlie Fort to Daraganj ; on the 
south runs the Jumna and on the e:ist the Ganges * * *. At the liver’s edge, 

where the bathing takes place, are placed the dressing platforms of the prdg- 
wah, each with its gay standard svaving above it. For the processions of 
fakhs a wide street was marked out down to the water’s edge, and the plat- 
forms ranged in order on each side of it.” A large enclosure for barbers was 
a noticeable feature of the fair. 

Other large fairs iu the Allahabad district are held at Lachigir on the 
Ganges, in talisil Handia, where on Somwur Ainuicas large crowds of pious 
Hindus collect to bathe; at Amilia, in Barah, where on Asarh Badi Ashtami 

20.000 people assemble to worship Debi ; at Sikandra, in Phiilpur (in honor of 
Saivid Salar Mas’ud-Ghazi), held on the last Sunday in Baisakh and attended by 

25.000 persons ; at Farahimpur Kalesar-mau, in Kara, where the goddess 
Sitala is worshipped on Asarh Badi Ashtami, and 22,000 people assemble to 
perform the ceremony ; and at Jaitwardih, iu Soraun, which is attended by 

30.000 persons. On the first Sunday in Bhadon Sudi, a fair is held on the rocks 
adjoining a tank at Meja, in Kbainigarh. The tank is fed by a sacred spring, 
and over it is a temple at which 15,000 people worsliip Mahadeva. Other fairs 
are those at Dubawal, in Jhiisi, on Sawan Sudi Panchami, or Nagpanchami, 
(attendance 10,000), Barutkhana near Phuphamau (on Sawan Sudi Ashtami) 
attended by 22,000 persons, and Deoria in Arail. At the last place, on the 
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17th November and 6th March, about 3,000 people collect to bathe in the 
Jumna and worship Sajawan. 

As a general rule, in the city, it will be found that the daily wages of a 
common coolie vary from one and a half anas to two 
and a half, women getting one and a half anas only. 
Boys and girls get five or six pice according to their size and strength. A mason 
or a carpenter, who is not particularly skilled in his trade, charges four or five 
anas a day, while the wages of the more skilled artizans rise in a considerably 
greater ratio than their skill. Ploughmen near the city get one and a quarter 
ana a day, but will only work up till midday. Mehtars are not numerous, 
and so their wages are particularly large ; as a rule they work for a number of 
people, receiving trifles from each, lu the villages the blacksmith, the leather 
worker, the watchman, the barber, the tailor, the washerman, and the potter 
all come in for their shares of the tenants’ crops, usually a sheaf or twm, while 
at the time of sowing they receive a handful or two of grain from each culti- 
vator, according to whose circumstances their dues vary. Besides this, the 
blacksmith gets four or five sers of grain per plough every harvest in return 
for repairing agricultural instruments. In the villages ploughmen seldom 
receive fixed salaries. While actually engaged in ploughing they get half an 
ana a day and their food, but their main remuneration usually is a twelfth 
share of the yield. 

Intimately connected with the wages of the cultivator are the prices he 
has to give for his food. The following table shows 
the average priyoyji'’ ii’ie ,7.':in_cipal food- orains during 
l‘8o"2 and corUjVares them with those which obtained in 1876. The figures 
given are .sers (=^i>th ) to the rupee 


Tear. 

lij/jt. 

Kharif. 

I Wheat. 

Barley. 

I Gram. 

Juar. 

Bajra. 

Eice. 

1876 

23 

35 

! 30 

35 

32 

10 

1882 

r*_ i._ 

I6| (be-^t sort, 
c«»miiion sort 

S6| 

26^ 

1 

31 

29i 

9| (best sort, 
common sort 
16^. 


Mr. Porter in his Settlement Eeport give.s a statement of prices that have 
obtained in the district since 1813, and divides the statement into three periods ; 
(1) before the settlement under Regulation IX. .of 1883, ( 2 ) from the last 
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settlement to the Mutiny, (3) from the Mutin\' to the time at which he wrote 
his Settlement lieport. The averages for each period are as follows : — 




1 abi. 

IChiitif. 


Period. 

Wheat, 

! 

! 

Barley. 

Gram. 

Juir. 

Bajra. 

Kice. 



Sers per 
rupee. 

Sers per 
rupee. 

Sers per 
rupee. 

Sers per 
rupee. 

Sers per 
rupee. 

Sers per 
rupee. 

1st period ... 

26 3J 

35 I2J 

32 11 

41 101 

39 6J- 

21 11 

Snd 

do. 

20 1 1 

32 7 

38 0 

33 12 

33 1 

16 S 

3rd 

do., including 1869, 

17 10 

23 6i 

21 10 

23 7 

22 15 

14 12 

Srd 

do., excluding 1869, j 

IS 0 

2i 0 

22 1 

24 0 

23 7 

15 0 


Mr. Porter estimated the permanent rise in the price of food grains gene- 
rally daring the 40 years before the last settlement at 20 per cent., but 
Mr. Carpenter made a higher estimate, considering that the rise had been from 
25 to 30 per cent. 

The system of money-letiding and giving credit on articles of value deposit- 
r j. . . ed seems to be almost universal amon" the tradesmen 

of Allahabad. Mr. Tunp, Assistant Collector, in 1877 
ascertained that in small transactions, when articles are pawned, the rates of 
interest then were from 12 to 15 per cent, per anuunij and when personal 
security only was giv'en, the rate was from 18 to 37 percent. In large trans- 
actions, when jewels or other valuables were jdedged, from 6 to 12 per cent, was 
charged. Bankers lending money to bankers on personal security charged 
only from 6 to 9 per cent. The rate of interest for money lent out on mort- 
gages was from 9 to 18 per cent. The bankers anci large traders of Allahabad 
are chiefly Khatris and Banias, though a few Brahmaas and one or two Bengalis 
conduct large businesses. 


In Allahabad the Government weights and measures are very generally 

Weights and measures. and used. The measure of length is the 

jurib, which cquaL two chains, or 52:j yards. A jarib is 
composed of gathas or Za/P/s, and the pat/ta contains fi\ e /; (k//.?, or cubit.s, 
which are thus nearly 19 inches long. The square of the j in!i is a hiuhu. which 
contains 2,730 square yards, or as nearly as possible ;}tlib of tui acre. iShaies 
of estates are usually calculated in fractious of a rupee as low down as pies; 

17 
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the nota ion is the same everywhere. Below that it varies In the various tahslls 
as follows : — 


Kara and Manjhanpur. 

Phulpur, Snraon, Ba- 
rah, anti Handia. 

j Arail and Chiil. 

j Khairagarh. 

12 tondprsl jao 

12 toi)d-;=l jao ... 

20 tils = 1 rawa ... 

20 

fains = l rain. 

12 iii'*sts= 1 kirant ... | 

9 -]ao« = ) kiiant ... 

I 2 i:nvas=l tond ... 

20 

rains s= 1 kaut. 

20 kiranis= 1 pie 

£0 kirauls=sl pie ... 

12 tor.iK= 1 jao ... 

3 

kants = l daut. 

9jaos=l kirant... 

9 

dants = l kaurL 



20kirauts=l pie,. 

H 

kauris= 1 pie. 


The ordinary money notation in the hiizar is one ana = 12 gandas or pies, 
and each ganda = four kauris, three pies = one pice or “ double,” as it is called. 
The measures of weight are five tolas (a tola is the weight of a Government 
rupee) =one chhatak ; 16 chhataks = one ser {i-fs tbs. avoirdupois) ; 40 sers=a 
one maund. These weights are called kaehehi or lamhari tol. The old ser of 
this district, which consisted of 105 tolas when the transaction concerned over 
a maund and loQ tolas for smaller ones, and the panseri or dhara of 535 tolas, 
which formerly jire vailed in this district, appear to be now quite extinct. With 
regard to coins, the only rupee now at all common in the city besides Govern- 
ment ones are Lucknow and Farukhabad ones. On account of the purity of 


their silver, however, these are always being melted down to make ornaments. 

District income and ex- The district income and expenditure for the last 

penditure. years may be shown thus : — 


Receipts. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

Expenditnre. 

1879-80. 

1883-81. 


Rs. 

Rs. 


Its. 

Es, 

Land revenue ... 

23.88,617 

24.09,9 '■■7 

Interest on funded and un- 

• •• 

• •• 

Excise on spirits and drugs. 

1,82,738 


funded debt. 



Assessed taxes... 

5,767 

44.475 

Interest on service funds 


385 

Provincial rates 

4,12,637 

4,15,705 

and other accounts. 



Stamps ... 

2.88,357 

3,08,360 

Refunds and drawbacks ... 

24,939 

21,056 

Registration ... 

16,637 

18 371 

Land revenue ... 

3,5 1.840 

3,76,131 

Frst-office ... 


... 

Excise on spirits and drugs, 

12,lG4 

11,924 

Minor departments 

14,888 

10,186 

Assessed tuxes 

1,565 

1,693 

Law and justice 

59,4’^0 

26,135 

Provincial rates 


... 

Jails 

44,48.5 

43,129 

Stamps ,,, 

1.3 15.3 

11,942 

L'llice 

90,714 

6.V'70 

Hegistration ,,, 

23,108 

29,003 

Education 

11,492 

52,985 

Rti-t-officc ... ... 

9, 79 

9,2 0 

Medical 

27 


Adniini-^trati n ... 

7,05,575 

7, ■’4, 109 

Stationery and printing ... 

25,443 

22,76- 

\ itior tieiiaitments 

7 5,393 

77, 82 

Interest 

2,222 

OO 1 

La « and justioe 

4.64,465 

4,6-4,027 

Receipts in aid of superan- 

i 

1, 914 

.Kills 

:,58,992 

1,711.793 

nuation, retired and cum- 



I'olice ... ... 

3,78.2-5 

3,52 236 

passionate allowances. 



Education 

1,65,646' 

1 

1,62,295 
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Receipts. 

1879-80 

1880-81. 

Expenditure 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 


Rs 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

MiscelJaneous ... 

16,567 

32,016 

Ecclesiastical ... 

38,998 

39, 630 

Irrigation and narigation ... 

.... 

... 

Medical services 

67,163 

60,133 

other public works 

48,169 

42,631 

Stationery and printing ... 

2,41, -226 

2,64,02S 




political agencies 

Allowances and assi^nmeDts 

99 

15,S16 

16,462 




untler treaties and en- 
gagements. 






Superannuation, retired and 

1,62,916 

1,12,303 

1 

1 



coninassionate allowances 


j 

1 



M;-CLiianeou3 

Pauline relief... 

32,643 

26,891 




Jriitration end navigation, 
Other public works 

443 

’1,282 

Total 

35,78,483 

37,01,030 

Total ... 

29,41,848 

•29,23,727 


The position of this district as regards the local self-government measures 
Local rates and local sell- lately introduced is one of deficit as follows: — The 
government. balance of local cess available (1882-83) for local 

expenditure was Rs. 2,19,420. When from this is deducted Rs. 21,470 for 
general establishments, &c., {vh., district post, lunatic asylums, inspection of 
schools, training schools, district sanitation, and the district contributions to 
the Department of Agriculture and Commerce), there remains available for 
expenditure, under local control, Rs. 1,97,950. The normal expenditure, however, 
on the various heads made over to local control except public works ii.e., on 
education, medical charges, and village watchmen', amounts to Rs. 1,81,180, 
leaving a surplus of only Rs. 16,770. But on public works a normal expen- 
diture of Rs. 57,490 is annually required, so that there is a deficit (or excess of 
charges over receipts from local cess) of Rs. 40,720. 

The only municipality constituted under Act XV. of 1873 (the Norfli- 
Munidpality and house- Western Provinces and Oudh Municipalities Act) is 
tax towns. Allahab.ad itself, the main source of income 

of which is an octroi on goods imported within municipal limits. Full p."r:i- 
culars of this, how'ever, are given iu the Gazetteer account of the Allah.ib id city. 
Under Act XX. of 1856 (amended by Act XXII. of 187 1) a house-tax is levied 
for the watch and ward of the town in Pliuljiur, Jliu.-i, Alau-Aima, Lsmail<.,ii,j, 
Kara, Darauagar, Sbabzadpur, ManjTianpur, Sarai 'Akil, Karma, birsa, and 
Bbaratganj. The details of the tax are given in the case of each of these towns 
ill the separate notices of them at the end of this account of the district. The 
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locome-tax. 


License-tax. 


tax is assessed in the first instance by a committee, or panchdyat, of the people 
themselves. Objections to the assessments are heard by the magistrate, who has 
jvower to modify the asssessments, and the yearly budget is passed by the com- 
missioner of the division. The total revenue of these towns in 1881-S2 was 
lis. 19,989-15-2. Bfsi'les the money spent on police, part of the proceeds of the 
tax are devoted to conservancy and local improvements. 

The actual assessment of the income of the district at six pies in the rupee, 
calculated upon profits exceeding Rs. 500, for the pur- 
poses of the income-tax of 1870, was, in 1870-71, 
Rs. l,6l!,637, and the number of persons assessed 2,852. In 1871-72 the 
figures were Rs. 45,599 and 1,448, and in 1872-73, Rs. 39,482 and 852 
respectively. 

The gross amount realised under the License Tax Act was in 1881-82, 
Rs. 42,590. One thousand seven hundred and thirty- 
six persons contributed towards the tax and the net 
income from it, after deducting refunds and cost of establishment, was Rs. 41,070. 
The incidence per 1.000 of the popnlatiau was, in towns with a popnlatioa 
exceeding 5,000, Rs. 127‘6, and the number of persons taxed per thousand, 3, 
while in smaller towns and villages the incidence was only Rs. 22’5, and the 
Dumber taxed one in a thousand. Allahabad, according to its net collections 
on account of the license tax, stands eighth in the North-Western Provinces for 
1881-82. The net collections in 1880 were Rs. 41,400, andin 1881, Rs. 41,070. 

Excise duty is levied under Act XXII. of 1881 and the Opium Acts XIII. 

of 1857 and I. of 1878. There are tliree systems of ex- 
cise current iu the district : the distillery system, the 
modified distillery system, and the fanning sy.stem. Of these, however, the 
second is about to be discontinued. Where the distillery system prevails, Gov- 
ernment sells all the liquor shops, and the purchaser is bound to take liquor 
made (by private persons) in a Government distillery, for which is paid a still- 
head duty of one rupee per gallon. Under the modified distillery system the 
management is the same, except that all the shops within a certain tract are 
sold to one man, who sublets them to others. A person who obtains the farm 
of the excise revenue of a certain tract pays Government so much a year, and 
makes his own arrangements, both for manufacture and sale of liquor. 
A proposal is under consideration at present for introducing the outstill system 
into certain parts of the district. According to this system the shops are sold 
separately by Government, and each retail vendor may make bis own liquor : 
but the size of his still is fixed and he must keep up a daily stock book. He 
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pays no still-head duty. Re 
may be shown as follows : — 


Year. 


1876- 77 • 

1877- 78 . 

1878- 79 . 

1879- 80 . 

1880- 81 , 

1881-82 . 


Es 

6.903 

4,-64 

3,97 s 
5.018 
5.352 


Rb 

42,517 

37.935 

33,324 

42,021 
49,374 
55, 59.4 


• ^ £ 
> 5» 5 

' — r C 


Rs 

26,003 

68,345 

52,681 


52,91^ 
60,084 
111 61,320 


ceipts 

from 

excise 

during the years 187 

b-1882 

Tft 

SsO 

3 

t-t 

Q 

*5 

c 

rs 

ts 

1 ' 

s. 

tM 

C 

<v 

cn 

d 

1 

~Z '-u 

r. - 

02 

04 

*3 

0 

0 ) 

« 

s 

o 

(C 

0 

CD 

c3 

.G 

V 

m 

c 

0 

02 

+3 

*3 

0 

02 

U 

<v 

1 ^ 

R«. 

Rs. 


Rs 


Rs. 

“Us. 

Rs 

24,455 

3,650 


28.52.5 

5^ 

1,25,248 

; 9,993 

1,15 2.55 

32 376 

5,112 

2 4,439 

364 

1,6 9 496 

6,432 

1,63,064: 

27,740 

, 4,3b0 


26,451 

79 

1,48.93: 

ij 6,779 

1,4.3,166 

33.062 

1 5,l3fi 

t 233 

32,322 

' 37 

1,69, 70 : 

n 5,98^ 

1 1,63,7 2.3 

31.39(] 

1 4,47 1 

1 1,392 

32,392 

: 10;^ 

! 1.8t,18^ 

1 b,26 1 

1 1,77,923 

3l,39t, 

► 4,471 

1,392 

32,287 

7C 

) 1,98,89 

tj 6,56i 

5 1,92,325 


The figures given in this statement do not agree with those given above 
on p. 126 owing to the system of crediting deposits paid m advance. Opium 
is extensively manufactured in this district ; and the Government Benares 
Opium Agency has a factory at Porampati near Sirsa, in charge of a sub- 
deputy opium agent and his assistant. Forms of the license fees deiived 
from drugs, madak and chandu, and tdri are granted for the whole district. 

As might be expected, the location of the Provincial Government and the 
High Court at Allahabad causes the stamp revenue to 
Stamps. exceed that of any other district in the province. Stamp 

duties are collected under the Stamp Act (I. of 1879) and Court-fees Act (\ II. 
of 1870). The following table shows for the same period as the last the reve- 
nue and charges under this head : 


Year. 

ffundi anti 
adhesive 
stamps 

General 

stamps. 

1 Duties, 

Court-fee peuaUit-s, 
stamps. 1 mis- 

'cellaneous. 


Us. 

Rs. 

U^. 

R.s 

1876-77 

8,191 

3l,4>3 

2,37 460 

139 

J877-78 

8,8.59 

33 908 

2 .;9.61 1 

36S 

lS7^-79 

10J64 

42,994 

2,42.231 

419 

1879-80 

9.l01 

4o,43S 

2, 8 '85 

8C8 

1886-81 

8,7 26 

48,093 

2,37,1 15 

2,6 *7 

1881-82 

9,893 

42,540 

2,52,04t 

569 


Total 

receipts 


Rs 

2,77 ,273 
2,7i>,7 4n 
2,95,HiiS 

2.7 4,685 
2, '>6 481 

3,05 048 


Gross 

charges. 


Ks 

14,187 
10 3G9 
9 c7 2 
6.928 
8,795 
6,218 


Net 

receipts. 


Ks. 

2,63.086 
2,62 377 
2,86,736 
2,67,707 
2 87,686 
2,98,830 


The 


J.LIC: '■'A. 

cuiitonnicnt niagistrutc cind all talisildars arc siib-re— 
Registration. gistrars : and there is also a special sub-registrar for the 

municipality of Allahabad. Thus, there are in all 12 registration offices in the 
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district. The returns for 1881-82 show that there were in all 3,336 documents 
brought for registration during the year. The total receipts from fees, &,c., of 
all sorts amounted to Rs. 6,016-15, and the esj)enditure incurred came to 
Rs. 6,346-i)-9. Mortgages were the deeds most frequently registered, there hav- 
ing been 1,523 of them brought referring to property of the aggregate value of 
Rs. 8,57,964. The aggregate value of property transferred by registered deeds 
was Rs. 20,78,273, of which Rs. 18,95.520 were in the form of immovable 
property (2,939 deeds out of the total 3,336). Registration is carried on under 
Act HI., 1877, as amended bj' Act XII., 1879. 

In connection with judicial receipts and e.Kpenditure it is necessary to 

, notice the work done by the courts of law. In the 

Juaicial statistioa. _ 

revenue courts during 1881-82 there were 32,177 cases 
tried. The returns for the criminal and civil courts are for the calendar year. 
Four thousand two hundred and 6fty-three cases were tried by the former 
during the year 1881 (84 by the Sessions Judge and the rest by Magistrates') ; 
while in the civil courts there were 3,320 original suits disposed of, besides 
appeals and miscellaneous applications. 

Allahabad is, on the whole, considered a healthy district ; but the follow- 


ing figures^ show that cholera is pretty regular in its 


visitations here : — 


Ratio of deaths from cholera per 1,000 of population in Allahabad for the last 

eleven years. 
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The mortality from fever in the whole district during 1880 was 20 2 per 
thousand, the provincial average being 23 11. In tl e city of Allahabad it was 
only 16'8. 

Ur. Jones, formerly' Civil Surgeon of Allahabad, writes : — “ The diseases 
of this district are those prevailing generally' over the province, and iU' 
deed over the greater part of India. The chief of them are intermittent and 
remittent fevers, diarrhoea, dysentery, and colic. Skin diseases of ali kinds, 
especially those of a parasitic character, are exceedingly common. Venereal 
complaints, rheumatism, ulcers, diseases of the eyes and ears, form a very 
large proportion of the ailments of the district. Chest complaints are verv gene- 
ral in the winter months, and they are not unfrequent at all seasons of the y'car, 
particularly phthisis and bronchitis. 

“ The only endemic disease that I know of in this district is paralysis of 

the lower extremities, caused, it is supposed, bv eat- 
Nnmerons cripples in . .,y 

south of district. ing kasari dal (Lnthi/rus sativus). It exists both in 

young and old, and does not appear to be benefited 
by treatment. It is for tbo most part condnetl to men, but exists also 
in women. 'It prevails almost entirely in two parganahs, Barab and 
Meja, where kasari ddl used to be extensively cultivated. The poorer culti- 
vators are the most afflicted with it. It does not appear to affect the general 
health or shorten life, as some of those afflicted have been suffering for many 
years. There are instances of the affection continuing for 50 years or more. It 
is the locomotive functions only that are deranged ; sensation is unaffected. The 
functions of the bladder and bowels and those of generation are also unaffected. 
Its geographical area is not confined to this district, but extends to the Blirzapur 
and Banda districts and Rewah (where also it is attributed to the same cause), 
and prevails only in localities where kasari ddl is consumed. Its characteristics 
are those well known in other countries as a special paralysis, the result of the 
continued use of Lathyrns sativus, and there can scarcely be a doubt that this is 
its true cause. The discontinuance of the use of the grain does not cure it. 
Some permanent change in the nervous tissue seems to take place. 1 am not 

'The disease is thus de..cribed by Dr Deakin in the Xorth-Wes'crii Piovirice, Census lieport, 
1881 “ Ihe inhabUaiits of Barah aiul Khuiagarh arealllioteJ with a very prevaieut anil sirious 

form of nervous di.sease, a ‘spr.istic’ paralysis eh.ii .ictenzed by a peeul ar gait; the feet appeir 
to clear the ground, while the toes fiud obstacles iu tveiy intquaiity ' t the gromul. Tin bmiy 
is bent forward and piogresses with a ducking kiiul ot niotuni; the which are slighily 

bent forward at knees and lup, being close together, e-pecially at the knees, in the inanner of 
an English lady whose dress is well tied back; the toes are slightly inturned ; thiieis no 
increased reflectioii iu the tend of the 01115016- alfeciing locouioiiou. The disc i-e is liue to a 
chronic infi imniatioii of the later. il coluiims of the spinal cold, and its pathuh gv !m- been 
fully described by Llhaiiot ami Erb It 13 known U3 ‘Eib’3 spastic paralysis’ and aa yet no 
treatment has had any beneficial effect.” 
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aware of any pathological examination of the special nerves having been made 
with the view of determining the nature of the lesion. There is an asylum'- 
for the helpless and houseless from the disease at Meja, and their general 
appearance is that of healthy, well-nourished men. The disease generally occurs 
suddenly in the rainy season, and is not accompanied with active sj^mptoms ; 
excepting a slight pain in the knees and loins, and that only when an attempt 
is made to walk or move. About 4 per cent of the population of Barah and 
Meja were affected in US 61.’’ 

There are ten Government hospitals and dispensaries in the Allahabad 

district, the names of which are given below. The 
Hospitals and dispensaries. . , , 

table also shows the expenditure incurred on each one 

during the year 18^1 : — 


Name of dispensary. 

Total expendi- 
ture in 18S1. 






Rs. a p. 

Colvin Hospital, 1 at class sadr 

•«« 

• •• 



11,865 1 4 

Daraganj 2nd class branch 

• •• 



• M 

9.S7 1 6 

Kydganj ditto 

• •• 

—* 



1,046 11 4 

Eatra ditto 

»•« 



»»• 

1,161 3 2 

Goveinment Press branch, 1st class 




... 

826 0 7 

Civil Hospital 


• •• 

»•* 


6,131 7 2 

Phulpur 2nd class branch 




... 

738 12 10 

Hondia let ditto 

*«« 


• •• 


723 0 6 

Barah 1st ditto 





641 15 1 

Meja 1st ditto 

... 

... 

... 

... 

867 6 1 




Total 

... 

24,938 10 7 


The patients treated at these dispensaries numbered (12,81)2, or 4 27 per 
cent, of the whole population. The number of operations performed was 2.862, 
of which 209 were classed as major operations. At the Colvin Hospital 190 
major and 1,533 minor operations took place. In-door patients are received 
at the Colvin Hospital and the Civil Hospital. These amounted to 1,188 in 1881, 
and are included in the total number giv'en above, all the rest inchuled in that 
total being out-door patients. The eye hospital in the city, founded by Dr. 
Hail, and the Lister Hospital near the railway' station, may also be mentioned. 
They' are entirely supported by private charity and municiiial grants. 

iRept up by the charity of the local rajas and laud-holders under the supervision of the 
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History. 


Mythical times. 


Rdmdyana,. 


In noticing the history of Allahabad, the first point will be to see what can 
be ascertained about it from the earlier Sanskrit writ- 
ings. According to the Institutes of Mann, the district 
would seem, at the time they were compiled (probably the ninth century before 

Christ), to have been included in the tract called 
Erahmarshi, that is, the country between Bramhavarta 
(which lay between the rivers Saraswati and Drishadwati) and the Jumna, and 
all to the north ot the J umua and Ganges, including north Beharb 

From the Rdmdyana we learn that, at the time of Rama's invasion of Cey- 
lon, the trans-Ganges parganahs had fallen under the 
sway of the raja of Kosala, ivhose capital was first at 
Ajudhia (Fyzabad) and then at Kanauj. When Rama, Sita, and Lachhman 
were banished, Guha, king of the Bliils, welcomed them at Singraur in pargauah 
Nawabganj. “ The m^^thical hero of the Solar Race crossed the Ganges in a 
boat, entered Allahabad, and proceeded over the Jumna into Bundelkhand” 
(Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer), The undying fig-tree of the Patalpuri temple 
in the fort, too, is noticed ; but its situation is said to have been on the south 
bank of the Jumna. Rama, his wife, and brother, are said to have rested in its 
shade after crossing that river.^ Some time after this Bharata, the brother of 
Rama, came in search of him with a large army, and was feasted at the her- 
mitage of Bharadwaj on the high bank overlooking the junction of the Ganges 
and Jumna. On this occasion the feast, though given by a Brahman, consisted, 
among other luxuries, of peacocks, venison, and pork, eagerly washed down 
with foaming bowls of spirituous liquor.^ 

The Mahdblidrata, supposed to have been written in the fourth century 
before Christ, but chronicling events that happened 
in the 14th century B.C.,* mentions the country 
about Allahabad under the poetical name of Varanavata. Before the battle of 
Tnanesar, when the five Pandava brothers, Judhishthir, Blumsen, Arjun, Nakul, 
and Sahdeo, with Dbraupadi, the wife of Arjun, were exiled, they wandered 
about for twelve years in the forests of Kosamuagri and elsewhere.® Kosam- 
nagri is now Kusam in pargauah Karari. Subsequently {vide p. 67), Arjun’s 
descendants, Parikshit and Chakra, returned to the same place, which finally 
succeeded Hastiuapur as the capital of their kingdom. 

^ Elphinstone's Hist, of India, 4th ed , Book IV., chap. I. * Wilson’s Suppl. Glos^ 

sary, p. 4b9. ^ Ibid., p. 468. * Elphimtone’s Uisify, pp. 141 and 153. 5 ‘ Tti^e 

Pa idavas wandered over the forests for a long time, till they found their abode in the 

wood Kamak : after some years, ^rjuu, by the force of his went to the region of Ir.dra, 

and king Judhishthir with the remaimug brothers remained dering about performiug worship 
and place of pilgrimage.'' — Iraim-i-Mu.'i/i/, chapter xxxv. 


JMahdbharata. 


and penance in every temple and ] 


18 
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Asoka. 


Subsequently to the Mahdbhdrata, Allahabad probably belongs to the king-* 
dom of Pancbala, which included part of Oudh and 
Budchist period. Lower Doab, and was one of the sis great king- 

doms of toe Ganges tract.' The last of the Buddhas, who was called Gotama 
or Sakya, spent, it is related, the sixth and ninth years of his Buddhahood 
at Kosam ; he lived about 550 B.C. when Aj^ta Satru was king of Mag- 
ada.® That Allahabad fell under the sway of Asoka {a descendant of Ajata 

Satru, and who was contemporary with Antiochus, 
i.e., lived about 240 B.C.), and became included in 
the kingdom of Magada, is shown by the celebrated pillar erected by that 
monarch and now standing in the Allahabad fort ( see page 62 et seq). The 
same pillar shows, by a vain-glorious inscription of Samudra Gupta, that Alla- 
habad at the end of the second century after Christ was still in the hands of 
the kings of Magada. The play of the Hero and the Nymph, ‘‘ written by 
KMIdasa in the fifth centurj’,^ opens with a scene in the palace of Prayaga,” 
The Chinese pilgrim Fah Hian visited Allahabad some time between the 
, years 399 A.D. and 414 A.D. His book consists 

CuiDGse pilgrims. * ^ 

almost exclusively of an account of the Buddhist reli- 

gion in India : but it is clear from what he says that the district (or the greater 

part of it) was then still included iu the kingdom of Kosala. The pilgrim also 

visited Kosambi orKosamnagri on the bank of the Jumna.^ The account of 

Allahabad given by Hwen Thsang, who commenced his journey in 629 A.D., 

is much more complete. He calls the place Prayaga ; and describes it as being 

situated at the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna. Only two small Buddhist 

convents e-^isted here in his time : but there were many hundreds of temples, 

and the number of heretics was enormous. He mentions a celebrated temple of 

immense wealth and sanctity. This was probably the temple of Patalpuri, as be 

says that it had a large tree in its principal court, from the top of which 

pilgrims used to throw themselves down in order to die iu such a sacred spot : 

and he also mentions the custom of devotees committing suicide at the junction 

of the rivers. Making his way through a dense forest infested with wild beasts 

and elephants, he arrived at Kosamuagri, which in his time must still have been 

a considerable place, though the Buddhist religion had begun to decay there, as 

is evident from the fact that ten Buddhist convents were in ruins, while there 


Chinese pilgrims. 


■were 50 Hindu temples all an a flourishing state. 

* Elphinstone’s Hist, p, 203 ' * Archaological Survty of India, Beporti 'V’ol. I., 

page 302. Also see Etphinstone, f a 137. ® Elphinstone, page 149. * A detailed 

Mconnt of the travels of the Chi: ,.se pilgrims is given in Elphinstone’s Hist,, 6th ed., App. IX. 
Book IV . This does not appear in the earlier editions. 
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After this the chronicles are dumb until the 12th century, when we find 

, . „ Allahabad in the possession of the famous Rahtaur chief 

Jai Ciiand« , . ‘ 

of Kaiiauj, Jai Chand. In 1191 A.D. this prince was 

defeated by Shahab-ud-din in a battle on the Jumna, north of Etawah and 

the result was that Allahabad fell under the sway of 

c!i?^U 94 ^A Shahab-ud- fPe Musaltnans : while the greater part of the RShtaur 

clan fled into Marwar. Some of them, however, fled 

towards Mirzapur, and their descendants still hold nearly the whole of parga- 

uah Khairagarh The name of Jai Chaiid is also still fondly cherished by the 

Rajput communities of Atharban. Shahab-ud-din then formed the suba 


Shahab-ud-dia founds the 
sfiba of Kara-Mauikpur. 
Musalmaa peiiod. 


of Kara Manikpur, and the whole of Allahabad 
seems to have been included in it. The capital was 
fixed at Kara. 


In 1247 Nasir-ud-dfn Mahmud, after capturing Kandana, advanced as far 
as Kara, where his well-known commander, Ulugh Khan, had preceded him, 
and from there several expeditions against the neighbouring Hindu princes 
were organized.^ Six years afterwards the fief of Kara was conferred on Ulugh 
Khan and three years after this the peace of the district was disturbed by 
the rebel Katlugh Khan, wdio, however, was defeated by Arslan Khan.* This 
man himself rebelled in 1258; but Ulugh Khan bating marched against him 
as far as Kara, he submitted and was rewarded with the appointment of gover- 
nor of that place.® Kara, according to Ibn Batiita, the African traveller,® was 
the scene of the famous meeting between Mu’iz-ud-din Kai Kubad and his 
father Ndsir-ud-dhi Bughra Khan, who was marching against him from Bengal. 
The interview was held in a boat iu the middle of the river, and was called, 
“ The conjunction of the two auspicious stars,” because of its happy results in 
sparing the blood of the people.'^ 

In the reign of Jalal-ud-din Khilji (1289) Malik Chhajii, a nephew of 

_ , . Ghivas-ud-din, raised the white canopy in Kara, and 

Bevolt of Mahk Chhaju. ‘ / j- rr 

had the kuutoa read in Jus name. He was supported 

by Malyx ’Ali, the governor of Oudli, and other adherents of the Balban family; 

but was defeated and taken prisoner by Arkali Khan, the king’s second son,® 


Ala-ud-din. 


and his province was made over to Ala-ud-din, Jalal- 
ud-diu’s nephew.® This prince was a man of extra- 


ordinary energy, anJ of an unprincipled character. Acting on behalf of his 


' Elphinstone, p. 312. * Elliot's Vol. II , p. 341. 3 Vol. 1 1., p 352. 

♦ Ibid., n,, 335. 5 /bid , II., 379-S ). 6 pi* appendix to Elliot’s /iUl , Vul. Ill,, p. 96. 

7 Zia-ui-din Barni, the author of tbo Tdrlkh-i Fi'-o: ^hdhi, however, sajs this t lok place on 
the banks of the Sarju or Ghagr.a (Elliot's Hist , Vol. III., p. 130). i Elliot’s Hist, Vol. 

HI., pp. 137 and 5 j 6, Elphiustoue’s Hitt, p. 330. ‘‘ Elliot’s Hittorii, Vol. III., p. 140. 
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uncle, he obtained great successes in Bimdelkliand and the east of Malwa, cap- 
tured Bliilsa,* and gained such booty as enabled him to considerably increase 
his army, Jalal-ud-din was warned against his designs by his favourite wife 
Malika-i-Jahan, but continued to repose confidence in him. Ala-ud-din’s next 
exploit was an invasion of the Deccan.^ Accompanied by 8,000 horse, he 
traversed the forests of what are now the Central Provinces, and captured Deo- 
giri, the capital of the Rajput prince Ramdeo. Having obtained great spoil, 
he drew off into Khandesli and thence to Malwa. This expedition had been 
undertaken without the permission of his uncle, and during his absence his 
enemies endeavoured to estrange bis feelings from him, but without success. 
Hearing of their designs he returned ; and, under the pretence of seeming his 

own safetv, induced Jalal-nd-din to cross the Ganges 
Murders Jalal-ud-din. ^ i i i i ^ 

at Kara almost unattended; and then had him set upon 

and slain.® The details of the story are given by Farishta. 

This happened in A- D. 1295. Ald-ud-din was succeeded at Kara by Ala- 
nl-midk,* who was subsequentlv recalled to Dehli. During the first half of the 
14th century the Dodb portion of the district suffered all the horrors of a 
famine in consequence of the exactions of Slnhammad Tiighlak.^ In the reign 
of that prince, too, Nizam Mian rebelled at Kara, but was subdued by ’Ain-ul- 
mulk, who ordered him to bo flayed alive.® Here, too, the rebel cobbler of 
Gujarat, Takki, pursued by JIuhammad Tughlak from Broach, took refuge ; 
but was overtaken and defeated.^ Firoz Tughlak, after his second expedition 
to Bengal, resolved to attack the Rii of Jijnagar. I:eaving his baggage train 
at Kara, he marched through Behar, and successfully carried out his plans. 
On his return, however, he was involved in the greatest trouble in consequence 
of the difficult nature of his route; and he was only too glad to get back 
safe and sound to Kara, ® Firoz Tughlak made over the fief of Kara, with 
other territories to the then Malik-in-Shatlc, BInrdan Danlat.® Subsequently the 
affairs of the fiefs of Hindustan fell into confusion : and Khwiija Jahan, the 
wazir of Mahmud Tughlak, was entrusted with the administration of all Hin- 
dustan from Kanauj to Behar Being unable to retain his ascendancy during 
the minority of that prince, he retired to Jannpur and declared his indepen- 
dence. He was the first of the line of the Jaunpnr kings, which lasted till 
1476, when their territory was restored to Dehli by Bahlol Lodid’ The whole 
of the district of Allahabad north of the Ganges was included in this kingdom. 

* Rlliot’s History, Vol, IK,, p, ^ Ibid^ p, ]44 ^ Ibid, TK., p, 155. 

^ Ibid, p. 149 . ^ E’pb’ istone’s Hist,, p. .349. F.llioU HI., p. ^ Eiliot, III., 

p. 247. ni., p 260. 8 Jtid, Til., p. 316. 8 Ibid, IV., p. 33. 

Elliot^ IV., p. S9. Elphinstone’s Hist., p, 631. 
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The district of Allahabad was wrested from the Patlians by Cabar in 1529, 
Allahabad wrested from at the time of his march against Sultan Mahmud, who 
the Pathaiis by Babar. seized Behard At this time, according to the 

Turkish version of his memoirs, the revenue of the district of Kara-Manikpur 
amounted to Es. l,83,27,2i?3 tankas of silver." 

“ Singror^ is famous as the scene of the last act in the great rebellion of Kh-in Zaraan, 
and his brother Bahadur, against Akbar. His original name was 
Singraur. >Ali Kuli Khan, and he received the title of Khan Zaman from 

Akbar in reward for defeating the gallant Hindu general Hiiuu 
on the field of Panipat. After several unsnccesaful acts of rebellion and repeated pardons, 
he at last joined the standard of Mirzi Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s rebellious brother, and 
read the khuiba in his name at jaunpnr. Akbar's patience was now exhausted, and he 
resolved to pardon no more. On his arrival at Sakit, near Agra,< ‘ Akbar heard that Khan 
Zaman had fled from Shergarh (near KananJ) to Manikpur to join his brother Bahadur, and 
inarching thence down the Ganges had bridged the river near the frontier of Singror.’ The 
position of this bridge must have been immediately opposite Ujjaini, f mr miles to the south 
of Singror, which is the only good ghat in this neighbourhood, even at the present day. On 
reaching Kai Bareli, Akbar marched direct to Manikpur, and with up.vards of one thousand 
men crossed the Ganges to the right bank, where he patsed the night near Khan Zimdn’s 
camp. Early next morning with some reinforcements he attacked Khan Zaman ® Bahadur 
was captured and brought to Akbar, and he bad scarcely been desj atched when Khan Zaman’s 
head was brought in. The fight is said to have taken place at .Mankarwal (or Sakrawal), 
which place has since been called Fathpur. This was probably the present village of Fateh- 
pur, seven miles to the south-east of Kara.” 

In Akbar’s time was formed the siiba of Allahabas, which included the ten 
sarkcirs Ghazipur, Jaunpnr, Obuiiar, Benares, Alla- 
hahas, Manikpur, Kara, Bliat^hura, Kalinjar, and 
Kora. The clasturs which comprised the present district were Bhadohi, Alla- 
habas, Jalalabas, Kara, and Bhatghura.® Sir H. Elliot’s Glossary contains a 
map of the province. Akbar, too, refounded the city of Allahabad in its present 
Kefounds the city and position, it having formerly been situated on the site 
budds the fort. occupied by the fort, which also was built bj him 

in the 21st year of his reign. ^ His eldest son Salim, afterwards the emperor 
Jahangir, seized the place in 1600, and was subsequently recognised as governor 
of it by his father. Practically, however, he became independent. He gave 
himself up to drunkenness and debauchery, and to most violent quarrels with 
his eldest son Khusru. The cause of the latter was strongly espoused by his 

' Elliot, Vol. IV., p 282. ^ Ibiil, p. 2G2. ^ Arcliaeologicfil Survey of India, 

Vol. XI., page 62. Blochmann’s ’ A in-i- Akbari, page 32iJ Sir 11. M. Blliut’s Muham- 

madan Historians of India, edited by Dow.mn, chapter V., page .Sl'O. From the Tabakdt-i- 
Aibari. ® Sir H. M. Elliot’s Muhammadan Historians, by Uowsoii, IV., p. 29. 

® Elliot’s Sup; lemental Glossary, page 323 et seg. ' Arihaoloyical Survey of India, 

Vol. I., page 298. 


Akbar. 
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mother, a sister of the Rajput chief Man Sinh, who was so affected by the 
disputes that she committed suicide by taking poison.* Her tomb, and 
those of her daughter and son Khusru (murdered in 1621 by Shah Jahau)® 
are perhaps the most conspicuous monuments in Allahabad. They are in the 
Khusru Bagh. 

During the reign of Bahddur Shah, 1707-1712, we hear little of Allaha- 
bad, as the history of that prince consists chiefly of the accounts of his wars 
against the Sikhs. The svtba was under the governorship of Abdulla Khdn, one 
, , of the notorious Saivid brothers of Barha, of whom the 

only thing that we hear during the reign of Aurang- 
zeb, is that they were the particular objects of his suspicion.^ After Aurang- 
zeb s death they distinguished themselves in the service of Azim Shah ; but 
when he was overthrown by his brother, they attached themselves to Azim-us- 
shan, the son of BahAdur Shah, governor of Bengal, who bestowed the gov- 
ernment of Allahabad on Abdulla Khan, and that of Behar on Husain ’Ali.^ 
On the death of Bahadur Shah, Azim-us-shan was defeated by the combined 
efforts of his brothers against him ; and lost his life in consequence of 
his wounded elephant rushing with him over a precipice into the river.® His 
son Farukhsir however escaped, having been left by his father in charge of 
Bengal, and had recourse to the aid of the Saiyids.® Before he and Husain 
’Ali could reach Allahabad on their march from Patna, Abdul Ghafiir Khan, 
the imperial general, attacked Abdulla Khan at Allahabad.’ The latter with- 
drew into the fort, and sent one of his younger brothers to meet the enemy in 
thej field. On cries arising that Abdul Ghafur was dead, his troops turned 
and fled. 

’Azz-ud-din, the eldest son of the emperor, advanced as far as Khajua to 
avenge this defeat with fifty thousand men under Khwaja Ahsan Khan. 
There they were met by Farukhsir and the Saiyids ; and after an artillery battle 
from sunset till the third watch of the night, ’Azz-ud-dfn and his commander- 
in-chief fled, and their army was dispersed.® Farukhsir then advanced to 
Samogiir near Agra, defeated the imperial army under Zulfikar Khan, and hav- 
ing strangled Jahandar Shah and Zulfikar Khan, seized the sovereignty 
(1713j.® 

* Elliot’s hist, Vol. VI., p. 268. * Elphinstone, p 492. ® Keene’s Fall of the 

JUoghul Empire, p. 30 ^Mill’s History of British India, Vol. II., page .382. s Hill’s 

Hist, of British India,, II., p. 380. * Ibid, II., p. 382. ~ Irvine’s Bangash 

Natedbs of Farrukhabad, p. 15, contained in Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 
XLVII., Part. I., 1878. ® Irvine’s Bangash Natedbs of Farrtihhabad, p 16, contained 

ia Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XLVII., Part I., 1878. Also Mill, Vol. II.. n 283. 
• Mill’s mm., U., p. 384 . > tit 
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During the troubles succeeding the death of Jahandar Shah, Clihabila Ram, 
a Nagar Brahman, who had filled the office of treasurer of the empire and 
other important posts, was made governor of Allahabad. Imagining the S.aiyid 
brothers to be inimical to him, he refused to acknowledge Muhammad Shah as 
emperor. He anticipated all operations against him by dying in Allahabad in 
1720. His nephew Giridhar then seized the government of Allahabad, com- 
menced to raise troops, and fortify the city.' He then sent to Agra offering to 
submit on condition of his being allowed to remain in his government, or of 
having another conferred on him in exchange, with a title of honor. These con- 
ditions were accepted; and he received the governorship of Oudh with the title of 
Bahadur. He, however, did not adhere to his part of the engagement, and 
Haidar Kuli Khan was sent to lay siege to the fort. He was only given a 
divided authority', and so could make but little progress in the work. Giridhar, 
too, commenced negotiations, and then suddenly breaking them off, sallied from 
the fort and drove the besiegers repeatedly from their works. So serious did mat- 
ters become that Saiyid Husain ’Ali advanced from Agra. Giridhar intrigued 
with the turbulent people of the Doab, ■who so harassed Husain ’All’s rear that 
he was glad to assent to a treaty effected with Giridhar by the Di'wan Ratau 
Cband. Giridhar received Oudh as an assignment for the support of his 
troops. The fort of Allahabad was made over to Husain ’Ali, who promptly 
garrisoned it svith his own troops. 

We next hear of Allahabad as being under the governorship of Muhammad 
Khan Bangash. He was appointed siibahdar soon 
after Muhammad Shah’s accession (1720) : and he sent 
there Bhure Khan as his dmit, or subordinate governor.^ The revenue of the 
province is said to have been eighty-two lakhs of rupees at this time. In 1725 
Muhammad Khan received an order from the Court at Dehli to act against 
Cbbatrsal, the chief of Bunclelkhand, who had occupied a large portion of 
imperial territory. He accordingly w'ent to Allahabad in person'; where he spent 
two monihs in making ids preparations. He then crossed the J umna at Bhog- 
nipur and entered Bundelkhand at the head of fifteen thousand horsemen but 
soon withdrew in consequence of orders received from Dehli, having patched 
up an arrangement which the Buudelas soon broke through. In the end of 
1726 or the beginning of 1727 Harde Narain and the other sons of ChhatrsM 
approached Allahabad and raised disturbances there.* Muhammad Khan 
received a farmdn directing him to restore order, as Bundelkhand was a sub- 

> Mill’s Hisl., II, p- 39.S. Elliot’s Histonj, VII., pp. 486-7. ’Irvine’s Bangash 

Nawibs, p. 23. ^ ibid, p. 29. * Irvine’s Bangish Nawibt, p. 30. 
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ordinate division of the Allahabad province; and in order to enable him to do so 
an allowance of two lakhs of rupees per inontii, afterwards commuted to a grant 
of the chakla of Kora, was given him. At Allahabad he raised an army, the 
vanguard of which he sent across the Jumna under his son Kaim Kh4n on the 
24tb January, 1727, and soon afterwards himself followed with the main body. 

The hard fighting which took place during the ne.xt two years, it is not 
necessary to describe in detail. Chhatr>al, his sons, and grandsons were 
defeated in repeated actions and reduced to extremities. Thereupon they called 
in the Marhattas ; and B;iji Iltio at once responded to the call. He advanced 
through Malwa, and acte 1 with such vigour that soon he compelled Muhammad 
Khan to shat himself up in the fort of Jaitpur.* The government at Dehli 
was too weak to afford him any assistance, and he was only rescued by the 
exertions of his own family. His wife sent her veil to her countrymen in 
Rohilkhund — the strongest appeal to the honour of an Afghan; and Kaim 
Khan, who had been defeated by the Marhattas at Snpa, when advancing to the 
relief of his father, put himself at the head of the volunteers thus assembled. 
He was successful, aud brought his father back iu safety to Allahabad (August 
1729).® Muhammad Klutii was at once recalled to Dehli : but does uot}seem 
to have lost his command at xAlhihabad until 1732, the actual work of the gov- 
ernment till then being carried on by his son Akbar KbAn.® In that year 

„ ^ Sarbuland Khan was appointed subadar, and he sent 

Sarbuland Khan, n , tt, ’ 

down Roshan Khan Turahi to be his deputy.* This 

change was probably due to some ill-feeliug raised by Muhammad’s dealings 

in Malwa. 

In 1735 Muhammad Khan was restored to the sdJa of Allahabad.® Sar- 
bnland Khan, who was then at Dehli, wrote secretly to his son and deputy, 
Shall Nawaz Khan, directing him to oppose the entry of the new subadar. 
Jaswant Sinh, raja of Bhadohi, however, together with Lai Bikramajit, raja of 
Bijipur an 1 Kaiitit, advanced in support of Muhammad’s interests along the 
south bank of the Gaiigns against Arail, of which place Saiyid Muhammad 
Khan was governor. Sliah Nawaz Khan then was at the fort of Lai Jalwah 
in the parganah of Singraur ; but hearing the news he marched all night and 
crossed the Ganges at KasaunJlian, He arrived just as Saiyid Muhammad 
was being defeated by the rajas. His coming, however, changed the fortunes 
of the day ; the rajas sustained a severe defeat, and had to retreat to the neigh- 
bourhood of Bijipur. 

> Irvine’s Rangaih Nau dl/s, p. 42 * Irvine in his Bnngash Nawdhs of Furrukhabad, 

p. 44, gives this due ; Elptmistune gives 1732, and wrant llutt, 1733. 3 Irvine, page 47. 

^ See Irvine’s Bangasb Aawdbs of Farruihabad, pp. iH aud 47. s 2bid, page 72. 
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Muhammad Khan only retained his suba on this occasion for a few months ; 
for in May, 1736, Sarbuland Khan was again restored. The former, however, 
still retained some hopes of reinstatement ; but these were finally dashed to 
the ground in 1739, when Amir Khan was appointed to the post. He was 
assassinated in 1747, and the government then passed to Safdar Jang,^ 

A jdgir of the holy cities of Muttra, Allahabad, and Benares was one of 
The Marhattaa in Allah- 1^^'® exorbitant demands made by Baji Eao in 1736 
and from this time till 1761 the district seems to have 
been subject to exactions and incursions from the Marhattas.® In 1739 Baghuji 
Bhonslai made an incursion northward as far as Allahabad itself, defeated and 
slew the then deputy Shuja Kliau who opposed him, and returned laden with 
booty. This expedition, however, having been undertaken without the orders 
of the Peshwa, led to a rupture between the two.’ In the same year w'e find 
Baji Rao entering into arrangements for mutual protection and support against 
the Muhammadans with the Rajput princes whose dominions lay between Kota 
and Allahabad.® In 1742 Raghuji was again meditating an attack on Allah- 
abad, but was compelled to retire into Malwa to oppose Damaji Gaikwar 
and Rao Sheodashi, who were advancing against him there.® The same year 
Balaji Rao left Malwa at the invitation of the court of Dehli, and marched 
through the province of Allahabad into Bengal, to the assistance of ’AH Wardi 
Khan who was hard pressed by Raghuji Bhonslai. He defeated the latter ; 
and the quarrels of the two Marhattas were not settled till two years after- 
wards, when it was agreed between the two, among other arrangements, that 
whatever share of the revenue or tribute of Allahabad might be realized 
should be made over to Balaji. 

A deputy governor of Allahabad, who acted a conspicuous part about this 

time, was Nawal Rai, a Saksena Kayath, and diwctn or 

hakshi to Safdar Jang,^ In 1749 ho co-operated with 

Safdar Jang against the Pathans, and advanced to Khudaganj where his way 

Was barred by Shamsher Khan and Jafar Khau.^ Negotiations were entered 

into, and Natval Rai by trickery obtained an agreement from the Bibi Sahiba, 

mother of Imam Khan and wife of Muhammad Kbim, according to which she 

W'as to pay Safdat Jang fifty lakhs of rupees.® IVith the approval, too, of ‘Safdar 

Jang he afterwards seized the person of the Bibi Sahiba, and the five sons of 

Muhammad Khan (Imam Khan, Husain Khan, Fakhr-uJ-din Kliun, Bmail 

^Irvine, page 72 ^ Elphinstrine, page f-22. ^ M»il savs, Vol. II., page 39S, 

that they “ seized upon several districts iii the subas of Agra and Allahabad Grant 

Dufi’s History of the Mui hatias, Vol. 1., page 646. ^ //nd, page 552. 6 Vol, 

II., page 9, ' Irviiie, page 126 . ® Ibid^ page 127. ^ liiine, page 129. 

19 
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Khdn, and Karfmdad KhSn).' The Bibi Sahiba he kept in his own custody, 
but she soon afterwards escaped. The sdliihzddas were sent in chains to the 
Execution of the five prin- fort at Allahabad, where in 1750 they were executed 
by the Shaikh in command by the orders of the Wazir 
Safdar Jang, who was enraged at hearing of the defeat of Nawal Rai by the 
Pathan Ahmad Khan at Klmdaganj.^ The wazir was himself shortly after- 
wards defeated at Ram Chataiini by the Patbans, and the effect of this battle 
was to throw the greater part of the Allahabad suba into disorder. In par- 
ganah Karari, Rup Sinh Khichar entered into a league with the Marhattas 
and wished to call them across the river.® 

Ahmad Khan, after the battle of Ram Chatauni, advanced to Kanauj ; and 
hearing of his approach Baka-ullah Khan, Amir Khan, and Rai Rartap 
Narain, who had advanced with reinforcements for the wazir, retreated by 
way of Lucknow to Jhiisi, where the deputy at Allahabad, ’Ali Kuli Khan, 
came to meet them.^ They checked the advance of Shadi Khan, one of Ah- 
mad’s lieutenants ; but on the approach of Ahmad himself, withdrew into the 
fort. Ahmad advanced on Allahabad hoping tiiat the fort would at once fall 
Seige of the Allahabad his hands. Raja Pirthipat of PaiUibgiirh, co- 

fort, 1 < 60 - 61 , operating with him, brought his army dov n to the 

edge of the Ganges ; and when the nawab arrived he crossed the river to him. 
Ahmad Kh&n crossed over to Jhiisi and planted his guns on the high ground 
known as the fort of Baja Hai bong. The whole ol Allahabad from Khuhlabad 
to the fort was burnt do.vn and plundered, and four thousand women and 
children were made prisoners. ISothing was spared but the abode of Shaikh 
Muhammad Afzal Allahabadi, and the quarter of Daryabitd, which was entirely 
occupied by Pathans. The besieged were aided by a body of five thousand 
naked fakirs under one In largic SanjAsi. They had by chance come on a 
pilgrimage, and lay between the old city and the fort. Baka-ullali Khan 
threw a bridge across the Jumna to Arail, and so kept open a way of receiv- 
.ing supplies. Raja Pirthipat was in the van of the attacking party and 
greatly distinguished himself. 

An action tvas precipitated by an attempt on the part of Balwant Siuli 
(th Benares raja, wdio had advanced to Jliiisi in Ahmad Khan's inferests) 
to cross the Ganges and seize the bri<ige. Tlittreu[)on Baka-ulian and ind.trgir 
drew up in battle array outside the fort. The day was won tjy Aiunail Kuan, 
chiefly through the efforts of Raja Pirthipat, who was \\el. -supported by 
Mansur ’Ali Khan. Buka-ullah Khau lost the best of his men, and withdrew 
] Irvine, page ISa. ® Ibid, page 144. ^ Jbul, pt.^s i.)3, •> ibid, page 154 . 
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across tlie bridge. His artillerymen, too, left their guns, came out of the fort, 
and retreated across the bridge ; but the fort was not occupied by the enemy, 
probably in consequence of a misunderstanding of orders. This siege lasted 
from September, 1750, to April, 1751 (when Ahmad Khan, hearing that 
SliAlil Khan, his dwii/, had been defeated by the Marhattas near Koil, and was 
retreating to Farukhabad, raised the siege, and marched in six days up the 
Hoah to Farukhabad.)! His son, Mahmud Khan, left Jhiisi, and, proceeding 
through Oudh, encamped on the left bank of the Ganges opposite his father’s 
eutrenohmeut at Fatehgarh ^ 

In 1758 Muhammad Kiili Khan, siibadar of Allahabad, at tho instigation 
Murder of Muhammad of Slnyd-ud-danla, who was his first cousin, advanced 
Kuti Khan. Bengal as far as Patna, asserting the rights of ’Ali 

Gauhar (afterwards called Shah ’Alain), the sen of ’ALlamgir II., who had been 
nominated by his father as subadar of Bengal. Muhammad Kiili Khan 
advanced as far as Patna, of w'hich place Ram Narain was governor, but was 
then obliged to return in haste, as be heard that Allahabad bad been treacher- 
ously seized by his ally Shuja'-ud-daula. He was persuaded by the latter to 
throw himself on his mercy, was arrested, and put to death. 3 ’Xlamgi'r II. was 
murdered in 1759 and succeeded by his son Shah ’Alam, He was twice 
Sh.h 'Alam’s attempts in defeated by the nawiib of Bengal, Mir Jafir Kbiin, and 
the English (15tb February and 7th April, 1760);* 
received a third beating later on in the year from Kuox.° Again, in 1761, the 
imperialists were defeated, and their ally, the Frenchman Law, was taken 
prisoner. Shah ’Alam then came to terms with the English and their allies, 
Kasim Ali Khan (Mir Ka>ira) being recognised as subadar of Bengal, and 
the emperor being promised an annual tribute of Rs. 24,000,000. After con- 
cluding this arrangement, Shah ’Alam was retiring to the north-west, when ho 
fell into the hands of Shiija’-ud-duula,® who kept him in close confinement for 
two years, sometimes at Allahabad and sometimes at Lucknow. 

After the battle of Pauipat (1761) the Marhatta collectors were expelled 
from the districts of the boab,!^ and the discomfited freebooters did not make 
any further appearance in Hiudustan for eight years, if we except the share 
borne by Malhar Eao, acting on his own account, in the disastrous campaign 

•Irvine, page 161. ^ Jbiil, p. I6j. 3 Aitcliisnn's Treaties, Vol. 11, p.age 1. 

4 Keene, page 66. 5 Ibid, pages 68 and 69. 6 Irvine, p!ii;e aia, says, blmj'a ud- 

daula met him at Sarai Raja, and coniliicted him via Jhusi and Allahabad to Jdjmau ; that ia 
176^3 they returned to Allahabad, wheie he persuaded him to join him in attacking? Ahmad 
Khan. 7 Ki-ene's Fall of the 3Ioghul Empire^ page 81. Xr\i'ie says (page :i26) that 

during 1701-1763 Shuja’-ud-daiila cleared the Lower l3oab of their posts, and even advanced 
into Rundelkhaud as far as Jh^si. 
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against the British in 1765. In 1764, Shnja’-ud-danla advanced against the 
English to Benares, taking his roval captive with him. 

The acquisition of Allahabad is described in the Chahdr Gulzdr Shvjai of 
Combination against the Hari Charan Diis.^ He details the events which pre- 
English. ceded the battle of Bach Pahari, “ sis I'os from Patna 

on the road to Benares,” between the English and the Emperor Shah ’Xlam, 
with his allies Nawab Shuja’-ud-daula and Kasim ’Ali Kluin. The last-named 
of the allies was governor of the province of Bengal, Maksulabad, and Azima- 
bad Patna;^ but had fled from the English and had reached the neighbourhood 
of Benares, which belonged to Shuja’-nd-daula, and found him and the emperor 
encamped on the banks of the Jumna, at the ghat of Bibipur, within the bound- 
ary of Kara, engaged in settling terms with Raja Hindiipat regarding the fort 
of Kalinjar. Kasim ’Ali Khan arranged the dispute between the three parties 
just mentioned and then entreated the emperor and the nawab for assistance 
against the English, promising to pay all the expenses of their armies. 

The bait was accepted, and, on the 3rd May, 1764,^ the confederates 
marched towards Patna, as far as Benares, The Eng- 
lish are represented as sending an envoy to make terms 
and offering to give up Patna, &c. Their request being refused they assembled 
at Bach Pahari, and the allies proceeded by rapid marches to within five kos of 
their position. “ The action commenced,” writes Hari Charan Dds, “ with the 
shooting of arrows and firing of muskets, and it continued for two days.” The 
third day Shuja’-ud-daula’s army made a vigorous attack, and “ the whole 
day the warriors of both sides stood firm fighting in the field.” Shuja’-nd- 
daula then recalled his warriors from Pahari to his own tents, and the Eng- 
lish next day advanced to where the nawab’s batteries had been. 5 The native 
writer naively thus explains ‘ the strategic movement to the rear ’ that followed: 
“ In these same days the wet season commenced, and rain began to fall. The 
place, where the tents of the emperor and Shuja’-ud-daula were pitched, being 
low, and water having collected there, it was considered unfit for the camp, 


Battle of Bach Pahari. 


' This man was, according to his own account, in the aecTice of the Nawab Kasim ’Ali Khan, 
in the reign of ’Alamgir II. : a furlher account of him will be found in Dowson’s Elliot, VIII., 
page 204 et seq. ® lie is the “Mir Causim ’’ of Mill’s Histrri, of British India. 

^iliil writes that he “ crossed the Jumn.a, took one of their ” (the Bumlelas’) “ fi.rtresses, and 
80 alarmed them by his artillery and his sepoys, dressed and disciplined in the European man- 
ner, that tht-y hastened to make their submission.” Mill’s history, 111., page 309. 4 This 

is the date as corrected by Professor Dowson. The native account gires it as 20th April. 1765, 
a year too late. According to Mill ‘ Shnja’-ud-daula, under -pretence of a-sisting Kasim, 
already grasped in his expectation the three provinces of the east.’ Mill’s history, HI., page 
309. 5 Cf. the account in Mill’s history, ill., page 310. There the date of this action 

is given as the 3rd of May, the same day that, according to Professor Uowaon, the allies marched 
from Bibipur to Benares. . 
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and His Majesty and the nawab retreated to Baksar, which is thirty kos east 
of Benares.” 

The allies now began to quarrel among themselves, the emperor and 
Shnja’-ud-danla demanding payment of their expenses from Kasim ’Ali Khm, 
which the latter evading, he was put in eu'to ly of a guard, and his pro- 
perty seized and sold to pav the army. An account 
Battle of Buxar, 1774. . . . 1 1 , 1 . , ■ 1 

IS then given ot the battle ot Baksar 'Buxar) in which 

the allied armies of the emperor and Shiija’-ud-daula were defeated, owing, it is 
said, to the pusillanimity of the latter’s deputy, Raja Beni Baiiadur.i The 
nawab hastened in confusion towards Benares, and halted there, where he was 
joined by the emperor. 

Shiija’-ud-daula next piroceeded to Allahabad, and stayed there three months 
collecting an army. Then followed the siege and surrender of Chunar (to the 
English), and the alliance between the emperor and the English, whose camp 
the former joined and accompained from Benares to Jaunpur.^ The nawab 
(Shuja’-ud-daula) followed with a large army, but his otvn chiefs began to intri- 
gue with the enemy and bargain for delivering him into the hands of the 
English ; so that he broke up his camp in despair of success in attacking them 
and retreated towards Lucknow. He was joined there by Sinirii Gardi tthe 
adventurer “Sumroo” or “Sombre’’^, Gosain Anup Gir, and others ; but many of 
his chiefs went over to the English, and the rest of his army fled, fie then had 
recourse to the Rohilla chiefs, proceeding to Bareilly first and then to Garh- 
muktesar. There he quarrelled wdtli his general and old servant Gosain Anup 
Gir, and made an alliance with the Marhatta chiefs. He next arrived at 


Farukhabad and did all he could to persuade the Bangash and Rohilla chiefs to 
join him, but through fear of the English they all refused. From Farukhabad 
Shuja’-ud-daula went to the ferry at Jajmau on the banks of the Gancres, 
accompanied by the Marhattas and (ihazi-ud-din Khan, ’Imad-ul-Mulk. 
There they met the Engli?>h, who had advanced from Allahabad, and an engage- 
ment took place. After an obstinate fight the Marhattas fled, plundering the 
city of Kora on their way to Kalpi. Ghazi-ud-din, with a few men, reached 
Surrender of Shuj’a-ud- Farukhabad, and Shuja’-ud-daula surrendered himself 
to the English offic-ers at Jajmau. He was received 


1 Of the mutiny among; the English troops in M.ay, 1764, m the iiiterva! between these two 
actions and its siippresHion by Major (afterward .''ir Ueetui) Muiiro, cite native historiar. says 
nothing. See Mill’s //i'tory, IJ 1 , page 3IS. Kegardiiig the battle of Buxar Mill writes 
“This was one of the most critical and important victories in the hist iry of the liriiish wurs 
in that part of the globe.” Us d ite, accoiding to Mill and other Kuglish historians, was ssrd 
October, 1764, the native writer gives none. * Cf .Mill’s history, HI., page 314, where it 

is said that the emperor’s application for terms was sent in on the day after the battle of Buxar. 
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with honour, and a promise made to him that the provinces that had been in his 
possession should be restored to him/ He was also told that he might place 
his family where he liked ; he elected to send it to Lucknow. The incident of 
Shuja’-ud-daul:i’s refusal to surrender Simru, commander of the Gardi regiment, 
is mentioned by the native historian/ The final arrangements between the 
nawab and the English are thus epitomised.* 

As by this time tlie nawab, in company with the Englisb, had reached Phaphamau, 
near Allaliabad, his family folliwel liim to the same olace. •* But tl'e English intimated 
to him that he should leave the ladies of his family at Faizabad, and himself accompany them 
to Maksudabad, where their chief resided The nawab acted according to their request, 
and, having embarked in a boat, accompanied them to that city by water,'* with only a few 
attendants. When an interview took place between the English and the nawab on the way 
between 'Azimabad and Muksudabad, they showed him great hospitality and kindness, 
and wrote him a letter, in which they restored to him both the provinces which had been 
in his possession. They took from him the district of Allahabad, with several othermnAd/s, 
Allahabad and Kota made the annual revenue of which amounted altogether to twelve ZaAAs 
over to the Emperor. gf rupees, and also the district of Kora, and they gave these 

places to Shah 'Xlara, Badshih. They also promised to pay the Emperor annually a sum 
of fifty ?a.fAs of rupees on account of the provinces of Bengal and ’.Azimabad, and having 
placed their officers in the fort of Allahabad, they erected a factory there. From the 13th 
of Itabi-’ul-awwal, A. H. 1179, the Nawab’s rule was again eslablisneJ in the provinces of 
Oudh and Allahabad.* The Emperor took up his residence in Sultan Khusru's garden at 
Allahahail. The English garrisoned the fort of Allahabad, and erected u factory in Benares.. 
Mr. Hooper was appointed resident at the court of the nawab.” 

Allahabad remained the residence of the emperor until 1771. At thia 
period his most conspicuous adherents were Mirza Najaf islian, whom he made 
governor of Kora ; Mani-ud-daula, his steward of the household ; Raja Ram 
Nath, who had gallantly assisted in his escape from Oehli ; and Hashim-ud- 
daula, “ an illiterate ruffian who stooped at no baseness whereby he could please 
the self-indulgent monarch by pandering to his lowest pursuits ^Keene’s Fall 
of the Moghul Empire, page 76). In 1766 the emperor made overtures to the 
Marhattas,® with a view to being re-established by their means, but these were 
for the time unattended to. That they subsequently, however, were attended to 
is plain from the fact that in 1770, when Najib-ud-daula (then managing 
affairs at Dehli) ceded to the Marhattas tlie Central Doab,’^ Allahabad and Kora 
were for the time being saved in consequence of the negotiations then going on. 

• Cf Mill’s History, III., page 315. * Mill (III. 315) paints the nawab’s conduct 

regarding ‘ Sumroo in much darker colors, stating that the nawab proposed ‘to have him 
invited to an entertainment and dispatched in presence of any English gentlemen who might 
be sent to witness the scene. ^ Cf. The account in Mill, 111., page 315. 4 Irvine, 

page S20, says this treaty was signed at Allahabad. 5 Allahabad was not restored, but, 

as stated above, was given to the emperor, ® Keene, page 88. t Ibid, page 90 . 
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In 1771, by the advice of Hashim-ud-daula, a treaty was made with the 
Ths emperor leaves I^arhattas, in accordance with which they undertook 
Allahabad restore the emperor on his paying them a present 

of ten lakhs and the emperor, undissuaded by Major-General Sir Robert 
Barker, who, with a British detachment, attended him to the Kora frontier, 
advanced to Delhi. His progress there does not need notice now, but in 1772 
the Marhattas extorted a cession of the provinces of Kora and Allahabad.* 
The deputy in charge of Allahabad, however, would not deliver up the province, 
but applied for assistance to the English, “ as the king, his master, whilst a 
prisoner in the hands of the Marhattas, had been compelled to grant sattada 
in their favour.”* They in consequence thiew a garrison into Allahabad, and 
sent a member of council to take charge of the revenues. 

In 1773, Kora and Allahabad were sold to Slmja’-nd-daula for fifty lakhs 

Allahabad sold to Shuja’- of rupees, as it Was considered that the emperor, by 

ud-dauia. abandoning them, had forfeited all his claim on them.^ 

This arrangement was soon afterwards confirmed by the emperor himself. In 

1775, Shuja’-ud-daula died ; and a fresh treaty was concluded with his son, 

’Asaf-ud-daula, by which that prince was confirmed in possession of Allahabad 

by the English. ’Asaf-ud-daula also agreed to pay £2(5, 'JUO for each brigade of 

troops sect to his assistance,® i.e., £5,(JU(> more than his- father had agreed to give 

in 1773. In 1787, it was agreed that these payments should be commuted tor a 

lump sum of £500,000 a year,® a sum subsequently raised by ’Asat’s successor to 

£760,000.'’ The payment ot this sum was always iu arrears; and finally tSa’adut 

First treaty Ot Lucknow, ’Ali Khan, on 14th November, 180i. by the treaty of 
1801; Allahabad ceded to d-. ,, “ .7 

the English. Luckuow, finally ceded Allahabad to the Marquis of 

Wellesley.® In 1803, when Lord Lake took the field. Lieutenant Colonel Powell 
Second treaty of Luck- was left at Allahabad with a force of 3,5U0 men for the 
district. invasion ot i5undeikband. Ho defeated iSiiainslier 13a- 

hadur and occupied the proviuce.® By a second treaiy of Luckuow (IbiGi, 
between the Earl of Moira and Haidar Khan, the pargauab of lian iia or Kiwai 
was ceded to the English and added to this district^® The iranster of thirteen 
parganahs to form the Eatehpur collectorate in 1825 has been noticed ahove.^^ 
Formation of the Fateh- 1834, the iSorth- Western Provinces Goverumeut was 
established in Allahabad, but the year alter it was trans- 


pur cuilectorship. 
ferred to Agra. 


i Keene, page 97. * Keene, page 105. Mill, III., 497. * Miil III 503 

Aitchisuu’s 1 reaties, U., S4. ' Mill, III., 524. Aitclusou, il , page 86. ® Aitcuisoii' 

II , page lOU. ? MjII, VI , 4S. It W.is also agreed that the iwri of Allahabad '»bould be 

ruide over to the English, Aitchis.n, II., page lio. “ Mill, VI., page 2 i 2 . Aiiehsun II 

page li2. “ Mill, Vi., pages 396 and 438. *o Aitchison, IL, 164. ii l>aoe 98 
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Important events took place at Allahabad during the mutiny of 1857. When 

the symptoms of disaffection appeared, there were no 
The Mutiny, 1857. ^ , . , , , 

liiurope in troops whatever m the place, the garrison 

consisting merely of the 6th Native Infantry under Colonel Simpson and a 
few native artillerymen. The fort was held by a comjiany of the 6th. Urgent 
representations were therefore made to the Brigadier commanding the division, 
who despatched to Allahabad sixty invalided European artillerymen under 
Lieutenant Hazlewood and 200 Sikhs of the Firozpur regiment under Lieute- 
nant Brasyer. These on their arrival were quartered in the fort in addition 
to the company of the 6th. 

The tidings of the emeute at Meerut reached Allahabad on 12th May; and 
from that time the excitement and disaffection in the city became most evident.^ 
“ The report of the proselytizing intentions of G-overnment was fast becoming a 
belief.” “ Cringing native servants in some instances took Christian names to 
show their non-resistance to the scheme, and the general panic was indicated 
by the sudden rise in the price of grain and other articles of food As 
each day paesed some fresh rumour was circulated regarding the state of pub- 
lic feeling in the city Agents of the rebel leaders were evidently poison- 
ing the minds of the people. The domestic servants learnt and believed, for 
they would not take the trouble to inquire into the truth of the report, that 
several boat-loads of adulterated flour were moored at the river bank to be sold 
forcibly by the magistrate to the Banias ; and a panic and an outcry was the 
result. The bazar was closed, and it was very evident that an outbreak in the 
city would follow an emeute of the soldiery. The bad characters of the city, 
however, had, it is clear, no understanding with the disaffected sepoys, as the 
magistrate was warned against trusting to the fidelity of the latter : and, on the 
other hand, the soldiers of the 6th gave up two Mewatis who had entered their 
lines and attempted to lead them astray. 

On the 18th May, the Euio[)ean re>idents, having heard of the awful pro- 
gress the Mutiny was making at Dehli, assembled to concert plans for united 
action : and on the 19th two troops of the Oudh irregular cavalry came m from 
Partabgarh, having been sent by JSir H. Lawrence to the aid of the civil autho- 
rities. These were stationed at the treasury and the jail. 

The treasury at this time was unusually full, a remittance of coin having 
just been brougnt in from Banda and Fatehpur. It is 

trc&sur© 

said® that it contained about oO lakhs of rupees in coin. 

^ F. Tliompson’s IVarraiive. ’ H. D. Willock’a Aarrative, ^ Kate’s Sepoy 

War, volume 11. page 259, 
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The presence of this lar^e amount of treasure w'as a cause of great anxiety to 
the civil authorities : and it was long and earnestly debated as to whether it 
should be removed to the fort or not. Carts were collected at the treasury 
pending the decision, hut it was considered very doubtful v/hether the treasury 
guard (composed of men of the &th Native Infantry) would allow the removal 
of the money. Theh presence in the fort of so large an amount of money would 
also doubtless have excited the cupidity of the Sikhs within the walls : and have 
converted their wavering fidelity into open mutiny. It was decided, therefore^ 
that the money must remain where it was. The authorities were led to this 
decision by a telegram from Sir H. Lawrence whieh said : — “ Do not trust 
the Sikhs, hut hold the fort by European blood alone.” 

The men of the Sth Native Infantry were to the last most implicitly 

trusted by their officers; who vouched for their fidelity 
The 6th Native Infantry. . . i . 

with their lives, and in too many cases paid the penal- 
ty. They, however, were affected by the fear for their religion, which, it is only 
too clear, had really taken possession of the minds even of ® respectable and 
■well-disposed natives. It was also reported among them that they were to be 
paraded on the glacis of the fort under the guns, and compelled to take the 
greased cartridges. It was, moreover, clearly ascertained that they had made 
overtures to the irregulars with a view to preventing the removal of the trea- 
sure to the fort. The news (received on the 4th June) that the 1 1th Irregulars, 
with the native and Sikh regiments, having escaped from Benares, were in full 
march on Allahabad, finally precipitated the outbreak of the 6th regiment, 
which took place on the 6th June. 

The conduct of the sepoys was a strange mixture of treachery and loyalty. 
The incident of the giving up the Mewatis has been mentioned above. They 
also at one time demanded to be led against the rebels, and on the morning of 
the very day they broke out into mutiny a parade was held, at which a letter 
of thanks from the Governor-General was read out to them; at which announce- 
ment they cheered and seemed highly pleased. 

On the Sth June, a telegram was received from General fTheeler at Cawn- 
pore — “ Man the fort with every available European;” and, in consecptence, all 
except the officers of the 6th, who had to stay with their regiment, were ordered 
to take up their residence at the fort. Some not wishing to abandon their shops, 
&c., disobeyed this order, and to their disobedience is due the fact that the 

’ E. C. Bailey’s Narrative. * A large party of Europeans were saved by Raja Han- 

want Hinh, and were conducted by him from Salone to the Ganges. He would not, however, 
accompany them iiisuie the staiiou, from the idea that he would be forcibly converted to Chrie- 
tiauity if he veutured any further. 


2tt 
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mutiny assumed as bloody an aspect at Allahabad as it did. The yolunteera, 
one hundred and ten in number, were armed from the arsenal on the 6th June, 
and told off to their respective stations in the fort. 

The evening gun, fired at 9 P.M. on the 6th June, was apparently the pre- 
concerted signal of mutiny. A company of the 6th 
Outbreak ef the mutiny. • x . x - xx- i i 

Native Infantry, under Lieutenant Hicks, and two 

nine-pounders, under Lieutenant Harward, had been sent down to D4raganj to 

guard the bridge-of-boats. On hearing the gun fire, these men sent up a rocket, 

which was answered by a similar one from cantonments, and the outbreak 

commenced. Lieutenant Hicks and two cadets* (Messrs. Pearson and Woodgate) 

were taken prisoners; and Lieutenant Harward, after having vainly endeavoured 

to stem the tide, galloped off to Alopi Bagh, where Lieutenant Alexander with 

his irregulars was stationed. This gallant officer charged the mutineers, but 

was only followed by three of his men. He himself fell, shot through the 

breast, and all his troopers, except one or two, went over to the mutineers. 

Lieutenant Harward then escaped to the fort and gave the alarm. 

Seventeen officers had assembled to dine at the mess-house in cantonments 

that evening. Among these were eight unposted cadets,* 
Murder of the officers. r.i ic- uju i* jiii. 

whom Oolonel bimpson had been urged to send to the 

fort. After their dinner they were talking of the fighting that was going on, 

when a bugle call was heard in the lines. Hastening to obey the treacherous 

summons, each officer, as he arrived on parade, was received with a volley. 

Colonel Simpson escaped to the fort, as also did Captain Gordon, and Ensign 

Currie. All the rest were murdered, except Arthur Cheek, one of the cadets, 

who was taken prisoner. He was rescued subsequently, but only to die from 

his neglected wounds. The sepoys then plundered the treasury, and many of 

them, eager to secure their booty, made off to their homes across the Phapha- 

mau ghat on the Ganges, There, however, Nemesis awaited them, for Sang 

Bam Siuh,® a petty chief, who had gone into rebellion, occupied the village 

on the high land on the north side of the ghdt with a force, and compelled 

many of the retiring sepoys to take service with him, and entrust him with 

their treasure (for which he gave regular receipts). This he deposited in his 

fort of Shahabpur, situated at that time amid the most impenetrable jungle, 

* These three were suhsequently left alone by the mutineers, who were eager for plunder. 
They made their way to Phaphamau where they swam across the Gauges, and under cover of 
night proceeded down the left bank to opposite the fort. There they again swam the river 
and escaped. ’ E. C. Bayley’s Narratize. The mess-h nise is the one situated north of 

the Katra bazar, and now used as a normal school. 3 'phe particulars of this incident 

were furnished by Colonel Chapman, who was present at the capture of this fort in the July 
following. Saag Kam Sinhwas thea killed, and his estate made over to Captain Chapman, who 
now owns it. 
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Many others of the sepoys were intercepted by the villagers, who had heard 
of the amount of coin they had secured. Few of the soldiers reached their 
homes safe ; and the regiment as a body has never been heard of since. 

The peals of musketry daring the shooting of the officers were so regular, 
that it was at first hoped in the fort that the Benares mutineers had come up, 
and met with a warm reception at the hands of the sixth. When the firing 
ceased, the bad characters in the city at once rose. Three thousand criminals 
Massacre ia the city and escaped from the jail, and the station was plundered.^ 
civil station. tc morning’s dawn 31 Europeans bad perished, and 

it may be as well that the details of but few of so many murders are known 
with any certainty.” The police, almost to a man, proved faithless, and next 
morning saw the green flag of the Prophet waving over the kotwdli. 

When it was clearly ascertained in the fort that the 6th had mutinied, the 
first step to be taken, of course, was the disarming of the company under 
Lieutenant Williams, who, with loaded muskets, were on guard at the main 
gate. Brasyer’s Sikhs were drawn up in front of the barracks opposite the main 
gate ; some guns of the artillery were brought to bear on the company ; and 
the volunteers were posted on the ramparts ready to fire on the first sign of 
insubordination.® Captain Russell had trains of gunpowder laid from where 
he was standing to all the magazines, resolved that if the enemy took the fort 
they should only get jiossession of a mass of ruins. The sepoys were over- 
awed, disarmed, and turned out of the fort. From this time the Sikhs became 
much more steady. 

Small® parties of the Madras Fusiliers (Europeans) kept coming up from 
Benares; and on the 11th June Colonel Neill himself 
Arrival of Colonel Is eill. jjj-j-jyejj anJ assumed the command in the fort. From 

this time the Europeans commenced the offensive. On the 12th Dardganj was 
recovered, and the bridge-of-boats secured ; the passage of the river being thus 
rendered easy for other bodies of the Fusiliers who came up. On the 13th 
Jbusi was stormed, and part of Kydganj recovered by a party of volunteers 
and Sikhs under Mr. Willock, joint-magistrate. The 14th June was a criti- 
cal time. The Sikhs had become very unruly, aud 
The Sikhs. plundered many of the wine stores in the station. 

It was deemed advisable to remove them outside the fort. They were very 
reluctant to go ; but, finally, having been promised the plunder of some villages, 
they moved outside and encamped on the bank of the Jumna. 

Monteath’s Narrathe. 2 E. C. Bayley’s Sarrative. 3 One of those was 

attacked acd had its baggage ;luudered by the villagers of Kolwa. 
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On the 15th June, a grand attack was made upon Kydganj and Motiganj ; 
the movement being aided by a steamer, with a howitzer and some riflemen 
on board, moving up the Jumna. The enemy were everywhere beaten, and 
followed up close to the city. The following night Maulavi Liakat ’Ali, their 
leader, and all the rebels, abandoned the city. Liakat 
’Ali remained at large until 1872, when he was caught 
in Allahabad, tried, and sentenced to transportation for life. He was an inha- 
bitant of Mahgaon, one of the villages on the Grand Trim!: Road in parganah 
Chail. He' had gained a reputation for sanctity ; and when the rebellion broke 
out, the turbulent zamiudars of the Doab part of the district, ready to follow 
any one to plunder, ma le him their leader. Marching to Allahabad, he took up 
his abode in the Khnsru Bagb, and proclaimed the king of Dehli. He- ascribes 
the sudden stampede of his followers from the city to a report industriously cir- 
culated by partizans of the English to the effect that the city was going to be 
bombarded from the fort. On the 17th the magistrate, Mr. Court, again t -ok 
possession of the kotudli. On the 18th the civil station and the villages of Dar- 
yabad, Sadiabad, and Rasiilpur were recovered. On this day cholera broke out 
among the Madras Fusiliers, and though it only lasted a few days, it killed 40 
out of 100 attacked by it. Special commissions were shortly afterwards issued 
to Mr. Willoek, Doctor Irving, and Messrs. Palmer and Sandys for the trial 
of persons who had been concerned in the mutiny, and a stern revenge taken 
for the murders of the 6th June and following days. Every effort was next 
directed to the despatch of a force to the relief of General Wheeler at Cawn- 
pore; but in spite of the exertions of Mr. Court, ihe magidrate, and other 
officials, such w-as the want of carriage and supplies, that nothing W'as ready till 
Eenaud adrances towards 30th June, when Major Renaud set out with a column 
Cawnpore. composed of 400 Fusiliers, 300 Sikhs, 120 irregular 

cavalry, and two nine-poiinders, manned by the invalid artillerymen. Mr. 
Willoek accompanied this column as civil officer. On 1st J uly, General Havelock 
arrived and took over the command from Colonel Neill, and, on the 2nd July, 
the news of the Cawnpore massacre was received from Sir H. Lawrence. On 

the 7th July, Havelock advanced with a column to the 
aid of Henaud, and, on the IGth, Colonel Neill, followed 
by dak, b.aving the previou.s day sent out a further considerable force. 

Such was the mutiny in the city of Allahabad. We m.ust now direct 
our attention to other parts of the district. 

1 Wiilock’s Narrutivs. ’ See his Parwdaa contained in the appendix to the Govsea- 

ment official report — a most interesting document. 


Havelock’s advance. 
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The trans-Ganges portion was seriously affected by the disturbances in Jaun- 
Coarse of the Mutiny in puf, and the incursions of the rebels from Oudh.' The 
the trans- Ganges tract ; chief inhabitants were talukdars of the Thakur caste. 
These men used formerly to live chiefly by the plunder of their neighbours, and 
in consequence were wasteful and extravagant. Being such, they were very 
much affected by the English system of law, under which their properties were 
frequently sold ; no one living near the spot would buy these properties ; and so 
they had to be sold to the wealthy mahajans of the city, who of course were 
absentees. In opposing the agents of these men the villagers received the assis- 
tance of the old Thaknr families, who in return received a sort of tribute from 
them. Almost to a man the inhabitants of this part of the district attributed 
their misfortunes to the English, whose only supporters were the absentee 
landlords and their servants. These men were completely ousted from the 
villages of which they had got possession, and retreated to Allahabad. 

The Grand Trunk Road was kept open by the frequent passage of troops 
through it; Mr. Mayne, who had escaped from Banda, was appointed to take 
charge of it. His only force for this consisted of a small band of Sikhs and 
irregular horse (the latter under Major Matheson) and a couple of hastily-raised 
and half-armed levies, with a few police of doubtful fidelity. At first he took up 
his station at GopiganJ ; but in November, having received some assistance from 
some loyal zamindfirs and others, who had become tired of anarchy, he was 
enabled to march to flanumanganj. Thence he marched to Phulpur, where, 
however, he was vigorously opposed by the rebels and hardly succeeded in hold- 
ing his ground. At last, in January, 1858, Brigadier Campbell advanced 
against the rebels and defeated the naib nazim of Salone at Mansetha, about 
eight miles from Allahabad. This blow, however, did not affect the rebels much, 
as they again advanced and re-occupied Soraon and their old post on the north 
side of the Phaphamau ghat. General Franks, however, inflicted a defeat on 
them at Nasratpur, and drove them over into Oudh. This enabled Mr. Mayne 
to advance to Soraon, and he kept this part of the district in order until April, 
when he returned to Banda. Colonel Dennehy after this went up the Ganges 
in a steamer and burnt all the rebels’ boats. On 14th July, 1858, the fort of 
Dihyaion was taken, and the rebels finally driven into Oudh. From this time 
the mutiny may be said to have ended in the Allahabad district. 

The zamindars of the Doab part of the district were almost all Musalmans ; 

and urged on by religious fury they took part against 
*****’ the English. The.'greedy priests of the Tirbeni, also the 

^ Mooteatb’s Narrative. 
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Pragwils, whose enormous gains had been considerably lessened in conse- 
quence of the strength of English administration, incited all the Hindus of the 
DoSb againsts the English; who, therefore, had opposed to them nearly all the 
inhabitants inflamed with a religions frenzy. There was, however, not so much 
work to be done here, owing to the constant passage of troops to Cawnpore. 
Most of the inhabitants of Arail, too, who had taken a conspicuous part in the mu- 
tiny absconded. Renaud’s column punished some of the rebel villages on the road. 
One of the chief rebel leaders was Dhokan Sinh, who for some time maintain- 
ed himself at Dhurawal, a village on the banks of the Jumna. His operations, 
however, were very much circumscribed byPiyari Mohan, the munsif of Man- 
jhanpur, who heartily espoused the cause of the English. Hanuman Sinh, 
an escaped convict, took up his quarters at Koron near the line of railway : 
and had to be dislodged by Brigadier Campbell ( 1 5th December, 1857). He 
then, with Wilayat Husain, went to Dhurawal. That place, however, had to 
be given up by the rebels when Banda was recovered. 

The mutiny never assumed a serious aspect in the trans-Jumna part of the 
in the trana-Jumna district. Certain debtors and turbulent characters, 
emboldened by the collapse of the central government, 
took advantage of the prevailing confusion to recover possession of their 
holdings, and to pay off old scores. Some few villages were plundered and 
burnt, but nothing else of a serious nature occurred, owing to the action taken 
by the rajas of Manda, Daiya, and Barah. These during the height of the 
mutiny remained neutral, apparently waiting to observe what turn events 
would take ; and when the tide seemed to be turning in favour of the English, 
they hastened to display their loyalty in a more decided manner. The raja of 
Manda gave up the Government treasure of which he had taken charge from 
the authorities when they were unable any longer to protect it themselves. 
The chief event of military importance in the sou (hern portion of the district 
was a raid which the rebels made from Rew'ah into Barah. This was effectually 
repelled by Colonel Dennehy and his police. 

1 In January, 1858, Lord Canning himself proceeded to Allahabad. On 9th 
February he abolished the temporary office of chief 
W?s'te%TroWnces°trLa- Commissioner of Agra; drew the whole of the North- 
ferred to Allahabad. 1858 . divisions, except Dehli, within one Lieutenant- 

Governorship, and transferred the seat of Government from Agra to Allahabad. 

Since the Mutiny the peaceful course of administration in this district has 
never been disturbed. 

I Mftlleson’fl Bttiory of the Indian ddutinjf. 
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Afzalpur Saton. — Village in 

the extreme north of parganah Kara 


distant 


44 miles north-west from Allahabad, and 9 north from Sirathu. Pop. (1881) 
1,981 (1,003 females). There is a boat ferry here as long as the river is not 
fordable. It is a Great Trigonometrical Survey station. Lat. 2 5 ‘’-4 6 '-38'*’ ; 
long. 81°-22'-46''. 

Ahmadpur Pawan. — Village in parganah Chdil ; distant 11 miles west 
from Allahabad. Pop. (1881) 2,038 t.1,077 females). 

Allahabad. — The headquarters tahsll of the district, comprising the single 

parganah of Chad. It may V)e roughly described as an 

Boundaries, area, &c. . , . , . , 

isosceles triangle, with the apex pointing east. The 

Ganges forms the north side of the triangle, separating it from the Partabgarb 

district and the parganahs of Nawabgauj, Soraon, and Jhiisi ; the Jumna forma 

the south side, and divides it from parganahs Arail and Barah ; while the base is 

formed by the borders of the Karari and Kara parganahs. The city of Allahabad^ 

with its suburbs, occupies the apex which is formed by the junction of the rivers. 

The length of the base is 22 miles, and that of the perpendicular 28 miles. 

■The total area according to the latest ofEcial statement (1881) was 303'8 square 
miles, or, with cantonments, 313 square miles. Of the former, 21 !• 7 square- 
miles were cultivated, 33'4 cultivable, and 58 7 barren; and the area paying Gov- 
ernment revenue or quit-rent was 295-5 square miles (205-8 cultivated, 32-2 
cultivable, 57-3 barren). The amount of payment to Government, whether land- 
revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not 
water-rates; was Rs. 3,1 2,860 ; or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 3,68,205. 
The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators w-as Rs. 39,74,389. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsU i including cantonments) con/- 
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lained 324 inhabited villages : of these 102 had less 
Population, inhabitants ; 118 between 200 and 500 ; 62 

between 500 and 1,000 ; 27 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 7 between 2,000 and 
3,000 ; and 2 had between 3,000 and 5,000. The towns containing more than 
5,000 inhabitants were enumerated as six in the recent census returns, all being 
situated within the Allahabad municipal limits, viz., city of Allahabad (74,037 
D'.r4ganj (13,159), Kydganj (13,607), Katra and Colonelganj (12,254), old 
civil station, (17,463), and new civil station (8,247). The total population, in- 
cluding 1,114 travellers bj' rail, was 318,059 (155,112 females), giving a density 
of 1,016 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 236,400 
Hindus (114,896 females) ; 75,422 Musalmins (37,765 females) ; 140 Jains (78 
females) ; 6,016 Christians (2,370 females) ; and 81 others (3 females). 

The tahsfl consists mainly of upland, the lowland tracts being comparatively 
small. The Ganges flows in a broad bed with a wind- 
ing course, and the edge of upland is hollowed out 
into deep indentations, marking the old course of the river. Within these lie 
tracts of lowland more or less new, as changes in the form"of the country are 
frequently produced by the alteration of the course of the river between this 
tahsU and Nawabganj on the north. The Jumna, on the other hand, flows in a 
comparatively . narrow bed between well-defined banks; and, for the greater 
part of its course in this tahsil, immediately under the high bank of the upland. 
The most noteAvorthy feature of the tahsil after the two great rivers is 
the Sasdr-Khaderi nadi, which, flowing from west to east, divides it into two 
unequal parts, the northern being the larger. This stream receives the drain- 
age of nearly the whole of the upland. Its banks are fringed with a broad 
border of drainage channels and ravines, which become deeper and more 
extensive at every step eastward. In the dry Aveather the stream almost 
runs dry, but in the rains it pours down a flood, and in the eastern half of its 
coarse, its drainage channels spread to the south almost to the watershed, from 
whence similar channels run to the Jumna, and the country here becomes a 
net-work of ravines. 

Leaving out of consideration for the present the peninsula on which the 
city of Allahabad stands, the characteristics of which are peculiar, the tract of 
upland north of the Sasur-Khaderi may be described as a nearly level plain, 
with lightish but productive soil, and containing no jiuls and but few tanks, but 
possessing considerable facilities for irrigation from wells. Water is found at 
a d^th of about 30 feet, and the subsoil is strong enough to admit of the sink- 

21 
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ing of earthen wells. Irrigation covers some 43 per cent, of the cultivated area. 
The soil is capable of being worked up by good cultivation to great fertility, 
and is of singularly equal character all over the tract. Much land bears a 
doable crop, and the rabi, especially the wheat grown in irrigated lands, is no- 
tabl}’- good. The upland tract south of the Sasur-Khaderi may be divided for 
description into two portions, the main level portion to the west, and the 
uneven portion to the south and east. The upper soil of the former is stiffer 
and less workable than that of the northern tract just described, while the lower 
strata are more sandy. Earthen wells, consequently, stand only in favourable 
spots, and masonry ones being expensive, the greater part of the irrigation, which 
altogether covers only 28 per cent, of the cultivated area, is effected from 
tanks. The coarser rabi crops succeed better than the finer ones. The remain- 
ing portion of the southern upland tract contains, as may be gathered from 
what has been said in the preceding paragraph, but little level land. The soil 
is all light: sandy in the level parts, and mixed with kankar in the raviny parts. 
There is hardly any irrigation, water being at a great depth and earthen wells 
being impracticable. The principal crops are : in the kharlf harvest, judr and 
bdjra; and in the rabi harvest, gram, either singly or mixed with barley. 

The above description covers the whole tahsil, except the peninsula on 
which the city of Allahabad stands, which may now be noticed. The Ganges 
till it nears the end of the tahsil, flows a little south of east. About five miles 
north of the city it meets a promontory of upland which obstructs its course. 
Rounding this it flows against the high upland of Jhusi on the opposite side. 
It then bends suddenly southwards and meets the Jumna three miles east of 
the city of Allahabad. A line drawn northwards from the eastern quarter of 
the city to the eastern side of the promontory above described will mark the 
edge of the upland. From this a broad tract of lowland stretches eastward 
to the river. To the south, on the bank of the Jumna, the land shelves more 
slowly, and it is difficult to say where upland ends and lowland begins. The 
soil of the upland portion of the peninsula is not of a high class ; the surface 
of the land is generally somewhat uneven, and wells in many places are diffi- 
cult of construction. But the land is very highly worked, being largely in the 
hands of the most industrious classes. The lowland is of two kinds. There is, 
first, the tract enclosed by the embankments connecting the Fort with Daraganj 
and Daraganj with the upland ; and, secondly, the sandy tract outside, which is 
subject to fluvial action. The enclosed tract is highly productive, all the ordinary 
crops being grown in great perfection, and generally without irrigation. The 
sandy tract produces almost solely melons, wheat, and barley. The soil is 
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naturally favourable to melons, and over a large area this crop and the rahi 
crops alternate year by year. 

About one-half of the tahsil is held by Muhammadans ; at the penultimate 
settlement about three-fifths were held by them, but 
several of their estates were confiscated for rebellion in 
1857. Among Hindus the principal proprietors are Kayaths, Brahmans, and 
Rajputs; only a few villages are held by Kurmis, Banias, and other castes. At 
the last settlement, the Kayaths were found to have lost some of their property 
since the penultimate settlement, the Rajputs and Brahmans to have remained 
nearly stationary, and the Kurmis and Banias to have considerably increased 
their holdings. The revenue having been light, there was less forced transfer 
to the money-lending classes for debt in this tahsil than in the remainder of 
the district. But owing to the great sub-division of property, especially among 
the Muhammadans, who hold many of the most profitable estates, there is little 
wealth in the tahsil, the profits being subdivided to nothing among the multi- 
tude of sharers. 

At the last settlement, 19 per cent, of the cultivated area was held by Mu- 
hammadans, 14 per cent, by Brahmans, 13 per cent, 
by Kurmis, 6 per cent, by Kachbis, 2 per cent, by 
Rajputs, and the remainder by other miscellaneous castes. It will thus be seen 
that Kurmis do not predominate here as they do in the trans-Gangetic portion 
of the district ; their place is taken by the Muhammadans, who are indifferent 
cultivators. 

For the fiscal history of the tahsil, the reader must be referred to the dis- 
trict memoir [supra Part III., pp. 95-106]. The result 
of the last settlement was a proposal to assess a reve- 
nue of Rs. 3,24,064 in lieu of Rs. 1,99,446, that is, an increase of Rs. 1,24,618, 
or 62‘3 per cent. This increase may appear large, but the assessing officer 
was convinced that it was much less than would be fairly assessable if regard 
were had only to the quality of the land. 

Allaliaibad. — The seat of Government for the North-Western Provinces, and 
the principal place in the district of the same name, is situated in parganah 
Chail, on the extreme east of the tongue of land lying between the Ganges 
and Jumna. Latitude* 25^-27 '-43'3"; longitude 81‘’-54'-12’7.''' It comprises 
the city proper, the civil station, and three separate cantonments ; and is distant 
(by rail) from Calcutta 564 miles, from Bombay 844 miles, and from Agra 
279 miles. It is 340 feet above the level of the sea. 


Fiscal history. 


* The latitude and longitude of the church steeple. 
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According to the census papers of 1853 the city of Allahabad then con- 
tained 72,093 inhabitants. This number had increased 
in 1865 to 105,926. On this occasion the population 
of the civil station and cantonments were included in the city total. The census 
of 1872 showed that there were 143,693 inhabitants in the cantonments, civil 
station, and city proper. Finally, in 1881, this number was found to have 
risen to 148,547, being composed of 79,932 males, and 68,615 females. This 
gives the populations of the city proper and Kydganj, Katra, and Colonelganj, 
the cantonments, and Daraganj ; but of these, the cantonments are not included 
in the municipality. Their population then (9,780) must be deducted from this 
total, in order to find the number of persons in the municipality. On the other 
hand, there are a number of outlying villages within municipal limits, the 
number of the inhabitants of which added to the figure now arrived at, gives 
a total municipal population of 150,338. The area of the municipality is 
15,573 acres. The details of the population of all the places mentioned above, 
except the outlying villages, are : — 


Name of town. 

Population, 

Hindus. 

Muhamma- 

dans. 

Jains. 

Christians. 

Other 

religions. 

.s 
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Females. 
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Females. 
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Allahabad city 

87,644 

41,911 

56,026 

26,278 

30,815 

15,243 
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78 
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312 
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1,482 
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12,254 

6,834 
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Civil Station ... 

25.710 

11,494 

llWWTJ 

7,904 

5,398 

2,296 



2,518 

1,293 

4 
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Cantonments... 


3,268 

6.079 

2,287 

1,766 

689 

... 

... 

1,867 

292 

69 

aaa 

4,175 

2 

Daraganj 

13,159 

6,108 


6,134 

2,073 

974 

• •t 

... 

1 

... 

... 


144 

91 

Total 

148,547 

68,616 

99,518 

46,662 

43,558 

20,867 


78 

6,257 

2,007 

74 

1 

8,954 

... 


The following is a statement of occupations in the Allahabad municipality (not includ- 
ing cantonments) followed by more than 40 malesi : — (I) per* 
Occupations. employed by Go-vernment or municipality, 3,599 : (II.) 

persons connected with the army, 323 : (tll.) ministers of the Hindu religion., 1,456 : (IV.) 
barristers and pleaders, 97 ; mukhtdrs, 107 ; lawyers’ clerks, 117 : (V.) hakims 76 : (VIII.) 
musicians, 217 ; singers and dancers, 67 : (IX.) school teachers (not specified as Govern- 
ment), 200 ; (XI ) eating house keepers, 81; inn keepers (bhatidra), 77 : (XII.) domestic 
servants, 4,534 ; others engaged in attendance, 92 : (XIII,) merchants, 45 ; money-lenders 
and bankers, (rrtoAq/aji), 482 ; money-lender’s establishment, 169; money-changers, 139; 
brokers, 278 ; small ware dealers (Jjisdti), 138 :(XIV.) railway servants, 1,417 :(XV.) pack- 
carriers, 45 ; carters, 342 ; hackney carriage keepers and drivers, 386 ; palanquin keepers 


1 Homan numerals indicate the classes in the census returns. 
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and bearers, 166 : (XVI.) boat owners and boatmen, 341 : (XVII,) weighmen, 82 ; porters, 
579 ; messengers, 1,130 : (XVIII ) landholders, 671 ; landholders’ establishment, 154 ; culti- 
vators and tenants, 2,515 ; gardeners, 576 ; agricultural labourers, 476 ; (XIX.) farriers and 
veterinary surgeons {salutri) 67; horse-keepers and elephant-drivers, 1,091; poultry-breeders, 
126; fishermen, 200; (XX.) booksellers 46 ; printers, 603 : (XXIV. 1 cutlery and metal 
polishers and sharpeners (saikalgar, sdngar), 56 : (XXVII.) house proprietors, 99 ; carpen- 
ters, 693; bricklayers and masons, 587 ; house painters and glaziers, 249 ; cot weavers, 
61 ; chik makers 42 : (XXIX.) manufacturers and sellers of blankets, 51 ; cotton-carders, 
111 ; weavers, 369 ; calico printers and dyers, 87 ; cloth merchants (feazoz), 384 ; hraid and 
fringe makers, 62 ; manufacturers and sellers of caps, 44 ; tailors, 1,284 ; manufacturers and 
sellers of shoes, 475; bangle sellers, 113; washermen, 803; barbers, 991: makers and 
sellers of rope and string, 77 : (XXX,) milk sellers, 530 ; makers and sellers of butter, ghi 
and cheese, 123 ; butchers, 352 ; corn and flour dealers, 1,437 ; confectioners, {halwdi) 520; 
greengrocers and fruiterers, 576 ; itinerant victuallers (Jchdnchawdla) 64 ; grain-parchers, 
257 ; tobacconists, 265 ; hukka tube and kukkn makers, 69 ; betel leaf and nut sellers, 190 ; 
condiment dealers (pansdri), 136 ; perfumers, 55 : (XXXI.) tanners and leather workers, 
255 : (XXXII.) manufacturers and sellers of oil, 346 ; timber, wood, bamboo, and thatching 
grass sellers, 150 ; makers and sellers of wood combs, 82 ; bamboo and cane workers, 98 ; 
grass cutters, 794; thatchers, 341 ; leaf-plate makers, 82 ; (XXXIII,) stone-cutters, 481; 
lime burners and grinders, 90 ; excavators and road labourers, 1,546 ; sweepers and sca- 
vengers, 1,221; earthenware manufacturers, 258 ; water carriers, 1,102; cutters and 
polishers of precious stones, 45 ; gold and silversmiths, 502 ; tinmen [kalaigar) 92 ; 
braziers and coppersmiths, 176 ; blacksmiths, 726 ; ironmongers, 47 ; (XXXIV.) general 
labourers, 4,150 ; contractors, 91 ; overseers, 63 ; writers imuharrir), 282 ; persons in 
(undefined) service {naukari), 1,088 ; pensioners, 269 : (XXXV.) beggars, 1,803. 


Site, appearance, &c. 


Allahabad first received its present name in the time of Akbar, It pro* 
bably derived its old name of Prayag from Piirn, 
the sixth in descent from Buddha, who is said to have 
founded the old city about 2100 B.U.i On this point General Cunningham 
says in his Arch<jeological Report for 1862-63 (Vol. 1., p. 300):—“ According 
to the common tradition of the people, the name of Prayaga was derived from 
a Brahman, who lived during the reign of Akbar. The story is that when the 
emperor was building the fort, the walls on the river face repeatedly fell down 
in spite of all the precautions taken by the architect. On consulting some 
wise men Akbar was informed that the foundations could only be secured 
by being laid in human blood. A proclamation was then made when a Brah- 
man, called Prayaga, voluntarily offered his life on condition that the fort 
should be called by his name.” 

The situation of the old city is a moot-point. General Cunningham, in his 
Ancient Geography of India, places it on the spot where the fort now stands. 


4 Settlement Report, p. 1. 
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The Chinese traveller Hwen Thsang places the city to the west of a large sandy 
plain at the confluence of the rivers. This corresponds with its present position. 

Discussing the antiquity of the town of Allahabad, Elliot in his Supple- 
mental Glossary (p. 469 ) says 

“ The only materials we have are calculated to make us form different conclusions, but, a» 
even the faintest light thrown upon the origin of ancient cities is precious, they may, contradic- 
tory as they are, be not unworthy of record and observation. When Mahmood of Ghazni cap- 
tured Asny, on the banks of the Ganges near Fattehpoor, he would not have crossed over into 
Bundlecund without visiting Prag, had there been a city there worth plundering. Again, when 
Mahmud Ghoree captured Benares, we should have heard of his talcing Prdg on his way; but it 
is not even noticed by any of his historians : and yet that there was something like a town at 
Prdg before Allahabad was founded, we are authorized to beliere, not only on the grounds of the 
extreme improbability of there being no permanent residents at so important a place of pilgri- 
mage, but because there are evidences of the present fort having been built on, and partly com- 
posed of, the ruins of some former building : this may be seen by examining the face towards 
the confluence, and became further evident by the discovery of Hindu Scriptures and architec- 
tural remains, when a few years ago the foundation of the Jumua face was undergoing repairs. 
The Patalpooree also, enclosed within the fore, is manifestly of great antiquity, even allowing that 
the Ahhybur is, as is most probable, a modern fixture. Wilson, however {Sind. Theatre I., 207) 
considers that Allahabad, or Prayaga, was not a city till Akbar made it one. That Vaisali was 
not the ancient Allahabad (as asserted in the ‘ Jour. R. A. S.' No. XII., pp. 302-325 and ‘ Jour, 
A. S. Beng.,’ Volume /., p. 4) is evident from the position assigned to it in the Chinese Travels j 
and the question so warmly espoused at one time of the confluence having been the site of the 
famous Palibothra, may now be considered fairly set at test, to the exclusion of Allahabad from 
that high honour.” 

The municipal limits of Allahabad are as follows:— 

On the north and east, the river Ganges. 

On the south, the river Jumua. 

Ou the west, the western boundary of the new contonments, from the river Ganges to the 
point where the said boundary crosses the Gawnpore road ; thence along the Cawnpore road, 
the railway crossing at Sipabdarganj : thence along the railway line west to Jairampur ; thence 
by the western boundary of the village of Kasari Masari to the Sasur-Khaderi river; and thence 
the bed of the Sasur-Khaderi to its junction with the Jumna. 

This area includes the whole of the city, the civil station, and the canton- 
ments. The last, however, are not considered part of the municipality. The 
following is a complete list of the villages which now exist within the municipal 
and cantonment limits. [The villages to the names of which a star is prefi.xed 
have alluvial tracts of land called by the same names as the villa aes themselves, 
but which are practically quite separate from them ; those with (c) prefixed to 
their names are situated either wholly or partly in cantonments.] 

Daryabad. Sipabdarganj. Arazi Grand Parade. Ali Patti. 

Miranpur. Sultanpur. Fatehpur Bichhua. • Muatafabad. 

Badyapur. Atarsuiya. Hashimpur. Bahman Patti. 

Baeulpur. Minhajpur. Baghira Zahuruddinpar. Barfcbi Patti. 
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Tulshipnr, 

Karela. 

Kareli. 

Bajupur. 

Chak Bajupar. 
Ainuddinpur. 

Easari Masari. 
Bhawapur (Kaladanda). 
Eajruppnr. 

Chak NiratuI, 


Eamori Mabadeo. Karanpur. 


Sarai Mauja. 
Kuteshipur. 
Usmanpur. 
Tahyapur. 
Shahrarabagh. 
Malak Baja. 
Patti Banda. 
Chak Lallu. 
Eimi Bagh. 


(c) Baghara Balan. 

(c)* Shadiabad. 

(c)* Chandpur Saloii. 
Gobindpur. 

• Patti Chirla. 

• Arazi Barutkhana. 

• Jhunwal (two portions). 

• Mahdeori. 

• Baski. 


Bagh Talib Ali. 

Patti Jalal Berun Jhandi. 
Patti Jalal Andarun Jhandi. 
Bhikanpur. 

Sara! Gbiki. 

• .Man. 

• Beli. 

Chikitpur. 

Nikauli. 

Eajapur. 

Muhammadabad. 


The southern part of the Allahabad peninsula is occupied by the native city, 
which at Kydganj and Motiganj actually borders on lie Jumna. As the city 
goes westwards, however, it gradually recedes from the river, from which it is 
separated by the outlying villages of Daryabad, Miranpnr, &c. At Karela, one 
of these villages, situated on the Jumna just within municipal limits, are 
the extensive distillery works of Karela Bagh, belonging to Babu Nilkamal 
Mitr. These suburbs are all situated on the eastern extremity of the series of 
sandy ravines which extend along the whole of the Jumna border of parganah 
Ch&il. The city is for the most part situated on high land; but parts of the 
muhallasot Atarsuiya and Yahyapur are low, and in the year 1875 were flooded 
with disastrous results by the Jumna, which overtopped its banks near Balua 
Gb^t, Kydganj, too, is rather low, being situated on the southern part of the 
Icachhdr, or alluvial land, between Government House and the fort. The north- 
ern boundary of this tract is the suburb of Daraganj, founded by Dara Shikoh, 
the son of Shah Jabau, and situated on Akbar’s hundh, or embankment, which 
protects the whole of this lowland tract from being flooded by the Ganges dur- 
ing the rains. During the floods of 1875 this embankment burst ; and the 
whole of the lowlying tract was submerged. The suburb of Daraganj is hand- 
some, well built, and well drained. There are many fine temples in it over- 
looking the Ganges. Being the nearest part of the city to the sangaiv} or 
meeting of the waters, of the Ganges and Jumna, it is a convenient place of 
residence for the Brahmans {Prdgwdls) who get their living by attending the 
pilgrims who flock to this place from all parts of India. A large fair is held 
annually on the lowlying lands of the village of Barahi Patti, under the fort. 
Every twelfth year the fair is much larger than it is on other years. It is then 
called the Kurnbli Mela ; and about a million of people of all classes attend it. 
An account of this fair has already been given in Part III. Dying below Dara- 

1 Called also Tirbeni, because the underground river Sarasvati is said to join the Ganges 
and Jumna at this spot. 
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Commanica tions. 


ganj and to the north of Akbar’s bdndh is a long strip of alluvial land which is 
entirely flooded during the rains. The civil station and cantonments will be 
described later on. 

The main line of the East Indian Railway from Calcutta and the branch 
line from Jabalpur unite at Naini, on the south side of 
the Jumna, jnst opposite to Allahabad. Thence the 
united line goes into Allahabad over the Jumna bridge. This is a magnificent 
Jnmna bridge structure composed of 14 spans of 212 feet each and 

3 spans of 30 feet each. The bridge is an iron super- 
structure on stone piers founded on wells sunk 42 feet. The railroad runs 
along the top ; and underneath it is a roadway ]0| feet in width for cart 
traffic. The height of the bridge from the bed of the river to the rails on the 
upper roadway is 106 feet. The total length of the bridge is 1,110^ yards. 
It cost Ks. 44,46,323, and was opened for traffic in August, 1865. 

The Grand Trunk Road joined by the metalled road from Jaunpnr enters 
the municipality by the Jhiisi bridge-of- boats and reaches Ddrdganj at its 
496th mile. Thence it runs through the fort cantonment, and enters the city 
proper at Kydganj. After that it runs under various names (mentioned 
below") through the heart of the city to the Sipahdarganj octroi outpost (situat- 
ed half way between its 500th and 501st milestones), where it leaves Allahabad 
and proceeds on its way to Cawnpore. The Jabalpur road enters the city by 
the Jumna bridge. The only other main approach to Allahabad is the Fyza- 
bad high road. This reaches the north side of the Ganges a mile and a half 
west of the Phaphamau bridge-of-boats, with which it is connected by an unme- 
talled road. After crossing the bridge, too, the country carts, &c., that come this 
way have to cross a wide expanse of sand, over which the bridge contractor 
keeps an earthen track ; so that access to the city from this direction is extre- 
mely difficult. The Phaphamau and Jhusi bridges-of-boats are removed every 
rainy season, and the crossing has then to be made in ferry boats, which take 
about four hours to make the passage when the wind is adverse ; and sometimes 
cannot ply at all. There are other ferries leading into Allahabad, but the only 
one that need be mentioned is one from the Arail side of the Jumna near the 
bridge (Balna Ghat). 

"With the exceptions of the outlying suburbs of Kydganj and Dardganj, the 
Native city native city of Allahabad is entirely shut in and divided 

from the civil station by the line of the East Indian 
Bailway. For official purposes, indeed, the boundary between the city and 
the civil station is South Road ; but between that road and the railway few 
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houses aro situated, except the railway barrack?, built by the Company for the 

convi-uience and comfort of their employes. These 
Railway bimiLks. . 

buildings are large, airy, and numerous. Ihe railway 

empiloyds who live here form quite a colony of themselves. On the night of the 
last census there were found to be 665 European and Eurasian persons present 
on the premises, while with native servants, &c., there were 2,880. The line 
of railway barracks is over a mile and a quarter long, and bh cks up the access 
to the city, as, for that distance, there is no crossing, although foot passengers 
can ofo tlirourjh the station. 

The chief entrance to the city is under the railway bridge at Stiraj Kiind. 
This leads into Johnsonganj. a large and handsome street, with broad stone 
pavements after the Eurojiean fashion down the greater part of it on both 
sides. Here a large number of Tarsi and Bengali traders have their shops, 
at which they do a good business. From the right of Jolinsnnganj, as one ia 
going into the city, there branches off a large metalled road Icaiiing to Kachh- 
purwa. Tills road skirts the railway premises, and leads up to the station. 
The free library is on this road, and the compound of a large mansion, or 
A'lt/ii, owned by the raja of Rewah, abuis on it. Continuing along the outside 
of the railway enclosure, this road passes the north side of the Khusru 

, Bagli. This is surrounded by a high stone wall, and 

Khusru Bagh. / _ j n j 

originally was the ple-asure garden of prince Salim 
(afterwards, the emperor Jahangir). It was named after his son, who died in 
]621, and whose tomb, together with those of his mother and his sister, form 
the chief features of the place. On the opposite side of the road, tlie house now 
occupied by the superintendent of the garden is traditionally known as the 
house of the Tamboli Begum. This possibly may be the same that is at Fatehpur 
Sikri called the ‘ Lady of Constantinople,’ or Istamboli Begtim.^ Ihe garden is 
maintained by a grant from Government, an allotment from naziil funds, and 
by money realized by the sale of fruit, &c. After leaving the Khusru Bagh, 
this road crosses the railway and goes into Kachbpurvva. 

Passing this road, Johnsonganj leads up to the chnngigliar, or municipal 
octroi office. This building also contains a jiost and a telegraph office. It was 
erected in 1858 just after the Slutiny, and was oiiginiilly used as a tahsili. 
Behind this are the city markets, two large and wtdl-huilt edifice.?, erected 
for the municipality in 1873 by Rameshar Eiii Chaudhri. This is tl.e part 
of the city commonly called the Chauk, and here it is that the prii'i''i])nl hnsinoss 
is carried on ; on each side of the markets are rows of shojis where the c-hief 

1 K€?ne*s Hand’bo 'Jc for to All,i\abad., ^c, 

22 
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merchants of the place do their business. At right angles to the line of markets 
is the Grand Trunk Road, which is here called Mirganj ; but it will be better 
to trace its course from west to east. As stated above, it enters the munici- 
pality by the Sipabdarganj railway crossing. It leaves the gas works (situated 
in Bhawapurj to the right. It then passes a number of gardens (the chief of 
which is Bagh MahMeo) and fields ; after which it runs through the Khuldabad 
sardi, a large enclosed marketplace adjoining the south side of the Khusni 
Bagh, Over the gateway of this sardi is the following Persian inscription : — 

^ ^ 

To the south of this sardi is the cholera hospital, a small building of the bun- 
galow style: and behind that again a large enclosure called Bagh Manohar Das. 
After passing out under the east gateway of the sardi, one sees on the right 
hand of the road an extremely handsome, though small, Hindu temple recently 
erected by Shiu Dayal, a Kachhi government contractor. The stone carvings 
on this are curious and interesting. The Grand Trunk Road is here crossed 
by a metalled road running north to the railway station, and south in the direc- 
tion of the distillery. On it and near the station are the Stranger’s Home and 
the Lister Hospital. Crossing this road, it then runs on to the Colvin Hospital, 
built by Government in 1861, which is the principal medical institution in 
Allahabad. Here another road called 3Jachhli Bazar, or the ‘ fish market,’ 
branches oflf to the station. On it is situated the chief meat market of Allah- 
abad. 

The next place of importance on the Grand Trunk Road is Sarai Garhi, 
which lies to the left or north side of it, and is the principal resting place for 
native travellers in all Allahabad. We then come to the kotudli, or city police- 
station, a handsome and substantial building of red brick, erected by the muni- 
cipality in 1874 at a cost of Rs. 75,163. Besides the usual police offices, it 
contains also the court of the honorary city magistrates. East of the 
iotiodli, a narrow street with a metalled roadway called Rdni-ki- Mandi runs 
south. It is narrow but important, as a number of we.ilthy merchants live 
in it, and there is great traffic through it, as it runs through the heart 
of the populous quarter of Atarsiiia. From the koticdli northward runs the 
Thatheri Bdzdr, or braziers’ market ; which again leads into the Sabzi 
Mandi, or vegetable market, both of which streets, though small and nar- 
row, are important on account of the amount of business done in them. 
The Grand Trunk Road then takes the name of Mirganj, and running east- 
wards, leaves to its left the city markets, and a little further on the tomb of 
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Shah Abdul Jalil, a Nakwa Saiyid, whose ancestors came from Arabia. This 
was built by his son, Ghulain Muhi-ud-din. The date of its completion is not 
known exactly, but it must have been about 1114 Hijra (1702 A.D.), the date 
of Shah Abdul Jalil’s death. The tomb is of considerable size, and very- 
light and elegant in appearance. It is at present in good preservation, though 
discolored by exposure to wind and weather. Its existence is much threat 
tened by the accumulation of grass and other plants growing on the dome. 

From the south side of Mirgaoj, a short distance west of the Kotaparcha 
railway arch, an important metalled road runs down to Balua Ghat, crossing 
on its way Tucker’s bridge, near which is situated the Motiganj police-station. 
On this road a number of stone-masons have their workshops. Overlooking the 
river, at Balua Ghat, on the east side of this road, is a handsome mansion 
belonging to the Maharaja of Beuares. From near this point a metalled road 
runs east to the Jumna bridge; having between it and the river the premises 
of the American Presbyterian Mission, in which at one time was the Judge’s 
Court ; and on its north side two broad and well-shaded roads, which pierce 
the Motiganj quarter, and run into the Balua Ghat road and into the Grand 
Trunk Road near the Kotaparcha railway arch respectively. Passing under 
the Jumna bridge^ this road, shaded by a beautiful avenue of nim trees, runs 
along the high bank of the river to the fort. Near the Jumna bridge, on the 
left side of the road, are the North-Western Provinces Ice Company’s pre- 
mises, capable of turning out 20 tons of ice per diem. Along the north side 
of the road here is a considerable embankment raised during the floods of 
1875, when the Jumna was overflowing its banks. 

The Grand Trunk Road next passes under the Kotaparcha railway arch 
(from whence a metalled road leads down the east side of the railway line to 
the Jumna bridge), through the Barahua railway gate (situated on the branch 
line running down to the fort, at which latter place there is a station b and 
emerges on the parade-ground near the Kydgauj cemetery. 

Kydganj is a large and densely-populated quarter to the south of this. It 
is chiefly inhabited by low-class Muhammadans (many 
Kydgaoj. whom are domestic servants out of employment), 

and ‘ Ahirs,’ or cattle-keepers. As may be imagined, this is the most dis- 
orderly part of the city^. The houses are mostly mud huts, thickly crowded 
together, but along the main roads are some pretentious mansions. Owing to 
the number of trees interspersed between them, however, the bird’s eye view of 
the quarter that one gets when entering Allahabad by the railway is pleasurable. 
Two good roads run through Kydganj ; the upper, on which is the police station, 
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Daraganj. 


and which runs from east to west as far as the Kotaparcha railway arch ; and 
the lower, almost parallel to it, which pierces Kydganj anil Motiganj, and finally 
issues out on the Balua Ghat road at Tucker’s bridge. The Grand Trank road 
then runs through cantonments past the gilded temple and the encamping- 
ground at Alopi Bagh to Daraganj. At Alopi Bagh, in mauza Jalalpatti, is 
the temple of Alop Shankari Debi, the platform of which was raised 1,000 
years since. The temple was built only 70 years ago. 

Daraganj is distant about a mile and a half from the nearest point of the 
city, and is situated on Akbar’s bdndh. It is well 
built, being composed almost entirely of substantial 
houses and temples. There are a police-station, a post-office, and a dispensary 
here. The houses in the eastern part are mostly built round court-yards or 
haras, and the streets in this part are narrow. From the Grand Trunk Road 
westwards runs the well-paved and well-draiaol main street. Except during 
the time of the annual fair, Dariiganj is very clean. Its population consists for 
the most part of respectable Brahmans and traders ; and the police wmrk here is 
very light. The Niranjani and Nannalla akhdras of fakirs have large mansions 
here for the use of the sect generally. During the rains the river Ganges flows 
quite under Daraganj. At the north-western extremit}' of Daraganj is the 
temple of Nag Basu, probably the most frequented one in the place. It was 
formerly but a small building. Some 60 years ago the late Maharaja of Nagpur 
raised it in its present form. A fair takes place every year on the lowland 
below it on 5th of Sa.van sudi. In Daraganj also is a well-known temple built 
in honor of Madhoji, it is supposed some 1,500 years ago. 

The following is a list of the quarters, or muhnllas, of the city, to which 
the translation or derivation of the names, where as- 
certainable, has been added : — 


Quarters. 


Name of quarter. 


Translation or derivation of that name. 


In circles Khulddbad, Shdkganj, Yahydpur, Bakadurganj, Dddshdhi Mandvi, and MoHganj, 


1. Nakhas Kohna 

2. Yakutgauj 

3. Ahinadganj 

4. Daira Muhammad Shafi 
6. Gujarati iluhalla 

6. Khushi Lai Parbat 

7. Akliara Man Khan 

8. Yahyapur 

9. Bakh-hi Bazar 

10. Gaiiban 'lola 

11. Nai Basti 

12. .'>u!ianpur Rhawa. 

13. Miranpur. 


The old horse-market. 
Euby market. 

Ahmad’s niiirket. 
Muhammad Shafi’s quarter. 
'Ihe Gnjaiati quarter, 
Khushi LSl’a hill. 

Man Ebaii’s court. 

Y.ihya’s town, 
k a_\ master’s luaiket. 
Cartel’s quarter. 

New village. 
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Name of quarter. 


Translation or derivation of that name. 


14. Pn.itak Rai Gaiiga Prasa-J... 

16. Ku:;ha Sanwal Das 

16. Ku ha B.ihormal ... 

17. Klmldahad 

18 BhU'aula Tola 

19 Hunmatgauj 

20. ^lhalpur. 

21. ( hank Ganga Das ... 

22. Mir Ganj ... 

23. Sarai Mir Khan 

24 Dindhoran Tola ... 

25. Sultaiipur 

26. Manoharganj 

27. Atala. 

28 Koel in Tola 

29. Daryabad 

30. Unchi ttandavi 

31. Daira Shah llujjat Allah... 

32. Ghasiyai i Tola 

33. Daira ^hah Ai'iial ... 

34. Daira Sha > Ghulam ’Ali ... 

35. Kundigar Tola ... 

36. Atarsuija 

37. t'hak 

38. Baha.lurganj ... 

39 Shahiaialiagti ... 

40. Pathar Chatti 

41. Rasuhiur ... 

42. Tulshipur. 

43. Sadiapur. 

44. Koftgaran ... 

45. Mal.ika. 

46. Muhtashimganj ... 

47. Baidan Tola 

48. Kueha Sham Das ... 

49. Ganga Ganj 

60. Kareli ... 

61. Rajruppnr 

62. Mahajan Tola .„ 

63. Chah Chand 

64. Pandariba 

65. Badshabi Mandavi 

66. Beniganj 

67. Johustonganj ... 

68. Tazia Kataa 


69- Sar aShnja’at Khan 

60. Shah Nur ’Ali Ganj. 

61 . Garhi Muhammad Zaman 
62- Dundipur. 

63. Machhli Bazar 
64- Sarai Gadha, 

65. Hammam 

66. Thatheri Bazar 

67. Sabzi Mandavi 

68. Rani .Mandavi 

69. Kalyani Debt 

70. Miahajpor. 


The gate of Rai Ganga Prasad ^a local ofiicer under the 
Muhamtnal.an r le). 

Lane d Sanwal Das. 

Lane of Bahoruial. 

Abode of bliss. 

Hay niaiket 
Himmai's marketplace. 

Market of Gangi l)aa. 

Mir Khai.’o maiktiplace. 

Mil Khan’s lios'elrv-. 

.So nime.i after a class of Ahira or cattle-keepers. 

Kina’s town. 

Maiketplace of Min.jhar Das. 

We.avers’ qu,irter. 

The riverside qu.irter. 

Hijh market 

Quarter ot Sliah llujjat Allah (a f ikir). 
iirass-ouite: s’ quai ter. 

Qu.ilter of S' ah Ajmal (a fak’r -. 

Quarter of Shan Ghulam ’Ali (,a fakir) 

Oaieiidcr’s quarter. 

( hak usually means a patch of (rent-free) land. 

Baloidur .''li.in’s marketplace. 

Q laiter called " Tlie oiuameut of the city.” 

Sioneniasous’ quarter. 

The town of the Piophet. 


Gilders’ quarter. 

Grand market. 

Physicians’ quarter. 

Sham Das’s lane. 

Gauges market. 

Perhaps named after a bitter plant called karela {momordica 
ckaranlii). 

The town ot the royal countenance. 

Bankers’ quarter. 

Ghand's well. 

The stall of the betel-seller. 

King’s market. 

Probably named after Beni Madho. 

Named after Mr. Johnston, collector of Allahabad. 

Ta:i'i = a tinsel model of the tomb of Ha^an and Husain, 
buried or thrown into a river by Muhammadans at the 
Muharram. Kaldn = great. 

Shuja’at Khan’s hostelry. 

Muhammad Zamau’s fort. 

Fish market. 

Turkish bath. 

Braziers’ market. 

Vegetable market. 

Queen’s market. 

The threshing-floor of Debi. 
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Name ofrquarter. I Translation or derivation of that name. 


71. Balua Ghat ... Sandy cove. 

72. Katghar. 

73. Balikganj. 

74. Motiganj Named after Mr. Ahmuty, collector of Allahabad. 

76. Hatiya ... Market (Sanskrit). 

'6. Mandavi Dal ... The ddi (spht-pea) market. 

77. Kota Parcha. 

78. Ghazigauj ... The hero’s market. 

79. Katra Iradat Khan ... Irad.at Khan’s market. 

In Ike Kydganj circle. 

80. Kureshipur m. Kuretki = a caste of Musalman milk-sellers, 

81. Fura Dhanku. 

82. Pura Baldi. 

83. Khalasi lines ... Native artilleryman’s lines. [This quarter is chiefly inha- 

bited by the native employes of the Ordnance Department 
in the fort arsenal] 

84. Kydganj ... So named after General Kyd, 

85. Sarai Mauza. 

86. Talab Nawal Bai ... Nawal Bai’s tank, 

87. Barahna. 

88. Sati Shah. 

89. Madhuapur. 

90. Suhbatia Bagh ... Assembly Gardens. 

91. Mandavi Gor. 

h the Katra circle. 

92. Katra Ji Singh SiwAi. 

93. Kurnelganj ... Colonel’s market. 

94. Karanpur. 

95. BakhtiyAri. 

96. Patehpur Bichhua. 

97. Bell ... Named after Mr. E. Bayley, Commissioner of Allahabad. 

98. Eajapur ... King’s town. 

In Ddrdganj circle, 

99. Mohri. 

100. Miragalli ... Mira’s lane. 

101. Daraganj ... Named after Dara Shikoh, son of Shah JahSn. 

102. Baski. 

103. Raja Basn ... This muhalla contains the celebrated temple of Nag Basu. 

104. Allabpur. 

105. Matiyara. 

106. Alopi Bagh ... Alopi’s "garden. 

Situated for the most part on high land, the city of Allahabad is easily 

, . drained. Its main drain commences at a laro-e tank 

Health and drainage. i -i • ” 

near the railway station, and runs through Shahganj, 

Tahykpur, and Motiganj. During part of its course it is covered, and during 
part, is an open drain. It is constructed of brickwork, and is completed .almost 
to the Jumna. "When the tank above mentioned overflows, the water flushes 
this drain; and water can be lifted up into it at any time. There are numer- 
ous other drains, but more are wanted. A number of tanks require to be filled 
in ; and the railway, which is carried through the city on a high embankment, 
seriously interrupts the natural drainage of the place. On the whole, the 
drainage system of Allahabad cannot be by any means considered perfect. 
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There are at present no waterworks at Allahabad, but a scheme is under con- 
sideration for bringing w'ater from the Ganges at Tikri, a place about 12 miles 
west of the city. This is urgently required, as the wells of the station, espe- 
cially those in the new cautouineuts and Cannington, give a very insufficient 
supply of water, and many of them dry up altogether during the hot season. 
The potable waters of this station were examineJ by Dr. May in February and 
March, 1869, previous to the great outbreak of cholera of that year. The 
physical properties, of all the specimens analysed after passing through filter 
paper were good with an alkaline reaction. The following are the results of 
some of the analyses'^ : — 
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'Jhe city of Allahabad is, on the whole, a healthy one ; but every year a 
great deal of sickness is brought about by the huge fair at the Tirbeni. In 
1880 the ratios of deaths from cholera and fever per 1,000 were 1'2 and 16‘8, 
the corresponding figures for the whole of the North-Western Provinces being 
1'6 and 23T1. Besides the medical institutions mentioned in the general 
description of the city, &c., there are a railway dispensary and branch dispen- 
saries of the Colvin Hospital at Daraganj, Kydganj, Katra, and the Govern- 
ment Press, and an Eye Hospital near the kotwdli. Native private practi- 

• Fifth Report of Analy$tt of Potable iVaiirt, 1869, 
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tioners are numerous in Allahabad, and seem to enjoy a considerable reputa- 
tion. Many of them are men who have studied the English system of medi- 
cine at Calcutta and elsewhere. Saids and hakims are very numerous. 

The only English newspaper in Allahabad is the Pioneer, the leading journal 
Newspapers and printing ot Upper India. It has a circulation of 3,750 copies 
dail}’, and contains many pages devoted to advertise- 
ments. Originally started on the 2nd January, 1365, as a tri-weekly paper, 
it became a “daily” in 1870, and .has continued so ever.since. In 1871 it 
was found desirable, for the convenience of foreign readers of the paper, to issue 
a weekly edition, with the style of The Pioneer Mail and Indian Weekly 
News, being a resume of the contents on Indian subjects of six preceding 
issues. Another daily paper in English, the Indian Herald, was started 
and carried on for some time in the native interests. It was ably conducted, 
but there was not room for it, and it ceased to appear at the end of 1881. 
Vernacular newspapers of various sorts arc constantly sjjringing up in Allaha- 
bad ; but most of them have only an ephemeral existence. At present fl882) 
there are six of these more or less firmly estublisho.l, viz., the Ntir-ul~Ab.'>dr, 
the Kdyasth Samdchdr, tiie Shamim-i- Allahabad, the Hindi Pradip, the Praydg 
Samdchdr, and the Sahas. The first three are in Urdu. The Nur-ul-Absdr is 
the oldest vernacular paper in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, being 
now in its 31st year. The Kdyasth. Samdchdr is a monthly periodical, published 
in the interests of the Kdyasth community. Each of these papers has a circu- 
lation of about 150 copies. The Hindi Pradip professes to be a monthly 
periodical of news, politics, literature, the drama, &c. It has now been in 
existence for five years, and has a circulation of 200 copues. The Praydg 
Samdchdr has a circulation of 350 copies, a fact due to its low price — a pice a 
copy. It is in Hindi, and is badly lithographed. The Sahas is the only Ben- 
gali paper in these provihees. It appears once a week, and has a circulation of 
250 copies. None of these papers are of much literary merit, nor are they 
marked by violent or disloyal sentiments. 

There are seventeen printing presses in Allahabad, viz. : — 

The Pioneer Press. The Nazair Kanun-i-Hind Press. 

„ Jalali Press. 

„ Dharam Prakash Press. 

„ Naiyar-i-Hind Press. 

„ Vedic Press. 

„ Markham Press. 

„ Exchange Press. 

,, Trades Circular Press. 

„ Oriental Press. 


„ Presbyterian Mission Press. 

„ Indian Railway Service Press. 
„ Liverpool Press. 

„ Victoria Press. 

„ Masdar-ul-barkat Press. 

„ Nur-ul-Absar Press, 
u Husaini Press. 
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Societies, &c. 


The Allahabad Charitable Association was founded in 1854 “ for the relief 
both of the Christian and native poor, and especially 
for the maintenance of a leper and blind asylum 
but, as now constituted, it dates from 1869. The funds of the association are 
derived from a Government errant of Rs. 200 monthly, a like contribution from 
the mimicipalitjr, the interest on Government promissory notes for Rs. 20,000, 
and the voluntary contributions of the community. It maintains a leper and 
a blind asylum, of which natives only are inmates, and a Strangers’ Home 
(fonnded in 1866) for vagrant Europeans and Eurasians. It grants general 
charitable relief in the form of small pensions and casual relief, and keeps up a 
“ Women’s Workshop ” for Europeans and Eurasians in the city of Allahabad. 
It grants railway passes to poor Europeans who have a certain prospect of 
employment at another station, but who have no means of getting there. The 
association gives its help entirely irrespective of creed. It protects the 
public of Allahabad from an enormous amount of habitual house-begging ; and 
whilst discouraging indiscriminate relief, it secures to the really needy and 
deserving an economical and eflfective disbursement of alms. The Free Masons 
have a lodge in Allahabad, which was started in 1836. The Railway Institute 
was founded in 1866, and contains a library and a theatre. Other societies are 
the “Independent Order of Good Templars,” the “ Anglo-Indian and Eurasian 
Association,” and the “ Young Men’s Christian Association,” all of recent 
origin. Native societies are the “ Allahabad Institute,” founded in 1869 for 
the promotion of the social, intellectual, and moral status of the native commu- 
nity ; the “ Hanga-Sdhityotsdhani Sabhd" (1877) started in the interests of Ben- 
gali literature ; the “ Ary a Sj,mdf' (1880) in which the Vedic verses are read 
every Sunday ; and the “ Prayag Theosophical Society,” a Bengali association 
dating from 1881. The hanks of Allahabad are four in number; — The Bank 
of Bengal, opened in 1863; the Agra Savings Bank, which dates from 1842; 
the Allahabad Bank, instituted in 1865 ; and the Uncovenanted Service 
Bank. 

Allahabad derives its importance more from the fact of its being the seat 
of Government, its central situation, and its being the 
only considerable town in a large and populous dis- 
trict, than on account of any great manufactures that are carried on there. The 
exports of grain and piece-goods are considerable in themselves ; but they are 
very small when compared with the imports. Probably much of the cloth 
exported is merely taken from out the municipality into the rest of the district. 
The octroi returns show that the principal places to which goods are exported 

23 
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from Allahabad are Bombay, Calcutta, Patna, Agra, and Cawnpore. Importers 
of articles of food and clothing find excellent markets for their goods in Khuld^- 
bad, the Chauk, and Katra ; while large quantities of stores of all kinds are 
imported by the contractors who undertake to supply the necessities of the 
military force stationed here. The chief imports into the municipality according 
to the official statement, with the quantity or value imported in 1881-82, were 
as follows : — grain, 097,1.32 maunds ; refined sugar, 25,913 maunds ; unrefined 
sugar, 39,916 maunds ; ghi, 16,078 maunds; other articles of food, Es. 2,67,737 ; 
animals for slaughter, Rs. 21,561; oil and oil-seeds, 43,458 maunds ; fuel, 
Es, 58,958 ; building materials, Rs. 1,04,852 ; drugs and spiees, Rs. 36,450 ; 
tobacco, 9,067 maunds; European and native cloth, Rs. 11,15,270 ; and metals, 
Es. 3,85,521. 

The municipal committee of Allahabad at present consists of twenty-five 

. . . . members ; whereof eight are ex-officio and seventeen 

Municipality. . >=■ m 

non-official. One member is nominated for the appro- 
val of Government by the Board of Agency of the East Indian Railway Com- 
pany. Four members are elected for the civil station by the occupants of houses 
paying a rent of Rs. 50 and upwards per mensem. The wards of the city elect 
members as follows : Kotwdli, 4 ; Daraganj, 2 ; Kydganj, 2 ; Motiganj, 1 ; 
Colonelganj, 3. Tbe limits of the several wards are conterminous with the 
police circles. The qualifications for voters in the city are — (1 ) ownership of 
houses or lands within the ward ; (2) occupancy of houses rented, or rentable, 
at not less than Rs. 6 ^er mensem ; (3) assessment, or liability to assessment 
under the Income or License Tax Acts for the time being, or, if there be no 
such Act in force, liability to assessment under tbe Act next theretofore antece- 
dent. The income of the municipality is chiefly derived from an octroi tax, 
falling in 1881-82 at th,e rate of Re. 1 on net receipts per head of population. 
The following sources of income, however, have also been placed at the disposal 
of the municipal committee by Government: — 

(!■) Site-tax and ground-rents on leased lands, grazing dues on nnleased lands, in tho 
civil station. 

(2) Surplus rents of confiscated villages within the jurisdiction of the municipal committea. 

(3) Interest on the invested proceeds of lands in the settlement sold in fee simple. 

^4) Surplus receipts of the local agency placed at the disposal of the committee by Qot- 
ernment. 

(6) License-fees for hackney carriages. 

(6) Fines under any municipal rules. 

(7) Fines under Gambling Act. 

(8) Taxes on sarais and bazars. 

(9) Surplus proceeds of municipal cattle pounds. 
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The total income of the municipality in 1881-82 wae Rs. 2,66,589 (includ- 
ing a balance of Bs. 11,576 from the previous year). The total expenditure 
in the same year was Rs. 2,30,027: the chief items were — collection, Rs. 14,709; 
head-office, Rs. 4,320 ; original works (including compensation for houses, &c.), 
Rs. 11,061 ; repairs and maintenance of roads, Rs. 24,949; police, Rs. 28,711 ; 
education, Rs. 3,144 ; lighting, Rs. 4,391 ; watering roads, Rs. 9,444 ; chari- 
table grants, Rs. 7,853 ; and conservancy, Rs. 56,151. 

The cantonments of AHuhab.ad are three in number, — the new cantonment, 

„ the north cantonment, and the fort cantonment. For- 

Cantonmenta. 

merlv there was a south cantonment occupying the 
present site of the Alfred Park and the Roman Catholic Cathedral : but it was 
found to be very unhealthy, and was abandoned after the Mutiny, when the 
new cantonment was constructed. This lies west of the civil station of Allaha- 


bad, and extends as far as the village of Umarpur Niwan, and from that village 
the western boundary extends in a straight line to the Grand Trunk Road. In 
this cantonment are the artillery lines, capable of accommodating one battery; 
the European infantry lines, where there is room for a regiment at its full 
strength; and the native infantry lines, situated among the ravines to the 
north, where a whole native infantry regiment is located. Here also is the 
station hospital : and out to the west, far from any buildings, the military 
cemetery. To the west also are the rifle ranges. The regiment of native 
cavalry stationed at Allahabad is quartered in the north cantonment, which is 
composed of the Wellington and Chatham lines. These are situated in the 
extreme north of the Allahabad peninsula, betoe.en the Bank of Bengal and 
the village of Phaphainau. In this cantonment, besides the native cavalry, 
several commissariat officials are quartered. Here also are the offices of the 
Allahabad Circle Paymaster and the Cantonment Magistrate. To the north 
is situated (in mauza Barutkhi na) the ancient temple of Bhivkoti in honor of 
the god Mahadeo, at which a large fair takes place every year in Sawan Sudi 
Ashtami. The temple is said to be 1,500 years old. 

The fort, built by the Emperor Akbar about 1575 A.D., at the junction of 
„ , the Ganges and Jumna, still stands ; but it has now 

assumed the appearance of a modern fortification to 
the sacrifice of picturesqueness, “ the lofty towers being pruned down and 
the high stone ramparts topped with turf parapets and obscured by a green 
sloping glacis. The Jumna runs on the south side, close under the fort walls, 
between high banks having a width from bank to bank of about 900 yards. The 


* Mr. H. G. Keene’s Hand-book, 
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Ganges flows along the east face, with a breadth of 2,500 yards. During 
the dry months there is a stretch of sandy but cultivable soil, 1,500 yards wide, 
between the ramparts and the stream, but in the rise during the rainy season 
the river flows very close to the wall. As the fort is still used as a military 
work, no description of it can with jn-opriety be given, and the few antiquities 
it contains have already been described in Part III., under the head Akch^o- 
LOGY. 

The civil station of Allahabad comprises the whole of the Allahabad penin- 
„ . sula within municipal limits that has not been des- 

cribed as being occupied by the cantonments or the 
city. It was laid out just after the Mutiny, under the superintendence of Mr. 
C. B. Thornhill, the then Commissioner. It is separated from the city by* 
South Road, and parallel with this, i.e., running from east to west, are the Can- 
ning, Elgin, Edmonstone, Club, and Thornhill Roads ; while at right-angles 
to these are the Stanley, Albert, Clive, Queen’s, and Hastings Roads. All these 
are well laid out and shaded, and on each side of the Canning, Queen’s, 
and Thornhill Roads are double rows of trees with a ride between them. The 
Cawnpore Road runs diagonally through this network of roads from south-west 
to north-east, from the Dhumanganj octroi outpost to the Mayo Hall ; and a 
great deal of trafHc passes over it. 

This part of the civil station is called Cannington, after the name of the 
Canniugton Viceroy in wdiose time it was laid out, and is occupied 

by substantial houses built in a remarkably regular 
manner, inhabited by the European and Eurasian residents. Interspersed 
among these are many shops kept by European traders. There are tw o hotels - 

Laurie’s and the Great Eastern, both situated near the railway station. On 
■Canning Road is the General Post Office, and on Stanley Road the North- 
Western Provinces Club, founded in 1868, and containing over three hundred 
members. It is a large red-brick building, and at each end is an outlying block 
containing dormitories. On Queen’s Road, and near the railway station, are 
the Government Telegraph Office, and the Cannington police-station. A hand- 
some stone church is now being erected by private subscription at the place 
■where Canning Road crosses Queen’s Road. Just beyond this, but on the west 
side of Queen’s Road, is situated the Government Press, which affords emplov- 
ment to 850 persons, and is kept up at a net cost to Government of Ks. 2,24,972 
annually. The building was completed in 1874, and cost Rs. 3,45,000. We 

1 The roads in the civil station of Allahabad are fipj milts in length, of which 45^- are 
municipal and 12^ local. This total does not include the roads in cantonments. * 
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next come to the Government offices, four rectangular two-storied blocks, built 
of brick, with the external walls faced with sandstone in ashlar and rubble. 
These are in the classic style, and were designed by Colonel (now General) Peile, 
R.E., Public Works Department. The two to the west of Queen’s Road contain 
the Government Secretariat and the Accountant-General’s offices. Those to the 
east are occupied by the High Court and the Board of Revenue. These buildings 
were completed about 1870, and cost thirteen lakhs of rupees. On the Cawnpore 
Road is the Allahabad Bank, a little to the west of which, just on the borders 
of cantonments, is Saint Andrew’s Church, the Presbyterian place of worship 
for Allahabad. 

The most frequented road in the Allahabad civil station is the City Road. 
This leaves the city at the Siiraj Kiind railwaj^ bridge, and runs straight to 
Katra, a large market, which has sprung up chiefly to supply the wants of the 
European residents of the civil station. On this road are Saint Peter’s College 
(a divinity school of the Church Missiouaiy Society), the Alfred Park, the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral, and the new Muir College. 

The Alfred Park is the chief ornament of Allahabad. Its area is 133 acres 

1 rood 29 poles, and it is situated on some slightly 

Alfred Park. . . a j 

undulating land, formerly the site of a very unhealthy 
cantonment. It is supported by municipal grants to the amount of Rs. 8,000 
a year, a Government grant of Rs. 1,600, and has minor sources of income. 
Near the centre of it is situated the bandstand, surrounded by beautifully kept 
flower-beds and grass-plots, a broad gravel pathway for pedestrians, and a 
spacious drive for carriages. This is the chief resort of the Allahabad commu- 
nity on band nights. In the Park also is an excellent cricket-ground, with a 
picturesque and commodious pavilion ; and adjoining this are lawn-tennis 
courts. The park is circled by a ride for equestrians. Besides the houses of 
the park employes, the only buildings contained in it are the Mayne and Thorn- 
hill Memorials, which in reality form one building. This was completed in 
1878, and contains a museum and Government library. The building was 
built from a design by Mr. R. R. Bayne, architect, Calcutta, and is constructed 
exclusively of stone. Its cost was Rs. 1,90,000. The institutions it contains 
are maintained by an annual grant of Rs. 3,600 from the Magh Mela fund. 
Formerly there was a small zoological garden in the park, but it has now been 
removed. 

To the south of the park, on the other side of the Canning Road, is the 
District Jail. The average number of prisoners here in 1881 was 579. This 
jail is under the superintendence of the Junior Civil Surgeon. The park is 
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separated from Government House on the east by Park Road. Government 
House is well situated, but is a white stucco building, without any pretensions 
to architectural beauty. On the west of the park, between it and the Club, 
stands the Roman Catholic Cathedral, an edifice in the modern Italian style. 
This is spacious and well-built, and contains a peat of four bells. The founda- 
tion-stone was laid in 1671, and the whole building cost Rs. 1,50,000. It is a 
conspicuous monument of the energy and devotion of the Roman Catholic com- 
munity in this part of the world, as Rs. 60,000 of the total cost (which sum, 
however, includes Rs. 1,200 granted by Government) were raised by private 
contributions. 


To the north of the Alfred Park stands the now Muir College, the founda- 
tion-stone of which was laid by Lord Northbrook in 
Mnir College. , , . , . i i t i -i 

1874, and which is now nearly completed. It is built 

in the form of a quadrangle, of which only three sides are occupied by buildings. 
On the south is a large hall, which is to be surmounted by a dome, and at the 
south-west corner is a lofty tower. The college faces westwards, and on this 
side is a row of class-rooms, with deep verandahs on each side. Over the 
centre entrance is a small stone dome. The north side of the quadrangle is 
occupied by the private rooms of the professors, and this part too is surmounted 
by a dome with a gilded vane. It has been proposed to fill up the fourth side 
of the quadrangle with an observatory building. The Muir College is perhaps 
the most handsome building in all India. It is in the Saracenic style, and was 
planned by Mr. William Emerson of London. The stone used in its construc- 
tion was procured from Mirzapur, and from Sbiurajpur in the Allahabad 
district. It is estimated that the total cost will be Rs. 8,00,000. A statue of 
Sir William Muir is to be erected in one of the corridors. It is the work of 


Mr. G. Simonds, and cCst Rs. 10,000, which sum was collected for the 
purpose by a number of native gentlemen of these provinces headed by the 
Maharajah of Benjres. The Muir College, Mayo Hall, and Thornhill Memorial 
were all built by Mr. J. Heinig, Executive Engineer, Public Works Depart- 
ment, who has supplied the information concerning them contained in this 
article. 


To the west of the Muir College and north of the Club stands the Mayo Hall, 


Mayo Hall. 


a bizarre structure of red brick, designed by Mr. 
Bayne, the architect of the East Indian Railway, and 


completed in 1879. It consists of a epacious hall, with an excellent floor for 


dancing, a lofty tower or steeple 180 feet high, and several spacious committee 
rooms. The major portion of the internal decorations are from designs furnished 
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by Professor Gamble of tbe South Kensington Museum. The Hall is managed 
by a committee, and is available for all public meetings, &c. It is lighted with 
gas, and contains an excellent bust of Lord M lyo, executed by Boehm. This 
building was erected from funds subscribed bj' tbe projectors, and from grants 
raade^by the municipality of Allahabad and by Government. Its cost was 
about Rs. 1,85,000. 

On Cutcberry Road are situated the Masonic Hall, the police lines, and 
tbe offices of the magistrate and collector and his subordinates ; opposite which 
is a handsome stone dharamsdla for the accommodation of suitors and wit- 


nesses. The Bank of Bengal is north of Katra, and near it are the civil 
courts. South of these, on Churcli Road, is the office of the Pioneer. In the 
same building is a Government telegraph office ; and a little to the left is 
Trinity Church. A continuation of Church Road, called Lowther Road, 
passes along the east side of Government House, and runs into the city at 
Kotaparcha. On it is situated the Government High School. 

Katra and Colonelganj form a mass of native shops and houses between 
„ , . ^ , , . Church Road, the Muir College, and the district offices. 

They contain a police-station and a post-office. In 
Colonelganj, near the junction of the Fort and Mayne Roads, is a famous Hindu 
temple, supposed to be on the very spot where Rama and his brother Bharata 
were hospitably entertained by the sage Bharadwaj. The main street of Katra is 
broad, well-lighted, and lined with 7i'iin trees. Two metalled roads run through 
Colonelganj at right-angles to each other. 

Phaphainau is a considerable suburb lying about two miles north of Katra 

, on the Ganges, which is here spanned bv a bridcre-of- 

Fhaphamaa. i , • “ 

boats during the dry season, connecting Allahabad 

with the Fyzabad road. The police have an outpost here ; and here too are 

situated an old magazine and the Roman Catholic Convent. The sisterhood 

are well known throughout Allahabad for their charity ; and their girls’ school 

is one of the best educational establishments in the place. 

The “ Christian village” owes its origin to the destruction during the Mu- 

. . ... tiny of 1857 of the Sikandra Orphan Press at Acrra. 

Christian village. ^ = 

ihe establishment was reorganised in 1858, and 

brought down to Allahabad in consequence of the change in the seat of Gov- 
ernment which took place then. The employes, all native Christians, were 
transferred to Allahabad ; and as they did not mi.v readily with the general po- 
pulation, it became necessary to supply them with a fixed place to reside in. 
A piece of rent-free land (situated on the west side of the new Phaphamau 


Fhaphamaa. 


Christian village. 
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Koad), about 45 acres in extent, together with a grant of Rs. 25,000 for build- 
ing purposes, were allotted by Government for the purpose to the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. This project was only entertained after considerable delay. 
The final result, however, is a prettily laid out and well situated village on the 
highland overlooking the Ganges. This was built in 1870-71, and consists of 
about a hundred houses. Prona out the mango trees, which grow all through 
the village, peeps the spire of perhaps the prettiest and most English-looking 
church in the whole of the North-Western Provinces. This was completed 
and consecrated in 1875. The village also contains a commodious school- 
house, a dispensary, and a parsonage. The congregation of St. Peter’s Church 
is identical with the population of the village, and consists of 510 souls, under 
the spiritual and temporal charge of a regularly ordained native pastor^ of 
the Church Missionary Society. In the management of the village he is 
assisted by four other trustees, — the commissioner, the collector, the director 
of public instruction, and the superintendent of the government press. 
The affairs of the village, however, are to a considerable extent managed by a 
council {panchdyat) elected by the inhabitants themselves. The village now 
needs but little help from the Church Missionary Society. It is called Muir- 
abad, as it chiefly owes its existence to the interest taken in it by Sir William 
Muir, late Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces. 

Andhawan. — Village in parganah Atharban, and tahsil Manjhanpur; dis- 
tant 33 miles west from Allahabad, and 10 south-west from Manjhanpur-Pata. 
Latitude 25°-25'-42"; longitude 8l°-18'-45'''. Population (1881) 2,248 (1,133 
females) . 

Arail parganah. — See Kaechhasa tahsIl. 

Arail. — Ancient village on the south bank of the Ganges, where it is joined 
by the Jumna, in tahsil Karchhana ; distant four miles south-east from Allah- 
abad, and 10 miles north-north- west from Karchhana. Latitude 25°-25'-10"’ ; 
longitude 81°-55'-15". Population (1881) 2,152 (1,029 females). It is a 
Great Trigonometrical Survey station. “The date of its foumlation is un- 
known, but it was partially rebuilt by Akbar, who called it Jalalabad, after his 
own title of Jalal-ud-din. This name has now been lost, and the city, what 
remains of it, is known by its ancient title.” l^Settlement Report, 1878.] It 
contains two old Hindu temples in honour of Beni Madho and Someshar Nath, 
and has a Government school. * 

Asrawi Kalan- — Village — close to the banks of the Jumna — in parganah 
Chail, and tahsil Allahabad ; distant eight miles south-west from Allahabad. 

* At present the Berd. I>. Mohan, who supplied the materials for this notice. 
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Latitude 25°-22'-47" ; longitude 81°-46'-28". Population (1881) 2,094 
(1,129 females). 

Atharban. — Western parganah of tlie Manjhanpur tahsii. It is bounded 
on the north and east by parganahs Kara and Karari respectively ; the Jumna 
forms a natural boundary on the south and for half the distance on the west, 
separating the parganah from the Banda district ; while the remaining western 
boundary is formed by the district of Fatehpur. The total area according to 
the latest official statement (1881) was 119'4 square miles, of which 77'8 were 
cultivated, 19’9 cultivable, and 21'7 barren; the whole paying Government reve- 
nue or quit-rent. The amount of this payment (including, where such exists, 
water-advantage, but not water-rates) was Ks. 1,00,716 ; or, with local rates 
and cesses, Rs. 1,17,839. The amount of rent, including local cesses paid by 
cultivators, was Es. 1,47,635. There were 44,653 inhabitants (21,951 females) 
in 1881. For a description of the physical features, &c., of the parganah, see 
Manjhanpor tahsTl. 

Barah. — Westernmost tahsll and parganah of the trans- Jumna tract. It is 

^ , bounded on the north by the Jumna, which separates 

Boundaries, area, &c. i , . , 

it from parganah Chau ; on the east by the Arail par- 
ganah ; on the south-east by the Tons, which divides it from the Khairdgarh 
parganah ; on the south-west by Rewah ; and on the west by the Kirwi sub- 
division of the Banda district. Its average length is about 21 miles, and its 
average breadth about 12 mjles. There are attached to it two isolated villages, 
Ohaukhandi and Khoha, situated in Eew'ah, about 12 miles as the crow flies 
from its south-west corner. The total area of the tahsii according to the latest 
official statement (1881) was 259T square miles, of which 141’9 were cultivated, 
72 cultivable, and 45‘2 barren; the whole paying Government revenue or quit- 
rent. The amount of this payment (including, where such exists, water-advan- 
tage, but not water-rates) was Rs. 1,30,550 ; or, with local-rates and cesses, 
Rs. 1,53,497. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators 
was Rs. 2,20,805. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsii contained 242 inhabited vil- 
lages ; of which 145 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 72 
’ between 200 and 500 ; 23 between .500 and 1,000 ; and 

2 between 1,000 and 2,000. There were no villages with a population of more 
than 2,000. The total population of the tahsii was 53,430 (26,502 females). 
The density to the square mile is accordingly only 206, while the average of the 
district is 520 3. Classified according to religion, there were 51,579 Hindus 
(25,605 females), and 1,851 Musalmans (897 females). 

24 
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In physical features, this tahsil, together with that of Khair^garh, differs 
greatly from the rest of the district. These tracts 

^ form the northern outskirts of the high tableland of 

Central India, and resemble in character the Banda and Hamirpur districts. 
The main feature is the long low ranges of sandstone bills, occasionally culmin- 
ating in small peaks of rook. Between these the land sometimes dips down 
into a broad valley of fertile black soil (mdr), and sometimes spreads into wide 
stony plains too dry and hard to be cultivated except in favourable spots. The 
tahsil may be divided into three main tracts : first, the strip of lowland along 
the bank of the Jumna, varying in width from one to three miles : secondly, 
the high upland tract, of which the main portion of the tahsil on the west side 
beyond this lowland strip consists ; and, thirdly, the low mur plain lying on the 
pastern side. 

The first of these tracts is an old alluvial formation, the greater part of 
which lies on a level out of reach of flooding by the river, and is thickly- 
dotted with villages and hamlets. The predominant soils are dinnat, sigon, and 
matiydr. There is little mdr, and only here and there is there any of the low- 
lying moist land known as kachhdr. The land is well worked, and the produce, 
as a rule, is good. The chief crops areydctr and hdjra in the kliarif •, and gram, 
and wheat or barley generally sown mixed with peas, in the rahi. The second 
main tract occupies almost three-fifths of the area of the tahsil. On its rocky • 
hills nothing whatever will grow, and on its broad stony slopes only a little 
kodon or some coarse kharif grain can be raised here and there. The interme- 
diate tablelands are generally covered with fields or the traces of fields. The 
soil is mostly an inferior mdr, and is easily affected either by an excess or a 
deficiency of rain. The depressions, however, between the hill ranges and 
-tablelands contain fair mdr and matiydr soil, and rice is here pretty largely- 
grown. , The third tract is of much superior quality to the second. It consists 
of a low plain, which catches the drainage from the north and west. The soil, 
which is for the most part either mdr or matiydr, is by nature moist. All 
the best lands bear a double crop of rice and rahi, and the finer mdr soil 
bears good wheat and barley. The chief drawback to this tr^ct is that, 
owing to its low level, it is liable to injury by floods in years of excessiya 
rainfall. 


Taking the tahsil as a whole, it is ranch inferior in quality to any other 
part of the district, except the southern part of Kbairagarh. The outtnrn is 
almost wholly dependent on the rainfall, and there is no well irrigation, 
pxpept here and there around village sites. In the rooky tracts -vyater is deep, 
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and wells can only be sunk with great difficulty : in the lowlying tracts the 
soil, unsuitable for well-sinking and tank irrigation, covers only a small area. 
The nature of the soil, too, is such that irrigation can only be of use under 
certain conditions, and could not be universally applied : the soil generally, 
and especially mar, is so porous and sucks in moisture so quickly, that water 
will not spread over the ground at all, unless it has been pulverised and spe- 
cially prepared ; and to water a field effectually the water must be flung broad- 
cast over it by a laborious process. On the whole, it may be said that the sur- 
plus which remains to the cultivators for the payment of rent is abnormally 
small even in ordinary years. The climate of the tabsil is unhealthy. In tba 
rocky tracts the heat in the dry months is intense, and water is scaroe ; in the 
rainy season the lowlying tracts become a swamp. The result is that fever is 
everywhere prevalent. 

The fiscal history of this tabsil is intricate. At the cession it was included 
S" .ih'toty in a single contract of settlement with the then raja of 

Barah ; but it was sold in 1810 for arrears of revenue 
and purchased by the raja of Benares. It reverted from the latter in 1831, 
under a decree of the special commission, to Lai Chhatrpat Sinh, father of tho 
present raja of Barah. The detailed settlement of the tabsil, under Regulation 
VII. of 1822, was commenced by Mr. Spiers in 1832, and completed in 1834. 
For some reason LAI Chhatrpat Sinh was, under the sanction of G-overnment, 
excluded from the management of his properly, and the settlement of the 
entire tabsil made with farmers ; a mdlihina allowance of 20 per cent, on tba 
Government demand, i.e., one-sixth of the sum paid by the farmers, being 
granted to the raja. No inquiry ivas made as to the existence of proprietary 
rights inferior to the raja’s ; the farmers selected were usually the mukaddams 
cf the villages when mukaddams existed, but they were settled with, not as 
mukaddams, but as farmers, and all equally paid mdlikana. The term of this 
settlement extended to 1847. In 1839, when Mr. Spiers’ settlement had still 
eight years to run, the settlement of the district under Regulation IX. of 1833 
was made by Mr. Montgomery. But, apparently, the fact that in Mr. Spiers’ 
settlement the question of subordinate proprietary rights was not touched, did not 
occur to him ; and he accepted the arrangements as they stood, and took engage- 
ments for a 30 years’ settlement from the persons he found in possession. When, 
however, the term of the farming leases of the preceding settlement expired, 
the matter was brought to the notice of Government, and between 1847 and 
1853 a succession of officers were appointed to investigate the question, while 
the raja was again excluded from management for another term of 12 years 
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from 1847. The result of the investigation showed that subordinate rights did 
exist in nearly two-fifths of the whole number of villages. In these villages 
the farming settlement accordingly terminated, and a hiswaddri settlement was 
made with the muhaddami on the same terms as before, that is, the revenue 
demands were unchanged and one-sixth of the payments was given to the raja 
as mdlihdna. In a few villages in w'hich the raja had formerly granted away 
his proprietary right, settlement was made free of mdlikdna with the per- 
sons in possession. In the remaining villages the farming leases were con- 
tinued for a term of 12 years, i.«., up to 1859, mdlikdna being payable as 
before. 

Kaja Chbatrpat Sinh died in 1854 ; but his successor, the present Baja 
Banspat Sinh, although admittedly competent to manage, could not assume 
possession of the villages last mentioned till 1859, after the farming leases had 
expired. In 1863 the raja, having fallen into debt to the amount of three lakhs 
of rupees, was obliged to sell his mdlikdna allowance of Es. 12,781-3-7 to a 
banker named Manohar Das for Rs. 1,40,000, and to lease his zaminddri villages 
for a short term of years. In 1871-72 he resumed possession of his property, 
which now consists only of his zaminddri estate. 

Barah. — The tahsili town of the tahsil of the same name, situated on an un- 
metalled road, 18 miles south-south-west of Allahabad. L ititude 25°-15'-ll'75'^; 
longitude 81°-45'-29'91". It is about a half mile distant from the Jabalpur 
branch of the East Indian Railway. The nearest station is Jasra, five miles dis- 
tant. Population (1881) 686 (327 females). It contains an imperial post-office, 
a second-class police-station, a branch dispensary (2,000 patients in 1882), 
and a village school. Situated in the midst of marshes, the place is very 
unhealthy. 

Baraut. — Village in parganah Kiwai ; distant 28 miles east-south-east 
from Allahabad along the Grand Trunk Road, and five south-east from 
Handia. Population (1881) 1,229 (549 females). It has a district post-office,an d 
a third-class police-station. 

Barethi. — Village in parganah Mah ; distant 15 miles east from Allahabad, 
and 7 west from Handia. Latitude 25°-32'-38''' ; longitude 82°-7'-26". Popu- 
lation (1881) 2,803 (1,371 females). 

Barokhar. — Taluka of the Meja tahsil. See the article on that tahsil. 

Barokhar. — Village at the foot of the Khaimlir hills, in the very south 
of the district, in parganah Khairagarh; distant 40 miles south from Allahabad, 
and 21 south-west from Meja. Latitude 24°-53'-50" ; longitude 81°-58'-38'’'. 
Population (1881) 3,210 (1,563 females). The local bazar, held on Wednesdays 
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and Saturdays, has a traffic the value of which is estimated at Rs. 1,400 yearly. 
There is a police outpost. 

Bharatganj.— Town, about a mile north of Manda and separated 
from it by a hili, in parganah Khairagarb ; distant 39 miles south-east from 
Allahabad, and 11 east from Meja. Latitude 25°-6'-59-3" ; longitude 
82°-18'-54'9'''. Population (1881) 4,043 ('2,118 females). It has a district 
post-office. There is a flourishing market here, with a traffic the annual value of 
which is estimated at Rs. 23,000. Trade is carried on with Mirzapur, Benares, 
and other places, principally in grain, cloth, metal vessels, &c. “ Famous for 

its dyed and stamped cloths and iron vessels” [Settlement Report, 1878], It is 
called after Bharat, .an ancestor of the raja of Manda, who founded it about 
two hundred years ago. 

The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. Dur- 
ing 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs. 343-B-9 from the 
preceding year, gave a total income of Bs. ),t69-13-9. The expenditure, which was chiefly 
on police (Rs. 559-5-10), public works (Rs. 185), and conservancy (Rs. 216), amounted to 
Bs. 1,060-14-3. The returns showed 957 houses, of which 460 were assessed with the tax : the 
incidence being Rs. 2-7-2 per house assessed, and Re. 0-4-5 per head of pt'pulation, 

Bharwari. — Village in parganah Chail ; distant 24 miles west-north-west 
from Allahabad. Population (1881) 1,066 (443 females). It is situated at the 
junction of three metalled roads, leading to Manjhanpur, Miiratgauj, and Koh 
Khiriij. Is a railway station on the East Indian Railway, and has an imperial 
post-office and a Government school. 

Bhita. — Small village in tahsil Karcbhana; distant 11 miles sonth-sonth- 
west from Allahabad, and 10 west from Karcbhana. Latitude 25°-l 8 '-3 1 ’93" ; 
longitude 81°-50'-31'82''''. Population (1881) 503 (253 females). For an 
account of the ancient remains at Bhi'ta, see Part III. under the head Antiqui- 
ties [.swpra, p. 69]. 

Bikar. — Small village, on the south bank of the Jumna, in tahsil Karch- 
hana ; distant 11 miles sonth-south-west from Allahabad, and 10 west from 
Karcbhana. Latitude 25°-lP'-3" ; longitude 81°-50'-29". Population 
(1881) 617 (346 females). It has an extensive trade with Mirzapur, Calcutta, 
&c., in grain, linseed, cattle, and hides, which are exported from it in large 
quantities. 

Chail parganah. — Vide Allahab.vd TAEsfL. 

Chail. — An old village, noticeable only as having been in former days a 
tabsili station. Latitude 25°-25'-18'''; longitude 81°-41'-5". It is about five 
miles south of Pura Mufti on the Grand Trunk Road, and distant 16 miles 
west from Allahabad. Population (1881) 1,741 (941 females). A Government 
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school is located in the old tahsil building, and the village is still adorned ititb 
two handsome mosques. 

Charwa. — Large village in pargaCah Chail ; distant 19 miles west from 
Allahabad, and Smiles south of the Grand Trunk Road, Latitude 25°-2S'-50''' < 
longitude 81°-37'-51". Population (1881) 6,589 (2,819 females). It is prin- 
cipally owned by Brahman landlords. 

Chaukliaiidi. — This village, together with Khoha, is included in tahsil Ba- 
rah, but is situated 12 miles over the border of the district in the Eewah terri-* 
tory. Latitude 24°-59'-53" 5 longitude 81°-27'-‘5'''. Population (1881) 1,477 
(779 females). There is a local brizar here, and the value of the annual traffic 
is estimated at Es. 2,000. It is also a station of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey. It has been repeatedly proposed to transfer this village to Eewah ; 
but negotiations with that object have always failed. 

Chaurasi. — Northern taluka of tahsil Meja. See the article on that tahsil. 

Daiya. — Southern taluka of Meja TAHSfL, which see. 

DiiragaBj. — Suburb of Allahabad city. See the article on that city. 

Daranagar. — Town in parganah Kara, two miles north of the Grand 
Trunk Road ; distant 39 miles west-north-west from Allahobad, and 4 north- 
east from Sirathu. Latitude 25°-40'-54" j longitude 81°-23''-’28''. Population 
(1881) 8,273 (1,639 females). It has an imperial post-office and a taljsili school. 
The market, held daily, has traffic with Oudh, Agra, and other places, principally 
in grain, cloth, hraSs vessels, and cotton. The estimate of the annual value 
of this trade is Es. 9,000. Dardnagar was founded in the reigu of Siiah Jahan, 
and named after his eldest son, Dara Shrkoh. 

The wateb and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 185#. 
During 1881-82 the honse-tax thereby imposed; together with a balance of Es. J42-9-2 from 
the preceding year, gave a total income of Hs. 920-6-5. The expenditure, which was chiefly on 
police (Rs. 433-9-9), public works (Rs. 123), and conservancy (Rs. 128), araountid to 
Es. 782-3-11. The returns showed 558 houses, of which 451 were assessed with the tax : the 
incidence bein^ Ee. l-U-6 per (lOusc assessed, and Ee. 0-4-1 per head of population. 

Deoria. — Small village on the banks erf the Jumna, in tahsil Karchhana; 
distant 11 miles south-south-west from Allahabad, and 10 west from Karchhana. 
Latitude 25°-18'-57"; longitude 81°-50'-6"’. Population (1881) 286 (1S4 
females). The local bazar has an annual traffic the value of which is estimated 
at nearly Es. 4,000. Opposite this village, in the stream of the Jumna, is 
situated the picturesque temple of Sujau Deota [vide Antiquities, p. 70]. 

Dhokri. — ^Village in parganah Jhusi;''di 8 tant 17 n.iles south-east from Allah- 
abad, and 14 south from Phfilpur. Latitude 25°-2l'-26"; longitude 82°-7'-50^. 
Population (1881) 2,559 (1,262 females). 
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Dtlbawal.— Village in parganah Jhusi ; distant 10 miles south-east from 
Allahabad, and 14 south-south-west from Phulpur. Latitude 25°-22'-12"; 
longitude 82°-2''-51'''. Population (1881) 2,426 (1,218 females). 

Gaihwa,. — Vide Antiquities [Part III., page 65.] 

Ghinpur. — Village in parganah Mirzapur Chauhari; distant 25 miles north- 
north-east from Allahabad, and 12 north-east from Soraon. Latitude 25°-43'-45"; 
longitude 82°-2'-51". Population (1881) 2,118 (1,107 females). 

Ghurpur-— Small village in parganah Arail ; distant 10 miles south from 
Allahabad, and 8 west from Karehhana. Latitude 25°-18''-49'’'' ; lono-itude 
81°-al'-23". Population (1881) 144 (68 females). It has a district post- 
ofSoe, a third-class police-station, and a local bazar with traffic the annual value 
of ■which is ahont 11s. 2,000. 

Gohri. — Village in parganah Sonion; distant eight mile.s north from Allah- 
abad, and three south from Sordon. Latitude 25°-34'-0'''5 I ngitude 8l°-54'-25". 
Population (1881) 2,131 (1,048 females). The local bazar, better known as 
Mohanganj, has an annual traffic, valued at between Es. 1,000 and Rs. 1,500, 
mostly iu tobacco. 

Handia. — Easternmost of the three trans-Gangetic tahsils of the district, 
comprising the parganahs of Mah and Kiwai. It is 
bounded on the north by Jaunpur; on the east byMirza- 
pur; on the south by the Ganges, separating it from tahsil Khairagarh ; and on 
the west by parganahs Jhusi and Sikandra. Its greatest length north and south, 
and its greatest breadth east and west, are each about 20 miles. The total area 
according to the latest official statement (1881) was 296’3 square miles, of which 
J74-8 were cultivated, 41 cultivable, and 80’5 barren. The area paying Govern- 
ment revenue or quit-rent was 294-9 square miles (174-3 cultivated, 40-9 cultiv- 
able, 79'7 barrenb The amount of payment to Government, whether land-reve- 
nue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, -water-advantage, but not water- 
jrates) was Rs. 3,22,143 ; or, -with local rates and cesses, Rs. 3,77,245. The 
pmount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 5,61,016. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 586 inhabited vil- 
lages : of which 258 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 
220 between 200 and 500 ; 85 between 500 and 1,000 ; 
22 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and 1 between 2,000 and 3,000. There were no 
villages or towns containing a population of more than 3,000 inhabitants. The 
total population was 184,754 (91,090 females', giving a density of 623-.'i to 
the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 165,420 Hindus 
^81,132 females), and 19,334 Musalmaas (9,958 females). 


Bouadade.'!, area, &c. 


Population. 
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Physical features. 


Parganah Mah may be briefly described as consisting of two lowlying 
tracts with a high ridge between them, and parganah 
Kiw4i as consisting of a hollow of lowlying land, the 
northern edge being formed by the Mah ridge, and the southern by the 
high bank of the Ganges. The soil of the lowlying tracts of Mah and of 
Kiwai are clayey in character ; and the cultivated land in the former is inter- 
spersed with patches of Usar waste. The Mah ridge passes into Mirzapur, and 
a spur of highland from the same ridge enters the east side of Kiwai. The 
soil of this ridge is mainly loam, varying in quality according to position and 
level, and with little or no trace of lisar. The high bank of the Ganges, men- 
tioned above as forming the southern edge of the Kiwai depression, is a strip 
of highlying uneven kankar land, varying in width from one to three miles, 
and forming the high water bank of the river. North of this ridge is a 
strip of level loam, which intervenes between the ridge and the lowlying 
clay soil of the Kiwai trough. Only in the south-west corner of the tahsil 
is there any alluvial land ; this adjoins and forms part of the Jhiisi kachhdr. 
The drainage lines of the tahsfl lie east and south. There are numerous 
jMU, which receive the water from the highlands. After they are filled, the 
surplus finds its way to the Barnan, the Bairagia, and the Ganges. The Bar- 
nan ndla enters Mah at its north-west corner from Sikandra. After running for 
some distance in a broad bed along the Jaunpur border, it turns southward 
and passes through a large tract of lowlying rice land, which it annually floods. 
It then flows east and again north in deep cutting into Mirzapur. The 
Bairagia ndla runs through the south-west corner of Mah, and forming the 
boundary of parganahs Kiwai and Jhusi, empties itself into the Ganges. 
Neither of these streams carries water except in the rains. 

The principal landh^olding classes in the tahsil are Muhammadans, Raj- 
Landholders and te- i>uts, and Banias. Of the Musalman proprietors, the 
/Saiyuls of Utraon and Shaikhs of Basgit are the 
oldest, their possession dating as far back as the cession. Many of the 
Rajputs are also old hereditary landholders. The principal cultivating classes 
are Brahmans, Ahirs, Rajputs, and Kormis. Their condition is much the same 
as that of their brethren in the other trans-Gangetic tahsils of the district. 
The high-caste cultivators are here as elsewhere in the district the favoured 
classes in the matter of rent-paying. 

There is nothing special to note in the fiscal history of this tahsil. Of 
parganah Mab, no mention is found in any of the old 
report* prior to 1215 fasli (1808 A.D.) Parganah 


fiscal history. 
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Kiwai was ceded by the nawab w'azir of Oudh to this Government in 1816. 
Since their cession, the revenues of both the parganahs have steadily increased 
at everv succeeding settlement. 

Handia. — The principal place in the tahsil just described ; distant 23 
miles east-south-east from Allahabad, along the Grand Trunk Itoad towards 
Benares. Latitude 25°-21'-56" ; longitude 82°-13'-50". Population (1881) 
1,992 (978 females). It has an imperial post-office, a first-class police-station, 
a tahsili school, and a first-class branch dispense, ry (3,231 patients in 1882). 
The market— called Munshiganj — carries on trade with Mirzapur and Jaunpur, 
mainly in hides, the value of which in Rs. 7,500 annually. 

Hanumanganj. — Small village in parganah Jhusi ; distant 12 miles east- 
south-east from Allahabad, along the Grand Trunk Road towards Benares, 
and 11 south-south-west from Phiilpur. Latitude 25°-21'-50''; longitude 
82°-4'-13". Population (1881) G33 (273 females). It has an imperial post- 
office, and a third-class police-station. 

Ismailganj.— See Tikri. 

Jasra. — Small village, in tahsil Karchhana, noticeable only as being a rail- 
way station on the East Indian Railway (Jabalpur branch) ; distant 14 miles 
south from Allahabad, and 11 west from. Karchhana. Latitude 2o°-16'-40''' ; 
longitude 81°-48'-48'''. Population (1881) 278 (134 females). 

Jhusi. — Southern parganah of tahsil Phnlpur; lies east of the city of 
Allahabad across the Ganges, which, making a bend to the east after its 
junction with the Jumna, forms the boundary of the parganah both on the 
west and the south sides. On the east it is bounded by tabsil Handia, and on 
the north by parganah Sikandra. Its average length is about 12 miles, and its 
average breadth about 10 mdes. The total area acconling to the latest official 
statement (1881) was 1 18’2 square miles, of which 71’2 were cultivated, 20'7 
cultivable, and 26 3 barren; and the whole pays Government revenue or quit- 
rent. The amount of this payment to Government (iucluding, where such 
exists, water-advantage, hut not water-rates) was Rs. 1,38,704 ; or, wdth local 
rates and cesses, Rs. 1,62,163. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid 
by cultivators was Rs. 2,04,659. The population in 1881 was 68,532 (34,503 
females). For an account of the physical features, &c., cf the parganah, see 
PhULPUR TAESfL. 

Jhusi. — An ancient town situated 14 miles south-west of Phulpur, on 
the north bank of the Gauges, and on the Grand Trunk Road. Latitude 
25°-26-'18'8"; longitude 8i°-56'’-44'2". A bridge of boats in the dry season, 
and a ferry in the rains connects it with Daraganj, a suburb of Allahabad on 
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the other side of the river. Population (1881) 3,671. The town consists of 
New Jhusi (population 2,267) and Old Jhusi (population 1,404). Here is a 
Great Trigonometrical Survey station, an imperial post-office, and a first-class 
police station. 

The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 
During 1831-8;! the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Ks. 123-12-3 from 
the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 724-0-9. The expenditure, which was chiefly 
on police (Ks. 332-10-0), public works (Its. 131-4-0), and conservancy’ (Rs. 153-15-0), 
amounted to Rs. 680-1-6. The returns showed 665 houses, of which 343 were assessed with 
the tax : the incidence being He. 1-12-0 per house assessed, and Be. 0-3-8 per head of popula- 
tion. 

The town of Jhusi’^ is by common consent allowed to be the Pratisthdn or 
Kesi, of the Puranic histories, the residence of the first prince of the lunar 
dynasty, Pururavas, the son of Buddha, the son of the moon. It was after- 
wards called Harhonffpiir, and was the principal scene of the vagaries of Eaja 
Harbong, from whom it derived its name. The.se vagaries the raja carried to 
such extremes that “ Harbong-ka-rdj'' has become a proverbial expression for 
civil disorder and maladministration. Various stories are current about this 
raja, all showing that injustice was the quality for which he was most noted. 
Among other absurdities he ordered that all things, whgther rare or common, 
should be sold at the same price. This induced the great Gornkhnath when 
on his travels to take up his abode for a time at Harbongpur, although his 
teacher Muclihander counselled retreat. Not many days after their arrival a 
murderer was to he executed but escaped, whereupon the raja, in a rage, 
ordered that the two largest men in the crowd should be hung in the place of the 
criminal. The two largest men happened to be Goruklmath and Muehhauder ; 
who took counsel together, and, when brought to the gallows, quarrelled for 
precedence. The raja, st-uck with the strangeness of this proceeding, inquired 
the cause ; and was informed by Muehhauder that they had ascertained from 
books and learned pandits that whoever should be first hanged that day would 
go immediately to Paradise. “ If that be the ease,” said the raja, “the fate is 
too good for either of you. I'll hang first, if you please and he was hanged 
at his own request. The devotees, shocked at the atrocities which took place in 
Harbongpur after his death, reduced it to ruins. Musalmans ascribe its destruc- 
tion to a miracle of Saiyid ’All Mnrtaza, who died in 1359 A.D. ; and who is said 
to have changed the name of the place to Jhiisi, which name is derived from 
jhunsa, a kind of grass which is abundant there. In the time of Akbar the 
town was known by the name of Hadiabas: and it formed one of the triangle 
* Vide Elliot’s Clostartj, “ Hurbong-lca-rdJ.” 
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of cities (Pravag and Jalalabad being the otiiers) forming the centre from 
which the suba of Allahabad was ruled. It subsequently reassumed its older 
name. 

Kajil. — Tillage in parganah Chiiil ; distant 21 miles west from Allahabad. 
Latitude 25°-28'-53"; longitude 81°-35'-2y". Population (1881) 2,165 (1,132 
females). It contains a Government school. 

Kalianpur. — Village in parganah Soraon ; distant 21 miles north from 
Allahabad, and 10 miles north from Soraon. Latitude 25°-44;'-20" ; longi- 
tude 81°-50'-54". Population (1881) 2,2-7 (1,159 females). 

Kara parganah. — Vide Sikatuu tahsTl. 

Kara. — Large town on the banks of the Ganges, in tahsil Sirathu ; distant 
41 miles west-north-west from Allahabad, four miles north of the Grand 
Trunk Hoad, and five north-north-east from Sirathu. Latitude 25°-41'-55" ; 
longitude 81°-24'-21". By the census of 1881 the area was 133 acres, with 
a total population of 5,080 (2,564 females), giving a density of 88 to the 
acre. The Hindus numbered 2,054 (1,014 females), and Musalmans 3,026 
(1,520 females). It is a station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, and has 
an imperial post-office and a third-class police-station. There is a large fair 
held here every year, when the standard of Ghuzi Mir, a celebrated fciLie, 
is carried in procession. The market has traffic with Oudh and Fatehpur, 
principally in grain, cloth, and paper, which is estimated as having a yearly 
value of ils. 8,000. Mr. Porter, the settlement officer, remarks There 
was formerly a large trade and manufacture of paper in this town, but it has 
of late much declined.” This is mainly due to the paper factories which 
have been established at Shiurampur (Seranipore). The blankets made here 
are still well known. The place is celebrated as being the seat of government 
of the Pathan stiba of Kara-Miiaikpur ; and its vicissitudes of fortune are 
described in the historical notice of the district in Part HI. Its ruins are 
alluded to under the head of Antiquities. The water-supply of the place is 
very scanty. 

The watch and ward of the town U prorided for by taxation under Act XS. of 1863. 
During 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, togctlier with a balance of Ks. 167-1-9 from 
the preceding year, gave a total income of Us 1,086-14-3. The e.\peiiditure, which was 
chiefly on police (Rs, 467-13i9), public works (Rs. lai), and conservancy (Ks. 200), 
amounted to Rs. 898-9-11. The returns showed 1,010 houses, of which 483 were assessed 
with the tax : the incidence being Re. 1-14-3 per house asstsseei, aud Re. 0-3-2 per head of 
population. 

Kaxari.— Eastern parganah of the' Manjhanpur tahsil, It is bounded on 
the north by parganah Kara ; on the east by parganah Chail ; on the south by 
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the Jumna, which separates it from the Banda district; and on the west by 
pargariah Atharban. Tlie total area according to the latest official statement 
(1881) was 154'3 square miles, of which 99'1 were cultivated, 19 1 cultivable, 
and 36'1 barren; all paying Government revenne or quit-rent. The amount of 
this payment (including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water- 
rates) was Rs. 1,37,552 ; or, wdth local rates and cesses, Rs. 1,60,933. The 
amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 2,39,874. 
Population (1881) 75,630 (38,116 females). For a description of the physical 
features, &c., see Manjuampctr TAHSfL. 

Karari. — Towm in the parganah of the same name; distant (rid Grand 
Trunk Road and Bharwari) 33 miles w'est from Allahabad and 6 south-east from 
Manjhanpur-Pata. Latitude 25°-27'-5" ; longitude 81°-28'-19". Population 
(1881) 3,534 (1,658 females). It has an imperial post-office, a Government 
school, and a second-class police-station. Act XX. of 1856 was once in force 
for a short time ; but had to be withdrawn owing to tlie opposition showm to it 
by the inhabitants, who, as soon as it was introduced, proceeded to leave the 
town. There is an old fort here, formerly used as the tah^^li ; but it is now in 
ruins. The local bazar has an annual traffic of a value estimated at Rs. 1,000. 
The principal inhabitants are Saiyids of the Shia sect, who claim descent from 
Saiyid Hasam, who came direct from Persia and founded Karari. 

Karchhana. — Middle tahsil of the three trans-Jumna tahsils, conterminous 

with the parganah of Arail. It is bounded on the west 
Boundaries, areas, &c. ,i , . , . 

by tahsil Barah ; while on the north, east, and south 

it is enclosed by the Jumna, Ganges, and Tons. The Jumna divides it from par- 
ganah Chail, the Ganges from parganahs Jhusi and Kiwai, and the Tons from 
parganah Khairagarh. Its greatest length north and south is about 19 miles, 
and its greatest breadth ehst and west about 22 miles. The total area accord- 
ing to the latest official statement (1881) was 263 square miles, of which 
168 9 were cultivated, 44-S cultivable, and 49-3 barren; the whole paying Gov- 
ernment revenue or quit-rent. The amount of this payment (including, where 
such e-vists, water-advantage, but not water-rates) was Rs. 2,66,338 ; or, with 
local rates and cesses, Rs. 3,11,497. The amount of rent, including local cesses, 
paid by cultivators w'as Rs. 4,44,320. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 339 inhabited vil- 
„ , . higps : of these 126 had less than 20 J inhabitants ; 139 

Population. , ” ’ 

between 200 and 500 ; 58 between 500 and 1,000 ;, 13 
between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 2 between 2,000 and 3,000; and 1 between 3,000 and 
5,000. There are no towns of any importance except Karma, where Act XX. 
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of 1856 is in force; but Bhita and Deoriya are interesting from an antiquarian 
point of view. At Naini is the Allahabad Central Jail. Karchhana itself is a 
neat little village about two miles away from the railway station of the same 
name. The total population of the tahsil was 121,094 {01,396 females), giving 
a density of 471 '84 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 115,113 Hindus (56,984 females), 8,942 JMusalmaus (4,397 female.-), 2 
Jains (both males), and 37 Christians (15 females). 

Karchhana is an irregular shaped tahsil, the northernmost point being 
on the Jumna between the East Indian Ihiilway Bridge 
Physical features. Allahabad Fort. It consists of lands of a 

very varied character. To the extreme west, the stone hills and black soil val- 
leys of the Barah tahsil are found in few villages ; but most of the land on the 
Barah borders is lowlyiug clay soil (math/Jr). This forms the basin in which 
the drainage from the hills collects, the surplus forcing its way north-east and 
west into the surrounding rivers. A strip of hue level loam, running north- 
west and south-east, and projecting northwards to the confluence of the 
Ganges and the Tons, lies north of the clay tract. The extreme east of the 
northern projection of this strip of loam is lowlyiug land flanked by a high 
bank, and is evidently an old bed of tbe Ganges. The water in it lies close to 
the surface, and the land is so moist that no irrigation is required. 'Ihe soil is 
much the same, the crops as good, and the rents as high as in the upland 
irrigated loam tract. Except this lowlying tract, the country along the three 
rivers consists of strips of highlying undiilaiing land, much cut up by drainage 
lines. These vary in breadth from one to three miles. Belo'v these on the 
Ganges and Jumna, there are at intervals patches of rich alluvial land and 
large tracts of sandy waste. Besides the country .-ilready described, there are 
included in this tah.sil a tract of alluvial land at the junction of the Ganges and 
the Tons, and two islands in the centre of the former river. These are liable at 
any time to have their value largely increased by a'Uuvial deposits, or, on the 
other hand, to be entirely obliterated by the action of the river. 

The original inhabitants of the tahsil are said to have been Bhars, and 
traces of them still remain in the mounds of earth and 
brick (the ruins of their forts) that still dot the tahsil. 
From the western portion along the Jumna the Bliars were driven by Iradat 
Khan, the founder of Iradatganj, and the reputed ancestor of the present 
Pathan zamiiidars. The northern portion along the Ganges was taken by the 
Bais Rajputs, probably mercenary soldiers from Oudh ; they claim to have held 
since the time of Akbar. The east was conquered, so say the legends, in the 


Landholders and tenants. 
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16th centniy by Hirupuri Fancies under Pan Pande, from whom is derived the 
name Panasa, their chief seat. The southern part, after the expulsion of the 
Bhars, was occupied by a branch of the Katiauj royal family of Gaharwar 
Eajputs. These were the four principal tribes who succeeded the Bhars, and 
who date their possession since before the cession. The predominating ouItG 
vating classes are Brahmans, Kurmis, Bajputs, and Alnrs. 

The fiscal history of this tahsil has been fully dealt with in the district 
memoir [Part III., pp 95-106]. 

Karchhana. — Headquarters of the tah.'iil just described ; distant 13 miles 
south-east from Allahabad, witli which it is connected by an unmetallcd road. 
Latitude 25°-17'-2" ; longitude 8l°-57'-32'^. Population (1881) 801 (389 
females). It has an imperial post-office, a second-class police-.«tation, and atahsili 
school. The railway station bearing this name is situated at Rampur, about two 
miles north-west of the village itself. The local bazar has a traffic valued at 
Rs. 2,200 yearly. 

Karma. — Town in parganah Arail; distant 12 miles south from Allahabad, 
and 6 west from Karchhana. Latitude 25®-17'-52''; longitude 81°-53'’-14'''. Popu- 
lation (1881) 3,204 (l,o56 females). On Tuesdays and Fridays a market is held 
here. The principal articles of traffic are grain, cotton, hides, bamboos, cattle, and 
metal vessels. Mr. Porter, the settlement officer, remarks that “ the trade in 
cattle and hides is larger than in any other mart in the district.” The estimated 
annual value of this traffic is a little over Rs. 50,000. Adjoining and forming 
a portion, of the Karma market is the chak Ghansham Das Ifizar, the annual 
trade of which is valued at Rs. 21,000. 

The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 
During 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Us. 186-14-11 from 
the preceding year, gave a total income of Ks. 1,016-6-8. The expenditure, which was chiefly 
on Ipolice (Rs, 468-12-6), public works (Rs. 73), and conservancy (Rs. 144), amounted to 
Es. 759-12-8. There were 838 )iouses, of which 374 were assessed with the tax : the incidence 
being Es. 2-1-8 per house assessed, and Re. 0-3-5 per head of p ipulation. 

Kashia. — Village in parganah Chad ; distant 21 miles west-north-west from 
Allahabad. Latitude 25^-32''-28'^ : longitude 81°-35'-25"'. Population (1881) 
2,222 (1,153 females). It lies three miles south-east of Bharwari, between the 
railway and the Grand Trunk Road. A Government school is located here. 

Kashia. — Village on the banks of the Ganges, in parganah Kara ; 
distant 27 miles west-north-west from Allahabad, and 10 east from Sirathu. 
Latitude 25°-35'-o0''' ; longitude 81‘’-30'-31". Population (1881) 2,019 (1,038 
females). 

Katra — Vide Allahabad civil STAiioisr. 
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Khairagarh parganah. — See Meja TAHsfL. 

Khairagarh. — Now consists merely ot an old fort near the Tons. It is 
situated in the village of Khara in Chaurasi, and is therefore not even^in the 
limits of taluka Khairagarh. 

Kharka, — Western taluka of Meja tahsTl, which see. 

Khiri. — Village in parganah Khairagarh ; distant 29 miles south from 
Allahabad, and 22 south-west from Meja. Latitude 25°-2'-l’S"; longitude 
81°-52'-2". Population (1881) 1,186 (592 females). It has a district post-office 
and a third-class police-station. There is also a small local bazar here. 

Kiwai. — Southern parganah of tahsil Handia. It is bounded on the north 
by parganah Mah ; on the east by parganah Bhadohi of the Mirzapur district ; 
on the south by the Ganges, which divides it from parganah Khairagarh ; and on 
the west by the Ganges (which separates it from parganah Arail) and the Jhiisi 
parganah. Its greatest length east and west is 17 miles, and its breadth at the 
broadest part is 11 miles. The total area according to the latest official state- 
ment (1881) was 143'5 square miles, of which 851 were cultivated, 20 8 culti- 
vable, and 37 G barren ; all paying Government revenue or quit-rent. The 
amount of this payment (including, where such e.tists, water-advantage, but not 
water-rates) was Rs. 1 ,65,510 ; or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 1,93,651. 
The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 2,87,143. 
The total population at the last census (1881) was 85,768 (42,081 females). 
For the physical features, &e., of the parganah see Handi^ tahsIL. 

Kiw^. — An insignificant village in the parganah of the same name, situ- 
ated on the border of parganah Bhadohi of the Mirzapur district ; distance 
35 miles west from Allahabad, and 12 north-east from Handia, the tahsil 
capital. Latitude 25°-27''-0"; longitude 82°-23 -30'''. Population (1881) 
224 (113 females). 

Koh Khiraj ■ —Village on the banks of the Ganges, in parganah Kara; 
distant 24 miles west-north-west from Allahabad. Latitude 25°-35' 43" ; 
longitude 81°-32'-42". The Grand Trunk Road runs through the village hinds. 
Population (1881) 1,665 (833 females). It has a district post-office and a 
third-class police-station. There is a boat ferry service here, kept up all the 
year round, e.veept when the river is fordable. 

Kohnrar or Kohrar. — Taluka of tahsil Meja. See the article on that 
tahsil. 

Kohnrar or Kohrar. — Village on the south bank of the river Tons, in 
parganah Khairagarh : distant ,23 miles south-south-east from Allahabad, and 
eight west from Meja. Latitude 25°-8'-19-37" : longitude 82°-0'-6-53'''. Popu- 
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lation (1881) 2,093 (1,048 females). There is a flourishing local bazar here, 
with traffic of a value amounting to Rs. 4,400 j'early, also an outpost of the 
Meja police-station, and a Government school. Near the river are the ruins of an 
old fort ;''and to the south of the village is an old hdoli, or well, with steps 
right down to the water. This is now quite out of repair. 

Koraon, — Small village at the junction of six unmetalled roads in 
parganah Khairagarh ; distant 35 miles south-south-east from Allahabad, and 
11 south from Meja. Latitude 24°-59'-35 32'"'; longitude 82°-6'-27’51'^. 
Population (1881) 1,098 (541 females). It has a district post-office and a 
second-class police-station. The local bazar has an annual traffic of a value 
estimated at Rs. 3,300. 

Koriyoru — Village in parganah Kara ; distant 42 miles west-north-wesfc 
from Allahabad, and 7 north from Sirathu. Latitude 25°-44'-40^ ; longitude 
81°-20'-46". Population (1881) 2,135 (1,026 females). 

Kosam. — Consists at the present time of two villages, Kosam Tnam and 
Kosam Khiraj — “ rent-free ” and “ rent-paying.” It lies in parganah Karari, 
28 miles west of Allahabad, and 13 south of Manjhanpur. Latitude 
25°-20'-26"; longitude 81°-26'-22". Population (1881) 1,927 (991 females) : 
i.e., Kosam Intim, 950 ; and Kosam Khiraj, 977. A full account of this place 
has been given under the heading Antiquities. 

Kotwa. — Village in parganah Jhiisl ; distant 11 miles south-east frona 
Allahabad, and 13 south-soath-west from Pliulpur. Latitude 25°-22'-50'" ; 
longitude 82°-3'-13"’. Population (1881) 4,106 (2,047 females). Two miles 
to the south-west is an old Hindu temple, in the village of Kankra, whei’e 
a small fliir is held annually in the month of August. 

Kydganj, — See Allahabad city. 

Lachagir, — A famous bathing place of the Hindus ; situated on the 
north bank of the Ganges, about 31 miles due south of Handia. Latitude 
25°-18'-57" ; longitude 82°-13''-44'''. Population (1881) 1,197 (females 609). 
A metalled road runs to it from the Grand Trunk Road, and there is a police 
outpost at it. A ferry connects it with the opposite village of Paranipur. In 
former days the river steamers used to stop here. The place is sometimes called 
Kasaundhan, that being the name of the village. 

Mah. — Northern parganah of tahsil Handia. It is bounded on the north 
by Jaunpur ; on the east by Mirzapur ; on the south by the Kiwai parganah ; 
and on the west by the parganabs of Jhusi and Sikandra. The total area 
according to the latest official statement (1881) was 152’8 square miles, of 
which 89'7 were cultivated, 20'2 cultivable, and 42‘9 barren. The area paying 
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Government revenue or quit-rent was 151'4 square miles (89 2 cultivated, 20'1 
cultivable, 42'1 barren). The amount of payment to Government, whether 
land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, but 
not water-rates) was Rs. 1,5&,(>33; or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 1,83,594. 
The amount of rent, including local oesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 2,73,873. 
The total population according to the census of 1881 was 98,986 (49,009 
females). The physical features, &c, of the parganah will be found described 
in the article on tahsil Handia. 

Mah. — A fort in the village of Jalalpnr, from which the Mah parganah 
takes its name. 

Mahgaon. — Village in parganah Chail; situated on the Grand Trunk Road, 
16 miles west-north-west from Allahabad. Latitude 25°-30'-37" ; longitude 
81°-39'-0^. Population (1881) 2,076 (1,052 females). The principal inhabitants 
are Shaikh zamindars. Mahgaon was the home of the notorious Liakat ’Ali, or 
“the Maulavi” of Mutiny times. The place contains a Government school. 

Manaiiri — Village in parganah Chail; di.stant 13 miles west from Allah- 
abad, and about a mile south from the Grand Trunk Road at Mufti-ka-purwa. 
Latitude 25°-28'-4''; longitude 81°-42'-55''''. Population (1881) 1,274 (685 
females). It is a railway station of the East Indian Railway, and has au 
imperial post-ofiSce. An oil factory of the East Indian Railway company is 
situated here. 


Manda. — Eastern taliika of tahsil Meja. See the article on that tahsil. 

Manda. — A village adjoining the Mirzapur district, in parganah Khaira^ 
garb ; distant 38 miles south-east from Allahabad, and 10 east from Meja. 
Latitude 25°-.5'-50"; longitude 32°-18'-24". Population (1881) 3,222 (1,663 
females). It h;is a district post-office and a second-class police-station. The 
local bazar has a traffic, the value of which is estimated at Rs. 1,100 yearly. 
The Niranjaui and Nirbani Akhdrds of Hindu fakirs are numerously repre- 
sented here. The village rs said to have been founded by the Bhars some 
seven hundred years ago ; and owes its name to Maudo Bikki, a Muhammadan 
fakir who lived at that time. The Manda raja lives here in an ancient stone 
fort. At the foot of the hill is a quarry belonging to him. 

Manjhanpur. — South-western tahsil of the district, made up of the par- 


Boundaries, area, &c. 


ganahs of Karari and Atharban. It is bounded on the 
north and east by the Sirathu and Allahabad tahsils 


respectively ; while the J umua, forming the boundary on the southern side, sepa- 
rates it from the Banda district ; its western boundary is the district of Fatehpur. 
Its greatest length north and south is about 18 miles, and its greatest breadth east 

26 
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and west about 23 miles. The total area according to the latest official state- 
ment (1881) was 2737 square miles, of which 176-9 were cultivated, 39 culti- 
vable, and 57-8 barren. The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent 
■was 273-6 square miles (176-8 eultivuteJ, 39 cultivable, 57 8 b-arren). The 
amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (includ- 
ing, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates) was Rs. 2, .38, 268; 
or, with local rates and cesses, Es. 2,78,775. The amount of rent, including 
local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 3,87,509. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 269 inhabited 

villages : of which 86 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 
Population. , ” 

100 between 200 and 500 ; 59 between 500 and 
1,000 ; 20 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 2 between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and 
2 between 3,000 and 5,000. There were no towns containing more than 
5,000 inhabitants : Manjbanpur, the capital of the tahsil, contained a popula- 
tion of only 3,143, and is the only town in which Act XX. of 1856 is in 
force. The total population of the tahsil was 120,283 (60,067 females), 
giving a density of 439 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, 
there were 108,221 Hindus (53,836 females), and 12,062 Musalmans (6,231 
females). 

The Kardri parganahiis divided into two sharply distinct portions by 

the Kinahai nctla, which, running from north-west to 
Physical features, . i .i 

south-east, passes eastward into parganah Chail at a 

point about two miles from the Jumna. To the east of this ndla, irrigation 
is mainly carried on from earthen wells ; and garden crops, opium, tobac- 
co, with stretches of fine healthy wheat, abound, and are the chief character- 
istics of the tract. To the west, wells are infinitely fewer, but jhils and tanks 
are numerous ; the soil is more saudy, the garden-pro duce less striking, and the 
wheat by no means so luxuriant ; the autumn crops, however, are not inferior 
to those in the eastern part, and rice and gram are extensively grown. 
Both tracts have a Large area occupied by groves and fruit-bearing trees. 
The Kinahai cuts up into ravines the villages on either bank to a distance 
varying from a quarter of a mile in the west of the parganah to a full mile 
in the east. Distinct from either of those main divisions is the tract over- 
hanging the Jumna, where there is a total absence of irrigation. The soil 
here is light and sandy, often stony, and composed in large part of hmkar 
nodules. A high cliff overliangs the river, and the laud behind it dips gently 
to the north. The face of the cliS is marked with great fissures aud ravines 
winding down to the river. 
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In general features, parganah Atharban resembb's the western tract of 
Karari just described. There is the same comparative absence of irrigation 
from wells, the same prevalence of jiuls, similar extensive rice and gram cul- 
tivation, and, except in the villages bordering the Jumna, a similar abundance 
of groves and fruit-trees. The soil is uniform, except in the vicinity of the 
Jumna. Two miles from that river, in the south-west of the parganah, the 
upper tableland slopes rapidly down till the basin of the Alwkva, j/iU is reached. 
A line drawn from Hinauta, on the Fatehpur boundary, to Bhagwatpur, north 
of Katri, indicates the course of the ridge that separates the upland from this 
lower tract. The difference between the characters of the upland and the low- 
land tracts is great. The latter is overrun with dAd/c jungle, and abounds with 
nilgai and antelope ; the soil is dark and friable, and irrigation from any 
source is difficult, ilasur here takes the place of gram. To the west of the basin 
of the AlwarayVif^ the land rises and overliaugs the Jumna at a great height. 
The villages here are cut up by ravines, the soil is full of kankar, and the sur- 
face of the country rolls in long shallow waves towards the jhil. To the east 
of basin, the country' resembles the tract bordering on the Jumna already des- 
cribed in the preceding paragraph. Conspicuous in this tract is the Pabhosa 
hill (565 feet high), the only hill in the Doab. 

Among the proprietors in parganah Karari, the Muhammadan element is 

strong. The three chief families are those of Mahawan, 
Landholders and tenants. . i n r> 

Asarh, and Kampur ; they occupy between them 16 

per cent, of the whole parganah, and pay' nearly one-fit’th of its entire revenue. 
They are all Saiyids. Atharban is a Edjpat parganah. In their own villages, 
the Rajputs themselves cultivate largely, or sublet their lands at high rates to 
men of the agricultural castes. In Karari the principal cultivators are Brah- 
mans, Lodhas, Chamars, Kunnis, Pads, and Ahirs ; and in Atharban, Rajputs, 
Brahmans, and Kurmis. 

For the fiscal history of the tahsil the reader is referred to the district 
memoir [Part III., pp. 95-106]. 

Manjhanpur-Pata. — Principal town in the tahsil just described, situated in 
parganah Karari ; distant 31 miles west from Allahabad. Latitu la 25^-3 ; 
longitude 81°-25'-12". Population (1681) 3,143 (1,597 females). It has an 
imperial post-office, a second-class police-station, and a tahsili school. Tlie 
market here is held on Monday's and Fridays. Traffic is carried on with Banda, 
Fatehpur, and Jaimpur, in grain, cloth, and cattle, the annual value of wliich is 
estimated at Rs. 5,000. The principal inhabitants are Banias and Musalmans 
cf the Shia sect. 
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The villages of Manjhanpur and Fata are aaited under Act XX. of 1856. During [881-82 
the house-tax thereby imposed, together vrith a balance of Rs. 108-1 4-6 from the preceding year, 
gave a total income of Bs. 878-0-7. The expenditure, which was chiefly on police (Rs. 365-5-4), 
public works (Rs. 20), and conservancy (Rs. 267), amounted to Rs. 788-8-1. The returns 
showed 728 house.s. of which 489 were assessed with the tax : the incidence being Re. 1-8-5 per 
house assesse 1, and Re. 0-3-7 per head of population. 

Mau-Aima. — Large town in pargauah Soraon ; distant 21 miles north 
from Allahabad, and 8 north-east from Soraon. Latitude 2.5°-41'-4.3" ; longi- 
tude 8 1°-57 '-50". By the census of 1881 the area was 1 24 acres, with a total po- 
pulation of 8.423 [4.417 females), giving a density of 67 to the acre. The Hindus 
numbered 3,796 (1 ,933 females), and Musalmans 4,627 (2,484 females). It has 
an imperial post office and a second-class police-station. The market here, held 
daily, has considerable traffic with Oudh and Jannpur, in grain, cloth, tobacco, 
ffur, and cotton. The estimated annual value of the trade is Rs. 18,000. This 
town was once celebrated for its cloth mamifactures, but they have been almost 
entirely driven out of the field by European fabrics. 

The waich and ward of the town is provided f >r by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 
I>uring 1881-82 the houBC-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Es 84-6-6 from the 
preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. l,l62-j-0. The expenditure, which was chiefly on 
police (Rs. 646-7-9), public works (Rs. 41-7-6), and conservancy (Es. 3T3'4-7), araounied to 
Rs. 1,077-7-10. The returns showed 1,256 houses, of which 500 were assessed with the tax : 
the incidence being Rs. 2-2-4 per house assessed, and Re 0-2-9 per bead of population. 

Meja (often also called Khairagarh, which is the name of the parganah 


Bonndaries, area, &c. 


conterminous with it). — L;.rgest tab'll! in the district, 
divided into the taliikas of Chaurasi, Manda, Daiya, 


Kohnrar, Barokhar, and Kharka. To the east of the tabs'll is the Mirzapur 
district, and southwards it stretches (iown to the Rewah territory ; while to 
the west and north the Tons and the Ganges separate it from parganahs Barah, 
Arail, and Kiwai of this district, and pargan.ih Bhadohi of the Mirzapur dis- 
trict. Its greatest length north and south is 32 miles, and its greatest breadth 
east and west 34 miles. l*he total area according to the latest official state- 
ment (1881) was 660 8 square miles, of which 363 7 w'ere cultivated, 112*6 cul- 
tivable, and 184 5 barren. The area paying Government revenue or quit- 
rent was 638 5 square miles (349’5 cultivated, 107'4 cultivable, 181’6 barren). 
The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent 
(including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates) was 
Rs. 2,97,745; or, with local rates and cesses, Es. 8,54,089. The amount of 
rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 5,64,796. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsU contained 581 inhabited vil- 


Fopulation 


lages: of which 266 had less than 200 inhabitants; 212 
between 200 and 500; 74 between 500 and 1,000; 
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23 between 1,000 and 2,000; 3 between 2,000 and 3,000; and 3 between 3,000 
and 5,000. There were no towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants. 
The total population was 192,205 {95,744 females), giving a density of 290 85 
to the square mile, but this varies immensely in different parts of the tahsil ; 
while the northern part is as thickly populated as any other tahsil of the dis- 
trict, the southern is almost uninhabited. Classified according to religion, 
there were 181,839 Hindus (90,595 females), 10,166 Musalmans (5,041 
females), 195 Jains (108 females), and 5 Christians (all males). 

The physical features of this tahsil are varied in the extreme. A range 

of low stone hills runs from Manda, on the Mirzapur 
Physical features. , ■ , tt- i .. 

or eastern border, through Meja and Kohrar, and 

along the Tons, almost to the Barah or western boundary of the tahsil. North 
of this range is a tract resembling the adjoining Kiwai and Arail lands. This 
consists of a central band of good level loam, while along the foot of the hills 
is a trough of clay soil, and along the banks of the rivers narrow strips of 
raviny land. Alluvial lands are found only at the confluence of the Ganges and 
Tons and north of Nahwai, where the former leaves the tahsil. This northern 
tract is densely populated and well cultivated. South of the range of hills, as 
far as the Belan, which runs almost parallel with the range at a distance of 
from 7 to 14 miles from it, the country is an enormous mar plain, studded with 
small isolated stone hills. The western portion of this tract is drained by the 
Lapar nadi into the Tons, and the eastern part by various small streams into 
the Belan. The chief characteristics of this middle tract are preponderance of 
mar clay and stony soils, absence of irrigation, and, owing to scantiness of popu- 
lation and the consequent inability of the inhabitants to cope with the spreading 
kans grass, large tracts of waste land. The portion of the tahsil south of the 
Belan is divided into two parts by a spur of the K.timurs. The part to the 
north-east of this spur is of the same type as the central tract just described. 
But in the western part, the population is denser, loam lauds take the place of 
mar, the tracts of waste and kdns disappear, and, though there is no irrigation, 
the crops are fine, owing to the fertilising power of the leafy deposits brought 
down by the drainage from the Kaimurs. 

The immense difference in the densities of population in the north and in the 
south of the tahsil is owing, not only to the barrenness of the land In the latter 
part, but also to the unhealthy climate. Fierce scorching winds sweep across 
the stone hills with great fury in the hot season, while in the rains the mar soil 
becomes a regular quagmire, and herding cattle in it induces the same sort of 
paralysis as in the Barah tahsil. 
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Fiscal history. 


The principal proprietary classes are Brahmans, Rajputs, Kurmis, and 
Landholders and ten- Musalmans; all these own more than 1,000 acres of 
land. The principal cultivating classes are, in the 
order of their importance. Brahmans, Rajputs, Ahirs, Kurmis, Kdchhis, Kewats, 
Kavaths, Musalmans, and Banias. The difference in the soil and the climate 
of the northern and southern portions of the tahsil affects not only the number, 
but also the condition of the tenantry. In the north, with good cdimate and 
soil, we find a dense population, ample command of manure and irrigation, high 
cultivation, and fairly well-to-do cultivators. In the south, on the other hand, 
the poorness of the soil necessitates frequent fallows ; irrigation is, as a rule, 
unobtainable, except in fiivoured spots ; holdings are large, crops scanty, cul- 
tivation slack, and the cultivators badly off. 

The earlier settlements of the tahsil were made with Lai Israj Sinh, 
who was nija of Manda at the cession. In l!5] 1, 
Israj Sinh mortgaged the whole tahsil to Moti 
Chand, a banker of Benares. On Israj Sink’s death, he was succeeded by 
his son, Rudr Partab Sinh, a minor. The Government revenue was then 
much in arrears, and the Board of Commis-'ioners took the property under 
direct management. In 1219 fasli (1811-12 A.D.) the revenue of the tahsil was 
raised to Rs 2,95,025, and from 122 > to 122 f fasli {A.D. 1812-13 to 1816-17) 
the demand was progressive, rising in the latter year to Rs. 3, ,38, GO!. The 
tahsil still continued under direct management, the raja being allowed 
Rs. 2,000 a month for bis maintenance. This plan was adhered to till the 
fourth settlement, «hen engagements were taken from Rudr Partab Sinh 
for Rs 3,38,725. Up to the end of this settlement there was no complaint of 
over-assessment; but the jaija, having become e.xtravagant to a degree, and hav- 
ing neglected bis large and valuable estates, was found hop I;ssly in debt when 
Mr. Montgomery began the fifth settlement in 1838. The history of the first 
year of this settlement was a long list of sales, farms, and attachment for arrears. 
In 1856 a thorough revision was ordered by G ivernment, but the Mutiny put a 
stop tc the work, and it was not concluded till 1880, when, as alreadv mentioned 
in Part III., large remissions bad to be made. These remissions amounted to — 
revenue, Rs. 34,721, or 10'5 per cent ; and mdnkana, Rs. 7,374, or 15-5 per cfmt. 
The effects of this salutary revision became at once apparent in the d{^crease of 
farms, and in the absence of attachments or sales for arrears. Of the current 
settlement full details are given in Part III., under Fiscal History. 

Meja. — The tahsili station of parganah Khairagarh; is a small village, 28 
miles south-east from Allahabad. Latitude 25°-8'-36" ; longitude 82°-9''-39", 
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Population (1881) 1,412 (6-')3 females). It has an imperial post-office, a first- 
class police-station, and a first-class branch dispensary (7,612 patients in 1882). 
Its importance is due to its position, almost in the centre of the tahsil, and con- 
nected with all parts of it by uumetalled roads. Here is a poorhouse main- 
tained by the charity of the local rajas for the wretched eripitles so frequently 
found about here [vide p. 132]. There is also a flue tank made as a famine 
work in 1878, and fed by a sacred spring at the foot of a temple, round about 
which a considerable fair is held once a year. 

Miohar — Village in parganali Karari : distant 20 miles west from Allah- 
abad, and 11 south-east from Manjiianpur-Paffi. Latitude 25°-24'-40" ; longi- 
tude 81°-32'-54". Population (188:) 2,869 (1.408 females). 

Mirzapur Chauhari. — Sm dl parganah, IHng to the north-east of par- 
ganah Soraon, and forming part of tah'il Sorain. It consi.sts of only 44 scat- 
tered villages, two or three of which adjoin the border of the Soraon parganah, 
two or three others adjoin that of the Sikandra p irganah, and the rest form a 
group entirely surrounded by Oudh territo'-y. The total area according to the 
latest official statement (1881) w.is 18 9 square miles, of which IU’5 were culti- 
vated, 1'9 cultivable, and 6 5 barren. The area paying Government revenue 
or quit-rent was 18 2 square miles (10 2 cultivated, 1'8 cultivable, 6'2 barren). 
The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (in- 
cluding, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates) was Rs. 23,754; 
or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 27,932. The amount of rent, including local 
cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 38,163. Population \^1881) 19,178 (9,745 
females). For further details see SorXon tahsTl. 

Mirzapur Chauhari.— Village in the parganah of the same name ; dis- 
tant 28 miles north-north-east from Allahabad, an 1 15 north-east from Soraon. 
Latitude 25°-47'-,80" ; longitude 82°-3'-20'L P-pulation (1881) 1,016 (519 
females). It is the parganah capital, aud has a local bazar, with an annual 
traffic of a value estimated at Rs. 2,300. The place is noted for its manufac- 
tures in wood. Elliot says in his Glossary (p. 325): — “ The taluka of Mir- 
zapur Chauhari was formerly in the parganah of Jalalfmr Bhilkar in Manik- 
pur, the rest of which sarktir is in Oudh. It has been included in Allahabad 
since the time of Madari Lai, douZ.” 

Mohanganj. — See Gohbi. 

Motiganj — See Allauabad citv. 

Mufti-ka-purwa or Pura Mufti.— Village in parganah Chail ; distant 11 
miles west-uorth-west from Allahabad. Latitude 25°-28'-49''' ; longitude 
81°-43'-3". Population (1881) 1,746 (914 females). There is an imperial 
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post-office here, and a first-class police-station. During the Mutiny, for a 
short time this place was the tahsili station for tahsil Chail, as it was then 
called. It is one of the cholera camping grounds of this district. 

Munshiganj. — Vide Handia village. 

Manshi-ka-pora.. — Village in parganah Jhiisi ; distant fire miles east from 
Allahabad, south of the Benares road. Latitude 25°-25'-S0''' ; longitude 
81°-58'-44". Population (1881) 2,267 (1,082 females). 

Mwatganj. — Small village in parganah Chail ; distant 21 miles west 
from Allahabad. Latitude 25°-32'-55''' ; longitmle 81°-35'-32^''. Population 
(1881) 990 (440 females). There is an imperial post-office here, and a third- 
class police-station. The bA/sar is pretty well frequented by travellers down 
the Grand Trunk Road to Allahabad. 

Nahwai. — Small village on an unmetalled road in parganah Khairagarh j 
distant, by rail, 34 miles south from Allahabad, and 8 east, as the crow flies, 
from Meja. Latitude 25°-9''-46''^; longitude 82°-16'-55'''. Population (1881) 
551 (278 females). It is noticeable only as being a railway station of the East 
Indian Railway. 

Nami. — Village in tahsil Karchhana ; distant four miles south from Allah- 
abad, and 10 miles north-west from Karchhana. Latitude 25“-22'-42''' ; lon- 
gitude 81°-54'-25". Population (1881) 554 (278 females). The station of 
the East Indian Railway which bears this name is situated over a mile away to 
the north, in the village of Chaka, where are also situated the Naini imperial 
post-office and the Naini third-class police-station. The Naini Central Jail is 
some little distance to the north-east of the railway station, and constitutes a 
village by itself, called Arazi Jailkhana. 

Nara. — Village in parganah Kara ; distant 37 miles west from Allahabad, 
and 7 south from Sirathu. ^ Latitude 25‘’-3l'-50" ; longitude 81°-18'-55". 
Population (1881) 2,338 (1,298 females). The local bazar has an estimated 
annual traffic of Rs. 1,000. 

Nawabganj. — Westernmost of the trans-Gangetic parganahs of the dis- 
trict, forming with parganahs Soraon and Mirzapur Chauhari the tahsil of 
Soraon. It is bounded on the west and north by the Partabgarh district of 
Oudh ; on the east by the Soraon parganah ; and on the south by the Ganges, 
which divides it from parganah Chail. Its greatest length east and west is 
about 16 miles, and its average breadth about 65 miles. The total area accord- 
ing to the latest official statement ,1881) was 87'3 square miles, of which 55’3 
were cultivated, 15’2 cultivable, and 16‘8 barren, all paying Government reve- 
nue or quit-rent. The amount of this payment (including, where such exists, 
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water-advantage, but not water-rates) was Es. 1,04,373 ; or, with local rates 
and cesses, Es. 1,22,117. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by 
cultivators was Es. 1,59,355. The total population in 1881 was 67,634 (34,282 
females). For a description of the physical features, &c., of the parganah, see 
SoeXoN TAHSfL. 


Nawabganj. — An old village in tahsil Soiaon ; distant 121- miles 
north-west from Allahabad, and 8 west-south-west from Soraon. Latitude 
25°-S4''-l'"; longitude 81°-46'-54'''. Population (1881) 1,485 (769 females). 
It is a parganah capital ; and contains an imperial post-office and a third-class 
police-station. “ The parganah of Singraur received its new name of Nawah- 
ganj from Nawab Mansur ’Ali Khan, ■who built a ganj and town near Singraur, 
which he established as the chief station of the parganah.” — [Elliot’s Glossary, 
p. 324.] 

Fabhosa. — Small village in parganah Atharban ; distant 32 miles west- 
south-west from Allahabad, and 12 south from Manjhanpur-Pata. Popu- 
lation (1881) 739 (377 females). There is a stony hill here, 565 feet high, 
on which has been erected a temple in honor of Parasnath ; also a pillar 
of the Great Trigonometrical Survey. Latitude 25°-21'-17’32" ; longi- 
tude 81°-21'.35'58''L 

Pachchhim Sanra. — Village in parganah Atbarban ; distant 31 miles west 
from Allahabad, and 8 south-south-west from Manjhanpur-Pata. Lati- 
tude 25-°25''-42" ; longitude 81°-20'-52". Population (1881) 1,554 (731 
females). It is a parganah capital, and has a district post-office and a second- 
class police-statiou. The place is infested -with monkeys. The inhabitants are 
principally Brahmans and Kshatris. 

Panasa. — Village in parganah Arail ; situated amid ravines at the junc- 
tion of the Tons with the Ganges ; distant 19 miles south-east from Allahabad, 
and 7 east from Karchhana. Latitude 25°-16''-20'' ; longitu le 82°-5'-32'^. 
Population (1881) 2,803 (1,371 females). The principal inhabitants are Pande 
Brahmans, who claim descent from a devotee named Pawan Pande, who is said 
to have founded the to'wn about 1,000 years ago. There can be no doubt that 
it is an old place. It contains a police outpost and a halkabandi school. Com- 
munication with Sirsa is kept up by a ferry over the Tons. 

Phaphamau — Vide Allahabad civil station. 

Phiilpur. — A trans-Gangetic tahsil of the district, including the parganahs 


Boundaries, area, &c. 


of Sikandra and Jhusi. It is bounded on the north 
by the Partabgarh and Jaunpur districts; on the east 
by tahsil Handia ; on the south and south-west by the Ganges, which separates it 
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from talisils Karclihana and Allahabad ; and on the west by tahsil Sor^on. Its 
greatest length north and south is about 29 miles, and its greatest width only 
about 16 miles. The total area according to the latest official statement (1881) 
was 285'5 sf[uare miles, of which 160'8 were cultivated, 38'5 cultivable, and 86’2 
barren. The area paying Government revenue or qui^-rent was 284’9 square miles 
(160-3 cultivated, SS'o cultivable, 861 barren). The amount of payment to 
Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, 
water-advantage, but not water-rates) was Rs. 2,97,403 ; or, with local rates 
and cesses, Rs. 3,48,030. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by 
cultivators was Rs. 4,77,589. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 488 inhabited vil- 
lages : of which 205 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 

Population. between 200 and 500 ; 71 between 500 and 1,000 ; 

20 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 4 between 2,000 arid 3,000 ; 1 between 3,000 
and 5,000 ; and one, Cliak Kasim ahas Phi'ilpur (8,025), more than 5,000. 
The total population was 173,001 (86,780 feinalo), giving a density of 605-9 to 
the square mile. Classided according to religion, there were 151,618 Hindus 
(75,850 females), 21,378 Musalmans (10,930 females), and 5 Cliri.stians (all 
males). 

The chief physical feature of the Sikandra parganah is the net-work of jMls, 
which lie spread over all the eastern and northern 
part of it. Some of these j/n'ls always contain water 
and cover as much as two or three square miles. The largest is the 
Maildhan jhit, to the north of Phulpur ; it forms the source of the Barna, 
-which falls into the Ganges north of the city of Benares. The drainage 
of this part of the parganah is eastward ; but the fall of the country in that 
direction is verv gentle, sand the outlets are small, the result being that in years 
of heavy rain the jhils flc)od all the country round. In this tract water is found 
at a depth of only 15 or^ 20 feet, and it rises much higher in years of heavy 
rain, tjsar plains, are common, there is a predominance of clay in the soil, 
rice is largely grown, and much land bears a double crop. Even in the driest 
years there is always water in the wells. Tiie above description covers the 
main portion of the Sikandra parganah ou the eastern and northern sides. The 
-western part possess a somewhat different character. In the north-west lies a 
small o-roup of jhils the drainage of which flows southwards instead of east- 
wards, into the Manseta nadi. The course of this stream affects the character of 
the country for about two miles on each side of it. Below Sikandra its course 
in this parganah is fringed with deep ravines. The drainage being thus carried 
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off more quickly, there are no largo jMls in this tract, and comparatively little 
rfsar. Rice covers only a moderate area, the soil is of a lighter quality, and irri- 
gation is effected mostly from wells. 

The physical features of parganah Jlmsi are, owing to its position on the 
Ganges, various, and difficult to describe. The Ganges, where it bounds the 
parganah, runs for the greater part of its course close under the high bank of 
the upland, and consequently there is no kachhdr land. Just above the town of 
Jhusi, were the Manseta nacli, mentioned in the preceding paragraph, joins the 
Ganges, there is a considerable tract of lowland, of a loose unstable character, 
and liable to change as the river changes its course. In the extreme south 
of the parganah here is also a tract of fertile lowland, about six miles 
long by four miles broad at the broadest part, and still subject to partial 
inundation in years of flood. In the bed of the Ganges opposite the western side 
of this tract, there is a large sandv island, some three miles loner and two miles 
broad. This lies between, two channels of the river, and is of a very unstabla 
character, its main features changing every year by the action of the river. 
Behind the old high bank of the Ganges, there is a strip of sandy uneven land, 
varying in width from one to two miles. In parts it is only gently uneven, in 
parts intersected by deep ravines, and at one point on the western side broken 
by a curious depression that probably has been formed by some ancient break 
of the river. Behind this strip of sand lies the level upland, which forms the 
main portion of the parganah. The soil of this tract is generally a light sandy 
loam ; the north-east portion possesses some fair-sized jhils, and the land 
approximates in quality to the adjoining portions of parganahs Sikaudra and 
Mali, irrigation being effected almost entirely from tanks and jhils, and H.sar 
patches being frequent. Water in the Jliiisi upland is generally found at a depth 
of about 40 feet, except near the high bank, where it lies at 50 or 60 feet. 
Earthen wells, however, are nowhere very secure, and irrigation is chiefly 
carried on from jhils and tanks. 

Prior to the penultimate settlement, the villages of this tahsil were grouped 
Landholders and ten- estates, popularly known as talukas, the 

chief proprietors being large families of Rajputs and 
Saiyids, with a few smaller ones of Shaikhs, Brahmans, and Kayaths. The 
estates had begun to be split up by partition before the penultimate settlement, 
and the process went on more rapidly after it. This disintegration, due princi- 
pally to the want of cohesion in the village communities, was accompanied also 
by transfers of rights. The principal purchasers are selt-made men, nz., money- 
lenders and others. The chief cultivating castes in the tahsil are Kurmis, 
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Brahmans, and Rajputs; next in number come Ahirs, then Kachhfs, then others ; 
Mnhammadan cultivators are few. The Kurmis, Ahirs, and other low-caste 
cultivators are all highly industrious ; but they are for the most part rack- 
rented, and live with the smallest possible margin of comfort. 

For the fiscal history of the tahsil the reader must be referred to the 
district memoir [Part III., pp. 93-106], as there is nothing special to note 
about it. 

Phulpur. — Chief town in tahsil just described, and in parganah Sikandra; 
distant 18 miles north-east from Allahabad, on the metalled road rnnning 
from Jhusi ghat on the Grand Trunk Road (near Allahabad) to Jannpnr. Lati- 
tude 25°-32'-55" ; longitude 82°-8'-15.''' By the census of 1881 the area was 
174 acres, with a total population of 8,025 (4,017 females), giving a density of 
46 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 5,185 (2,584 females), and Musalmans 
2,840 (1,433 females). It has a first-class police-station, an imperial post-ofiice, 
and a second-class branch dispensary (8,235 patients in 1882). Tradition de- 
rives its name from Shaikh Phul, who is alleged to have founded the town 300 
years ago. It is the centre of a considerable trade in grain, cloth, cotton, 
metal vessels, &c.; the annual value of this traffic being estimated at Rs. 13,000. 
Mr. Porter, the settlement officer, remarks : — “ There used to be a large trade 
in cotton and sugar in this town. The sugar trade has now almost died out. 
Native and stamped cloths of local manufacture are still sold to some extent.” 
In the neighbourhood are some large y7u7s or ponds, the largest being knovvn as 
the Mailahan _jA!7, about three miles to the north-east of the town, and covering 
upwards of three square miles in extent. It is, as already mentioned in the 
notice of tahsil Phulpur, the source of the river Barna, which flows eastward 
into the Ganges at Benares. 

The watch and ward oi the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 
During 1 S 81-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, minus a deficit of Re 1-13-1 1 from tlie preceding 
year, gave a total income Rs. 1,433-11-3. The expenditure, which was chiefly on police 
(Rs. 805-9-4) aud conservancy (Rs. 461-7-11), amounted to Rs. 1,110-12-9. The returns showed 
2,381 houses, of which 1,047 were assessed with the tax ; the incidence being Re. 1-3-9 per house 
assessed, and Re. 0-2-4 per head of population. 

Plirab Sarira. — Large village in parganah Atharban ; distant Similes 
west of Allahabad, and 8 south of Manjbanpur-Pata. Latitude 25°-25''-32"; 
longitude 81°-21'-30". Population (1881) 2,939 (1,413 females). It aud Pach- 
chhim Sarira practically form one village. 

Pura Mufti— Fide MuriT-KA-PuBwA, 

Ramnagar. — Village in parganah Khairagarh, on an un metalled road ; 
distant 27 miles south-east from Allahabad, and 9 north from Meja. Latitude 
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25°-15'-2-5'^j longitude 82°-9'-26'2". Population (1881) 2,064 (1,021 females). 
It has a village school. 

Saini.— See SieAthu. 

Sai3dd Sarawan. —Village in parganah Chail, divided by the East Indian 
Railway, and south of the Grand Trunk Road ; distant 15 miles west from 
Allahabad, and two miles west from the Manauri railway station. Latitude 
25°-28'-48"; longitude 81°-40'-34". Population (1881) 3,036 (1,650 females). 
It contains an excellent tahsili school. The local bazar has an annual traffic of a 
value estimated at Rs. 1,200. The principal inhabitants are Shaikh zamindars. 

Sarai ’Akil. — Towm in parganah Cbail, distant 20 miles west-south-west 
from Allahabad : deriving its name from ’Xkil Muhammad, a saint whose tomb 
is shown there. Latitude 25°-22'-43" ; longitude 81°-3o'-l5". Population 
(1881) 2,823 (1,302 females). It has an imperial post-office, a first-class 
police-station, and a halkabandi school. It is celebrated for its ThatJierax^ 
whose brass-work and metal ornaments are well known. An annual festival, 
called the R^m Lila (c/. Monier Williams’ ‘ Indian Wisdom,’ p. 367), is held 
here in the beginning of October, and is attended by as many as 15,000 people. 
The markets held on Tuesdays and Saturdays are attended by Banda traders 
in grain, cloth, metal vessels, and skins. The value of this traffic annually is 
estimated at Rs. 14,000. 

During 1881.82 the house-tax imposed under Act XX. of 1856, together with a halanee of 
Be. 109-4-6 from the preceding year, save a total income of Ks. 684-12-3. The expenditure, 
which was chiefly oii police (.Bs. 291), public works (Rs. 64), aud eonserva’iey (Rs. 108), 
amounted to Rs. 670-1 1-6. The returns showed 603 houses, of which 3-2 were assessed with 
the tax : the inciJenoe being Ke. 1-1 1-8 per house assessed, and Re. 0-3- i per head of popula- 
tion. 

Sarai Mamrez. — Village in parganah Mah ; distant 28 miles east from 
Allahabad, and 10 north from Handia. Latitude 25°-29'^-24'4"; longitude 
82°-15'-38". Population (1881) 708 (369 femalei). It has a district post- 
office and a third-class police-station. 

Saonrai Buzurg. — •Village in parganah Kara ; distant 41 miles west- 
north- west from Allahabad, and 5 north from Sira thu. Latitude 25°-43''-13"^; 
longitude 81°-22^-17'''. Population (1881) 2,403 (1,244 females). 

Shahzadpur. — Large village on the banks of the Gauges, about a mile 
north of the Grand Trunk Road, in parganah Kara ; distant 33 miles west- 
north-west from Allahabad, and 6 east from Sirathu. Latitude 25°-39'-13'55"; 
longitude 81°-27'-0’21". Population (1881) 3,496 (1,754 females). It is a 
station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, aud has an imperial post-office. 
There is a boat-ferry here which plies across the river all the year round, 
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except when it is fordable during the hot weather. The market has traffic 
with Oudh, Cawiipore, and other places, principally in grain and cloth, to the 
annual amount of Rs. 7,00'l Mr. Porter, the settlement officer, writes : — 
“ This town was once famous for its stamped cloth; and there was a large 
trade here in saltpetre ; both have declined.” The competition of the Eng- 
lish market has been instrumental in bringing about this result. Shahzadpur 
was no doubt in former times a flourishing town, but it is rapidly decaying. 
The population even since last census has considerablv decreased. 

The watch and ward of the town is pr.wided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. Dur- 
ing 1881-8-2 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Ks. 138-6-0 from the 
preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 8-22-1I-9. The expenditure, which was chiefly on 
police (Rs 385-16-4), public works (Rs. 19), and con.serrancy (lls. 180 ), amounted to Rs. 
669-15-6. The returns showed 893 houses, of which 447 were assessed with the tax ; the inci- 
dence being Rs. 1-8-5 per house assessed, and Re. C-2-8 per head of pnpulatiim. 

Shiurajpur. — Small village on tlie outskiits of talisil Barah ; distant 26 
miles south-south-west from Allahabad, and eight miles south-west from Barah, 
with which it is connected by an unmetal'ed road. Latitude 25°-ll'-60'’'; lon- 
gitude 81°-39^-17'". Population (1881) 477 (243 females). It has an imperial 
post-office and a third-class police-station. There is a railway station of the 
East Indian Railway of the same name about one mile south of the village 
itself. Close to this place are some stone quarries. At Sbankargarh, which 
adjoins Shiunljpur, is a market, which was formed by the Barah raja a few 
years ago, and is inerea.sing annually. The value of the yearly traffic 
is estimated as Rs. 4,000. Shiurdjpur is one of the cholera campin® 
grounds of the district. 

Sikandra.— Northern parganah of tahsil Phulpnr. It is bounded on the 
north by the Partabgarh district of Oudli ; and on the other three sides by par- 
ganahs of this district, viz., by Mah on tbe east, by Jhusi on the south, and by 
Soraon on the west. In sljape it is, roughly sjieaking, a square, measuring 
nearly 13 miles each way. The total area according to the latest official state- 
ment (1881) was 167-3 square miles, of which 89-6 were cultivated, 17-8 culti- 
vable, and 59-9 barren. The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent 
was 166-7 square miles (89-1 cultivated, 17-8 cultivable, 59 8 barren). The 
amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (includ- 
ing, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates) was Rs. 1,58 699- 
or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 1,85,867. Tbe amount of rent, i^duding 
local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 2,72,930. The total population at the 
last census (1881) was 104,469 (52,277 females). For a description of the 
physical features, &c., of the parganah, see PhiJlpub tahsTl. 
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Boundaries, area, See. 


Sikandra. — Village in parganah Sikandra ; distant 26 miles north-east 
from Allahabad, and eight west from Phiilpur. Latitude 25‘’-35''-15’6" ; 
longitude 82'^-!' -61". Population (1881) 2,005 (1,074 females). It has an 
imperial post-office and a third-class police-station. About a mile off, in a 
north-westerly direction, is the small village of Malipur, in which is the tomb 
of Saiyid Salar Mas’ui Ghazi. A Muhammadan fair is held here every year 
in the month of May, attended by 50,000 pilgrims. 

Singraur. — Village in parganah Nawabganj ; distant 18 miles north-west 
from Allahabad. Population (1881) 1,723 (887 females), 'this is one of the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey stations. Latitude 25‘^-35'-3'56" ; longitude 
81°-41'-10-61". Vide Antiquities, ante pp. 68-69. 

Sirathu. — North-uestei u tahsil of the district, conterminous with parga- 
nah Kara. It is bounded on the north by the Ganges, 
which separates it from Oudli; on the east by the Allah- 
abbd tahsil; on the south by tahsil Manjhanpur ; and on the west by the Fa- 
tehpur district. The total area aceording to the latest official statement (1881) 
was 2.36'5 square miles, of which ISOffi were cultivated, 42'5 cultivable, and 
54'4 barren. The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 230 
square miles (13GT cultivated, 41'3 cultivable, 52’6 barren). The amount of 
payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit- rent (including, where 
such exists, water-alvantaga, but not water-rates) was Rs. 2,01,950 ; or, with 
local rates and cesses, Rs. 2,40,725. The amount of rent, including local 
cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 3,30,979. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 252 inhabited 
villages: of which 85 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 80 
between 200 and 500 ; 60 between 500 and 1,000; 21 
betw'een 1,000 and 2,000; 4 between 2.000 and 3,000 ; one between 3,000 and 
5,000 ; and one, Kara (5,080), more than 5,000. The total population was 
123,386 (61,^58 females), giving a density of 522 to the square mile. Classi- 
fied according to religion, there were 104,450 Hindus (51,809 females), 18,935 
Musalmans (9,819 females), and one Christian (male). 

The alluvial plain along the Ganges and the main uplands are the two 
principal features of the tahsil. From Koh in the east 
to Shahzadpiir the upland ridge runs at a distance 
varying from one and a half to a quarter of a mile from the Ganges. A rich 
and highly cultivated alluvial tract, sloping gently towards the Ganges, lies at the 
foot of this ridge. In this alluvial tract water lies close to the surface, cultiva- 
tioa is easy, and the spring crops rich. To the north-west of the tahsil, above 
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Kara, lies a similar bat smaller and less fertile tract. The Sasur-Khaderi nadi 
runs through the tahsil from north-west to south-east, where, for a short dis- 
tance, it forms the boundary between this tahsil and parganah Karari. Between 
the upland ridge abovementioned and this stream, from the Allahabad tahsil 
boundary as far as the Sirathu railway station, is a tract of country fairly irri- 
gated by wells and with soil of an average quality. A small group of sandy 
villages, cut up more or less by ravines, lie along the high bank of the Ganges 
between Shahzadpur and Kara ; there is very little irrigation in these villages, 
and rents are low. Coming to Sirathu, we find, between it and Kara, a cluster 
of small estates, lapsed revenue-free patches; many of these are marked by ex- 
tensive garden and opium cultivation, high rents, and thiok population. Beyond 
Sirathu and Kara to the north, the country resembles the central circle, but is 
more fertile and more highly rented. To the south of the Sasur-Khaderi, there 
are numerous jldls and tanks, but well irrigation is scarce. Rice and gram are 
extensively grown here, and the wheat and barley crops are also fair. A small 
group of villages in the extreme south-east of the tahsil is the only other no- 
ticeable feature ; these villages are so much cut up by the ravines of the Sasur- 
Khaderi, as to form a distinct tract by themselves. Groves abound throughout 
the tahsil, and form a valuable property. 

The revenue- paying tenures, as classified at the last settlement, were as fol- 
lows : — mminddri, 62‘4 per cent. ; pattiddri, 31’2 per 
Landlords and tenants. , , . , , , « - m, . 

cent. ; ohaiyaehara, o’O per cent. Ihe proprietors were. 

principally Shaikhs, Brahmans, Kayaths, Rajputs, Khatris, Pathans, aud Banias. 
The principal cultivating bodies were, in the order of their numerical impor- 
tance, Murais, Brahmans, Ahirs, Kurmfs, Shaikhs, Pasis, Lodhas, Rajputs, and 
Chamars. The present proprietors, being mostly auction-purchasers, do not 
exert much influence ovqr the cultivators, many of whom, indeed, have much 
more influence than the proprietors to whom they pay rent. The rent-rate is, 
consequently, very considerably keiit down in this tahsil. 

For the fiscal history of this tahsil the reader is, in order to avoid repeti- 


liscal history. 


tion, referred to the district memoir. A reference to the 
table on page 3 will also show him that parganah Kara, 


which constitutes the present tahsil, includes both Haveli Kara and Baldah 


Kara, which were separate parganahs in Akbar’s time. 


SirEthu. — The tahsili station of the tahsil just described ; is situated about 


a mile south of the Grand Trunk Road in parganah Kara, and distant 3S miles 


west-north-west from Allahabad. Latitude 25°-39'-10"; longitude 8l°-22'-0"'. 
Populatiou (1881) 1,711 (811 females). It has au imperial post-oflBce; and at 
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Saini, which adjoins Sirathu on the north, is a first-class police-station. It is 
also a railway station of the East Indian Railway. 

Sirsa. — A flourishing town on the south bank of the Ganges, in parganah 
Khairagarh ; distant 26 miles south-east from Allahabad, and eight north from 
Meja, with which it is connected by a road of which the first three miles are 
metalled. Latitude 25“-14'-48"; longitude 82°-8'-22'’'. Population (1881) 
3,442 (1,750 females)). It has a third-class police-station and a tahsili school. 
There is a boat ferry service between this place and Usmanpur on the opposite 
shore in Handia tahsil. The “ Sirsa Road” station of the East Indian Railway 
is three miles south of Sirsa itself in the village of Soraon Pati, where also are 
situated the opium godown and the imperial post-office, there being only a 
pillar post in Sirsa itself. The market here is the largest in the district, except 
those in Allahabad city. The annual value of the traffic at the time of the settle- 
ment (1878) was estimated at Rs. 1,05,000, and it has greatly increased since 
then. The chief articles of export are linseed and food grains, and are mostly 
taken down to Lower Bengal, some even going as far as Calcutta. 

The watch and ward of the town is provided for bj taxation under Act XX. of 1856. Duringr 
1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Ba. 111-7-0 from the preceding 
year, gave a total income of Ra. 922-15-3. The expenditure, which was chiefly on police 
(Bs. 436-13-4), public works (Es. 85), and conservancy (Rs. 108), amounted to Bs. 723-4-3. The 
returns showed 755 houses, of which 348 were as.scssed with the tax : the incidence being Bs. 2-6-8 
per house assessed, and Be. 0-4-6 per head of population. 


Boundaries, area, &c. 


Siwaith.— Village in parganah Soraon ; distantnine miles north from Allah- 
abad, and 2 south from Sotaou. Latitude 25°-34'-44"; longitude 81°-55'-19". 
Population (1881) 2,696 (1,411 females). The local b^ar here has an annual 
traffic of a value estimated at Rs. 3,900. 

Soraon. — Westernmost of the three trans-Gangetic tahsfls of the district, 
including the parganahs of Nawabganj, Soraon, and 
Mirzapur Chauhari. It is bounded on the north and 
west by Oudh ; on the east by the Phiilpur tahsil ; and on the south by the 
Ganges, separating it from tahsil Allahabad. The small island-like group of 
villages beyond the Oudh frontier, containing nearly the whole of parganah 
Mirzapur Chauhari, forms the chief peculiarity in the configuration of the 
tahsil. The total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 
245 ’2 square miles, of which 149'9 were cultivated, 34‘9 cultivable, and 604 
barren. The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 243'3 square 
miles (148’8 cultivated, 34’8 cultivable, 59 7 barren). The amount of payment 
to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such 
exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates) was Rs. 2,98,866; or, with local 
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rates and cesses, Rs. 3,50,056. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid 
by cultivators was Es. 4,77,863. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 432 inhabited vil- 
lages : of which 154 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 

Population. between 200 and 500j 88 between 500 and 1,000; 

29 between 1,000 and 2,000; and five between 2,00 J and 3,000. There were no 
villages with a population between 3,000 and 5,000, and the only town contain- 
ing more than 5,000 inhabitants was Mau-Aima (8,423). The total population 
was 184,894 (94,027 females), giving a density of 734 to the square mile. 
Classified according to religion, there were 157,768 Hindus (79,869 females), 
27,111 Musalmans (14,153 females), and 15 Christians (five females). 

The tahsil, owing to its position on the Ganges, has its southern side cut 
into deep, wide bays of lowlying land, with high pro- 

X Ai^SlCftl X6&tUr€S< ^ ^ 

montories between the bays jutting out towards thfl 
stream. Thus, upland and lowland alternate throughout the length of the south 
side of the tahsil. Where the upland reaches up to the river, it is comparatively 
little broken by ravines, and generally rises abruptly. The lowlands along the 
bank of the river are far from being uniform in quality ; but, on the whole, the 
good land decidedly predominates over the poor. Leaving out of sight this 
broken land, the upland in parganah Nawabganj is of nearly uniform quality. 
The soil, though light, is not weak, and is capable of being worked up to a high 
pitch of productiveness. Water is plentiful at a depth of 30 or 40 feet ; and 
earthen wells will stand for years, unless an excessive rainy season destroys 
them by raising the water-level up to the stratum of sandy subsoil. The soil is 
best suited for spring crops, but a fair proportion of sugarcane, rice, and indigo 
is also grown. The upland^of parganah Soraon is not quite level. The southern 
part of it drains southward into the Ganges, the eastern part eastward into the 
Manseta nadi (mentioned in the article on Phulpur tahsil), and the north- 
western part north-eastward into a stream in the Partabgarh district. The main 
body of the upland to the north and east is a tract of remarkable richness. Its 
chief feature is the network of jhils by which it is overspread. Three of these 
always contain water: the Semra^'M, which in the cold season measures two and 
a half miles long by one mile broad, and in the rainy season floods all the country 
round ; the Raya_/A{^, near the middle of the parganah; and the MaxLjhil, which 
lies partly in Oudh territory. W ater is ordinarily found at a depth of 20 feet from 
the surface. Small isar plains are common ; clay predominates in the soil ; rice is 
largely grown ; sugarcane thrives ; and a large area bears a double crop. The 
upland to the west and south differs from this tract in possessing lighter soil 
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and fewer jldls; but it also is of a hi^h character. Water in its northern 
parts is found at 35 or 30 feet, and in its southern parts at 30 or 40 feet ; and 
earthen wells stand well, except in the pillages to the north. Bice and sugar- 
cane are, however, less largely grown than in the other tract ; but a fair pro- 
portion of indigo is produced, and the rabi crops are generally better than 
there, the wheat of Gaori being noted all over the district. 

Parganah Mirzapur Chauhari, in character, resembles the best parts of 
Soraon. Water, both in wells and tanks, is so plentiful that about 93 per cent, 
of the cultivated area is irrigated, and the water in the main group of villages 
in Oudh territory is so near the surface that it can be drawn up by the dhenkli. 
The soil is extremely fertile ; a large proportion of sugarcane is grown ; and the 
land is thoroughly well worked. As to population, Mirzapur Chauhari is well 
known as the most densely populated parganah in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces ; the cause of this density is doubtless that the position of the parganah 
made it a home for refugees from Oudh when the latter was under native rule. 

When parganah Nawabganj was under native rule, its principal land- 
holders were Bais Rajputs, who held more than half 
the whole number of villages. Shortly before the cession, 
some of them were ousted by a branch of the family of Chatarsal Brahmans, 
that at that time held the greater part of Soraon-. At the last settlement, out of 
a total of 218 mahdls in Nawabganj, Brahmans held 63, Rajputs 57, and 
Shaikhs 35, the rest being held by Europeans, money-lenders, Saiyids, Kayaths, 
&c. In Soraon the principal proprietors were Brahmans and Shaikhs ; they 
held 145 and 73 mahdls respectively, out of a total of 302 ni'zh ils ; while the 
remainder were held by Kayaths, money-lenders, Saiyids, Rajputs, &c. The 
chief proprietors of Mirzapur Chauhari at the last settlement were, as in 
Nawabganj and Soraon, Chatarsal Brahmans. They held 36, or more than half 
the total number of mahdls (67), and Kayaths held 21, or nearly a third of the 
number. 

The principal cultivators in the tahsil are Kurmis and Brahmans ; Ahi'rs 
come next ; and the remainder consist of Rajputs, 
Kachhis, Shaikhs, &c. As regards their condition and 
the margin of comfort with which they live, they are here, owing to the pre- 
dominance of old proprietors and the lightness of the revenue, better off than 
in the adjoining tahsil of Phiilpur. 

There is nothing special to note in the fiscal history of this tahsil, and 
snflSoient has already been said about it in the district memoir [Part III., 
pp. 95-106]. 


Cultivators. 
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Soraon,— Parganah of tahsil just described, extending northwards from 
the Ganges from a point due north of the city of Allahabad. It is bounded 
on the east by parganah Sikandra ; on the north and part of the west side 
by the Partabgarh district ; on the rest of the west side by parganah Nawab- 
ganj ; and on the south by the Ganges, Its average length north and south 
is about 16 mites, and its average breadth about nine mites. The total area 
according to the latest official statement (1881) was 139'0 square miles, of 
which 84'1 were cultivated, 17‘8 cultivable, and 37’1 barren. The area paying 
Government revenue or quit-rent was 137*8 square miles (83 3 cultivated, 
17*8 cultivable, 36*7 barren). The amount of payment to Government, whether 
land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, but 
not water-rates) was Rs. 1,70,739 ; or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 2,00,007. 
The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 2,80,345, 
The number of inhabitants in 1881 was 98,082 (50,000 females). For further 
details, see SoeAon tahsTl. 

Soraon. — The tabs ili station of the tahsil of the same name; 13 miles 
north from Allahabad, on the 86th mile of the Fyzabad road. Lati- 
tude 25°-36'-17" ; longitude 81°-53'-33". Population (1881) 1,665 (780 
females). It has. an imperial post-office, a first-class police-station, and a 
tahsili school, 

Tikri. — Town, including Pandra and Ismailganj, in parganah Soraon ; 
distant 8^ miles north from Allahabad, and 4 south-south-east from Soraon. 
Latitude 25°-34'-0" ; longitude 81'’-59'-28'''. Population (1881) 2,224 (1,096 
females). In Pandra there is a well-known temple to Mahadeo, in honor of 
whom a religious fair is held every year at the end of February. 

The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 
During 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Bs. 67-4-8 from the 
preceding year, gave a total income of Ks, 871-4-11. The expenditure, which was chiefly 
on police (Bs. 434-8-0), public works (Es. 85), and conservancy (Rs. 144), amounted to 
Es. 775-2-3. The returns showed 477 houses, of which 347 were assessed with the tax : the 
incidence being Es. 2-5-3 i>er house assessed, and Re. 0 - 6-2 per head of popolation. 

Umaxpur Niwan. — ^Village iu parganah Chail ; distant four miles west from 
Allahabad, adjoining the cantonments there. Latitude 25°-27'-15" ; longi- 
tude 81''-49-36". Population (1881) 4,971 (2,482 females). The village 
lands reach down to the Ganges, where every year in the month of August 
there is a small religious fair held. It contains the cantonment cemetery for 
Europeans. 
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PREFACE TO PATEKPUR 


The iuformation contaiued in this notice has been maiuiy 
derived from Mr. A. B. Patterson’s Settlement and Rent-rate Re- 
ports. Obligations are also due to the standard works of Sir Henry 
Elliot and the Rev. M. Sherring, to Mr. C. W. Kinloch’s “ Statisti- 
cal Report of the District of Fatehpur,” and to those whose names 
are mentioned in the footnote on page 1. Mr. C. W. Mellor, the 
Collector, has given every assistance in the passage of the volume 
through the Press. 


Fyzabad : 
12/A Marchy 1884. 
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J. P. H. 
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PART I. 

GEOGRAPHICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. 


Fatehpdb,^ a district of the Allahabad division, lies in the lower part of 
the Doab between the districts of Cawnpore and Allaha- 
bad. Its extreme northern point is 26°-16'-31*', and 
its most southern point 25°-26'-18" north latitude ; its western and eastern 


Boundaries, area, &c. 


^ The materials for thi» memoir have been found chiefly in the StaUstieal Account of 
Fatehpur compiled bj Mr. Kinloch in 1852, the SettUment Report of Mr. rnttersoD, the 
Memoir on Fatehpur by Mr. Tapp, and notes by Mr. Macmillan and Mr. t^unuett. 

If 
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limits reach 80'’-16'-15'^ and 81°-22'-36'^ east longitude respectively. It is 
bounded on the north by the Ganges, separating it from Oudh ; and on the 
south by the Jumna, which separates it from the Hainirpur and Banda districts ; 
while parganahs Ghatampur and Sarh Salempur of the Cawnpore district, and 
parganabs Atharban and Kara of Allahabad, form its western and eastern bound- 
aries. Its average length is 65 miles, and its average breadth 2.5 miles. In 
shape it is an irregular parallelogram, having for its sides the two rivers Ganges 
and Jumna and the boundaries of the districts of Cawnpore and Allahabad. 
By the recent survey, it contains an area of 1,631‘3 square miles ; and according 
to the census of 1881, its total population is 683,745, or 417’29 to the square 
mile. But further details of both population and area will be found in Part IIL 
of this notice. 

For purposes of general and fiscal administration, the district is divided 
Administratire sab-diri- ™to six tahslls, or sub-colleetorates, and these are again 
sub-divided into thirteen parganahs. The jurisdictions 
of civil and criminal justice are the mumiji, or petty judgeship, of Fatehpur, 
and the twenty reporting police-stations respectively. In showing the relative 
positions of these cross-divisions, the following table also gives the land-revenue, 
area, and population of the parganahs ; — 


Tahsil. 


Land reve- 

Ares ID 
1881. 

Total 

In the police 


In the 

Farganah. 

nue ia 

population 

jurisdiction 


munsifi 



1881-82. 

in 1881. 

of 


of 



Bs. 








Square 

miles. 

( 

Kal’anpur, 

I 


i 

Fatebpar ... 

1,73,334 

216*8 

1 12,960 < 

Husainganj, 

Fatehimr, 



Fatebpar ... 7 




1 

Malwa. 



Eastra ... 

1,13,841 

ltO-6 

64,636 < 

Husainganj, 

Thariaon, 

Fatehpur, 



1 





1 

1 

Asotbar. 

Kalianpur, 




Bindki ... 

87,610 

89'5 

44,351 < 

Aung, 

Jafargnnj, 

Khajuha, 







1 

Bi-dki. 

y Fatehpur. 

Ealiinpar ... 4 

J 

Eutia Gunir, 

73,905 

82-6 

37,469 < 

Ka'iaripar, 

Mahva, 



1 

I 




c 

Bindkt. 

LhIhuU. 



b 

Tappa Jar ... 

94,560 

107-6 

37,342 5 

Khajaba, 

Bindki, 







i 

1 

Jafarganj. 

Aung, 



Eon ... 

Kora 

1,99,310 

2300 

81,164 < 

Jafarganj, 

Arnauli, 







j 

Khajuha, 







1 

Jabanabad. 

J 
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1 

Land reve- 

i 

Area in ' 
1881. 

1 

i 

1 

Total 

In the police 

In the 

Tab si!. 

Parganah. 

nue in 

population 

jurisdiction 

munsifl 


( 

1881-82. 

' 1 

in 1881. 

of 

of 



Es. 1 

Square \ 
miles, j 

i 

LalHuIi, 


r 

1 

1 Giiazipur ... 

; 96,490 

152‘S 

46,231 1 

Ghazipur, 

A ''0 that. 


1 




i 

Fateh pur, 


Ghizipur 

1 

Ajah Sab .. 

40.068 

40-6 

17,155 i 

Ghazipur, 

Lalauii. 


1 

1 

Mataur 

69,680 

89-6 

96,784 1 
1 

Laluuli. 

Ghaeipur. 

Dhata, 


( 

Ekdala 

1,45,079 

189-1 

65,499 / 

Kishanpur, 

Klii.a, 

^Fatehpur. 

Ebakhreru... < 

Dbata ... 

33,400 

33 1 

1 

13,187 

i 

Khakhreru. 

Dhata. 

Kishanpur, 

Thariion, 


( 

Hathgaon ... 

1,64,793 

227-9 

11 1,880 j 

Gaunti, 


Ehag> ... 




1 

Khaga, 

Khakhreru. 


1 

Eotila 

34,459 

46-3 

95,067 1 

Husaingnnj, 

Hathgaon. 

j. 


... 

13,09,519 

1,638-7 j 

683,745 




The following table shows the present sub* 
sub-di- jjjyjgjons and their corresponding groupings in the 
Ain-i~Akhari : — 


Present sub-divisions. 

Included in the Ain-i-Akbari in 

Tahsil. 

Parganah. 

Parganah 

Sarkar 

Suba 

Kora 

( 

Kora 

Tappa Jar 

1 Kora ... 

'I 

1 

I 

Kaliaupnr ... < 

Kutia Gunir 

j Gnnir ... ... 

lEutia 

>-Kora 


1 

Bindki 

( Eiratpur Ear&nda or 
^ Bindki. 



Fatehpur ... | 

Fatehpur 

H»*iwa ,,, 

Fatehpur Haswa 

Haswa 

1 

^ Ilahabia. 

( 

Ghazipur 

Aijhi 


Ghazipur ... i 

\hiiHur ••• 

Kunda 

j^Kara 

j 


1 

Ayah Sab 

Ayah Sah... 


Khaklireru... | 

Ekiiala 

iJhata „• 

Kali ... 

Dliata ... 


Khaga .. | 

Hathgaon 

Hathgaon ... 



Kotila 

Kotila 

} 

) 


The individuality of Fatebpur district is of very recent origin. Up to 
1826 A.D., the parganahs included in sarkar Kora formed a part of the Cawn- 
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pore district, and similarly those in sark&r Kara in the above list were included 
in the Allahabad district. But previous to this date the inconvenience of the 
great distances from both head-quarters of parts of the area caused the 
grouping of these parganahs by their thdnas under the magisterial jurisdic- 
tion of a joint magistrate. The order of Council creating this change is 
dated 8th August, 1814. The following were then the thdnas ; — Kara (now 
in Allahabad district), Hathgaon, Kishanpur, Ekdala, Haswa, Fatehpur, Gha- 
zipur, Bindki, Khajuha, Kora, Jabdnabad, and Amauli. The head-quarters of 
the joint magistracy were fixed at Bhitaura, a small village on the Ganges, 
about eight miles north of Fatehpur — a spot which was selected apparently on 
account of its great natural beauty and healthy climate. In 1826 A.D., Fateh- 
pur was formed into a distinct district, when the joint magistracy at Bhitaura 
was abolished, the old area becoming the new district. The thdna of Kara was 
transferred to Allahabad by order of Government, dated 11th of November, 
1840. In 1845 the thdnas 2 mA their areas and subordinate chaukis were revised, 
but no further alteration was made in the area of the district. 

Tappa Jar is a comparatively new parganah, having been formed in 1180 
fasli (1772 A.D.) It contains a chaurdsi of Gautam Rajputs, the chiefs of 
whom are of the family of the raja of Argal, and became Muhammadans in 
the time of Akbar. 

“ Gh4zipur may be considered to have been established as a parganah in lien 
of Aijhi from the time when Bhagwant RSi Khichar built his fort here, and 
killed Jan Nisfir Kb^n, the general of Muhammad Shah.*” He is reported to 
have held “ possession of the entire sarkar of Kora for several years, and was 
only at last subdued by the strenuous efforts of Nawab Sa’adat Khan. Dhunia- 
pat, the worthy descendant of the family, opposed our Government shortly 
after its accession, but did not lose much by it, as he was subsequently rewarded 
with a handsome pension. After the death of Bhagwant Rai the dmil continued 
to reside at Gh&zipur,- but Ghazipur was not recognised as a parganah till the 
commencement of our administration in 1803, when for the two first set- 
tlements it is recorded, as Aijhi ’urf Ghazipur.* ” 

Mutaur parganah was formerly called Kunda or Karson. It appears to 
have acquired the name from the course the Jumna takes iu this neighbourhood. 
The projecting patches of alluvial land which are formed near the banks of 
the river are called by the zamindars Kdnda, probably from their shape, which 
they might have conceived to have some resemblance to a kunda, ‘ a vessel for 
kneading bread in, a platter.’ Nawab Abdul Samad Kbau, who played a 

^ QuotAtlons from Elliott’c SuppltThtntdl Glossary, 
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conspicuous part in the time of Aurangzeb, was presented by that monarch with 
the jdgir of Kara. Shortly after his investiture he built a fort and dug a hand- 
some tank at Mutaur, which succeeded to the importance of Kiinda; but old 
statements of revenue receipts and arrears are in existence which show that the 
parganah retained its old name to as late a period as 1188 fasli (1780 A.D.) 

Ekdala parganah has only been so called from the cession. The Nawab 
Shuja’-ud-daula established his tahsildari here. The tahsil offices are now at 
Khakhreru, a place from which the modern tahsil takes its name. It was in 
consequence of disturbances which arose between two parties of Kurmi's in the 
neighbourhood, that the nawab wazir was compelled to establish a separate 
ziladdr at Dhata in the year 1182 fasli, and about fifty villages taken from 
Eari were placed under his charge. Since the cession Dhata has been consi- 
dered a separate parganah. 

Original civil jurisdiction throughout the district is, as mentioned in a 
preceding paragraph, exercised by the munsif of Fa- 
tehpur. The judge of Cawnpore exercises interme- 
diate appellate jurisdiction in civil and criminal cases. The magisterial and 
revenue courts are those of the magistrate-collector, and his staff, consisting 
usually of one covenanted officer, two deputy magistrates, six tahsildars, and 
(in 1882) two native honorary magistrates. The other civil officials are the 
civil surgeon and bis native assistant, the district superintendent of police, the 
district engineer, an inspector of northern India salt revenue, an assistant 
sub-deputy opium agent, the head-master of the district school, a deputy 
inspector of schools, and the inspector of post-offices. 

There is no military force stationed within the district. 

Lying as it does in the south-east corner of the Doab where the Ganges 

and Jumna are approaching their confluence, there is 
Physical features. , , - , 

no part of the district more than 15 miles distant 

from one of the rivers. The general appearance of the district is that of a 

level uninteresting plain, the monotony of which is relieved only by the 

ravines which lie along the banks of the Rind, Nun, Ganges, aud especially 

the Jumna. The ravines are characterised by the total absence of cultivation, 

and the stunted babul is the only tree which grows on them. The watershed 

is from 3 to 5 miles from the bed of the Gauges, so that the greater part of 

the drainage, both in small streams and in a connected series of jhils, finds its 

way into the Jumna. 

The country near the Ganges is very dififerent from that near the Jumna. 
In the Ganges tract the soil is sandy and generally unirrigated, and in 
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some places level stretches of fine light loam, bearing excellent crops, run 
down to the river’s edge. Except in the ravines themselves there is little 
absolutely barren land. The greater amount of drainage in the Jumna tract 
brings down a large amount of gravel and kankar. Ov^ing to this, the ravines 
and the land near them, except where in some places the beds of the former 
open out to small alluvial valleys, are absolutely barren. Further, while the 
Ganges tract is, like the Uoab generally, a part of the alluvial deposit of the 
great rivers, the tract near the Jumna is simply a slice of the calcareous and 
gravelly soil of Bundelkhand which by some change of course has been left 
to the north of the river. Water is 60 to 90 feet below the surface ; the land 
is cut up into cracks and fissures, and the whole tract is very subject to injury 
from kdns-gTA&s and in bad seasons is liable to sutfer severely. The alluvial 
valley of the J umna, however, though narrower than that of the Ganges, is 
more fertile and far less liable to diluvion. The central tract, where not 
affected by the neighbourhood of the great rivers, is composed of loam with 
clay beds interspersed. Through this fertile tract are scattered large 
plains growing nothing but the dhak tree ( Butea frondosa). The largest tract 
of this kind is between Asothar and Manaw4n and contains several herds of 


wild cattle and nilgdi. 

Towards the south of the district the fertility of the soil, which is lighter 
and more sandy, decreases till the Jumna tract, the character of which has 
been described above, is reached. 

The following list, kindly supplied by Mr. J. B. N. Hennessey, Deputy 


Heights. 


Superintendent, Trigonometrical Branch, Survey of 
India, shows the principal Great Trigonometrical 


Survey stations in the district, with the latitude and longitude of each and the 


height above mean sea level : — 


Hame of station. 

Tahsil. 

Fsrganab or 
tappa. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Height. 





r 

ft 

o 

f 

9 

Feet. 

Zafnrabad 

KsliSnpnr 

Biadki 

26 

0 

43’97 

80 

38 

3 87 

423 

Jahanahad 

Kora 

Kora 

26 

6 

3 35 

8U 

24 

18*54 

435 

Mujhilgsun ... 

Khaga 

Haihgaon 

25 

45 

15*01 

81 

13 

17-73 

395-58 

Musspur 

Ghazipur 

Ghazipur 

25 

46 

34*62 

8U 

40 

47 38 

406 

Mugdilpar 

Ehakhreru ... 

Ekdala ... 

26 

34 

16-82 

81 

11 

53 53 

404 


The highest and lowest levels taken are as follows: — highest, on top of 
milestone Allahabad 99, Dehli 289, 397’88 feet; lowest, on milestone Allah- 
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abad 51, Calcutta 544, 345'35 feet. Besides these the two following levels ma 7 
be mentioned : — 


Benchmark. 

Height m feet above 
Karachi nieau 
sea level. 

Position of levelling staff. 

Fatebpur tahsil .. 

372-58 

On surface of roadway over 
masonry dr.iin at south-east 
cornet of tabsit. 

Fatehpnr Great Trigonometrical Sur- 
vey stone B. M. embedded iu pat do 3 
feet in rear uf 78th milestone from 
Allahabad. 

1 365-23 

On stone. 


^ The primary natural division of the soil in the whole district, except 
in the Jumna tract, is into sandy soil and clay. Mati- 
ydr, the pure clay soil, is chiefly found in the central 
depressed and swampy tracts. It is a dark and hard soil, heavy and compact, 
and has the power of retaining water. It will generally give both an autumn 
and a spring crop, producing wheat, barley, or gram after rice. Under 
favourable circumstances it is a productive soil; but if the rains be s-canty it 
cannot be ploughed ; while if the rains are heavy and long, the rice crop is 
ruined, and it is too heavy to be ploughed for the rabi sowings. An inferior 
description of this soil is chanchar ; it is mixed with dsar, and only grows the 
poorest rice, and sometimes a miserable crop of barley or gram. Bhdr or sand, 
called in this district balua or bartaa, is chiefly found near the Ganges and 
Paudu rivers; unless it is well manured it produces poor crops. The prevailing 
soil of the district is a mixture in various proportions of clay and sand. When 
these are nearly equal the result is dilmat or loam ; when sand predominates, the 
soil — a light, yellowish, sandy loam —is locally called sigon. With manure 
and irrigation the latter equals the former in fertility. Tardi and kachhdr 
are terms applied to land subject to fluvial action, whatever its natural character. 
In the tract near the Jumna there is a good deal of the hard, blackish, tena- 
cious soil known as kdbar. This is uncultivable in dry years ; and if the rains 
are heavy in the early part of the season a field consisting of this soil becomes 
a bog, and the kdns grass then often obtains such a bold that it is impossible to 
eradicate it ; but in good seasons it produces excellent spring crops without much 
labour or expense. The other descriptions of soil in the Jumna tract are — the 
parwa, a yellowish soil, of greater consistency than sigon, but inferior to it in 
fertility ; and the rdkar, a mere refuse soil, mixed with gravel and stones, and 
‘ Yidt Mr. Patterson’s SeUltmtnt Report, pages S7 tt teq. 
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cut up by ravines and water-oonrses. Both, as a rule, produce only autumn 
crops, the former chiefly cotton. There is hardly any of the Bimdelkhand mdr 
in Fatehpur. 

The soil may be again divided into conventional as opposed to natural 
classes, according as it is irrigated or unirrigated, and situated close to the 
village and manured (gauhdn), or remote from the village site and unmanured 
{nparhdr). There is no regular intermediate division {manjha) such as is found 
in some districts ; but in the western parganahs this class of soil is sometimes 
called manjh-har. It is impossible to give a statement showing the division of 
the whole soil of the district into natural and artificial. A statement showing 
the mixed classification of the settlement officer at his survey is given in Part 
III. under Fiscal History. 


There is no forest land properly so called. Besides the ravines above men- 
tioned along the rivers Rind, Niin, Pandu, Ganges, 
Forests and jungles. - » , , , • , , 

and especially the Jumna, which are covered with 

babdl trees and scrub, there are large unculturable lisar plains scattered through 
the fertile central tract, and bearing nothing but the dhak {Biitea frondosa). 

There are only three rivers in the district besides the boundary rivers, 
the Ganges and Jumna. They are the Rind, the Pandu, 
and the Nun. The Ganges and the Jumna are not, pro- 
perly speaking, rivers of the district, and they have been sufficiently described 
in the previous volumes of this series. 

The Rind enters the district from the Ghatampur parganah of Cawnpore 

. near the town of Kora, whence it flows in a souih- 

1 1- • 

easterly direction, through the Kora and Tappa Jar 
parganahs, until it joins the Jumna at Dariabad after a course of 30 miles in the 
district. The whole country near the Rind is a net-work of ravines formed by 
the numerous water-courses which cut their way through kankar beds to join the 
stream. They are often deep, and being covered with babdl, thorn, and other 
jungle, form a retreat for numerous wild animals. They afford excellent graz- 
ing ground, but of cultivation there is little among them, save along the actual 
bed of the Rind and some of the large ravines. 

The Pandu enters the district about six miles to the north-east of the 


Rind. After running south-east for a short distance, it 
turns again to the north-east ; then, forming for a small 
part of its course the boundary between the Cawnpore and Fatehpur districts, 
it again turns east, and, after flowing parallel to the Ganges for some miles, 
joins it at Shiurajpur. Its course in the district is about ten miles. 
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Nun. 


Eilanda. 


Sasur-Khaderi I. 


Saaur-Khaderi II. 


Maha nadi. 


The Nun also enters the district on the western- side, about nine miles south 
of tlie Rind, and flows through the Kora parganah for 
twelve miles till it joins the Jumna. This so-called 
river is dried up during the hot weather though it has a considerable flood 
during the rains. These three rivers all lie on the w'est side of the district. 

On the eastern side there are three drainage lines forming channels to 
carry off the heavy rains, but they are scarcely perceptible during the hot 

season. The Bilauda nadi rises in a ihll 2J miles 
southwest of Husainganj, and, flowing south-east, joins 
the 2nd Sasur-Khaderi river mentionod below in Ohazipur parganah. 

There are two Sasur-Khaderi rivers. One rises to the north-east of the 
Fatehpur parganah and, flowing through Hathgaon 
parganah, enters the Allahabad district north of the 
Grand Trunk Road. The second Sasur-Khaderi rises from the j Wis south and 

south-west of Malwa. It flows through parganahs 
Xyah Sah and Ghazipur, and finally falls into the 
Jumna in the Ekdala parganah near Kishanpur, having been joined in the last- 

named parganah, by the Mahanadi. This takes its 
rise in the Hathgaon parganah, but is a very small 
stream even in the rains. There is also a small river running through the 
Ekdala parganah from the north near Uk&thu to join the Jumna near Kot. 
All these so-called nadis are merely channels for the conveyance of the surplus 
water of the neighbouring jhils, and have no water in them at any other time 
than the rains. 

There is at present (1882) no canal in the district, but the proposed Lower 
Ganges main canal will, if the project be carried out, 
pass through its entire length from west to east. 
Entering the district in the west of parganah Kora, about eight miles to the 
south-west of the East Indian Railway line, it will run almost due east for 
about 14 miles, till it reaches a point about five miles to the east of the Mauhar 
railway station. From here up to about a mile to the west of the Khaga rail- 
way station, it will run parallel to the railway line, at an average distance of a 
mile to the south of it. At this point the main stream will turn to the south- 
east, and after a course of about ten miles, will leave the district at a point in 
parganah Ekdala, about six miles to the south of the railway line. But a still- 
water channel will run parallel to the railway line at the same average distance 
from it as the main canal runs before diverging to the south-east, and will join 
the latter a mile south of the Allahabad railway station. The united channels 

2f 


Canals. 
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Lakes unijhils. 


pursuing the same parallel course with the railway line will ultimately fall iuto 
the Jumna. 

While the western side of the district is thus drained by three considerable 
streams, and theeastern by the water-courses described, 
the drainage of the centre collects in the large jh{l» 
or lakes which form so prominent a feature in this district. These are found 
chiefly in parganabs Fatebpur and Haswa, but also in the east of Kutia Gunir 
and the west of Hatbgaon and Kotila and in the north of Ghazipur. The 
whole central tract is lowlying, and the drainage instead of being carried off 
by streams collects in the most depressed spots. Most of the jMls become dry 
toward the end of the cold season from the large quantity of water taken from 
them to irrigate the rice and rabi crops. But the great Chit Isapur and Moraon 
lakes always retain water even in dry years. These central jMls form a con- 
nected chain draining the west of the district to the south-east, and they are 
tapped by the Bilanda nadi and the two Sasnr-Khaderi nadis above described. 
There are only two jMls to the north of the watershed and their water flows in- 
to the Ganges. In some places iu the central tract great harm is caused in the 
rainy season on account of the almost imperceptible slope of the ground not 
allowing the drainage to flow off sufficiently rapidly. The construction of the 
railway embankment running as it does across the drainage line increased this 
tendency, and it has been found necessary to make an escape channel near the 
city of Fatehpur both on sanitary grounds, and to save it from destructive 
floods. 

The East Indian Bailway runs right through the district from east to west. 
Communicatiuns; the East There are fi stations within its boundaries, Khaga, 
Indian Kailway. Bahrauipnr, Fatebpur, Malwa, and Mauhar. The prin- 

cipal trade is through the Mauhar station, from which the market town of 
Bindki is but six miles distant. 

Parallel to the railway, at an average distance of a mile and a half from it, 
Metalled roads: (1) the runs the Grand Trunk Rond, from which there are 
Grand Trunk. metalled feeders to each station. This road as well as 

the B'mda road has been made over to the Proviuciiil division of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. There is only one large bridge along its length, and 
that is on the borders of the Fatehpnr and Cawnpore districts. It is a road 
much used by troops marching through the district, and there are five pardos, 
or halting grounds, on it for their accommodation, viz., at Mauhar, Malwa, 
Fatebpur, Thariyaun, and Katoghan, 
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(2) Fatehpur-Eanda. 


(3) ShiurajpUt-Bahua. 


(4) The Mughal. 


(5) The Dalamau. 


The other main 6rst-class road is that from Fatehpur to BAnda, which 
crosses the Jumna at the Chilla-Tara Ghat. There is 
here a bridge-of-boats during the hot and cold weather, 
hut during the rains, from 15th June to 15th October, there is only an ordinary 
ferrJ^ There is one pardo on this road at Bahiia. 

The next road of importance is that going from Shiurajpur on the Ganges 
through Bindki to join the Fatehpur and Banda road 
just below Bahiia at about four miles from the ghat. 
There is considerable traffic along this road, and it is the main feeder of the 
railway from Banda, 

Lastly, there is the Mughal or Bddshdhi road running through the district 

from west to east. This road is metalled to the west 

of Fatehpur, where it passes through Bindki and Kora. 

On it is a fine old Mughal bridge over the Rind river, built when Kora-Jahan- 

abad was a thriving Muhammadan town. To the east of Fatehpur this road is 

unmetalled, as it runs nearly parallel to the Grand Trunk Road. 

There were formerly two metalled roads to Dalamau and Rae Bareli in 

Oudh. But of these only one, the Dalamau road, is 

kepi up as a first-olass road, and the other is fast 

becoming an indifferent second-class road. 

The Bahiia, Ghazipnr, Asothar, and Dhata road is the mo.st important of 

, the second-class roads. It is joined at Gbazipur by a 

Unmetallpd roads: , t, , i • , • , . , , ' 

( 1 ) Bahua-Phata tiid branch from ratehpur, which is also continued down to 

Ghazipur and Asothar. ii t mi • . i j r • i i , 

‘ the Jumna. Ihis was always a road ot considerable 

importance, and in the famine of J 869 it was raised, bridged, and realigned 

throughout. 

There is a third-class road running from Fatehpur to Hami'rpur through 
Jafarganj and Chandpur, and a branch of this road 
running from Amauli to Kora, and thence through 
Deomai and Khadra to Shiurajpur. 

A new road has just been raised joining Kalianpur to Bindki, which 
is about four miles off. From Bhitaura a road runs 
parallel to the Grand Trunk Road through Husain- 
ganj and Mawai to Hathgaon, where it joins the Mughal road. From 
Bahrampur station southwards ruu two third-class roads as feeders to the 
railway, one to Asothar and the other through Sathon and Naraini to join the 
Ghazipur and Dhata road. Finally, from Khaga station unmetalled roads 
diverge in three directions: (1) to Hathgaon, where the road joins the old 


(2) Fatehpnr-Hamirpur. 


(3) Others. 
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Mughal road ; (2) through Bahera to the Naabasta ferry on the Ganges ; and 
(3) through Khairai and Khakhreru to the Dhampur Ghat on the Jumna. 

Fatehpur is thus adequately supplied with road cominunioations as com- 
pared with any district of the North-Western Provinces. The Ganges and 
Jnmna, flowing as they do on the north and south of the district, carry some 
trade in cotton, grain, &c.; but the traffic carried by the rivers has been largely 
diminished since the construction of the Grand Trunk Road and the railway. 

In the following table will be found the distances from Fatehpur of the 

principal places in the district : the mileage is mea- 
Table of distances. , , 

sured by road: — 


Asothar 

Badhwan 

Bindki 

Garha 

Gunir 

Haswa 

Uathgaon 

Jah^iiabad 

Jtmrawaa 


Town or village. 


Dis- 

tance. 


Town or village. 


28 Kora ... 

26 Kura Kanik ... 

I7J Balauli .- 

34 Muhammadpur Gaunti 
17 Maohar 

9 RSmpur Thariaiin 
20 Sah ... 

34 Sarauli 

13 


Dis- 

tance. 


32 

19 

20 
32 
19 
13 

7 

29 


The distances from Fatehpur of the smaller places will be found in the 
final or gazetteer part of this notice. 

There is only one dak bungalow in the district situated near the railway 
Best-liouses and encamp- station of Fatehpur ; but samis, or native rest-houses, 
ing-grounds. ^j.g found on all the principal roads. For the 

accommodation of troops marching through the district there are altogether 
six pardos, or encamping-grouuds, five on the Grand Trunk Road, and one on 
the Fatehpur-Banda road. The latter is at Bahua ; the former are at Maiihar, 
Malwa, Fatehpur, Thariyaun, and Ratoghan. 

The following statement shows the bridges over the 
Bridges. . , f , , ... 

principal streams in the hatehpur district : — ■ 


Name of roaL 


River. 

l^t class, 

Jabiuabad road, mile 27 

Ehajuri nala. 

Ditto, „ 

28 

Ditto, „ 

32 

Rind nadi. 

Ditto, „ 

32 

Kora nala. 

Ditto, „ 

33 

• «* 

Dalaman road 


Saeur-Khaderi nadi. 

Banda road 

.♦4 

• •• 

Ditto 

• •• 

Rakraha nala. 

Grand Trunk Eoad, 

mile 

Raudu. 

No. 

105. 

i 


Name of road. River. 

2 h 4 class, 

Ghazipur-Lilra road ... Suketa nala. 
Fatehpur-Gbaiipur road, Baranpnr nadi. 

Bahua and Dhata road, Manawa „ 
Ditto ... Bijaipur „ 

» „ ... Saduapur nala. 

Kbaza-Kishanpur road, Sasur-Khaderi. 
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Subjoined is a list of the ferries in the Fatehpur district ; they are all 1st 
Ferries. class ferries : — 


Serial 

No. 

Parganah. 

Village. 

Name of river on 
which ferry is situ- 
ate. 

Name of ferry. 

I 

Fatehpur 

Adampur 


Ganges 


Adampur. 

2 

Ditto ... 

Bhitaura 


Ditto 

... 

Bhitaura. 

3 

Ditto 

Asni 


Ditto 

... 

.^siii. 

4 

Ditto ... 

Lakpura 


Ditto 

• •• 

Lakpura. 

5 

Ditto 

Deo^aman 


Ditto 

... 


6 

Hathaaon 

Ajnra Khurd 

... 

Ditio 


A jura. 

7 

Ditto 

Naubasta 

... 

Ditto 

... 

Naubasta. 

8 

Ditto 

Ra^ulpur Bhandra, 

Ditto 

... 

Rasulpiic Bhand.'a. 

9 

Kotila 

Paharpur 


Ditto 

... 

Pabarpur. 

lU 

Ditto 

Samapur 

••• 

Ditto 


Samapur. 

11 

Ditto 

Kotila 


Ditto 

... 

Kotila. 

12 

Kutia Gunlr 

Rawatpur 


Ditto 

... 

Riwatpur. 

13 

Ditto 

Gunir 


Ditto 

... 

Gunir. 

14 

B'ndki 

ShiurSjpur 


Ditto 

... 

Shiuiajput. 

15 

Tappa Jar 

Bara 


J umna 


Bara 

16 

Ditto 

Bindaur 


Ditto 

... 

Jafarganj. 

17 

Kora 

Chaiidpur 


Ditto 

... 

Clia'idpur. 

18 

Ghazipur 

Li Ira 


Ditto 

... 

Lilra. 

19 

Ditto ... 

Aijhi 


Ditto 

••• 

Aijlii. 

20 

Ditto ... 

Sarkandi 


Ditto 

... 

Sarkandi. 

21 

•Mutaur ... 

Gti 


Ditto 

... 

( iti. 

22 

Ditto ... 

Kura Kanik 


Ditto 


Kura Kanilc. 

23 

Ekdala ... 

Garwal 


Ditto 


Garwal. 

24 

1 itta ... 

Kishaiipur 

... 

Ditto 


Kishanpur. 

25 

Ditto 

Dhana .\ladoyan 

... 

Ditto 


Dhiiiia Madoyan. 

26 

Ditto 

Salempuc 


Ditto 

... 

Salempur. 


Clima'e. 


The climate of Fatehpur isthatof au ordinary Doab district ; but from its 
being in the extreme east of the Doab, the west winds 
do not blow so strongly in the hot weather as they do 
higher op towards Agra : they are, however, much stronger and more constant 
than in Allahabad, 73 miles further east. The district is somew'hat marshy, and 
from the size and number of the jhils or lakes the climate is more damp than in an 
Upper Doab district; its humidity makes it rather feverish, but natives do not 
consider it an unhealthy climate. It is not found unhealthy by Europeans, 
though the station of Fatehpur was extremely feverish till a large marsh to the 
west of it was drained about 1850, and later still by draining works effected 
in 1876. 

From November to March the climate is enjoyable. Then the weather gets 
hotter, until in June it becomes almost unbearable, and 
the thermometer sometimes remains at 96° to 98° day 
and night. At the setting In of the rains the temperature falls rapidly, and 
in July and August varies from 75° to 85°. But in September and October it 
rises again to 90° or more. Frosts occur frequently during December and 


The seasons. 
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January, sufficiently severe to freeze small pools of water during the niglit, 
and to do great damage to the arhar crops, the flower of which turns quite 
black and withers away in a single night. The prevailing winds are the westerly 
and easterly, the former prevailing from October to the early part of May, and 
the latter from the end of M ay to September. 

The accompanying table^ shows the district rainfall of the last eleven years 
from 1872 to 1882. The average is 29’80 inches a 

Eaiafall. , . . . » 

year. lu the map of the mean annual distribution of 

the rainfall given in the Report of the Indian Famine Commission, Part I., 

Fatehpur just falls within the tract where rainfall is above 30 inches. The 


average for the last fixe years, however, is only 23'65, and this scanty fall has 
had its effect in impoverishing agricultural interests : — 




1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1&81. 

1882. 

Jannary 

Ms 

1 70 

0-60 


0 20 

0 10 

0-90 

3*35 




... 

February 


0 10 


0-10 

0-30 

... 

1-40 

ts 


0-60 

0 33 

«.* 

March 


0 GO 

0 60 

... 

• •• 

0*10 

1-00 

... 


.«* 

... 


April 


0-50 

... 

ss 

... 

... 


0-20 


... 

... 

• M 

May 


0-50 

0'20 

... 

0-30 

• ss 

1*30 

1 85 


... 

0-10 


June 


9-3i) 

0 60 

9-30 

2 20 

0-40 

o-.o 

1*60 

6-20 

... 

5-10 

6-9 

July 


10 70 

liO'oO 

10 00 

7 40 

19-40 

3-60 

6-90 

7-40 

iO-20 

8’20 

5 0 

August 


16 9'i 

8 20 

1230 

9 1)0 

6*70 

3 25 

8 00 

11-30 

0-511 

18 70 

8*2 

September 


2 90 

10 90 

2-80 

10 10 

4*00 

2-70 

7 -CO 

4-00 

1-40 

0-30 

08 

Ooiober 




0-20 

0 60 

0-90 

3 00 


4-10 

0 30 

... 

0-7 

November 


,,, 

• «. 

... 

... 

... 



... 

0 30 

... 

... 

December 

••s 

... 

... 


0-20 


0 30 

... 


0-30 

ts. 

... 

Tear 

... 

43 00 

41 60 

34 70 

30 30 

30 60 

17-05 

28-90 

3300 

13 70 

32-70 

21-60 


The following table shows that the amount of the rainfall is pretty evenly 
distributed over the district, except iutahsil Khakhrerii, which receives a larger 
supply than the other tahsils’ : — 


Baingange station. 

Number of years 
on which average 
is struck. 

Average annual 
rainfall in inches. 

Kora 





18 

32-07 

Kalianpur 





18 

32-13 

Fatehpur 





18 

3.3 - 1 6 

Ditt.j ... 





31— 34» 

28 89 

Ohazipur 





18 

33-12 

Kbaga ... 





IS 

31 35 

Khakhrerii 




#•4 

18 

35-73 


‘ Kindly supplied by Mr. S. A. Hill, B.Sc., Meteorological Reporter to Government, North* 
WesteJD Provinces. ^Taken from printed tables compiled by Mr. S. A Hill, B. be. 

’ That is, for some months the registers are for 3S, and for other months only for 31 , 82 or 33 
years. 
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Fauna; wild animals. 


PART II. 

Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Products. 

A list of the animals found in the Doab districts is given in the introduction 
to the fourth volume of this series. Most of those there 
mentioned as common find their representatives in this 
district. Leopards are occasionally killed in the raviny countrj' along the 
Jumna and Rind rivers ; in 1881 rewards for two killed within the district 
were given. Wolves also abound in the same tracts, and considerable efforts 
have been made of late to get rid of these pests. The number of persons 
killed by wolves from 1877 to 1881 amounted to 134. 

The nilgai [Portax pictus) is found in several parts of the district, but 
nowhere in large numbers. The natives are fast killing them off, and where 
formerly herds of 20 or 30 existed, there are now found but a few pairs. In 
the dhdk jungle to the east of the Ghazinur tahsil there are herds of wild 
cattle. The natives state that when caught young and domesticated the cows 
of these herds give large quantities of milk, but the statement requires confir- 
mation. Antelope are not very common in the district. They frequent the 
lisar plains and other open spaces, and are most numerous along the Cawnpore 
border of the district. The ravine deer is found wherever there is raviny or 
broken ground, and often where the country is rolling or undulating. Wild 
pigs are very common all over the district, and some years ago were so 
numerous and aggressive in the south of the Ghazipur and Tappa Jar parganahs 
that natives would not venture from one village to another alone, and cases 
in which men tending their fields were attacked by them were quite common. 
Besides these larger animals the hare, wild-cat, jackal, fox, monkey, badger, 
&c , are found in the district, the first being very common in all parts of it. 

Wild fowl of all kinds are very abundant, and geese, duck, and teal swarm 
^ ill the numerous yW/s during the cold season. Some 

such as the wdiistling teal and the brown goose breed in 
the districts. Besides wild fowl the followdng birds, most of which are usually 
included under the description of game, are commonly found : sand grouse, 
rock pigeons, grey partridge, quail, snipe (jack, painted and common), pigeons 
(blue and green), pea-fowl, ktdang (large and small), curlews (king and common), 
and plover. 

Among reptiles found in the district none are worthy of special notice. 

In the great rivers on either side are found {porpoises, 
alligators, &c. The number of deaths from snake-bite 
between 1877 and 1881 was 313. 
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All the domestic animals nsually found in Upper India exist in the 

Fatehpur district, but camels and elephants, especially 
Domestic animals. mi t ^ r j 

the latter, are rare. The cattle commonly used are of 

two breeds, the small being Bundelkhaudi, and the larger heavier animals being 
bred in the Upper Doab. Their prices vary from Rs. 20 to Rs. 120 or Rs. 150 
a pair, but the highest prices are only paid for the large trotting bullocks, 
which are used in hailis and raths. A pair of good plough bullocks is obtain- 
able for from Rs. 40 to Rs. 50. There were at the time of the settlement 
in 1877 in the district 289 c.attle to the square mile and 567 to the cul- 
tivated square mile. But during the recent years of scanty rainfall the 
cattle have died off in thousands, and dealers in skins have thereby 
made fortunes. Cattle are particularly numerous in the Jumna and Rind 
ravine country, where there is much waste land with good grazing. The cattle 
bred in the Rind country have a very high reputation, and fetch good prices 
in the Bindki market ; many are exported. “ The^ Fatehpur breed of sheep are 
well known and they are exported in large numbers to the surrounding dis- 
tricts.” The price varies from 8 dnas to Rs. 2. 

The chief pastures of the district are along the ravines of the Jumna 
and Rind. “ The^ high rents obtained from the cultivators in Kora and Tappa 
Jdr near the Rind are accounted for by the fact that they make considerable 
profit out of their cattle. The p/ii is a valuable export which finds a ready 
market in Bindki, and they are able to dispose of an exceptionally large 
amount of manure. The zamiudars, too, obtain some profit from grazing 
fees paid for cattle which are sent for subsistence to the Rind country 
during the hot season from the central warm and dry tracts where there is little 
waste laud.” 

Some general account of the fresh-water fishes of India has been given in 
the Shahjahanpur notice. In the rivers of this district 
the ro/iu, bnchua, sing, tanri, khambaddi, bam, ch'dua, 
anwdri, and paryasi, are found, and in the tanks &ndjMls the most noticeable fish 
that are caught are the sonri, kubdi, and singlii. The latter fish are coarse and 
muddy, and are poor eating, though the lower classes of natives are addicted to 
the consumption of them, and constantly have quarrels over the right of fishing. 
A few persons earn their living by fishing on the Ganges and Jumna, but the 
other rivers are too shallow in the hot weather to contain fish of any size, and 
consequently fishing in them is not a profitable employment. Kahars, Kewats, 
Guriyas, and Basis all catch fish at times, generally in nets, and Muhain- 
* Qu .tations from the SeltUment Report, 
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madaDS and all bat tbe highest- caste Hindus eat them. No oil is extracted from- 
the fish. Fishing is carried on in the hot and cold weather, and the price of 
fish varies from 6 pies to 2 anas a ser. 

For a complete scientific list of the botanical products of the district, the 
reader is referred to the introduction to the fourth 
volume of this series. Fatehpur is well wooded with 
cultivated trees, especially mango and mahua. i Bassia lafifolia). Groves are 
especially numerous in the south-east of the district ; in the north, along the 
line of the East Indian Railway, they have been greatly destroyed for firewood. 
The trees most commonly seen along roadsides and about village sites are shi- 
sham {Dalbergia Siasoo), nim(Ji<-/ia indiia\ siris {Alhizzia Lebbek), pipal i Ficva 
religiosa), imli {Tamirindus indica), kaehnar {Bmihinia variegata), bargad (Ficus 
bengalensis), and amaltas (Cassia Fistula) • and in the ravines and wastelands 
the bab'il [Acacia arabica), the ber {Zizyphus Jujaha), and the dhak (Buiea 
frondo a) flourish luxuriantly. 

The crops are those common throughout the I)oab, and, as a rule, 
there is nothing special in their cultivation calling 
for remark. Birra is the most common of all, con- 
sisting of barley with a varying admixture of gram and oil-seeds. The 
prevalence of mixed crops is a sign — according to Mr. Patterson, the settle- 
ment officer — of inferior cultivation. Opium is cultivated most in par- 
ganahs HathgSon and Kotila. Cotton is found chiefly in the calcareous soil of 
the Bundelkand type found between the Rind and the Jumna. Bdjra also is 
more plentiful on the uplands of that part than in other parts, while the 
blackish soil is especially suited to gram. Indigo is but little cultivated, though 
all along the south of the district, e.g., at Ekdala, Ghazipur, Khajnha, &c., 
there are still existing the remains of large masonry vats in the neighbourhood' 
of which for many years there has been no indigo crop. Similarly in many 
villages where sugarcane is never grown, there are large stone sugar mills 
said to have been set up by a collector soon after the cession to encourage cane 
cultivation. The cost appears to have been recovered from the villagers, but 
this action did not result in much increase in the cultivation of cane, and 
the mills have been put to uses other than that for which they were intended. 
Generally speaking, the amount of sugarcane sown is not large, being only one 
per cent, of the total cultivation. There are four kinds common : (1) BarutcM, 

which makes gur of great sweetness, but requires much irrigation. (2) Subliga 
and (3) chitara, which are sown on the banks of rivers and in places where 
irri<ratioa is not available at all or only at rare intervals ; the gur made from 

3ff 
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them is reputed to be less sweet and of a white colour. (4) The fourth kind is 
janka, and gur the made from this is also light in colour and apt to go bad 
during the rains. 

Of rice there are the following thirty-one kinds common in Fatehpur : 

sumra, sunkharcha, biranjan, sambhdlu, batdsi, jardhan, 
sdthiy dddhi, karangd, kardhand, kdld, bddshdhpasand, 
umd, rahmanua, naurangi, basmatid, bdnsphor, bagai, bangaha, sukhdds, shakkar, 
kajra, serh, ilaichi, dhankajra, balra. Of these the kalan and bddshdhpasand, 
child, grown in Ekalhu, parganah Ekdala,and its neighbourhood, have the highest 
reputation. In the Amorha jhil there is a cold weather-crop of rice called 
jethua dlidn. The mode of cultivating it is as follows : — The water is dammed up 
and removed from the surface to be sown by duglds, and the ground is then 
harrowed, not ploughed. The rice is then sown broadcast and harrowed in. 
There is no transplanting. The kinds sown are sdthi and di'cdhi, which are 
both coarse; and the time of sowing is in Magh (Jannary-February). It is 
irrigated when required from the water in the ji/n7 and the rent, varying from 
Be. 1-8 to Rs. 2-8 a blgha, is proportionate to the nearness of the field to the 
water. The crop ripens in March about three months after sowing, the natives 
considering that it takes a fortnight longer than the rain rice to come to perfec- 
tion. The outturn is from 6 to 8 maunds a bigha. It is generally consumed as 
food by the cultivator, as in the market it fetches only two-thirds of the price of 
common rice on account of its being dirty, tasteless, and heatening. This rice 
is of no use for seed, the ordinary rain rice being invariably sown. The chaff 
(bhusa), moreover, is not so readily eaten by cattle as that obtained from the 
ordinary rice crop. 

In some of the notably those to the west of Fatehpur, there is a 
kind of wild rice found called phasai. It is gathered by a man who uses the 
common dugla, swinging it with a sweep as of a scythe, the ripe rice falling 
into the basket. It is not held of much account, and is eaten chiefly by women. 
In Manjhilgaon there is a kind of grass like wild rice called by the natives 
manoanti ; the grain is ground, and mixed with sugar and water, is drunk as 
a tonic, and is said to be very invigorating. It has also a reputation for magical 
properties, and is much sought after by fakirs, and with certain rites used for 
the ostensible purpose of turning copper to gold. 

The following method of cultivating barley, called paira~ki-kheti, is prac- 
tised by the villagers on the banks of the Jumna. The 
Kewats, Dhobis, Chamars, and other low castes, who 
have a little manure but no cattle, select a spot by the river where the level of the 
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Sand is so little above the water level as to remain constantly moist. On the sand 
they sow barley broadcast to the amount of a ser a hiswa. The time for sowing 
is Kartik (October-November) or Majjh (January-February). On the seed thus 
sown is thrown from two to three inches of manure, and this again is covered with 
an inch of soil brought from the bank. The estimated cost of bringing manure 
and earth to the river’s edge is one rupee for 10 biswas ; the wages paid to 
the labourers being Ij sers of the cheapest kind of grain to a woman, and IJ 
sers to a man. Should there be any necessity to irrigate, water is scattered 
over the field by hand from a ghara. The rent paid to the landlord is one ana a 
bhwa, and the area cultivated by each man is very small on account of the 
amount of labour required. The crop is ripe in Phalgun (February-March) 
and the outturn is 20 xers a bixwa, or 10 maunds a higha. The amount of chaff 
obtained frcjin it also is above the average, as the plant grows to a greater 
height. The grain is said to be lighter than that of ordinary barley, and it 
fetches only five-sixths of the price ordinarily obtained. 

The following tables show the area sown with each of the principal crops 
Increase and decrease the rail and khari f in 1839, and also at the beginning 
in cultivation. present settlement, with estimates of the value 

of the prodace grown made respectively by Mr. C. W. Kinloch and Mr. A. B. 
Patterson : — 

In 1839. 


Crop. 

Area 

in 

acres. 

Average pro- 
duce per 
acre. 

Total produce. 

Average 
price per 
rupee. 

Value. 




Mds. 

s. 

c. 

aMdS. 

9. 

C. 

Md 

5. S 

c 

Ks. 

a. 

p. 


'Wheat 

77,769 

9 

34 

0 

76 ,005 

24 

4 

0 

27 

10 

1,107,634 

0 

11 


Barley 

63,890 

7 

9 

-5 

461,844 

22 

0 

0 

37 

13 

488,619 

1 

0 


Birra ••• 

81,459 

9 

30 

H 

794,467 

21 

4 

0 

35 

5 

899,803 

11 

1 

to 

to 

Gojai 

8,123 

10 

16 

3 

84,5 1 6 

16 

8 

0 

33 

14 

99,842 

2 

1 1 

■c i 

Gram 

32,681 

8 

13 

1 

272,108 

28 

12 

0 

13 

15 

31 1 429 

2 

10 


Heas 

1,443 

9 

5 

154 

13,203 

6 

12 

0 

38 

124 

13,617 

8 

8 


Tobacco ... 

751 

11 

17 

ISi 

8,628 

28 

0 

0 

7 

13 

44,041 

4 

8 


b Poppy 

1,890 

0 

9 

13 

463 

14 

15 

Rs. 10 per ser. 

185,349 

6 

0 


Total ... 

2tj8,U06 


2,401,244 

2 

7 

... 

3,150.336 

6 

1 


Jnar 

1 01,887 

7 

29 

54 

81 1,164 

1 

lO 

1 

1 

101 

778,486 

10 

9 


Bajra 

25,482 

7 

12 

0 

186,267 

30 

8 

1 

0 

0 

186,267 

12 

4 


Kice 

36,847 

IS 

29 

7i 

278.817 

9 

0 

0 

36 

9i 

606,615 

6 

9 


Arhar 

4,824 




254,495 

8 

6 

I 

1 

6 

246,393 

10 

6 


Moth 

6,586 

3 

37 

7 

25,915 

24 

0 

0 

35 

2 

29,517 

7 

3 

, 

Cotton 

45,689 

1 

24 

3 

73,328 

27 

8 

10 

I 

7 

786 136 

8 

0 



7,554 

21 

9 

05 

160,2h6 

15 

4 

0 

10 

n 

487,229 

12 

2 


Total ... 
Total of rabi and 
kharlf 

Vegetables ... 
Gbaxd total... 


499, S75 
270 
500,145 


11,7 90,279 4 


,4,191,523 6 II I 

16 25 94 4,4v2 31 4 , 

IT'UC.bla 37 15 I 


' 3,120,947 ,3 8 

I’ 

••• ^ 6.371,083 9 9 

1 4 a ! 4,052 9 t 

••• 1 0,275,315 18 iO 
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At the heginning of the present settlement. 


Crop. 

Araa 

in 

Average pro- 
duce per 

Total produce. 

.Average 
price per 

Value. 


acrei. 

acre. 


rupee. 






Mds 

. s. 

c. 

Mds. 

s. 

c. 

Mds. s. c. 

1 . ■ 

Rs. 

a. 

p. 

("Wheat 


35,772 

16 

10 

0 

681,295 

0 

0 

0 20 0 

1,162,590 

0 

0 

Barley 

••• 

20,968 

13 

30 

0 ! 

1 

288,310 

0 

0 

G 26 0 

443,553 

13 

6 

Birra 

... 

159,051 

12 

0 

0 

1,908,612 

0 

0 

0 31 0 

2,462,725 

2 

7 

■( (Jojai 


5,822 

15 

20 

0 

90,241 

0 

0 

0 23 0 

166,940 

13 

11 

Gram 


46,267 

9 

30 

0 

451,103 

10 

0 ! 

0 26 0 

694,006 

0 

0 

Tobacco 

• •• 

690 

20 

0 

0 

13,800 

0 

i 

0 

1 

1 Ks. 6 per Md. 

82,800 

0 

0 

i^Poppy 

... 

3,376 

0 

10 

0 

! 844 

1 

0 

0 

Rs. 5 per ser. 

168,800 

0 

0 

Total 

... 

277,149 

1 

«•« 

3,375,829 

10 

0 


6,220,384 

4 

7 

•I'Juar 

• • • 

1 

70,552 

8 

10 

0 

I 582,054 

0 

0 

0 35 0 

665,204 

9 

S 

Bajra 

«•< 

22, 105 

7 

0 

0 

! 154,735 

0 

0 

0 29 0 

213,427 

9 

5 

Uice 

... 

75,845 

15 

30 

0 

1,194,574 

20 

0 

0 30 0 

1,592,766 

0 

0 

Arhar 


16,986 

7 

0 

0 

118,902 

0 

0 

0 35 0 

135,888 

0 

0 

■{ Moth 

*« * 

4,515 

7 

0 

0 

31,605 

0 

0 

1 0 0 

31,605 

0 

0 

Cotton 

• •• 

40,951 

1 

10 

0 

51,183 

0 

0 

Bs. 1 i per mil. 

663,068 

0 

0 

Cane 


f 

&ur,20 

0 





r 12sers. per Re. 

7 



... 

9,014 1 



j 

224,350 

0 

0 

^ 712,106 

0 

0 



( 

Kab 5 

0 

o3 




( 1 6 sere, per Re. 



l^Do-fasli 

... 

46,208 

10 

0 

0 

462,060 

0 

0 

0 30 0 

616,106 

10 

8 


286, :77 


2,8-9,488 20 0 


4,530,171 13 3 


Total of rabi and 
hharif „ 563,326 


■6,195,317 SO 0 


9,750,556 1 10 


Vegetables ... 2,284 


137,040 O 0 


GbASD TOTAL ... '565,610 


|6,’. 95,3 17 30 0 


9,887,596 1 10 
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The total estimate of Mr. Kiiiloch, incliidiug the areas sown with smaller 
grains, and the values of their respective oatiurus amounts to — 

Area catiTated in acres. Valae of outturn. 

Ks. a. p. 

Rabi ... ... ... 274,598 86,03,695 5 6 

Kharif ... ... ... 241,733 31,49.775 4 0 

Total ... 5i6,331 67,53,471 9 6 


It will be seen from tliese tables that the area under cultivation at the 
beginning of the present settlement had increased by 9 percent, since 1839, 
while there had been an enormous increase in the proportionate value of the 
outturn. 

The latest figures available relating to the fasli year 1289 for each par- 
ganah are given below, and they indicate that a great extension of cultivation 
has again taken place in the last few years : — • 

Areas ill acres soicn teilh dijferent crops in the rahi 1289 fasli. 
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Areas in acres soicn with dijfermt crops in the kharif, 1289 fasV. 


Farganah. 

U 

ves 

s 

ej 

i- 

'03 

i 

Cotton. 

CJ 

3 

o 

Sc 

-Xi 

Indigo. 

§ 

Moilii. 

Cl, 

O 

u 

o 

s. 

Total. 

Fatehpjir 


15,933 

1,598 

12,179 

1,530 

796 

70 

1,477 

1,345 

1,595 

?6,5?3 

Haswa 


9,34 

7il5 

9,831, 

1 .943 

334 

6 

483 

61 

952 

2.';, 655 

Bindki 


8,(i9' 

1,4i6 

1.820 

2,4 .4 

366 

1,9.58 

gvll 

203 

64' 

17,820 

Kuiia Gurir 


6,99S 

1,141 

4,119 

I.13.-, 

323 

580 

75.^ 

186 

38' 

14.928 

Tappa Jar 


9,685 

1,798 

2,515 

4, IPS 

285 

217 

1,1 i8 

64 

957 

20,744 

Kora 

• •t 

23,0 |i 

•3,974 

1,827 

13 -'97 

531 

976 

51 

31 

1.342 

44 839 

Ghazipur 


12,46 1 

5,081 

4,525 

6,044 

51 

1(» 

1,49 1 

27 

921 

30,611 

Ayah Sah 


3,960 

61 

2,900 

7*3 

70 


1,1 *6 

1 

145 

9,g66 

Mutaur 

... 

6,712 

6,685 

412 

3.428 

i4 

3 

376 

37 


18,347 

Hathgaon 


1.3,1.31 

2,745 

16,346 

2,50.3 

1«3 

41 

288 

498 

2,360 

37,074 

Eotila 


3,199 

79-1 

1.689 

176 

75 

9 

49 

894 

382 

7.265 

Kkdala 

••• 

14,187 

8,397 

4,418 

14,127 

13 


583 

37 


43,792 

Dliata 

... 

2,712 

1,329 

;>,370 

2,300 

... 


197 

2 

691 

9,661 

Total 

... 

129,026 

3t,052 

64,090 

53,615 

3,021 

i 

3,880' 

1 

8,217 

8,391 

13,034 

314,325 


The principal sources of irrigation are wells, jhils, and tanks. The former 

. . . are of two kinds, viz,, masonry and temporary eartlien 

Trrigatioa. t i > " , 

wells. In the depressed central tract of the district 

water is found at from 16 to 25 feet from the surface ; earthen wells, however, 
here are apt to collapse as the water rises in them during the rainy season, so 
that masonry wells are more commonly built. They cost but little, averaging 
Ks, 175. Along the ridge of the watershed water is, as a rule, about 30 feet 
from the surface, and there both masonry and I-acAe/ia wells are found. The sides 
of the latter are protected from the water line by wooden frames or coils of 
wattle (beri), and the cost of building one is from Rs. 12 to Rs. 15. In the sandy 
soils near the Ganges water is from 35 to 50 feet from the surface, and irriga- 
tion is rare. In the Jumna tract water is from 60 to 90 feet from the surface 
and irrigation is unknown. Jlr, Patterson, from whose Settlement Report thei 
above is taken, adds that “ most of the masonry wells were constructed before 
last settlement, and by far the greater number by tenants; as a rule, only culti- 
vating proprietors make improvements.” 

There is a very large amount of irrigation from jhils and tanks. At the 
settlement survey 116,741 acres were found to be so irrigated. All along 
the central tract the amount of water taken from the jhils and tanks durino- a 
rainy season that closes early often turns a large into a dry surface in a 
few weeks. The villages near the jhils depend almost entirely on them, and 
they are a fruitful source of riots and disputes, the villagers in the upper part 
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of the chain damming up the water to the detriment of those below. There are 
further numerous artificial tanks used chiefly for late rice or early rabi irriga- 
tion. They are usually dry by the end of December. The following statement 
shows the acreage irrigated in each of these ways in 1287 fasli, 1288 fasli, and 
128.1 fasli: — 


I 1287/asZi. 

Wells 

Tanks, 

&c. 

Total. 

95,156 

75,163 

170,319 


Irrigated 


1288 fasli. 


Wells. 


114,310 


Tank?, 

&c. 


12,015 


Total 


1289 fatli. 


Wells 


126,325 , 98,232 


Tanks, 

&c. 


Total. 


49,818 148,050 


Modes of irrigation. 


Famines, 


From tanks and jhils the water is taken almost entirely by the beri, the 
basket swung to and fro between two men, raising the 
Water to a level higher by five feet or less than the 
surface of the jhil or tank. The dhenkli and Persian wheel are almost unknown. 
From the wells water is drawn almost e.Nclusively by cattle with a leather bag 
(pur). The number of cattle runs differ in diiferent wells, varying from one in 
an ordinary kachcha well to six or eight in a large masonry well. The village 
custom is for the owner first to take what water he wants and then to allow his 
neighbours to water their fields from his well or tank; but they are very jealous 
of their rights, and disputes about the right of use are frequent. 

The district must have suffered from- the early famines before the cession ; 

but of these there is no separate record as to Fatehpur. 
Soon after the cession in 1803 and 1804 the district 
suffered from famine; the kharif failed and many of the cattle perished, but no 
revenue was remitted. 

In the famine of 1837-38 the district was rej>orted by the collector to 
Famine of 1837-38 Suffered partially, the distress being caused 

not so much by the failure of crops as by the high 
prioa of grain caused by the exportation westwards. The kharif of 1837 
and the rabi of 1838 suffered from the drought but did not wholly fail, and the 
collector further reported that the high prices of the produce that was saved 
had enabled the cultivators to pay their rents and the zamtndars their revenue, 
thus counterbalancing the effects of the partial failure of the harvests. ITie 
total remissions of revenue amounted to only Es. 50,524-4-6, the larger 
portion of this sum being remitted in parganahs Kora (Es. 21,296) and Ghazi- 
pur (Rs, 9,643). The principle on which the collector made remissions is 
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thus described by him : — “ Assuming the Ichdm collections exhibited in tha 
village accounts to be correct, 1 have allowed, when it could be done, a 
deduction of 15 per cent, for the zamindar’s expenses, and the remainder 
has been made available for the payment of revenue. The difference between 
the last amount and the jama I have placed under the head of expected 
loss.” The collector’s proposals were, with some slight modifications, 
adopted. Besides the above remissions famine relief works were started,, 
in which the labour was chiefly directed to the making of tanks. In all 
133,598 persons applied for a day’s work, and the total expenditure waS' 
Es. 11,368, including a subvention of Rs. 4,000 from the Calcutta committee. 

The drought of 1868-69 is the next scarcity of importance, though even 

then there was little absolute distress amongst the 
Drought of 1868-69. . , , , „ . . , 

agricultural classes, and there was- no famine in the 

strict sense of the word. The worst portion of the district was a strip between 
the Jumna and the town of Ghazipur, e.xtending from four to six miles north 
of the river and about ten miles in length. The district was saved from’ 
absolute famine by a seasonable fall of 8^ inches of rain in September, which 
saturated the ground, filled the wells, and enabled the ground to be ploughed 
for the rabi. Although the juar and otlrer crops were thus improved, the coarser 
pulses on which the poorer classes feed had been destroyed. Relief works were- 
started in February, 1869, and continued for 242 days down to September of 
the same year. The highest average number in any momh was 8,646 in May,- 
the demand for employment being greatest immediately after the reaping of 
the spring harvest, and rapidly declining in the rainy season. The cost was 
in round numbers R.s. 30,000. There were no remissions of revenue. 


In 1877-78 again Fatehpur district suffered very slightly, there being some- 

distress among the labouring classes, but no famine. A 
Distress of 1877-78. ° o > 

poor-house was opened on 22nd June, 1878, and closed 
on 31st October, during which time 357 persons were relieved in it. Work 
was given to the people on municipal and other works, such as tanks, cuttings, 
&c., and in all Rs. 2,185 spent, excluding sums expended in 1877 on the Fateh- 
pur municipal tanks. A test relief work was started, but it was not extensively 
resorted to, and on the first fall of rain the work was abandoned after an 
expenditure of Es. 214 had been incurred. 

In consequence of the partial failure of the rains of 1880, and the spring- 


Scarcity of 1880-81. 


ing up of a hot west wind in August, there was a 
scarcity in the district. The rice crop was a total 


fadure and the other smaller grain crops yielded less than a quarter crop in all - 
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the parganahs bordering on the Jumna. A larger area was sown for the 
spring crop than is usual, but much of the seed never germinated, and on 
most of the unirrigated land the crop was a total failure. Even on the irrigated 
land the water-supply in the wells was so low that no crop was fully watered. 
The tenants settled accounts with their bankers first before paying their rent. 
This secured them an advance of food, but left them nothing with which to 
pay their rents. The necessity for relief works was thus removed, but large 
suspensions of revenue became necessary. The total amount so suspended 
was Rs. 1,70,753, of which Its. 1,46,052 was on account of the rahi crop, and 
remainder on account of the kkaiif crop of 1880. The collector, in his admi- 
nistration report for the year 1880-81, thus sums up his reasons for the suspen- 
sions : ‘‘ Though most unwilling to make so large a suspension, I could see no 
other way of tiding over tlie difficulty. 1 saw plainly that if the tenants were 
compelled to pay their rents they would have no means of subsistence, and tiuit 
either extensive advances to enable them to keep themselves and their families 
alive till the next kharif crop was ripe must be given or relief works must be 
opened. The tenants were fully aware of this position, and thinking that at 
such a time it was better to trust to their wa/io/cin than to their zamindar, tlmy 
paid their debts before their rent, and wdth the nMhdjans help and a good 
mango crop they have been able to pull through. In these circumstanc. s 
zamindar’s collections have been short througliout the district, and consequently 
such as have no other source of income have only been able to keep themselves 
alive and pay a portion of the revenue.’' 

Stone not being used in the district bricks take its place. There are two 
sizes of bricks made by natives for their own use ; one 
6 inches by 3 inches by inches, and the other 4 inches 
by 3 inches by 1 inch. The price of the former is Rs. 7 a thousand and of the 
latter Rs. 4-8 to Rs. 5 a thousand. The cost for moulding alone is 10 anas to 12 
anas a thousand, and Re. 1 to Re. 1-8 for sand-moulding on tables. The system 
in general use is the slop-moulding on the ground. Hence the bricks are very 
irreglilar aud ill-shaped. Oue moulder with two coolies to assist him, one siipidy- 
ing the clay and the other to remove the bricks, turns out ordinarily 600 bricks 
a day. The woods in common use are the mango, nim, and mahua. These 
trees are generally sold standing at from Rs. 4 to Rs. 9 each, and cut up by the 
purchaser when he tvants fuel. Stone-lime comes from Banda and is highly 
valued. Wood-burnt lime costs Rs. 15 the 100 maunds ; that prepared with 
ripldi (dried cow-dung) fetches from Rs, 8 to Rs. 12 the 100 maunds. Kanhar 
is found in large quantities throughout the district. It is supplied at from 

4f 
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Bs. 2-4 to Rs. 2-8 the 1 00 cubic feet, ready stacked on the road. The cost of 
consolidation is Re. 1 the 100 cubic feet. 


PART III. 


Inhabitants, Institutions, and History. 

Since its formation in 1826, the limits of the district have not been 

altered, and consequently it is more easy to compare 

the present with the past in regard to population in 

Fatehpnr than it is in many other districts. A census was taken in 1838 and 

another in 1846, but both are believed to have been inaccurate, and need not 

Censnsea of 18<8 and he further alluded to here. The total population 

according to the census of 1848 was 5,11,132, and 

according to another census taken in 1853, 679,787 (.322,485 females). In 

„ 1865, a fifth census was taken, and according to this 

CecAQS of ] 865 . ’ 

the population was 681,053 (324,530 females). The 
distribution of the population is shown in the following table: — 


Population. 



AOBICCLTCraiL. 

I 

[ HoS-aGRlCClTUBAI,. j 



Class. 

MiUt. 

Female). 

Total. 

Malt), 

Females 

Total. 

GBairo 

Totai. 

1 

Adults. 

1 

Boys. 

Adults. 

Girls. 


Adults. 

Boys. 

Adults.^ 

Girls 

1 

Bindns, 

114,989 

61,455 

100,163 

61,789 

328,375 

91,173 

51,691 

91,372 

46,489 

280,725 

6 9,100 

Muham- 
mad a n f> 
Mothers. 

1 8,35< 

6,051 

8,02 J 

4,213 

25,640 

16,30' 

8,477 

15,701 

6,835 

1 

46,313 

71,958 

Total ...! 

1 

W23,343 

i 

66,486 

108,185 

56.001 

364,015 

106,473 

60,168 

107,073 

1 

63,324 

1 327,038 

181,053 


There were, besides the population above shown, 42 Europeans and 16 Eura- 
sians. The population per square mile varied from 539 in parganah Bindki to 
317 in parganah Grhazipur, and the average of the whole district was 431 to the 
square mile. There were l,386towns and villages returned as inhabited, 1,230 of 
which contained less than 1,000, while 154 contained between 1,000 and 5,000 
inhabitants. The towns with over 5,000 inhabitants were Fatehpur (20,478) 
and Kbajuha (5,150). 
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The following table shows the population in each parganah according to 
Census of 1872. to the census of 1872: — 




Eisdos. 


Mohammadass and otbkbs. 



Pkrganah. 

Up (a IS jreor*. 

Adnliu 

typ to 15 
t/eart. 

Aduits, 

TotaL 



d 

*3 


'5 


d 

*3 

d 

. 

o 

'a 


d 

*3 


"3 

s 

*5 

a 


S 


is 


a 




s 

Cn 

s 


s 




Fatehpar 

16.952 

14,073 

39,889 

23,680 

2,552 

2,398 

4,64fi 

4,790 

63,935 

49,941 

Tappa Jar ... 

6,6S4 

5,298 

11,910 

1 1,090 

960 

702 

1,617 

1,551 

21,071 

18,571 

A'yih Sih ... 

3,080 

2,047 

6,466 

6,245 

146 

145 

257 

217 

8,949 

8,264 

Ghazipar ... 

8,S26 

7,043 

14,786 

13,794 

350 

311 

575 

543 

23,937 

21,711 

Mutaor 

4,475 

3,835 

8,102 

7,461 

602 

440 

830 

911 

14,009 

12,637 

Hatbgaou 

13,732 

13,739 

27,568 

26,014 

2,937 

2,627 

4,288 

4,955 

60,525 

47,335 

Kotila ... 

3,371 

3,035 

5,248 

6,167 

792 

739 

1,242 

1,280 

10,553 

10,231 

••• 


3,443 

4,923 

4,781 

108 

103 


196 

7,964 

7.523 

Kora 


13,475 

28,572 

27,581 

1,033 

979 


2,060 

47,112 

44,095 

Bindki 

7,120 

6,375 

13,458 

12,418 

367 

322 

84T 

741 

21,792 

18,856 

E&tia Ganir ... 

6,316 

6,063 

11,678 

11,042 

384 

272 

> 766 

692 

19,032 

17,069 

Haawa 

9,818 

8,272 

16,967 

16,837 

1,094 


1,866 

2,170 

29,745 

27,313 

Ekdala 

11,442 

1 ^^ 

20,613 

19,594 

1,949 

1,817 

2.905 

3,267 

36,909 

34,757 

Total 

111,145 

29,327 

199,080 

188,704 

13,274 

11,868 

22,03^ 

23,363 

345,533 

318,883 


The total shown by the above statement is 66.^, 8 1.5 and is exclusive of 
the 62 non-Asiatics. Corrected for all errors, the total population of the 
district in 1872 was 663,877 (Form II. of 1881 Census statement). The 
population thus showed a falling otF, as compared with that of the previous 
census, of 17,234:, or 2 53 per cent. The density per square mile was 419. 
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Tlie towns and vil!a::es were returned at 2,741 and the inhabited honses at 
152,777, giving 1'7 villages and 96 houses to the square mile. Of the former, 
2,662 had less than 1,000 inhabitants, and 78 between 1,000 and 5,000. This 
return is startlingly different from tbit given in 1865, when the total number 
of inhabited towns an 1 villages was recorded as only 1,386. There was only 
one town in 1872 with a population over 10,000, and that was Fatehpur 
itself, the population of which had since tlie last census declined from 20,478 to 
19,879. The proportion of males to total population (exclusive of non- Asiatics) 
was 52 per cent. Classified according to age, there were (with the same omis- 
sion): under 12 years — males, 105,230; females, 92,712; total children, 197,942, 
or 22'81 per cent, of the total native population : abore 12 years — males 
240,303; females, 225,570; total adults, 465,873, or 70T9 per cent, of the 
whole native population. Arnrnged according to occupation, the distribution 
was as follows : — 


Occupation. 

Hindus. 

i 

1 

1 

Muhammad.ins. 

Christians and 
others. 

Total. 

Landowners ... ... 

1 6,839 

6,151 

j M* 

21,990 

Agriculturists 

301,6*2 

21,116 


322,768 

Non-agiiculturists... 

S75,7J5 

*3,287 

' 

t 

319,067 


For males of not less than 15 years of age the following tables by occupa- 
tion are also given : — 


Professional. 

1 

1 

1 

Dooieatic 

1 

y 

Commercial 

Agricultural. 

Indnstiial. 

1 

Indefitiite 1 
and non pro-! 
duutive. 

Total of all 

classes. 

2,518 

22^b0 ; 

4,564 

126,089 

29,419 

44,863 

229, '35 


The 62 non-Asiatics above mentioned contained 36' Eurojieans and 26 
Eurasians ; there were 5 Native Christians. 

The persons returned as able to read and write were 12,765, viz., 12,763 
males and 2 females, the total being 1’9 per cent, of the entire population, and 
3’6 of educated males to the entire male population. 
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We now come to the statistics collected at the census in 1881. The totals 


Census of 1881. 


by religion are shown for each parganah and tahsil as 
follows t — 


Tahsil. 

Parganah. 

Hindus. 

Mu<ialmdns. 

Chrt&‘ 

tians. 

Ot^iers, 

Grand total. 

Density per 
square mile. 

o 

CB 

«.> 

ei 

C 

Zi 

c 

Females. 

Total. 

Females. 

H 

4 

a. 

Z) 

5 

Total, 

rt 

5 

o 


F.itehpur 

97,49.i 

47,169 

15,383 

7,932 

8-2 

40 



1 12,960 

55,141 

521 


Haswa 

57,889 

28,' 85 

6 741 

3*410 

6 

1 

... 

... 

64,636 

31,496 

460 


Tot.al 

155,864 

75,?54 

2 >,124 

1 1,342 

88 41 


... 

177,596 

86,637 

497 

( 

Bindki ,,, 

4i,672 

20,020 

2,6'9 

K3‘>8 





44,351 

31,328 

495 

Kalianpur, 1 

KutiaGflnir .. 

35,040 

17,006 

• ,449 

1,182 


... 



37,489 

18,248 

454 

i 

lappa Jar 

3v,672 

13,796 

4,670 

2,394 


... 

... 


37, .342 

18,190 

347 


Tolal 

109,384 

52,88 i 

9,798 

4.884 



... 

... 

119,182 

57,766 

426 

Eora ... 

Kora „. 

75,486 

37,341 

6.ti2') 

2,8991 ••• 

... 

58 

26 

8I,tb4 

4 ■,260 

352 

. ( 

Ghazipur ... 

4<,36‘, 

21,414 

1,869 

876 

*«> 




46,231 

22,290 

SOS 

Ghazipur .. < 

Ayah Sah ... 

16,811 

7,966 

844 

427 

— 

... 



17,165 

8,393 

422 

i 

Mutaur 

S3.946 

11,775 

2,838 

1,394 


... 

... 

•• 

26,784 

13,169 

298 


Total ... 

84 619 

41,155 

5,561 

2,697 

... 


... 


90,170 

44,852 

319 


Ekdala ... 

56,S28 

27,870 

9,271 

4,866 

*«* 

... 



65,499 

32,736 

359 


Dtiata 

12,637 

6,590 

650 

276 

... 

... 

... 

... 

13,187 

6,666 

393 


Total ... 

68,865 

31,260 

9,821 

5,142 



... 


78,6S6 

39,402 

3..6 


Hathffdon ... 

96,219 

46,877 

16,660 

8 843 



1 


111,880 

65,720 

490 

\ 

Kotila 

20,423 

10,'.86 

4,644 

2,430 

... 

... 

... 


25,067 

12,515 

541 


Total 

1 15,641' 

66,y62 

21,304 

11,273 



I 

... 

iso'll? 

68,235 

499 

] 

District total. 

609,380 

297,854 

1 

74,218 38,2.37 

i 

88 

41 

59 

26 

683,743 

336,168 

417-9 


The area in 1881 is given in the census forms as l,6d8-7^ square miles. 
The population, 683,745, was distributed amongst 3 towns and 1,411 villages, 
the hous's in the former numbering 5,958, and in the latter 125,631. The 
males (347,587) exceeded the females t336,158) by 11,429, or 3-4 per cent. 
The density per square mile was 417-2; the proportion of towns and villages 
per square mile, 86, and of houses, 80 3. In the towns 5 58 persons, and in 
the villages 517 persons, on rn average, were found in each house. In the 
nine years between 1872and 1881 the total population had increased by 19,868, 

* This differs from the area (1,631-3 square miles) giTen in the SettUmeni Report. 
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the increase in the males being 2,024, and in the females 17,844. The total 

represents an increase of 2-9 per cent. 

I’ollowing the order of the census (1881) statements we find (Census Form 

IIIA.) the persons returned as Christians belonged to 
Chriatiaas b; race. „ . ». • . i , i i -i o /r 

the following races : — British-born subjects, lo (0 

females); other Europeans, 34 (20 females); Eurasians, 16 (7 females;; and 

natives, 25 (9 females). 

The sects of Christians represented in Fatehpur were : Church of England, 

Presbyterians, Baptists, and Methodists (Wesleyans and unspecified). The 

Relative proportion of percentage of the sexes in the main religious divisions 
the sexes of the main i t • 

religious divisions. were as follows: — Ratio of males to total population, 

‘5084; females to the same, ‘lOlti; of Hindus, ‘8912 ; of Muhammadans, 
*1085; of Christians, ‘0001 : ratio of Hindu males to total Hindu popula- 
tion, ‘5112; of Muhammadan males to total Muhammadan population, '4848 ; 
of Christian males to total Christian population, '5341. 

Of single persons there were 137,463 males and 90,158 females ; of married 
Civil condition of popa- there were 182,125 males and 189,146 females; and of 
***^““' widowed there were 27,999 males and 56,854 females. 

The total minor population under 15 years of age was 46,274 (females 
Conjngai condition and 27,564), or 6'7 per cent. The following table shows the 
•ges of the population. principal classes of the population, with 

the number of single, married, and widowed at each of the ages given: — 
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Of the total population, 66,122 (42,812 femalesl, or 9'6 per cent., are 
Distribution by birth- returned as born outside the limits of the district. 

Of the total population, 657,944 (335,882 females), 
Distribution according or 96 '2 per cent., are returned as unable to read and 
to education. Write and not under instruction ; 19,598 ' 1 55 females), 

or 2'9 per cent., are shown as able to read and write ; and 6,203 (121 females) 
or ’9 per cent., as under instruction. Of those able to read and write 17,471 
(109 females), and of those under instruction 4,988 (82 females), were Hindus. 
The Muhammadans who came under these categories were 2,063 (20 females), 
and 1,196 (33 females' respectively. Of the Christians 56 (26 females) are 
returned as literate, and 12 (6 females) as under instruction. 

The census returns exhibit the number of persons of unsound mind by 
Infirmities : persons of find sex for all religions represented in the district : 

unsound mind. —the religions of course being those to which by 

common repute these unfortunates are supposed to belong, or the religions of 
their parents. The total of all religions w'as 91 (36 females), or ‘OIS per cent. 
The largest number of males (13) was of the ages 30 to 40 years. Distribut- 
ing them into religions, Hindus thus afflicted were 79 (32 females', and Muham- 
madans 12 (4 females). The total number of blind persons is returned as 

3,786 ''2,104 females), or '55 per cent. Of these, 935 
(5.52 females) were “ over 60 638 (377 females) be- 

tween 50 and 60; 594 (365 females) between 40 and 50 ; 507 (313 females) 
between 30 and 40 ; 511 (255 females) between 20 and 30; 162 (69 females) 
between 15 and 20 ; 178 69 femalesi between 10 and 15; 183 (75 females) 
between 5 and 10; and 78 (28 females) under 5 years. Of the total number 
3.512 (1,965 females) were Hindus, and 274 (139 females Muhammadans. 

Of deaf mutes there were 303 (133 females), or -044 
per cent., the largest number 78 (26 fem.ales) appear- 
ing among persons between 20 and 30. Of these, 269 (113 females) were 

Hindus, and 34 (20 females) Muhammadans. The last 
infirmity of which note was taken at the recent census 
was that of leprosy. There were 154 1 35 females) afflicted with this disease. 
The percentage to the total population is *002, so that two in every hundred 
thousand of the population were, on an average, lepers. Of tbs total number, 
146 t34 females) were Hindus, and 8 (1 female) Muhammadans. 

In the census of 1881 subdivisions of only Rajputs, Abirs, and Gnjars 
were published. The returns showed 70,427 Brah- 

CAstes. ‘ ^ ^ 

mans (34,975 females), 44,715 Rajputs (19,950 


Number cf the blind. 


Deaf mutei. 


Depera. 
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females), 2 1,58 f) Bani as (10,(511 females), and 472,652 belonging to “'other 
castes ” (232,318 females). 

It is necessary to refer to the census returns of 1872 for the Brahman 


Brahmans. subdivisions, w'hich are there given 

as follows : — 


Population 


Population 


in 1872, 


in 1872. 

Bhardwaj 

23 

Padha 

... 1 

Gangaputra 

1,188 

Sanadh 

... 99 

Gaiir 

191 

Sarasvat 

13 

Gautara 

6 

Sarwaria 

... 6,0,9 

Gujarati 

84 

Unspecified 

... 2,120 

Joshi 

10 

* 


Kanaiijia 

65,693 

Total 

... 74,388 

Mahabrahman 

32 



The Gaur, Kanaujia, and 

Saras vat 

are three of the five tribes belonging 

to the Gaup, or northern division of 

Brahmans, and they have already been 

sufficiently described in other notices.' 

The Bhardwaj and 

Gautam clans are 


subdivisions of the Kanaujias proper, and the Sauadha^ and Sarwarias are sub- 
tribes of the Kauaiijias. 

The Gujaratis conifirise the fifth tribe of the Dravida or southern division 
of Brahmans.^ The tribe lias been described in the Benares notice. 

The class called Gangaputras consists of all Brahinaus^ who have lost their 
family traditions, and can give no satisfactory account of their predecessors. The 
especial mission of the Gan^ajuttra is to preside over religious ceremonies at holy 
places on the banks of the Ganges. Of these places the chief, in the Fatehpnr dis- 
trict, is Shiur^jpur. The right to receive fees from bathers at the ghats on the 
river is partitioned out among the Gangaputras, and they are notoriously ready 
to resent the interference of an outsider by an appeal to the civil courts, or 
even by a resort to force. Disputes of this kind most frequently arise when a 
share in the fees realised at a ghat is claimed owing to a marriage into the 
family, or by reason of hereditary succession. All Gangaputras are in theory 
equal in all respects, and in the matter of eating and drinking the theory is 
carried out in practice. In the matter of intermarriage, however, the different 
kinds of Brahmans who make up the elan keep themselves separate. The 
whole clan is despised by other Brahmans, and is in such ill-repute that a 
Brahman with children to marry will not, if it can be avoided, remain in the 
same village with members of it, lest the suspicion that he has been connected 
with them may damage the prospects of his arranging marriages for his children. 

1 Gaurs, in G'oj. II., 302 - 3 (Aligarh) : III., ?56 (Meerut) : and VII. (Far'ikhahad). Kanaujias, 
VII., C3 (Farukhabad). Sarasvats, III,, 494 (Muzallarn igar). ^ F >r Sana lbs see flax,, 

Vtl. (Farukhabad), and for S.arwarias, XIII. (Azaoigarh). i* dliernug’j C’oilM, I., 

page 9S. * tihtrriug’s Castes I , paage 33. 
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The GangSputras, though their chief occupation consists in the extortion of 
alms, devote themselves occasionally to shop-keeping and farming. 

The Mahabrahman (or great Brahman) is the priest employed by Hindus 
at times of sorrow and on the death of their relatives. The title is a misnomer, 
as the class is looked upon as unclean by other Brahmans. Such Brahmans 
are called elsewhere by the name Acharj. In the census returns of 1881 the 
Mahabrahman has been entered in the unspecified castes. 

The term Joshi, like Gangaputra and Mahabrahman, denotes the holder of 
an office, and not the membership of a particular clan or gotra. The Joshi is, 
in the plains districts, a low-caste Brahman, devoted to astrology. In the hill 
districts, the clan supplies a large number of the writers who are in Govern- 
ment service. 


The Bajput clans, with a total of 100 members or more, returned as 


Bajputi. 

Clan. 

Bala 

Bhadauria 

Bisen 

Bundelgoti 

Chandela 

Chauhan 

Dikhlt 

Gaharwar 

Gaar 

Gantam 

Kachhwaha 

Karchal 

Ehichar 

Maharwar 

Pamar 

Panhwar 


represented in the Hatehpur district in 1881, were the 


following : — 
Total Females, 

Clan. 

Total 

Females, 

population. 



population 


M. S,556 

3,763 

Paribar 

... 1,508 

676 

739 

335 

Raghnbansi 

... 688 

268 

602 

923 

Baikvrar 

... 119 

49 

116 

43 

Raizdda 

763 

334 

1,653 

680 

Eatbaur 

... 224 

96 

2,622 

1,203 

Bawat 

... 694 

331 

6,420 

2,445 

Sakarwar 

107 

48 

115 

42 

Senaar 

873 

390 

1,522 

685 

Tomar 

... 643 

265 

11,553 

6,127 

Unapecifled 

... 1,015 

469 

1,215 

550 

Specified clans with 


96 

46 

under 100 meoi 



1,015 

459 

bers each 

... 1,531 

665 

94 

60 



— 

J 1,643 

730 

Total 

... 44,715 

19,950 


Details of the population of each clan are given in two stages, (1), under, ( 2 ) 
over 10 years of age, JFor the whole tribe the percentage of females was 47-78. 
The Bundelgotis had the lowest percentage of females under 10 ;31’82) and the 
Tomars the highest (59‘09). Most of the above clans have been already des- 
cribed in the memoirs of other districts, and it will be sufficient here to notice 
those that are of importance in the district. 

Eajputs are found throughout the district.* At the time of the last set- 
tlement they owned 20-8 per cent, of the land throughout the entire district. 


^ Mr. Patterson’s Seitlemtnt Report, p. 13. 

5p 
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The percentage of property held by them was largest in parganahs Kdti» 
Gunfr (67'3), Bindki (48'2), and Mutaur (42-5). They are found as proprietors 
in every parganah except Dhata. They cultivate 44 per cent, of the sir laud, 
Rnd 37 per cent, of the land held with a right of occupancy in the district. 

The most important clan of Bajputs in the district are the Gautams, and 

in fact in Fatehpur they are more numerous than in any 
Gantam*. ... . 

other district in the North-Western Provinces, They 

are now chiefly located in parganahs Kora, Bindki, and Kiitia Gunir, but their 
power is said to have stretched at one time from Kora to Kanauj, Their chief 
stronghold was Argal on the Rind in parganah Kora, and the raja of Argal, though 
all the power that formerly belonged to the elan has been lost, still lives there 
adorned with the empty title. Their traditions trace the origin of their power 
to the marriage of the son of Sringi Rikh, their chieftain, to a daughter of tho 
Gaharw&r rfija of Kanauj. The dowry of the raja’s daughter is said to have 
■comprised all the villages from Kanauj to Kara. The Gautams claim that 
their sway over this tract of country lasted till their participation in the 
revolt of Sher Shah against Humayun. The vengeance that tho restored 
emperor took upon the clan was the beginning of the decline of its fortunes, 
and, in its last struggle for independence, it was crushed by Akbar at Kdlpi, 
The Gautams “are divided,” says Sir fl. Elliott into the tribes of Rdja, 
E6o, Eana, and Rawat. The representatives of the Edjas live at Argal ; of 
the E&os at Birahanpur in Bindki ; of the Ranas at Chilli in parganah Majha- 
wan, now included in Sarh-Salimpur ; and of the Rawats at Bhaiipur in Bindki.” 
The traditions of the clan represent that they bestowed on their former allies 
large tracts of country, which the descendants of the latter still hold. The 
largest tract of country, to which their traditions refer, is Baiswara in Oudh. 
The transfer of 1,440 villages in the eastern side of the Ganges is said to have 
been made in the form of a dowry by the raja of Argal, on the occasion of 
the marriage of a Gautam bride to Bh4o, a Bais chief 'who had assisted the 
Gautams against the king of Dehli. The story is told by the Bais clan as 
well as the Gautams, aud, the fact that both clans concur in it, would seem to 
indicate its truth. A Gautam raja is found still in Gorakhpur, and Nau-mus- 
lims, who were converts from the Gautam clan, in Azamgarh ; and it would 
seem that their possessions must have extended at one time from the neighbour- 
hood of Kanauj to the district of Gorakhpur. In Fatehpur, as well as in 
Azamgarh, several branches of the clan were converted in the time of the 
Mughal Emperors to Muhammadanism. Tho Gautams are Rajputs of tho 

» Glossary, I., 116. 
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Bais. 


Dhikhita. 


Bhardwaj and Garg gotras, and they give their daughters in marriage in the Do^b 
to the Bhadaurias, Kachwahas, Rdthaurs, Gahlauts, Chauhans, and Tomars. 

The Bais clan is nnmerically larger in the district than any clan except 
the Gautam. It is chiefly represented in parganahs 
Kutia Gunir, Haswa, Fatehpur, and Ghazipur, and 
Hathgaon. Their traditions are to the effect that they emigrated from Miingl 
Partun on the Godavari to Baissvara in Oudh, whence they moved to the Fateh- 
pnr district in later times. The elan possesses a considerable number of estates 
in the district. The Tilak Chandra branch of the clan, which has four divisions, 
rw., Rao, R^ja, Naithfi, and Sambasi, looks on the Gautam raja of Argal as the 
founder of its fortunes. The tradition, from which this sentiment has beea 
derived, was alluded to in the account given of the Gautams. 

The Dikhits own a few estates in Kutia Gunir and Mutaur. In the latter 
parganah, where they are still numerous as cultiva- 
tors, they formerly owned a number of villages under 
the hhaiyachdra form of tenure. They are, says Mr. Sherring,^ in part des- 
cended from Simaunf, who came from Bfinda, and settled at Kura Kanik, on 
the Jumna, in parganah Mutaur. Some of the family have embraced the 
Muhammadan faith. One, named Ram Sinh, went to Dehli, after his marriage- 
with the daughter of Nandan Rai Gautam, where he also became a Muhamma- 
dan, and was then called Malikdad Khan. His posterity occupy the village of 
Lalauli on the Jumna, which he founded, and, although professedly Musal- 
mahs, practise a number of Hindu ceremonies. 

The Famar clan, though there are considerable settlements of it in Fateh- 
pur, is less prosperous than many of the Rajput clans- 
of the district. Belonging as they do to the first of 
the four tribes of Agnikulas, or fire races, the Pamars have many proud tradi- 
tions. The original home of the clan was Ujain,^ and it is said that it was 
expelled thence by Shahab-nd-diu Ghori. The Pamars then became scattered 
in different directions. “ Those settled in Ghazipur, Muhammadpur, and other 
places in Fatehpur, trace their descent from Purba Rdi Sinh, who received 
present of lands from Ghazi Khan, the n§zim of that day, after whom the 
parganah of Ghazipur has been named.” 

The Chauhans have but few estates in the district, but they are more 
numerous than any clan except the Gautams, Bais,. 
and Dikhits. They are principally settled in parganah 
Kotila. Their ancestors belonged to the Chauhans of Mainpuri, of whom the- 
‘ Castes, I., SOS. * Sberring’s Caites, I., p. |49. 
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Chandelas. 


Sengars. 


Ebicban. 


rSja of Mainpuri is the head. They are descended from the most exolusira 
families of the Chauhan race. 

Chandelas own a few villages in Kutia Gunir and Hathgdon. They ori- 
ginally emigrated from Malwa, and settled at Kalinjar 
in Bundelkhand. There they are said to have remain- 
ed for eight generations, and then to have moved to Mahoba. Thence they emi- 
grated to Kanauj, and at a later period moved eastward towards Suchaindi and 
Shiurajpnr. The raja of Shiurajpur is the acknowledged head of the Ohan- 
delas settled in Fatehpnr. 

The Sengars came, it is said, from Bundelkhand. The clan claims, like the 
Gautams, to be descended from Sringi Rish and the 
daughter of the raja of Kanauj. It has been described 
in previous notices. In Fatehpnr it owns a few villages in Tappa Jar and 
Mutaur. The raja of Jagammanpur near Jalaun is the present head of the clan. 

The Khichars are found only in parganah Ghazipur. The history of the 
clan, which formerly ruled the whole district, will be 
found in the account of the family of the rkjas of Aso- 
thar. The clan is now reduced to a very low ebb, and retains next to nothing 
of its once extensive possessions. 

The Raizadas, who are returned in the last census as numbering 753 persons 
in the district, formerly owned a large number of 
estates in parganah Hathgaon. It is related that in the 
time of Raja Jai Chand of Kanauj there lived in this parganah a certain Parasur 
Bikh, a devotee, who exercised great influence over the prince, and who had 
received many tokens of the prince’s favour. Among other presents an ele- 
phant had been given to him, and a promise was made, at the time of its 
presentation, that the raja would give to the saint as much land as the ele- 
phant could walk round without lying down to rest. The story goes on to say 
that the elephant walked over the lands of Hathgaon till it came to the village of 
Iradatpur Dhami. It there lay down to rest, and was at once turned to stone. 
The stone elephant is worshipped once a week, and once a year a fair is held in 
honour of the saint. The Raizadas claim to be his decendan t s by a daughter of 
the raja of Kanauj, to whom their traditions affirm that the saint was married. 

The number of the Bisens in the district is not large, but the clan is pos- 
sessed of a good many villages in parganah Haswa, and 
of one or two in Fkdala. The clan has been described 
in the Gorakhpur, Azamgarh, and Benares notices. The head of the clan is 
the raja of Salempur Majhauli in Gorakhpur. 


Baizidas. 
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Bawats. 


The Kaghubansis own a considerable number of villages in parganah Fa- 
tehpnr. They are very numerous in Azamgarh and 
Raghubansia. Mirzapur. The ancestors of the Kaghubansis settled 

in the district are stated by Mr. G. W. Kinloch to have come from across the 
Jumna four centuries ago. Their chief settlement was taluka Jamrawan, but it 
was confiscated for rebellion in 1857. 

The Rawats have small possessions in Ayah Sah. They claim themselves 
to belong to the Bais clan, but the claim is not enter- 
tained by others. It is generally believed that they are 
the illegitimate descendants of Raja Tilak Chand of Baiswara, most probably 
by an Ahir woman. They own property in the Unao district in Oudh. The 
head of the family in Fatehpur is the Thaknr of Baijani. 

Tomars are found in small numbers in parganah Ekdala. An account of 
the tribe, whose chieftains were formerly kings of 
Dehli, has been given in the Agra notice. The Tomar 
dynasty began in 733 or 736 A. D., with the reign of Anand Pal I. Nineteen 
kings ruled in succession, and the dynasty lasted 419 years. Finally, the Dehli 
kingdom was captured by the Chauhan raja of Ajmir. The descendant of 
the Chauhdn king married the daughter of the last Tomar ruler, and their 
offspring was the celebrated Pirthi Etij. The Tomars of Ekdala date their 
settlement in the district from the 8th century. 

The other Rajput tribes are found scattered in different parts of the dis- 
trict. Of the Parihars an account has been given in the Etawah, and of the 
Bhadanrias in the Agra notice. The Kachwahas, Gaurs, and Rathaurs have 
each been described in more than one of the previous district notices. 

The total number of Bani&s returned in 1881 was 21,586, and is almost 
the same as the total 1 2 1,842) given in 1872. It is 
neces.saryto turn to the statistics given in the latter 


Banias. 


census to find an 
are there given 

enumeration of the sub-divisions of the 
as follows : — 

trading class. 

These 

Agarwala ... 



1,639 

Khandelwal 


1 

Agrahri ... 



6,048 

Mahisri 


18 

Ajudhiabast 


• •• 

642 

Mahobiya 

••• ••• 

14 

Dharwar ... 


• •• 

112 

Marwari 

• •a 

3 

Ohusar 


• •• 

9,363 

harwdl 

••• ••• 

60 

Ghoi 


• •• 

114 

Baetogi 

••• 

608 

Jaini ... 



260 

Sarsaini 


125 

Kasarwani... 


• •• 

978 

Umar 

••• ••• 

2,620 

Easaundban 



356 

Unspecified 

Total 

81 

21,843 
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Dhfisar. 


Kaaarwanis. 


The difBcalty of satisfactorily analysing the population returned as belong- 
ing to the Bania caste, has been dwelt upon in the Shahjahanpur notice.^ 

The Agarwalas have been frequently described in previous volumes® and 
nothing further need be said about them here. The Agrahris, too, have been 
sufficiently noticed in the Shahjahanpur volume. 

The Dhfisars are a tribe of Vaisyas, which, it is said, came originally from 
Uehli.^ They are there distinguished for their profi- 
ciency in singing. As a clan, they are particnlarly 
strict in their observance of the forms and ceremonies of the Hindu religion, 
and they conscientiously obey the restrictions placed upon them as to food 
and drink. Members of the tribe are to be found more or less in most of the 
towns in the North-Western Provinces. Mr. Sherring remarks that the caste 
was in a flourishing condition under Muhammadan rule, and that members of 
it occasionally filled high posts. The Dhiisars of Fatehpur are said to have 
emigrated from the Rae Bareli district in order to avoid the tyranny of the 
naw&b wazir, from which they hoped to escape by settling in the Dodb. 

The Banda district contains the largest number of the Kasarw^ni tribe. 
About a thousand are settled in Fatehpur. The tribe 
is divided into three clans, namely, (i) Kashmfri ; (ii) 
Purbiya; ^iii) Allahabadi. The last clan is of recent origin, and is the result of 
a serious quarrel that arose among the members of the tribe. The three clans 
intermarry. 

The Kasaundhans are said to have originally come from Lucknow. They 
are now numerous in Hamfrpur, and there is a smaH 
colony in Fatehpur. The tribe is divided into two 

clans. 

The Rastogis are a tribe of Vaisyas, much given to trade. They have suc- 
ceeded since the cession in purchasing a considerable 
amount of landed property in the district. At the 
time of the cession they did not own an acre of land, but they had acquired at 
the time of the settlement 8 8 per cent, of Ghazipur, 5 2 per cent, of Tappa J&r, 
and 5'7 per cent, of Ay&h Sah. There is said to be a curious custom in the tribe 
by which the women will not eat food cooked by the men. There are three 
subdivisions of the tribe. 

The Umars are numerous in the district, and the tribe has three subdivi- 
sions, m., (i) Til-Umar; (ii) Derhi-Umar (or Dirh- 
Umar); and (iii) Dusre. 

*Pp. 74-76. ’SeeEiAwi.H and SBXBJAHiwDB. ^Shtrring’s Catiei, p. 39t^ 
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Among the “other castes” the census returns (1881) give the following, 
to which the name of the special trade or calling 
followed, or other brief note to aid in their identifica- 


The “ other castes.” 


tion, has been added : — 


Kame of caate. 

Total popula- 
tion. 

09 

4) 

*3 

a 

Name of caste. 

Total popula- 
tion. 

oa 

o 

*3 

a 

o 

Ph 

Ahar (cattle-breeder) 

16 

10 

Ehatik (pig and poultry 

6,911 

3,325 

Ahir (cowherd) 

59,399 

28,592 

breeder and tanner). 



Earb&i (carpenter) ... 

3,500 

1,716 

Roeri (weaver) 

20,614 

10,302 

Bhangi (scavenger) 

6,568 

3,295 

Kurmi or Kuubi 

39,806 

19,316 

Bhit (genealogist, panegy- 

3,492 

1,819 

Lodhjor Lodha (cultivator)... 

46,609 

22.506 

riat). 



Lohar (blacksmith) ... 

13,189 

6,338 

Bhurji (grain-parcher) 

7,971 

3,887 

Luaia (salt-extractor 

4,769 

2,390 

Chamar (skinner, tanner and 

67,325 

33,812 

Mali (gardener) ... 

3,640 

1.786 

leather-worker). 



Mallah (boatman) 

23,297 

11,668 

Dhobi (washerman) 

7,958 

3,879 

Nai (barber) ... 

14,126 

7,188 

Gadaria (shepherd) 

22,088 

10,768 

Past (fowler, watchman) ... 

29,461 

14,560 

Gosiln (ascetic sect) 

940 

455 

SunSr(gold and silver-smith), 

4,808 

2,209 

Gdjar 

4 

••• 

Tamoli (betel-nut seller) ... 

3,260 

1,609 


75 

34 

Tell (oilman) ... 

t 2 y 660 

6,386 

Eichhi (agriculturist) 

28,229 

13,619 

Unspecified ... 

16,165 

8,058 

Kah&r (palki-bearer) 

4,020 

2,021 




Ealwar (distiller) 

3,914 

1,901 




Eayastb or Eayath (icribe) 

9,271 

4,612 

Total 

472,652 

232,318 


The names in parentheses indicate only the trade or calling which is usually 
adopted by members of the caste. Individuals, however, are by no means 
particular as to what pursuit they follow. Excluding the Muhammadans, who 
are the largest proprietors in the district, the chief Hindu proprietary classes 
are, in the order named, Rajputs, Brahmans, Kayaths, and Kurmis. Speaking 
of the cultivating classes of the district Mr. Patterson says “ The most valu- 
able caste as agriculturists is that of the Kurmis. In tahsfl Khakreru they 
own many villages, and indeed they almost entirely own Dhata, one of its 
parganahs, where they have always been strong enough to keep out intruders, 
and which they have made the most flourishing tract of the district. In other 
parganahs they are generally cultivators, and they devote great skill and 
industry to raising the best crops, and they generally pay high rates ; but they 
are independent, and will combine to resist oppression. The Kachhis and Morris 
are much fewer in numbers ; they, as a rule, cultivate the home-lauds, and 
devote themselves to raising the higher garden crops, and pay higher rates 
than any other class, as they not only make the most out of the land, but are 

* SetUtmnt Report, p, 10. 
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sabmissive, and never refase to pay higher rents if possible. The Lodhas are 
industrious cultivators, though not so skilful or so prosperous as the Kurmi*. 
They are generally found as tenants : but in parganah Ekdala they have always 
been very powerful, owning many villages, and formerly holding the privilege 
of having the Chaudhri of the parganah appointed from them. The Ahirs are 
not nearly so turbulent as in the more western districts ; they often make good 
cultivators and pay high rents, though they, as a rule, devote themselves more 
to the raising of cattle. I would b}’- no means characterise them as an idle or 
criminal class here as they are in the Western Doab.’' Including sir lands, 
Eajputs and Brahmans are found cultivating the greatest amount of land. 

The distribution of the chief cultivating classes among the Hindus is as 
Distribution ol cultiva- follows: — Brahmans are found in numbers in every par- 
ganah ; Rajputs everywhere except in Ekdala ; Ahirs in 
parganahs Ayah Sah, Ghazipur, Kotila, Fatehpur, Hathgaon, Kora, Bindki, 
Tappa Jar, and Haswa; Kurmls in parganahs Dhata, Fatehpur, Ekdala, Kora, 
Kutia Gunir, Bindki, and Ayah Sah ; Lodhas in parganahs Ekdala, Fatehpur, 
Hathgaon, and Haswa ; Murals in Fatehpur, Kotila, Hathgaon, Haswa ; 
Kewats in Ekdala, Dhata, Mutaur, Bindki, Kutia Gunir, and Tappa-Jar; Kachhis 
in Kora and Bindki ; Gadarids in Hathgaon, Kotila, Tappa Jar, Ghazipur, and 
Kora ; Chamars in Haswa and Kora ; and Fasis in Hathgaon, Kotila, Haswa, 
and Ay4h Sah. 

-The following subdivisions of Ahirs with more than 100 members in each 
Ahirs. are recorded in the census of 1881 


Barthia 

Dahdar 

Dharor 

Dhindbor 

DnrhwiI 

Gamel 

Ghost 

Gwalbana 



TJospecified ... 

Specified subdirUion with less than 100 members each 


9,334 4,619 

300 102 


Total 
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Kalwars. 


Kayaths. 


Aa acconrtt of the Ahirs of these provinces has been given in the Muttra memoir. 
That district is the original home of the Ahtrs in this part of India. Of the 
three great divisions of the tribe, the Nandbans, Jadubans, and Gwalbans, the 
latter is found most prevalent in the Lower DoAb and Benares. Almost half 
of the Ahtrs settled in Ifatehpur belong to this tribe. It has no subdivi- 
sions 

Kalwars have since the cession obtained a considerable amount of landed 
property. They now o^Vn 2‘1 percent, of the whole 
district, and in parganahs Kora and Bindki 5 0 and 

4*7 per cent, respectively. 

The Kdyaths or K4yasths of the district are large landed proprietors and 
are many of them the descendants of ofBcials of the Mu- 
hammadan court of Oudh, who made nse of their official 
position in the acquisition of the property now held by the caste. In Ayah Sail 
they owned, at the time of settlement, 29 2 per cent, of the land ; in Hathgaon, 
17-9 per cent. ; and in parganah Fatehpur, 16’4 per cetit. They owned 12’6 per 
Cent, of the landed property in the district. There are twelve subdivisions of 
the caste, which are ordinarily recognised, and a thirteenth (called Unai), with 
which the members of the other sub-castes do not associate. Chitrgupt is sup- 
posed to have been the common father of the caste. He married twice, and had 
eight children by his first and four by his second wife. These children were 
the founders of the twelve sub-castes, and a child by a concubine was the 
ancestor of the Unai subdivision. The Kayaths of Fatehpur belong to the 
Bri Bastal subdivision, of which again there are four minor divisions in the 
district. 

The Kurmis hold an almost unique position in parganah Dhdta, where at 
the time of settlement they owned 83'6 per cent, of the 
land. The Lodlias, who are now found as zamindars 
Only in parganah Hkdala, say that they were the owners of Dhdta before the 
Kurmis. The Lodlias have lost much of their land in Ekdala since the cession, 
and their property now is only the fragment of what was once a large 
taminddri. 

There are a large number of Malldhs fin which caste Kewats ate also in- 
cluded) iu the district. They are not merely boatmen 
and fishermen, but the members of the caste practise 
many different occnpations. At the time of settlement they cultivated 8’5 pef 
cent, of the area nnder cultivation 

fif 


knrnifs and Lodhis. 


Mallahf. 
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From the vernacular lists compiled in the census office, the following appear 
The “unspecified” of to be the details of the “ unspecified ” castes, and they 
' are added here as it may be of interest to ascertain 


them : — 


Name of caste. 

General occnpalion. 

Total population. 

see 


••• 

Village servants, cultivators... 

••• 

3,781 

Bahelia ... 

»•» 

r ■ 

1 Fowler 

... 

• *. 

1,001 

C&Tl ••• 



1 liCaf-plate seller- torch-beartr 

.•a 


Brijbasi ... 



Dancer, singer ... 

... 


70 

Bulihai... 


• •• 

Village messenger 



S 

Barxi ... 


• •• 

Tailor 

»*• 

• a. 

3,603 

Devotee* 



Meudicant ... 

••• 

... 

1,«1 

Dhunia ... 


••• 

Coiton carder ... 

• •a 


93 

Ghogba ... 


ta< 

Ri>pe-maker 


»vt 

668 

Balnai ... 


• •• 

G'Ufectioner ... 


• *. 

1,462 

Josbi ... 


• a« 

Servant, receiver of alms 

... 

t.t 

607 

Eachhar... 

• «« 

«•« 

Cultivator 

••• 


475 

Eauchan 


• •t 

Dancer, prostitute 

ft 


10 

Eanjar ... 


• e* 

Rope maker, trapper 



163 

Eaparia ... 


f . 

Beggar ... 

••• 


14 

Ehangir... 

ft 


ChaukidSr, thief ... 


••• 

3 

Sbatri ... 


tae 

tservuut, merchant 


»•» 

363 

Kol ••• 


««• 

Coolie... ... 


•va 

8 

Eoral ... 


••• 

Distiller 



58 

Eunjra ... 

• •• 


G reen-grocer 



S 

Mahabtabman 


ate 

Performer of funeral ceremonies of Hindus, 

63 

Nat ... 


a** 

Acrobat 


... 

227 

Orb 

ra* 


Trader ... 


... 

143 

Patwa ... 



Biaid, fringe, tape-maker 



618 

Bonia ... 



Trader, cultivator 



167 

Tarikash 

••• 


Toddy drawer 



7 

Tarkihar 


... 

“ Taski ” maker ... 


f - 

153 

Thathera 


• •• 

Brass aud coppersmith 



503 

Unspecified 


•* * 

tfv « 



83 




Total 

• M 

16,165 


The Khatris are few in numbers, but they have obtained since the cession a 


Ehatrif Considerable amount of lauded property in the district. 

They own 1 1-1 per cent, of parganah Ay&h Sah, 8 8 
per cent, of Bindki, 7 3 per cent, of Ekdala, and 7-0 percent, of Haswa. Their 
possessions over the whole district amount to 2 6 per cent, of the land. They 
‘ Vide teparate list pott p. is. 
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Kaparias. 


Oudbyaa. 


are very strict Hiadus, and are said to have left Dehli for Kora, on the oecnpa- 
tion of Dehli by the Muhammadans, who wished to convert them. At Kora 
they felt the tyranny of the n4zim, and so moved on to Fatehpur. 

The Kaparias are a wandering tribe, of whom 14 only were returned as 
living in the district at the time of the census. Some 
members of the tribe are mentioned in the Hamirpur 
Settlement Report (p. 19) as having re-oecupied Siuni in that district after its 
destruction by Aurangzeb. Tradition assigns them a stay of 100 years, when 
they were supplanted by Lodhas. There is a tradition that Kidar, the ancestor 
of the Fatehpur Kaparias, released a son of a raja of Argal, who had been 
taken as a hostage by some prince near Dehli, with whom the Argal raja was 
then at war. Tn return they received permission to beg in the neighbourhood. 
Their habit is to go round to houses at the time of birth, and to sing birth- 
songs (sehara). In return, they receive trifling presents of food, clothing, and 
money. 

The following account of the Oudhyas of Fatehpnr, who do not appear 
under this name in the census lists given above, has 
been prepared from notes supplied by Mr. H. B. 
Punnett ; — The ancestors of the clan were formerly settled at Fyzabad f Ajudhiaj 
in Oudh. It is, generally speaking, a criminal tribe, the members of which gain 
their living by house-breaking and counterfeit coining. Owing to efforts being 
made to stop their criminal practices at Fyzabad, they gave up committing 
offences there, and confined their attention to distant places. Still they were 
unable to resist the pressure brought to bear against them, and had eventually 
to migrate and cross the Ganges into the Cawnpore, Fatehpur, Mainpuri, and 
Jalaun districts from three to five centuries ago. They claim to be Brahmans, 
but are generally supposed to be the descendants of AJudhia-basi Banids. They 
consist of two classes ; ( i) Sansias, who are professional makers of counterfeit 
coins ; and (ii)®Suparias, who devote themselves to burglaries and thefts. The 
modus operandi of each of these classes is as follows : — The Sansias start in 
small bands, consisting of the male members of the tribe, disguised as religi- 
ous mendicants {jogis and fakirs). They generally choose the roads to the 
temple of Jagan nath, and in the big cities situated on these roads they ply their 
trade. On the march, the instruments and counterfeit coin are carried by oue 
or two men of the tribe, dressed as coolies, who affect to know nothing of the 
contents of their burdens. Arrived at a halting place, they put up, not in a 
aardi, but in some abandoned house or temple. There the coining operations are 
carried on, while, at the same time, to prevent any suspicion being roused by the 
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sight of a single fire, other members of the tribe light fires, by which they cook 
their food. The instruments used are very rough ; a clay mould, a paring in- 
strument ( nahurni ), an iron file, and one or two pointed instruments being ail 
that are used. The metals from which the coins are made are bell-metal, brass, 
and copper. It takes but little time for the coiners to make as many coins as 
they want for immediate use. VVlien they arrive at a village, or in the out- 
skirts of a town, one of their number pretends to be overburdened with pice, 
which he wishes to change for silver. When the person wishing to change his 
silver produces his rupee, the Sansia takes it up, and, after examining it, pre- 
tends that it is bad. By a sleight of hand he then substitutes one of his own 
counterfeit coins for the true one, and returns the worthless coin to his victim. 
When they have secured as many rupees as possible, they proceed on their way 
till they find another opportunity. 

The Suparias follow a different method. They rent a house opposite tu 
that of some wealthy Bania, and in it they live as gosAins. They keep a constant 
watch on the house and learn all about its interior economy. At last their 
opportunity arrives, when the whole family on the occasion of some festival goes 
out, leaving the house shut up. They then pick the lock, and one of the 
thieves enters the house, aqd lays hold of what plunder he can. Their patience 
in waiting for an opportunity on which to commit a theft is said to be ejf* 
traordinary. They have regular agents, to whom they can dispose of their 
stolen property. Any Oudhya who is imprisoned is de facto out of caste, but 
presumably he is readmitted on being released from prison. They devote, 
when at home, much of their time to religious exercise intended to keep ofi 
blindness and leprosy, to which diseases they are said, as a trite, to be very 
subject. In 1870, 57 out of 137 males resident in the Fatehpur district had 
been convicted in the preyious 14 years. Special police were quartered on 
them in 1878, but this measurewas not very successful. In 1880, it was found 
that in consequence of the supervision, and the tax imposed on them for the pay- 
ment of the special police, they were migrating to the Cawnpore district. The 
tribe had been reduced to very small numbers in Fatelipur, and the special 
police had to be abandoned from ’February, 1882. The colony of the tribe 
living in the ITatehpar district was settled in parganahs Bindki, Kiitia Gunir, 
and Kora. Inquiries which were made after the Oudliyas had begun to move 
from the district, disclosed the fact that insnred parcels to the value of over 
Rs. 2,000 had been received at the Bindki and Fatehpur post-offices from 
males of the tribe absent on their predatory excursions, in the course ol 
three years. 
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From the vernacular list compiled in the Census Office, 

MJ 6 > O Lc6S« 

is also derived the following list of devotees aaJ religious 

mendicants : — 


Name of seat. 

Cla.'tstifie 1 as Vi^hnuite (V ), 
bivaite ). bbakta vS<i.)y 
&c. 

Total popu- 
lation. 

Females. 

Aghori ... 

Sh. .• 

12 

5 

Halragi ,,, 

V. 

199 

60 

Biahmacharf 

S. 

2 


Fakir 

8.V. 

i9 

11 

J ogl .. 

‘S- 

945 

473 

Nau«ksb4hi ... ,,, 

Sikh 

8 


J^arbhangi ... 

V. 

1 

... 

Vaishnao ... 

V. 

224 

I2S 

TJnapeoifiei] ... 


1 1 



Tot 1 

1,421 

676 


Musalni&ns are divided, according to religion, bv the last census in Sun- 
Mnsalmias by reli- orthodox >72, 483, t Shias or followers of ’Ali (1,735', 

6'"® and Wahabis, of whom there were none in this district. 

The census returns also enable 'ns to give details of certain Muhammadan 
tribes included under the generic term Nau Muslims. They numbered in this 
district 3,709, and were — Muhammadan Rajputs 3,420 ,aDd Mewdtis (289). The 
Nan-Mnslitnshave been described in the Moradabad notice. The N'au-Muslims 
of Fatehpnr are chiefly converts made from the Gautam and Dikhit clans. 
Allusion to their conver sion has been made in other parts of this notice. The 
Muhammadans are the largest proprietors in the district and own 33’2 per 
cent, of it. It is impossible to do better than quote what Mr. Patterson says of 
them.' “ It will be noticed how large is the amount of propertv owned by 
Muhammadans in proportion to their nnmhers. Thus in Glidzi'pur they own 
nearly 27 per cent., while they only form 4'4 per cent, of the population. In 
Mntaurthey own 22‘2 per cent, while only forming 6'6 per cent, of the popu- 
lation. In the former parganah many estates are held by old Muhammadan 
families of Fatehpnr, who obtained them during the Oudli supremacy ; in the 
latter, several large villages are owned by families, once Dikhit Thakors, whoso 
anoestors were convertel to Muhammadanism in the sixteenth century. 

“ A similar reason accounts for the very large amount of property owned 
by Muhammadans in Tappa Jar, 55 1 per cent, while they are only 7*8 per cent, 
of the population. As explained in the last section, the ancestors of the pre- 

aent proprietors wero chiefly Gautams converted in the reign of Akbar. The 

% 

^StiiUmenl Export, page 13. 
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other Muhammadan proprietors are a family of Saiyids, descendants of a 
chakladar of the Oudh Government. Daring the present settlement the 
Muhammadans have lost a large proportion of their estates. In 1840 they held 
76 per cent, of the parganah against 55'1 at present. Most of them are 
embarrassed and their remaining estates heavily mortgaged. 

“ In Fatehpur the proportion held by Muhammadans is naturally large on 
account of the number of old Muhammadan families residing in the city, and 
o^vning villages in Fatehpur. The same remark applies to Haswa. In Khakh- 
rerii also Musalmans have obtained a large proportion of the land * * 

• In parganah Hathgaon Muhammadans own 55 0 per cent , and in' Kotila 
62'6 per cent. As I pointed out in the last section, they made more extensive 
settlements in these parganahs than in any part of the district, and only here 
are there large proprietary bodies of Muhammadans, many of whom settled 
here in the sixteenth century. Though they were cultivating a considerable 
amount of sir at the time of settlement, the}' are not, as a rule, a working 
agricultural class in the district : the exceptions are chiefly found in Khaga 
and Ekdala.” 

The inhabitants of Fatehpur may be divided, according to occupation, into 
two primary classes : those who as landholders and 
Occupations. husbandmen derive their living from the soil, and those 

who do not. To the former the census of 1881 allots 447,1 16 persons, or 65‘3 
per cent, of the total population, and to the latter 236,629, or 34*7 per cent. 
Excluding the /ami7i«s of the persons so clasified, the number allotted to the 
former class is reduced to 260,927 members actually possessing or working the 
land. The details may be thus tabulated 


' 



Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Landholders ... ... 



6,9fi0 

12?,47:5 

1,661 

8,521 

Cultirators 


... 

74,775 

197,248 

Agrieultnral lubo’trers ... 

••• 


28,884 

24,915 

63,799 

Estate ofiSce service 

... 

... 

1,369 

... 

1,339 

Total agriculturists 

1 

169,676 

101,251 

260,927 


Classification according tribute.s the male inhabitants amongst six great classes, 
to census returns. j^j-j professional class, numbered 6,808 males ; 

amongst them are included 3,840 persons engaged in the general or local 
Government of the country, 82 in the defence of the country, and 2,886 
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engaged in the learned professions or in literature, art, and science. [2] The 
domestic class numbered 914 members; it comprises all males employed as 
private servants, washermen, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, innkeepers, 
and the like. [3] The commercial class numbered 3,878 males : amongst 
these are all persons who buy or sell, keep or lend money or goods of various 
kinds, such as shop-keepers, money-lenders, bankers, brokers, &c. (1,336) ; 
and persons engaged in the conveyance of men, animals, goods, and messages, 
such as pack-carriers, cart-drivers, &c. (2,542). [4] Of the agricultural class 

something has already been said ; but besides the 159,676 males engaged in 
agriculture and horticulture, as shown in the preceding table, the census returns 
include in this class 1,455 persons engaged about animals, making a total of 
161,131. [5] The industrial class contained 42,603 members, including all 

persons engaged in the industrial arts and mechanics, such as dyers, masons, 
carpenters, perfumers, &c. (1,705) ; those engaged in the manufacture of textile 
fabrics, such as weavers, tailors, cotton-cleaners, &c. (18,347) ; those engaged 
in preparing articles of food, such as grain-parchers, confectioners, &c. (9,364) ; 
and, lastly, dealers in all animal substances (945), vegetable substances (2,987), 
and mineral substances (9,255). [6] The indefinite class contained 132,253 

members, including labourers (24,452'i, and persons of no specified occupation 
(107,801). 

The exceedingly limited extent to which emigration has been resorted to in 


Labourers and emigra- 
tion. 


the district is illustrated by the accompanying form 
showing the number of emigrants registered in the 


decade ending with 1882 


Tear, 

Males. 

Females. 

Boyi. 

1873 




76 

8 

4 

1874 


• • • 

... 

16 

6 

S 

187S ) 







to > 

»«• 



... 


... 

1878) 

Mt 

t«« 

3 




1879 

• •• 

• •• 

••• 

23 

9 

2 

1880 


««• 

•M 

14 

3 

1 

1881 

••• 



178 

72 

23 

1889 




24 

5 




Total 

9t» 

330 

102 

32 
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The accompanying abstract shows the numbers that emigrated in tbis 
period to the different colonies i— 





Males. 

Females. 

lioya. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Guadeloupe ... 

• •• 

... 

108 

19 

a 

2 

135 

Trinidad ... 

• •• 

... 

75 

21 

7 

2 

106 

Bemerara ... 

• •• 

•«. 

S3 

20 

7 

4 

93 

Katal 

... 


Si 

14 

a 

4 

48 

Surinam 

... 

... 

70 

19 

6 

6 

100 


Total 

... 

300 

102 

32 

' 7 

481 


TiiWns and tillages. 


-j - — — — — — 

1,414. Of these 1,260 had less than 1,000 inha-* 
bitants ; 15l between 1,000 and 5,0005 2 (Bindki and 
Jahanabad) between 5,000 and 10,000; and one above 10,000. The population 
of Fatehpur was 21,328; of Bindki, 6,698 ; and of Jahanabad, 5,244. Amongst 
the villages were in 1882 distributed 2,524 estates imcthdl), but partitions con-“ 
stantly add to the total. 

The habitations usually occupied by the people have been described in pre- 

volumes, and there is little to add here, except to 
say that in this district the ordinary village huts arej 
if anything, inferior to those found elsewhere. As a rule, they consist of an 
enclosure of mud walls covered over with thatch. The brick houses of the 
descendants of well-to-do zamlndars have, owing to the indebtedness of theif 
present owners, been, as a rule, allowed to fall out of repair, and it is unusual 
for a house of the kind to be kept in repair save by those who supplement 
their farming profits by lending money, or following some trade. In the 
towns of the district each house was returned in the census papers as contain'^ 
lug 5-58 persons, in the villages each house contained 517 persons. 

There are the remains of numerous fotts Within the district, but none 
of sufficient importance to mefit any special notice. 
They will be mentioned in Part IV. Ih the descrip-* 
tion of the places in which they occur. 

The only noticeable objects of antiquarian interest afe tWo nardis at ICha* 

Antiquitifes. ^urangzeb to com* 

memorate his victory near the spot over Shdh Shuja, 
and the mansolenrn of ’Abdul Samfld in Fatehpur. 

There are few particulars in the caste customs of the district. No mfe 

Hindu ettitom*. adopted reform In the matter of child marriages. 

Remarriage of widows is allowed among the following 
castes Koeris, Chamars, Nais, Knrmis, Dhobis, Khatlks, Kewats, Barhafs, 
Ahirs, Gadarias, Bhangis, Lohars, Eahdrs, Julahas, and Kuiyras. The penalty 
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among Hindus of the above castes for marrying a widovV is to pay the fine 
imposed by the brotherhood, which generally consists in giving it a feast. If 
this condition be complied with, no difference is recognized between a marriage 
of this sort and an ordinary marriage, but in quarrels among the womankind 
the matter is sometimes brought up as a reproach against the children. 

None among tlie higher castes ordinarily admit the enrolment of an out- 
sider. There are, however, instances of exceptions to this rule in the numer- 
ous Brahmans, co-opted into the caste through the influence of theT'ajas of 
Argal and Asothar, when the latter were at the height of their power. To carry 
out this ceremony a number of Brahmans were collected, among whom the can- 
didate was seated, and with whom he fed. Henceforth the man was known as a 
Brahman of the sub-division into which he had been elected. There are five 
different families of Brahmans made so by the rajas of Argal. The last known 
instance of a Brahman so made occurred in the last century, when the ancestor 
of the Misrs of Aijhi, a Lunibar, was made a Brahman by Bhagwant ifai of 
Asothar. Brahmans so made are much despised by those who by birth belong 
to the clan they have entered by co-optation, and in consequence they find it 
impossible to wed their children to the descendants of true-born Brahmans, 
unless they can give a large dowry. The offspring of such a marriage, how- 
ever, meets with the same consideration as an ordinary member of the clan. 

Of the lower castes, Chamkrs and Bhaugis allow the admission of outsiders. 
The ceremonies that require to be performed on sucli occasions are settled 
with a view to precluding the possibility of a return by the proselyte to his 
old caste, and are often of a most revolting nature. 

Among the low castes, notably the Ahirs, Gadarias, Chamars, Basis, Dho- 
bis, and Bhangis, of those who follow or affect to follow the Hindu religion, the 
system of settling disputes by a reference to the pauchdyat still maintains its 
ground, It has also been adopted in practice by the lower classes of Muham- 
madans, such as Kasais, Julahas, Knnjras, and Bhatiyaras, many of whom com- 
bine the observance of a number of Hindu customs with the practice of the Mu- 
hammadan faith that they themselves or their forefathers originally embraced on 
conversion. When a difference arises between members of any of these castes or 
classes, the parties agree to refer the matter to the panchdyat, and the brother- 
hood is called together. The aggrieved party first stands up and states his 
case, and is followed by his adversary, who gives his answer. After all the 
facts, have been placed before the body of JurorSj the chief men give their deci- 
sion. Disobedience to the decision of the panchdyat in followed by rirrorous 
exclusion of the offending party from the brotherhood. The expenses iacurred 

7f 
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in summoning the panchdyat are paid by the complainant, or, if he he too poof 
to do this, he takes the opportunity of stating his case when the members of 
the caste have assembled at a wedding, or for some other purpose. Adultery 
and fornication are two of the commonest otfences with which the panchdyat 
deals. Its power is, however, so great as to extend to tlie re-admission to caste 
privileges of those who have committed sins, such as would exclude them for 
ever from higher castes, as for example eating food cooked by a Christian or a 
Muhammadan. An ordinary offence against caste morality can be condoned 
at the cost of giving a feast to the brotherhood, the magnificence of the feast 
bearing proportion to the magnitude of the sin. The adoption of Christianity or 
Muhammadanism debars the convert from being again received into the Hindu 
caste that he has left. 

The average daily consumption of grain by a man, who gets as much to 
eat as he actually wants, is about the difference 

of social position varying the quality rather than the 
quantity of food. In the hot weather mahita leaves are dried, pounded, and 
baked into cakes. Only the poorest of the poor eat cakes made of this flour 
alone, and it is usually mixed with other flour made from the coarser food 
grains. Dried mahna blossoms are said by labourers to be a particularly good 
kind of diet for them, as they cool the blood and render the heat of the sun 
less trying. As mahua trees are very common in the district, taking the place 
occupied by mangoes in many other districts, the blossoms are not dear, and 
two maunds of them can be purchased for a rupee. In the cold weather the 
labourer will e&i juur and the coarser kinds of rice, and bis daily cost of living 
may be estimated at from nine pies to one ana. A cultivator will eat cakes of 
barley, gram, and peas, but he seldom uses wheat. The cost of his daily meal, 
including arhar ddl and salt, will be something over an ana. The shopkeeper 
will eat cakes made of wheat or barley, and with gU and other condiments the 
price of his food will, according to his means and position, rise to from two 
to four or even six anas a day. The expense of living among the Muham- 
madans is greater than among the Hindus, by the cost of the meat, to be 
bought at from one to two anas a ser, that they eat. Mr. Buck, in his 
Replies to Questions put ly the Famine Commissioners, estimated the annual 
production of food-grains in this district to amount approximately to 180,000 
tons. 


The census returns, as given above, show that 89 ‘12 per cent, of the popu- 
„ .. . lation profess Hinduism, and that 10‘85 per cent, are 

EellglOO. H/r 1 ' rr.1 ^ 

Mnsalmans. Ibe remainder of the population consists 
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of Christians ('01 per cent.) and Jains ('008 percent.) Of the Musalmans 
72,483 are returned as Sunnis and 1,735 as Shias. For accounts of the Hindu 
sects the reader is referred to the Multra and Benares Memoirs, and for some 
notice of the Musalman religion to the Moradabad volume. The Brahma Sam5j 
has not established any footing in Fatehpur. 

There are no agricultural villages of Native Christians, and probably not 

more than four or five families, who profess Christiani- 
Christian missions. , , 

ty, among the whole rural population. A branch ot 

the American Presbyterian Mission of Allahabad is situated at Fatehpur, but it 
is not strong in numbers. It acts chiefly as a feeder to the parent institution 
to which the converts are generally sent. Some years ago a number of con- 
verts were made through the exertions of a native priest by name Gopi N4th, 
but of late years the success of the mission has not been great. 

The map prefixed by Mr. Grierson, b.C.s., to Part 1. of his Seven Gram- 
mars of the Behdri Language, shows that Fatehpur is 
Language and literature. . . , , ... . , . t. i . , i 

just outside the limits within which the Behari lan- 
guage is spoken. It has no peculiarities to distinguish it from the language in 
common use in the Doab. There is no literature connected with the district 
that is worthy of notice, 

A statement is annexed to show the educational statistics of the district in 


Language and literature. 



Total charges. 
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The middle vernacular schools include seven tahsili and parganah schools 
and four halkdbaiuli schools. The former are located at Kishanpur, Husain- 
ganj, Khajuha, Mandwa, Kora, Bindki, and Sah, and the latter at Kot, Barfigaon, 
Asni, and Sarauli. Only one of the former (Kishanpur) and one of the 
latter (Kot) aie reckoned as efficient, and three of the former (Bindki. Kora, 
and Sah) are at present described as being in “ a most lamentable condition.”- 
The district is backward in educational matters. But few boys from it succeed 
in passing the middle-class examination, and a very large number of those, who 
attend the primary schools, are in the lower classes. In the year ending March 
Slst, 1883, the expenditure on the schools of the district tvas Rs. 14,157. The 
cost of educating each boy was Rs. 5-3-9, of which Government paid Rs. 5-3-4. 
There is no primary school for girls. It may not be out of place to note the 
state of indigenous education in the district in 1850, when Mr. Muir made his 
report on the subject. There were then 148 Hindi schools with 1 ,602 scholars; 
146 Persian schools with 708 scholars; 37 Sanskrit schools with 264 scholars; 
in all 331 schools with 2,574 scholars. At present 3,634 boys are returned as 
attending the primary schools, and it must be remembered that statistics now- 
are available only for schools supported entirely, or aided, by Government. 

Appended is a statement of receipts and charges of the post-office for 
the years 1870-71, 1875-76,1880-81- Before 1870-71 

Post-office. , , , 

there does not seem to have been a disbursing office 

in the district. The transactions are not large, and the receipts have not 

increased so rapidly as they have elsewhere 


Ilecetpti. 


Charges. 
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21 4,668 6,680 

2.86' 3.028 14 11,674 8,566 
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The district contains 28 imperial and two district post-offices. The former 
are at Fatehpur city, Amauli, Asni, Asothar, Xung, Bahrampur, Bilanda, 
Bindki, Budhwan, Datauli, Deomai, Airawan, Gaunti, Ghazipur, Hathgaon, 
Jafarganj, Husainganj, Kalianpur, Khaga, Khajiiha, Khakreru, Kishanpur, 
Kora-Jahanabad, Lalauli, Malwa, Mandwa, Manhftr, and Sah. The two 
district offiees are located at Dhata and Thariaon. 

The following table gives the number of letters, parcels, and other missives 
received and despatched at these offices during recent years. Despatches were 
not recorded for the later years : — 
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Theie are no Government telegraph offices in the district. There are, 


Telegraph. 

Mauhar, 


however, five railway telegraph offices, situated respec- 
tively at Khaga, Bahrampur, Fatehpur, Malwa, and 


There are seven first-class, three second-class, ten third-class, and seven 

„ fourth-class police-stations in the district. The first- 

Police. ‘ 

class stations are situated at Fatehpur, Jahanabad, 
Ghdaipur, Khaga, Thariaun, Kalianpur, and Khakreru- The force at each 
of these stations consists of one sub-inspector, two (one only at Khakreru) 
head-constables, and from eleven to fifteen foot constables, supplemented, 
except at Thariaon, by a tahsil guard of one head -constable and four consta- 
bles. The second-class stations are at Bindki, Husainganj, and Hathgaon. 
They are manned by one sub -inspector, one '{two at Bindki) head-constable 
and nine foot constables. The third-class stations are situated at Xung, 
Khajuha, Lalauli, Jafarganj, Malwa, Kishanpur, Dhata, Amauli, Gaunti, 
and Asothar. The force at each of these stations consists of two head-con- 
stables and of foot constables varying in number from eight to five. The 
fourth-class police-stations or outposts arc at Bilanda, Shahbazpnr, Rajghat, 
Satauu, Katoghan, Chandpur, and Buhiia. There is at each of these outposts, 
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except at Bahiia, where there ia no head-constable, a force of one head-constable 
and three men. 

All the police at these stations are enrolled under Act V., 1861, and they 
are assisted by the town police raised under Act XX., 1856. In 1882 ibe total 
of the force was 502. There was thus one policeman to every 3’26 square 
miles and every 1,362 persons. The cost of the force was Rs. 55,429, of which 
Rs. 50,425 was debited to provincial revenues, and the rest defrayed from 
municipal and other funds. 

The following statement shows for a series of years the principal offences 
committed and the results of police action therein : — 



Cases cognizable by the 
police. 

Value of pro- 
perty 


Casts. 



Persons. 
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Besides tlie regular and town police there were, in 1882, 1,867 village and 

road watchmen organised under Act XV. of 1873. 
Baral police. i- -i , 

These were di.stributed among the 1,395 inhabited 

villages of the district at the rate of one to eveiy 341 inhabitants according 

to the census of 1881. Their sanctioned cost (Rs. 67,644) was met out of 

the 10 per cent. cess. 

Measures for the repression of female child-murder have been in fjree in 

, „ , the district since January 1st, 1872. There were, in 

Infanticide. . . ’ 

1882, only seven villages still proclaimed under the 
Infanticide Act (VIII. of 1870). The total supervised population was 3,769. 
Though the percentage of deaths of children between oue and twelve j'ears of 
age was above the provincial rate, being 5 11, the difference between the per- 
centages of girl-deaths and boy-deaths was less than the difference prevailimr 
in the province. There were two “specially guilty ” villages. 
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There Is bat one jail in the district, the statistics of which are ronghly as 
follows In 1850 the average daily number of pri- 
soners was 497, in 1860 it was 68, and in 18(0 it 
was 215. In 1882 the average number was 305, so that about 4 in every 
10,000 persons were, as a rule, in jail. The daily average of under-trial pri- 
soners, who are confined partly in the magistrate s lock-up {havalui), and partly 
in the jail, was 40 in 1882, and civil prisoners averaged between 5 and 6. 
Other statistics of interest are fully given in the annual reports, and need not 
be reproduced here. 

Before proceeding to the next bead, the fiscal history of the district, it 
Freient area, revenue, ^ill be convenient to give details of area, revenue, and 
and rent. rent for the district at the present time. By pre- 

fixing these statistics to the bead jnst mentioned, comparison between the pre- 
sent and past conditions of the district will be facilitated. The district is still 
a temporarily settled one ; in other words, the amount taken as land-revenue is 
fixed fora term of years. The current settlement has been sanctioned by Grov- 
ernment for a term of 30 years, which commenced on differeut dates in difiPerent 
parganahs, viz., in parganah Fatebpur from October, 1874 ; in parganahs Haswa, 
Tappa Jar, Bindki, and Kdtia Gunir, from October, 1875; in parganahs Gha- 
zipur, Mutaur, and Ayah Sah, from October, 1876; in parganahs Bkdala, 
Dbata, Hathgaon, and Kotila, from October, 1877 ; and in parganah Kora from 
May, 1876. The dates on which the settlement will expire fall, therefore, be- 
tween the years 1904-7. 

The total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 1,638‘7 
square miles, of which 880-3 were cultivated, 312-8 cultivable, and 445-6 barren. 
The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 1,637-5 (879-3 cultivated, 
312-7 cultivable, and 445-5 barren). The amount of payment to Government, 
whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water advan- 
aoe, but not water-rates) was Rs. 13,09,519 5 or, with local rates and cesses, 
Rs. 15,39,115. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators 
was Rs. 22,00,831. 

Previous to the cession of the district in 1801, it formed a portion of the 
iiiba of Allahabad and comprised the sarMrs of Kara 
Fiscal history. Kora, the tract being under the charge of the 

governor of Oudb. The western parganahs Kdtia Gunir, Kora, and Bindki were 
iuclnded in the Kora division and the rest in the Kara division. The west- 
ern tahsil, Kora, was after the cession included at first in the Cawnpore district 
and the other tahsils in Allahabad. 
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Third settlement. 


Fourth settlement. 


The parganahs constituting the present district had under the Oudh goverri- 
ment been nominally assessed at Rs. 1,444,484, and 
First settlement. demand was retained after the cession. The 

management of the tract was made over to Naw4b Bakar ’All Khan, who 
received 10 per cent, of the collections. This man was a pastmaster in the 
art of extortion, and tvas attended by a crew of charlatans and cheats, whose 
rapacity equalled, if it did not exceed, his own. This state of things, com- 
bined with the fact that the revenue was more rigorously collected than it 
had been under native rule, rendered it impossible to work the district with au 
assessment which was higher than any that has since been imposed. ThO 

result was that in 1804 it was found necessary to 
Second settlement. reduce the revenue to Es. 1,259,102, and a settle- 

ment at this amount was made for three years. This settlement ran for two 

years after the period, for which it was originally 
sanctioned, had elapsed, and in 1809 the revenue was 
again raised to Es. 1,292,354. The third settlement lasted for three years, and 

in 1812 the demand was further enhanced to Rs. 
1,86’2,736. This settlement, intended to last only 
four years, remained in force till 1840, when the settlement under Regulation 
iSi. of 1833 was carried out. An abortive attempt had meantime been made 
to effect a settlement under Regulation VII. of 1822, but the procedure laid 
down in that regulation was so elaborate and complicated that the attempt had 
to be abandoned, when only three estates had been settled. 

These earlier settlements were made upon information which was most 
insufficient for the purpose, and without any accurate measurement of areas, 
classification of soils, recoid-of-rights, and liabilities of shareholders, or any 
duta from which the produce of the land could be even approximately deter- 
mined. The system under which they were made was radically faulty and 
imperfect, and it naturally resulted that the injury done to the interests of the 
eamindars by the measures, to which recoutse vvas had in realising the revenue^ 
tvere incalculable. The system itself being faulty, its evil effects were much 
increased by the abuses to which unscruplous native revenue officers resorted 
dhring the earlier years of British rule. Villages were constantly sold for arrears j 
mortgages were frequently foreclosed when no right of foreclosure existed i 
ftaudulent sales were effected, and settlemerits made with parties who had 
absolutely no rights in the villages for which the settlements Were made. No 
less than 207 suits for the reversal of sales by public auction, 92 cases for tha 
retersal of private sale, nine cases to annul the foreclosure of mortgages, and 
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253 cases to annul settlements, that had been improperly made, were brought 
before the special commission that was appointed to inquire into these matters. 
The appointment of this commission was, there is much reason to fear, made too 
late to remedy the evil to remove which it was appointed : and the fact that, after 
such an interval of time, the commission reversed the public sales in 85 per 
cent., and the private sales in 30 per cent, of the cases brought before it, while 
it annulled 33 per cent, of the settlements, the justice of which was 
impugned, would seem to show that there must have been many an 
instance in which mischief was done and no redress given. Still for 

some time previous to the appointment of the special commission none 

of these illegal sales were allowed to take place, and, while the commission 
was actually sitting, many landholders, whose title to the estates then in their 
possession was the subject of inquiry, naturally hesitated to pay in the revenue 

demanded from them so long as their title did not seem to be secure. When, 

therefore, we find that the outstanding balance of revenue, at the time of the 
separation of the district from Allahabad and Cawnpore, was only Rs. 101,347, 
and that in the remainder of the period, for which the fourth settlement ran, only 
about 1 per cent, of the revenue had to be remitted, it would seem that the settle- 
ment, had it been fairly worked, would not have pressed hardly on the people. 

In 1837-38 occurred the famine, which has been previously referred 
Fifth settlement. Mr. (P- 24 , and in 1838 the settlement under Regula- 
Timins- proceedings. jX. of 1833 was taken in hand. The settle- 

ment operations were entrusted to the charge of Mr. D. Timins, but the 
demarcation of boundaries was commenced by a deputy collector before the 
settlement officer joined the district. It w'as found by Mr. Timius that the 
deputy collector had not properly supervised the work of his subordinates, 
but by the end of May, 1839, these matters had been set to rights, and the 
demarcation of boundaries completed. The professional survey had meantime 
been taken in baud in January, 1839, and was carried out successfully, but the 
khasra survey was originally vitiated by a most systematic falsification of the 
entries made in the khasra. The false entries were corrected after a ricrorous 

O 

testing of them by the settlement officer, and, within three months from the 
discovery of these frauds, that officer began the work of assessment. The 
whole of the inspection and assessment was completed in the cold weather of 
1839-40. The method employed by the settlement officer was to visit as many 
estates as possible, with a skeleton map of the parganah, with the names and 
boundaries of each village {maiiza') entered on it. He made entries recording 
thn results of his personal observation, and of inquiries made from tba- 

8ff 
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peasantry themselves, as to the class of soil, extent of irrigation, character of 
the crops, and general characteristics of the mamas that he visited. He had 
also had prepared, under the superintendence of the tahsildar, a statement show 
ing the former demand, the area, quality of soil, irrigation, <fec., of each village, 
and on this statement he relied much for testing the work of his own subor- 
dinates. It will be seen from this description that the summary proceedings 
taken at the fifth settlement differed much from tbe exhaustive inquiries, 
which have formed the basis of assessment in each case in which districts have 
been lately resettled. The financial result of the settlement was that the revenue 
was enhanced by Rs. 89,011, or about 6‘5 per cent. 

The settlement was submitted to Government for sanction, but the 
J'r. J. Thornton de- Lieutenant-Governor, owing to the numerous petitions 
pntcd to revise it. been given against it, refused to confirm it 

until further inquiry had been made, and Mr. John Thornton was appointed 
in 1843 to revise it. He was of opinion that, owing to the hastiness of the 
settlement officer’s proceedings, reliable data had not been collected. He 
further ascribed the unpopularity of the settlement to the following causes : — 

(1) The lightness of the settlement in the adjoining district of Allahabad, 

and the reductions that had lately been made in Bundelkhand, 

(2) The proportion that the demand bore to the general resources of the 

district was so large that it was almost impossible for the settlement 
officer, considering the rapid manner in which he had carried out 
the settlement, to avoid pressing with undue severity on individuals. 
The rate at which the demand fell on the cultivated area was 
Rs. 2-12-9 per acre, and this was the highest rate found in the 
provinces. 

(3) The failure of the rice crop, the staple produce of the district, for 

several years. 

(4) The decline of the district by decrease of productive power, im- 

poverishment, and immigration of tenants, and losses of the zamindars. 

(5) Errors in measurement as regards the returns of irrigation and assess- 

able area. 

(6) The assessment of unprofitable lands, ordinarily sown in the autumn 

{kharif ) harvest with fodder (cAari) which by the custom of the 
district had been previously held rent-free. 

Mr. Thornton’s recommendations were, however, confined to 214 estates 

{mahdl) in which the revenue had pressed with 
Hi 8 piopnsala. ... ^ 

exceptional seventy, and the total reduction proposed 
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amounted to Rs. 21,407, or less than 2 per cent, of the revenue. The original 
proposals of the settlement officer, subject to this modification, were accepted, 
and the settlement confirmed on 20th June, 1844, for 30 years from 1840. 

Mr. Patterson has shown how this settlement worked, and it will be seen 
Working of the fifth set- from his remarks on the subject that between the famine 
tlement. 1837-38 and the mutiny of 1857, a period of low 

prices ensued, which naturally led to a fall in the value of land, and a difficulty in 
realising the revenue. This was succeeded by a rise in prices and a return of 
agricultural prosperity. Still, during the period of settlement, the sales for 
arrears, which took place almost entirely in the Jumna parganahs, amounted to 
54,261 acres, or 5'4 per cent, of the area, the price realised for the land being less 
than half a year’s purchase of the revenue, while the extent of the area farmed 
for arrears — and this also mainly in the Jumna parganahs — amounted to 94,099 
acres, or 9‘.3 per cent, of the area. The area transferred by private and publio 
means combined amounted to 467,555 acres, or 46 3 per cent, of the whole area, 
while, if repeated transfers of the same land be counted, 7 2 3 per cent, of the 
whole area was transferred. The parganahs, in which the revenue pressed 
most hardly, and in which the value of land fell to the lowest point, were 
Ghazipur, Mutaur, Tappa Jar, and Kutia Gimir, while those which suffered 
least were Dhata, Kotila, and Hathgaon. 

In 1868-69, after a series of favourable seasons, in which the revenue had 
been collected with comparative ease, the district was visited by a drought, which 
in portions of it threatened to become a famine. The failure of the crops, and 
the loss of many cattle, coupled with the fact that those that survived were 
much impaired in strength and value, threw the district back into the state in 
which it had been before the prosperous seasons had begun. The old proprietors 
suffered greatly, and the money-lenders, realising the fact that the money value 
of land would be greatly enhanced at the coming settlement, endeavoured, by 
every means in their power, to force those who were indebted to them to part 
with their landed property. In 1871, too, the 10 per cent, cess was imposed, 
and this additional burden, coming when it did, was felt as a severe addition 
Proceedings anterior to *0 revenue. Mr. Patterson was appointed settle- 
sixth settlement. ment officer at the close of 1870, and recommended that 

direct management should be adopted in some cases till the new settlement 
should be completed, while in others he advocated a summary reduction of reve- 
nue. The latter course was sanctioned by Government in 59 estates, and 
revenue amounting to Rs. 13,517 was thus reduced. These two measures help- 
ed to stave off ruin from many of the old Rajput brotherhoods of the district 
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Si^th settlement. 


An examination of the working of the fifth settlement shows that it was 
■Canses of failure of the severe and unequal, aud no greater faults could be found 
fifth settlement. 3 Settlement. The number of sales and transfers that 

took place daring the period for which it ran was enormous, and the different 
prices realised for land in the different parganahs, prove that the revenue 
pressed more hardly in certain tracts than others. The district enjoyed pros- 
perous seasons for 10 years, and yet when a drought came iu 1868-69, a period 
of depression ensued, such as was not felt at all in more lightly assessed dis- 
tricts. If we add to this the fact that the 10 per cent, cess, which in other 
districts did not press severely on the people, was here felt to be a grievous 
burden, we shall see clearly that the fifth settlement can in no point be con- 
sidered to have been satisfactory. The revenue at the termination of the settle- 
ment was Rs. 1,408,715, exclusive of cesses. 

The proceedings in connection with the present settlement began on 13th 
December, 1870. The officer in charge of the operations 
from the beginning to the close of the settlement was 
Mr. A. B. Patterson. For purposes of description the processes employed will, 
as in previous notices, be divided into (1; the survey, (2) the fixation of rent- 
rates, (3) the assessment of revenue. 

The survey was a plane-table field-to-fie!d survey carried on by profes- 
sional surveyors {amins), and the unit of measurement 
was the Fatehpur My/.a, which is almost the smallest in 
the province, amounting as it does to only two-fifths of an acre, or 1,936 square 
yards, the chain being 132 feet in length. A supervisor {girddwar) was appointed 
to control the work of every six amins, and over every three girddwar s a munsarim 
was appointed. The whole work of a parganah was superintended by a sadr 
munsarim, whose work was under the charge of an assistant settlement 
officer or a deputy collector, and was frequently inspected by the settle- 
ment officer himself. The amins were paid Rs. 39 for every 1,000 acres of 
approved work, and their earnings averaged from Rs. 17 to Rs. 20 a month. 
Great attention was paid to the testing of the work, more especially while it 
was still in hand, and before the completion of the map. The survey was 
in progress from the end of 1870 to the early part of 1874, The cost of 
the actual survey establishment w'as Rs. 65,675-5-1, falling at the rate of 
Rs. 63-7-9 per 1,000 acres, l/Vhile the survey w'as going on the pafwdri prepared 
the khasra in Hindi and also the rough jamabandis. After the field-work had 
been completed and passed, the map was tested by the scale, and the result 
compared with the area as computed in the khatra. After the map, khasra, 


The suTvey. 
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and jamahandlt had been compared, the statistics required for the rent-rate 
report were abstracted. Parganah maps on the scale of one inch to the mile 
were prepared, and a district map on the scale of two inches to the mile. 


The comparative areas of the past and present settlement are thus given 
in the Settlement Report : — 


Detail of iettlements.. 

Total area in acres. 

Norfas$euabl t arta, 

\ 

1 Assessable .abra. 
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Cultivated. 
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1 8,093 
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287,752 
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146,666 

i 

40,662 
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54,897 
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251,798 

279,827 

280,505 

1 

518,814 

532,303 

643,803 

755,601 


According to this table there appears to be a difference of 33,733 acres, 
or 3 '3 per cent., but this is entirely due to increase of area from fluvial action, 
and the following table, from which this fluctuating area has been excluded, 
more accurately represents the difference : — 


Detail of icttlement 
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829,991 

880,761 

7,109 

637 

309,102 

209,149 

309,311 

209,786 

1 

65,810 
1 1 6,647 

34,162 

I5,l52j 

48,004 

217,469 
238,9 12j 

206,339 

202,260 

493,808 

441,172 

620,780 

620,978 


From this it will be seen that the real difference is only 770 acres, or 0‘1 
per cent, of the area. 

The system adopted for the assumption of rent-rates was that originated 

. . , by Mr. C. A. Elliot in the Farukhabad settlement. 

Assumption of rent-rates. , 

ihe cardinal principle of this system is that similar 
Boils in different villages should be classed under one head. The method of 
inspection is to mark off on the map the tracts of difierent soil [hdrs), entering 
thji rates and notes on the character of the soil. In the Fatehpur district this 
was a somewhat more arduous task than in other districts, as the natural divi- 
sions of soil are themselves very numerous, and the rice cultivation greatly 
increased the number of hdrs, the character of which had to be recorded. The 
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inspection was all done by Mr. Patterson himself, and the primary marking 
off the hart in three tahsils had to be carried out by him personally, as the 
subordinate staff were incapable of doing this until they had been trained. 
Mr. Patterson’s own words [para. 54 of the Stttlemeni Report^ will best 
explain the method pursued by him 

“ I marked off the hdrs with coloured pencils and distinguished each by a letter or num- 
ber ; and in my notes the name and description of each tract was given, together with the rates 
elicited at inspections ; and when no doubt remained in my mind as to the quality of the soil, 
the name was also written across the Aar on the map. Each Adr was then analysed- The $lr 
and rent-free lands were separated, and, where field-rents were paid, they were taken as the 
best guides, as they enabled me to form an induction from ascertained facts ; where lump rents 
were paid, holdings were sought for which consisted in whole or in greater part of one soil. In 
the other cases of lump rents I analysed leases, and, by the application of the conventional rates 
I had elicited at inspection, I traced the admitted rates, which, applied to the rarious soils, 
made up the rents of mixed holdings. Thus, the average rent-rates were gradually formed, 
being based on careful personal enquiry on the analysis of leases, and on tbe ascertained rents 
of hdrs. It was, however, necessary to accept the field rents recorded in the jatnabandi with 
caution. Very often I found them clearly unreliable and was obliged to adopt other methods of 
eliciting rates. 1 often found holdings which had been gradually formed by accretion of new 
fields to those previously held. The parties had agreed simply to a rough addition to the rent 
on each addition without any specification of rates. But the village papers showed the rents 
distributed over fields in an irrational manner by a clumsy arithmetical process When both land- 
lords and tenants would admit the correctness of the rents of holdings recorded, they would 
refuse to admit the correctness of the field distribution. Thus, it often happens that, while the 
nominal or conventional rate of gauhdn is Bs. i to Rs. 6 per bigha, and every one admits these 
rates to be paid, yet in the rent-roll it is entered at only Bs. 3. To make np lor this, outlying 
laud, paying Rs. 2, would be down at Rs. 3, aud poor dry land, really valued at Ks. 1-8-0, would 
be down at Rs. 2-8-0. The total would be correct, hut the distribution irrational. And this does 
no harm, as no action is taken on this distribution. The zamindar would not allow a tenant 
to keep his gauhdn and throw up his outlying area, which he would not object to if the rents 
were really distributed. The distribution is most at fault in villages where there has been a 
great increase in cultivation, as the relation between the value of the holding and the rent has 
been modified by the addition to the cultivated area. The error is generally in representing the 
good lands as paying too little and the poor lands too much. Frequently the conventional 
rate mentioned for each soil is shown by the examination and analysis of leases to be correct, 
while the rates recorded in the village papers are utterly inaccurate. 

“In each parganah I selected a number of villages iu which fairly correct rents were 
entered for each field, and which might be considered representative villages, and the iuductioni 
formed after an examination of their statistics were most valuable.” 

The object, that the settlement officer had before him, was to discover the 
prevailing rate of rent, i.e., the rate paid by tbe average tenant over large 
areas, and undisturbed by the element of rack-renting on the one hand, or by 
that of low rents paid by privileged tenants on the other. The rent-rolls 
{jatnabandis) were found to be verv accurate records of the rents actually paid, 
the strained relations that had for some time existed in the district between 
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landlord and tenant, and the desire of the landlord to retain on the rent-roll 
fields, the cultivation of which had been given up, having tended to counteract 
that falsification of the records, which is popularly supposed to precede settle- 
ment operations. There were strong reasons, however, why the settlement 
officer should not accept existing rents as the basis of his assessment. In the 
first place the rents were most unequal in different parts of the district, Tappa 
Jar being distinguished for rack-renting, while the rents in Fatehpur, Bindki, 
and flaswa, were both high as compared with those prevailing in other districts, 
and very unequal when compared with each other. This result had been 
naturally brought about by a severe and unequal revenue, and as long ago as 
1843, Mr. Thornton had given it as his opinion that the rates of rent had been 
determined not so much by the value of the land, as by the relations existing 
between landlord and tenant. If then the revenue had been assessed on exist- 
ing rents, the settlement officer would merely have stereotyped the faults of 
the preceding settlement. Proceeding in the way that has been described 
above, he deduced the rates paid by the great body of industrious tenants, 
whose rents had been disturbed by no accidental cause. The following table 
gives an abstract of the soils and rates for the whole district : — 


Soils. 

Area. 

Percent- 

age. 

Bate, 

Bental. 


A cres. 


Bi. 

a. 

P* 

Bs. 

a. 


Gauh&n 1sl 

18,916 

3-5 

11 

7 

4 

216,760 

8 

0 

Gsuhan 2nd (includes Gauhin Sid 

13,198 

2 5 

9 

0 

5 

119,102 

12 

0 

of Haswa). 









Dry Gauhan 

4.167 

0 8 

6 

1 

3 

26,945 

4 

0 

VVet dumat (incltides all wet dO' 

155,939 

29-3 

6 

15 

7 

939,463 

6 

0 

mac and manjha). 









Dry dumat (include! all 1st and 

105,886 

19-9 

3 

14 

9 

415,288 

11 

0 

and). 









Matiyar (includes tarsi Ist and 

43,472 

8 0 

4 

12 

6 

203,067 

7 

0 

2ud of Haswa). 








Cbanchar ... 

15,950 

so 

2 

6 

2 

38,071 

0 

0 

Wet sigon 

25,083 

4*7 

5 

8 

8 

131,096 

4 

0 

Dry „ 

66.494 

10-4 

3 

6 

0 

183,816 

3 

0 

Wet barwa ... 

862 

0-2 

4 

4 

0 

3,620 

4 

0 

Dry „ 

9,046 

1-7 

2 

13 

(> 

25,746 

4 

0 

Wet parwa ... ... 

988 

0-2 

4 

4 

0 

4,199 

0 

0 

Dry „ 

27,384 

61 

2 

4 

2 

84,290 

0 

0 

Kabac ... 

13,563 

25 

3 

10 

10 

49,852 

14 

0 

Bakar ... ... ... 

19,123 

3 6 

2 

8 

3 

47,963 

4 

0 

Jumna tarai 

6,840 

1-3 

7 

11 

8 

48,297 

0 

0 

Ganges taiai (includes kacbbir of 

4,852 

0-9 

6 

0 

9 

24,492 

8 

0 

Fatehpur and Khag»). 








Other aliuTial land (includes kach- 

11,651 

2-4 

4 

0 

3 

60,778 

2 

0 

bar, all nadi tarai, Bind tarsi, 









Pandu tarai, and nali tarai). ... 









Total ... j 

632,303 i 

1 

1000 

... 

2,603,851 

0 

"o' 
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The assumed rental based on these average rates amounted to Rs. 2,603,851, 
or, with the addition of Rs. 34,920 of extra {liwdi) items, to Rs. 2,638,771. 
This represents an excess over the assumed rental of the last settlement 'which 
was Rs. 2,141,637 ) of 23 2 per cent. 

The reve>’ue assessed was Rs. 1,307,297, or 49‘5 per cent, of the assumed 
rental. The former demand had been Rs. 1,408,715, 

Assessment of revenue. 

so that the result of the settlement was a decrease of 
Rs. 101,418, or 7'2 per cent. The demand was reduced in every parganah, 
but, as will be shown in Part IV. of this notice, the reduction was greater in 
some parganahs than in others. 

The following table shows at a glance the net results of the assessments 
made since the cession : — 


First 

lettlemKnt. 

Second 

settlement. 

Third 

•ettlement 

Fourth 

settlement. 

Fifth 

settlement. 

Sixth 

settlement. 

1 

Bs. 

Es. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

R». 

1,444,484 

1,259,101 

1,292,354 

1,?,62,736 

1,430,340 

1,307,297 


The incidence of the revenue on the cultivated area is Rs. 2-7-4 per acre. 
The following are the rates per acre in some of the other districts that have been 


recently settled : — 

Allahahsd 





Incidence per 
acre of cultivation, 

Bs. a p.. 

2 4 11 

Et&wah 





3 10 S 

Cawnpore 


... 

... • 

• •• 

2 8 4 

liuttra 

• •s 




2 6 8 

Aligarh 

• •• 


••• 

S*B 

3 3 5 

Main pnri 

... 

... 


... 

2 1 9 


The incidence per acre in Fatehpur, despite a decrease of 7-2 per cent, 
in the assessment, is higher than in any one of these districts, except Etawah 
and Cawnpore, which are protected to a great extent by canal irrigation, whereas 
no portion of Fatehpur is protected in this way. 

Mr. Patterson has compared the revised assessment fixed for this district 
with the assessments of the current settlement in Aligarh, Mainpuri, and Etawah, 
The revenue was increased at settlement in these districts by 16 6 per cent., 14 
per cent., and 11-44 per cent., yet the incidence of revenue per acre in each 
of these districts is less than it is in Fatehpur, where the revenue was decreased 
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by 7'2 per cent. In Fatehpur there was during the currency of the fifth settle- 
ment little increase of population or cultivation, and a scarcely more than 
nominal extension of irrigation. The introduction of canal irrigation in the 
three districts selected for purposes of comparison had, during the same 
period, increased the irrigated area in Mainpuri by 30 per cent,, in Aligarh by 
28 per cent, and in Etavvah by 13‘26 per cent. Piices had risen sinee the 
assessment of the revenue at the penultimate settlement by 50 per cent, in 
Aligarh, 45 per cent, in Mainpuri, 40 per cent, in Etawah, and only by 20 to 
25 per cent, in Fatehpnr. This comparison is sufficient to show that the stand- 
ard of rent and revenue is still high in Fatehpur, and amply justifies the reduc- 
tion in the assessment made at the sixth settlement. 

The new revenue is payable (1) for the autumn harvest in two instalments 
Instnl iivnta for payment respectivtl)’’ on 5th December and 1st January ; 

of the revenue. ^2) for the spring harvest in one instalment on June 

1st. The rents of occupancy tenants are due to the landlords 21 days before 
the several instalments of revenue are due. 

The cost of the settlement amounted to Rs. 569,926-15-6, and it lasted from 
the beginning of 1871 to the end of 1877. It has 
been confirmed by Government for 30 years. 

The following statement, compiled From the Board’s yearly reports, shows 
the amount, cdlections, and balances of land revenue 
since the present settlement has been applied to the 


Coat of settlement. 


Beveiiue collections. 


whole district : — 








1 Particul'irs of bixlunce. 





§ 

o 

C 

4-9 

o 

O 

CJ 

o 

CQ 

‘5 ^ -■ 
c ? 5 

Doubtful 

5 

a 

P 

^ Si 

1—* 

1 




U«. 

Ks 

Us. 

Rs. 



Ks. 

187S-79 


••• 

1,807,506 

l,n0', 188 

118 

... 

... 

... 

1!3 

lfc79-80 



1,310,011 

1,309.-576 

635 

... 


... 

635 

1880 81 



1,309 5r0 

1,123.593 

183 ,9-^5 

184,767 

... 


A,15S 


The following table taken from the Sittlement Il.part. shew-; the transfer 
of land during the currency <>f the fifth settlement. 
Alienations. There is no record of the prices re-liseJ in uhsil 

rlcL- have been leu 


Fatehpnr from 1840 to 1857, so the columns relating to i 
blank for that period : — 
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Transfers from 1840 till 1857. 


Mode of transfer. 

Area. 

Price. 

Eevenue. 

Averag:e price j 
1 per acre. | 

i 

N umber 
of yeais 
purchase 
of re- 
venue. 

Private sale 

Sold by order of court ... 
Sold for arrears of revenue, 

Total 

Acres. 
290,532 
: 135,y3i 

64 621 

... 

Rs. a pj 
403,b99 10 6' 

163.234 4 10 

66,1?5 4 «■ 

... 

... 

481,085 

... 

653,319 3 4l | 

! i ' 

... 


Transfers Jroin lb58 till end of settlement. 



Aciea. 

Ks. 



1 Us. 


Bs. 


1 

Prirate sale ... ... I 

9b,089 

l,o->4,l 18 

1 

0 

139,570 7 

11 

10 10 

6 

7 3 

Sold by Older of cjiufe ... 
Sold for arrears of revenue, 

24,247 

237,198 

1 

0 

36,338 12 

6 

1 

9 12 

6 

6 5 

Total 

! 120,336 

1 

1,261,316 

2 

0! 

175,939 4 

6 

10 7 

S 

7-2 


Total of both periods. 



.4\oie8* 


hs. 



Private sale ... 

380 621 

1 

54.3,770 2 5 



Bold by order of court ... 

160, '79 

... 

219,57 3 1 4 

••• 


bold for arrears of revenue, 

6 4,621 

••• 

66,185 4 0 

... 

... 

Total 

691,421 

1 

1 

899,228 ,7 9 

i 

... 

... 


The following table, also taken from the Selllement Report shows the per- 
centage alienated in each parganah, and the value of land, except in parganahs 
Fatelipur and Haswa, for which, as explained above, the full figures are not 


available for each period and for the whole term ; — 


Farganab. 

Percentage 

alienated. 

Tears of pur- 
chase of leve- 
uue < f 
period. 

Years of pur- 
chase of reve- 
nue of second 
peiiud. 

Years of pur- 
chase of leve- 
nue of whole 
lerm. 

Patehpur 


43-7 


8 0 


Haswa 


311 3 

... 

11 0 


Tappa Jar 

• «. 

31*2 

)-5 

3 1 

2-4 

bindki 

4M 

4J'8 

2-3 

8 6 

3 5 

Kuna Gunir 

... 

31-7 

1 9 

9 7 

2 7 

Kora ... 


7- '2 

2 6 

6 4 

S 6 

uhazipur 

... 

132 0 

1 '5 

4*4 

1-8 

Ayah .''ah 


8.5 2 

3 2 

b 7 

4 1 

J^IutRur ••• 


75 6 

J 6 

3 6 

2-1 

Kkdnia 

a*. 

70*3 

3-1 

7'7 

38 

Dhata ... 

... 

59o 

7-3 

181 

9 0 

Hattii;aoD 


41-5 

6 3 

1 18 

7 0 

Kotila ... 

... 

37 3 

6-6 

12 5 

8-t> 

District 

... 

59-4 


7-2 

... 
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The foliowin" statement will show the priv^ate alienations that have taken 
place in each tahsil since the present revenue was imposed on the whole or a 
portion of it ; — 


PalVATE ALIENATIONS. 


Rtvenue paying land*. \ Htvenue-fret l-ands. 


Year. 

a 

rfk 

d 

a 

u 

Qi 

-a 

5 

Z 

OQ 

<u 

L. 

d 

.9 

eS 

d a> 

=> 2 

1 

at K 

Price re.tliscJ lii 
rupees. 

1 

a? 

u 

H. 

<D 

< 

w 

o 

rs 

a 

IS 

”* P 

o C3 

j Number of c.ises 

s 

0 

a 

ci 

Cl 

< 


3 

c 

z * 

> C 

Cj C 

r3 

0 

d jQ 

9 u 
— 1) 
a ^ 

.9. ^ 

e—i 

"c 0 

.2 S 

^ 0 . 

CO 

J- a 









Rs. 

a. 

P- 






Ks. a. 

P- 



r 

1875-76 ... 

8t 

4,13 > 

3,283 

4,365 

1 

0 

10 


... 



... 

.«■ 





187 6-77 ... 

79 

7,831 

6,099 

32,386 

4 

2 

4 





... 






1877-78 ... 

73 

5,384 

4,I81 

3 >,26 1 

5 

15 

10 

1 

2 


4 

30 

15 0 

Q 

Cf 


1878-79 ... 

93 

5,123 

3,666 

37.: 20 

7 

5 

6 


. . . 


... 


• • • 


H 



1879-80 ... 

99 

9,241 

6,650 

47,230 

5 

1 

9 

'4 

54 


15 

454 

8 6 

A 




I88C-81 ... 

147 

7,01.) 

5,231 

61,388 

8 

12 

0 


139 


215 

1,353 

6 12 

10 




H81-82 ... 

95 

7,025 

5,028 

56,3 >4 

8 

o 

3 

9 

87 


124 

1,390 

7 6 

lu 




1875-76 ... 

3 

71 

100 

1.367 

19 

4 



... 


4.4 







1876-77 ... 

20 

1,117 

1 963 

30,217 

•27 

0 

lO 

.*> 



... 


... 


A 



'877.78 ... 

2 ' 

1,599 

1,687 

• 6,310 

10 

.) 

2 

1 

40 


52 

725 

18 S 

0 


•< 


1878-79 

43 

2,127 

3,759 

33,959 

15 

15 

6 

1 

34 


390 

2,fi00 

76 7 

6 

u: 



1879-80 ... 

23 

1,353 

1,599 

13,009 

9 

9 

7 

... 

... 


••• 

... 






1880.81 ... 

17 

1,731 

2,609 

17,276 

9 

15 

8 

1 



C 

75 

37 8 

0 




1881-82 ... 

29 

2,422 

2,271 

20,314 

8 

6 

2 

5 

CO 


43 

675 

U 4 

u 

H 

t 


1876-77 ... 

56 

2,256 

3,i,61 

36,8 '19 

16 

6 

3 


... 



. 4 . 



u 

u 



1877-78 ... 

31 

1,743 

2,076 

18,377 

)0 

8 


4 .. 

>44 






sc 


1878-79 ... 

20 

8’25 

1,370 

10,721 

12 

15 

1 


... 


... 




2 



1879-80 ... 

33 

1,059 

1,311 

12,836 

12 


n 

•«. 








1 


1830-81 ... 

22 

822 

1,247 

11,123 

13 

8 

7 


... 


... 





[ 


1881-82 ... 

31 

2,87t 

3,620 

4 -,875 

14 

9 

4 


. . 




••• 


•■6 



1876-77 ... 

52 

986 

4,527 

29.554 

29 

13 

1 


*■« 



... 



(A 



1877-78 ... 

5.5 

1,130 

3, .889 

30,9 IS 

27 

6 

10 


... 






a 



1876-79 ... 

58 

1,558 

1.264 

20,050 

12 

13 

10 








IS 

-c 



1879-80 ... 

53 

969 

1,391 

16,621 

17 

2 

6 


... 






3 



I880-S1 ... 

50 

1,942 

2,688 

35,032 

18 

0 

9 











1881-82 ... 

15 

1.269 

1,856 

24,96 1 

19 


0 

... 



... 


. .. 


at 

r 

1877-78 ... 

52 

5,130 

4,441 

Si, 232 

4 

2 

3 


.4. 


... 


ta* 


u 

& 



1878-79 ... 

52 

5,536 

4,7 92 

37.462 

6 

12 

.3 


.4. 







1 


1879-80 ... 

69 

3,628 

3, 140 

23,630 

6 

8 

3 






• •a 





18S0-81 ... 

74 

9,878 

2,491 

17,480 

6 

1 

2 


. 4 . 






5 



1881-82 ... 

28 

3,1 18 

2.699 

13,438 

4 

7 

6 

... 

... 


... 

... 




r 

1877-78 ... 

70 

10,1'04 

1,501 

1 ,062 

1 

4 

10 


... 







1 


1878-79 ... 

79 

11,036 

1,123 

24,165 

2 

3 

0 





... 

aa* 


o 



I879-S0 ... 

52 

9,131 

1,545 

20,957 

2 

4 

9 

.•4 

... 






= 



1880-81 ... 

67 

11,196 

10,059 

22,046 

1 

15 

6 


... 







1 

188I-S2 ... 

6S 

10,773 

1,983 

18,102 

1 

10 

10 






... 



The very great variation in the price of land sold within the limits of the same 
tahsil shows that it is impossible to draw any conclusion from this statement as 
to the approximate value of land in an}' given tahsil, much less over the district. 
There is nothing in the statement to show the rpiality of the land solJ, which 
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would be the important item in framing a conclusion as to the average value of 
land. Nor can it be deduced from the statement that the low price realised 
for the land in some tahsils is the direct result of the pressure of a heavy 
revenue demand. The lowest average price per acre in each year from i877 
to 1882 was realised in tahsil Khaga. Yet daring the currency of the pre- 
vious settlement almost the highest average prices realised, were realised in the 
two parganahs (Hathgaon and Kotila) that compose it. The revenue, too, which 
during the penultimate settlement was felt to be less severe there than in other 
portions of the district, was reduced at settlement 4‘5 per cent. 

Intimately connected with the subject of alienations is the management 

of estates by the Court of Wards, incases in w’hich 
Court of Wards. i i i i 

(government has stepped in to save ancestral landed 

property from being squandered. In the year ending September 30th, 1882, 

there were five estates in the district under the management of the Court of 

Wards. They were the Patti Shah estate (normal income, Rs. 4,077 ; 

present indebtedness, Rs, 1,707); the Ahmadpur-Kusumbha estate (normal 

income, Rs. 500; at present, Rs. 2,266 to the good) ; Ata Husain Khan’s estate 

(normal income, Rs. 6,862; present indebtedness, Rs. 3,370); the Bindaur estate 

(normal income, Rs. 13,106; present indebtedness, Rs. 16,197); and the Kasim- 

pur estate (normal income, Rs. 36,416; present indebtedness, Rs. 46,158). 

The following statement shows in percentages the distribution of property 


Landholders. 


among the principal proprietary classes in each parga- 
nah and in the district at the time of settlement: — 
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This accounts for 95’5 per cent, of the proprietary body : the remaining 4 5 
per cent, consist of Rastogis (I'l per cent.), Gosains (I'l per cent.), Bhats (0 2 
per cent.), Ahirs (0-2 per cent.), Lodhas (I'o per cent.;, Miiiais ^01 per cent.), 
and miscellaneous (0*5 per cent). 

The noticeable feature, which has been alluded to before, is the large per- 
centage of land held by Musalmans, especially when the small percentage of the 
total population that they form is considered. Hathgaon and Kotila are the 
homes of large Muhammadan settlements, whose ancestors came there three 
centuries ago. In Tappa Jar and Mutaur many of the Muhammadan families 
are the descendants of ancestors who became apostates from Hinduism in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 


The following statement gives the number of villages held by the 
different classes at cession and shortly after the fourth settlement had been 
concluded:- — 


Villages held at t.me of cession 

by 


! Villages held bu different classes 


different classes. 



tn 

1840. 



Rajputa ... ... 

... 

436 

Rajputs ... 




Brahmans ... 


167 

Brahmans ... 



209 

Muhammadans ... 


608 

Muhainniadans 



605 

KayaChs ... ... 


230 

Kajaths 

»•» 


S56 

Eahitais ... ... 

... 

0 

Bakkals 



30 

Ahirs ... ... 


9 

Ahirs 



2 

Kurmis 


91 

Kurmis ... 



60 

Raatogis 

... 

0 

Hast.igis ... 



17 

Lodhas 


42 

Lodhds ... 



16 

Gosains ... 


0 

Gosams 



4 

Government ... 

... 

0 

Government ... 



1 

Ealwars ... ... 

••• 

0 

Kalwara ... 



26 

Eurasians 


0 

Eur.sians ... 

*•* 


3 

Bhats... ... ~. 


5 

Bhats ,,, 



9 

A gar w alas ... ... 

»•* 

0 

Agarwalas ... 



2 

Khatiis ... 


0 

Khatris 



36 

dats ... .M ... 

••• 

1 

Jats 

••• 


4 

Marais ... 


2 

Murais 



1 

Singraura 


13 

Singraurs ... 

••• 


2 

Lei Is .M ... ... 


I 

Teiis 

•• 


2 

Sunais ... ... 


0 

Sunars 

to* 

«*• 

1 


This table shows that it was not till after the cession that the money-lenders 
began to acquire landed property in the district, but, since they once began to 
purchase land, they have continued to increase their possessions. The posses- 
sions of the Brahmans have increased more than those of any other class since 
the district became British territory. 

The founder of the family now represented by Raja Lachhman Sinh, raja 
Leading families : raja of Asothar, is said to have been Deogaj Sinh, who 
of Asothar. Came from Khi'chidara in A.D. 1543, and married the 

daughter of the raja of Aijhi, to whose possessions he afterwards succeeded. 

* Statiitical Report of Fatehpur, by C. W. Kinloch, Esq., page 74. 
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Pop the ne'tt 150 years the history of the family is shrouded in mystery, 
Until one Aram, Ajajn, or UJaru Sinh, a member of the family, who had 
been unjustly deprivsci of his share of the family property, made a miraculous 
discovery, -while ploughinn;, of hidden treasure. He became a wealthy man, 
end acquired the ownersliip of Asothar and 19 parganahs comprising the 
present district of Fatehpur and part of Cawnpore. lie was succeeded by 
his son Bhagwant Rai, but in some accounts this is given as a variation of his 
own name. At all events Bhagwant Rai, whoever he was, successfully opposed 
the emperor’s troops, but was finally killed by treachery in 1760, and suc- 
ceeded by his son Rup Rai. The latter managed his possessions without giving 
offence to the Government, and was succeeded in 1780 by Bariar Sinh. 
The power of the family had declined after the death of Bhagwant Rai, 
and the Nawab Asaf-ud-daula now resumed 16 of the parganahs that 
had formerly belonged to it, while Mir Almas ’AH Khan, the local governor, 
made a present of the remaining three to the tahsildar of Kora. Bariar Sinh 
retired to live across the Jumna on a small pension granted him by the Oudh 
government. He was succeeded by his son Daniapat, but Nawab Bakar ’All 
Khan resumed the pension that had been paid to the latter’s father. Daniapat 
accordingly ravaged the parganahs of Ekdala and Ghuzipnr, and procured bv 
this means a restoration of the pension. At the cession the pension was again 
resumed, and the raja adopted the same tactics as before. A collision took 
place near the village of Jarauli in parganah Ghazipar between a force of the 
raja’s and some troops under Mr. Ahmnty, the collector of Allahabad. The 
raja fled, but surrendered himself to Mr. Cutbbert, the collector of Allahabad, in 
1804. The latter guaranteed him the pension that his family had hitherto 
enjoyed, and this guarantee was ratified by a mnad of Government, dated 23rd 
May, 1805. The pension was B.ved at Rs. 7,-500 per annum, and declared to 
be hereditary. Daniapat was succeeded by his nephew Raghubar 8inh Deo, 
and the latter again by his nephew Lachhman Sinh. Lachliman Sinh is the 
present raja, and was born in 1847. He has a son, Narpat Sinh, aged about 
15. The family estates, which consist now of only 5 villages, were taken under 
the management of the Court of Wards in 1874, and released in 1879. 

The raja of Argal is the head of the Gautam Rajputs in the district, and 
Rajai of Argal family is dated by them from the days 

of Raja Jai Pal of Kanauj, -when one Sring-rikh, a 
descendant of Gautam-rikh of Argal in parganah Kora, obtained the hand of the 
rAjas daughter in marriage. The princes brought him a handsome dowry in 
the shape of a jdgir e.\teuding from Kanauj to Kora. The family retained its 
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power for 32 generat t ns, when the then Raja Eatan Sinh shared in the defeat 
inflicted on Eaja Jai Chand by Muhammad Shahab-ud-din Ghori. His son, Raja 
Hulang, and his brother Raja Lachhman Sinh were killed with Prithvi Raj 
at the battle of Mahoba. The family, however, continued to prosper for some 
generations till the head of the clan rendered assistance to Slier Khan in his 
revolt against Humayiin. The clan then, as had been mentioned before, incur- 
red the vengeance of the emperor, and its power thenceforth declined. A final 
struggle for inde|ieudenee was made by them in the reign of Akbar, with whom 
they fought at Kalpi. Their leader, Harcliaran Deo, was killed with many of 
his followers, and the clan never regained its jiower. The direct descendants of 
the old rajas have fallen into the position of ordinary zamindars, and the raja 
now owns only the halves of two villages. The title of raja is still, however, 
retained by the family', and the recollection of the past grandeur of the house 
secures for its head the respect of all the Rajputs of the district. The present 
raja is Lala Sheo Ram Sinh, who was born in 1837 : he has a son, Hatan 
Sinh, aged 19. 

But though the Hindu branches of the family were thus mined, there were 
some of the Gautams, who purchased temporary prosperity as a reward for iheir 
apostacy. After the defeat of Har Charan Deo, Bijai Sinh, brother of Raja 
Drigpal Sinh, of Argal, embraced the Muhammadan faith, took the title of 
Bijli Khan, and, after defeating bis brother, usurped his place. He built tbe 
fort of Kora, and tbe family prospered for four generations, until Khan 
Jahau disobeyed an order of the emperor, and was killed bv bis orders. The 
representative of this branch of the family is Furzand ’Ali Khan. 

Bayar Sinh, another brother of Bijai Sinh, adopted the title of Bahadur 
Khau, and his family' became well-to-do, ami built a fort at Garbi Jar, ])ar- 
ganah Tappa Jar. His descendant became involved in a law suit with Bakar 
’Ali Khiiu, and the result was that he lost the greater portion of his property. 
But a few villages now’ remain, and the |)roperty’, which belongs to Ala Hu- 
sain Khan, is now under the manageinent of the Court of Wards. 

The ancestor of the family of Bakar ’Ali Kliiin, by name Saiyid ]kram-ud- 
dln Ahmad, originallv came from I’er.sia in com- 
]>ai)v with the Emperor Humavun. He was em- 
ployed at the ccurt of Akbar, and his great-gramlson, Mohammad Taki, was 
employ’ed under the Emperor Alamgir, and was in possession of extensive 
jdffirs. The grandson of Muhammad Taki resigned bis post, gave up his 
jdgirs, and retired into private life. Eawub Z liu-ul-abiiiu Khiin, the son of 
this recluse, came to the Oudh court, and obtained the appointmtnt of dmil 


Family of Nawab Bakar ’Ali 
Khan. 
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in the sarkdrs of Kora and Kara. He also obtained the taiiika of Bindanr in 
the Tappa Jar parganah as ajagir. He was sneceedecl by his two sons Nawab 
B&kar ’Ali Khan and Jafar ’Ali Khan. The country governed by Bakar ’Ali 
Kh4n was nearly conterminous with the present Fatehpnr district, and he 
transferred his headquarters from Kora-Jahanabad to Fatehpnr. After the 
cession in 1801 he was retained as farmer of the district by the British Govern- 
ment for nine years. His extortions have been alluded to before, and at his 
death the estates confiscated by him were in part restored to the proprietors. 
His Bindanr jdytV was also taken away, but leased to his brother Nawab Sai- 
yid Muhammad Khan. It was assessed to revenue at the fifth settlement. 
The present holder of the title of Nawab is Ahmad Husain Khan, son of Saiyid 
Muhammad Khan, who was born in 1826, and has a son, ’Ali Husain, aged 29. 
The present nawab owns the whole or a part of six villages only. 

In the village Kot and its neighbourhood in parganah Ekdala there is a 
colony of Muhammadans, whose family was founded 
by Malik Bhabar, a rasaldar in the service of Sultan 
Ala-ud-din. The founder of the colony belonged to the Khokar tribe in 
Afghanistan, and the family has lived in the neighbourhood uninterruptedly 
for 700 years. Shaikh Ahmad Bakhsh Khan Bahadur, who lives at Badai- 
man, near Kot, and is an honorary magistrate, is connected with the family by 
marriage. 

In Kasimpur, parganah Hathgaon, are settled the descendants of Saiyid 
Salar Mas’ud Ghazi, a nephew of Sultan Mahmu 1 of 
Ghazni. The first member of the family that settled 
in Hathgaon was Mir Kutb-ud-din Salar, who came in the reign of Ala-ud- 
din as governor of the tract, and received a large grant of land. Till recently 
the estate of the family consisted of some 50 villages, which were held by the 
father and brother (Rustam ’Ali) of Chandhri Ata Husain. The latter 
refused to acknowledge the legitimacy of Rustam 'All’s children, or to share 
the property with them. Litigation between these parties followed, with the 
result that the Privy Council affirmed the legitimacy of the children of Rustam 
’Ali. The estate of Chaudhri Ata Husain was almost entirely swallowed up 
in payment of the costs of the suit. The younger daughter of Rustam ’Ali has 
a minor son whose estate is at present under the manigement of the Court of 
Wards. 

The zamiudari form of tenure very largely predominates in the district. In 
1851, out of 1,613 estates, 1,231 were held on a zumin- 


Chaudhri Ata Huaaln. 


Proprietary tenurea. 


ddri, 97 on a perfect -pattiddn, 268 on an imperfect 
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panildfi, and 17 under a hhaiydch'ird tenure. At the time of settlement 
there were 2,li^ estates held iu each parganali as fellows: — 


Pargauah. 

l^UDiher of 
zati ( ‘ddrl 
estates. 

Nnniber of 
perfect pftt- 
tiJail estates. 

Number of 
imperfect 
patiidd'x 
estates. 

Number of 
bhaiydchdrd 
estates. 

Katehpur 


2*13 

43 

1 

8 

ijR'sWi t«a ••• 


157 

<0 

31 

2 

Biiulki 


72 

13 

20 

• •4 

Kutia Gnnir ... 

... 

67 

S3 

8 


Tappa Jar 


120 

6 

6 


Kora ... ,,, 


202 

25 

23 

... 

fxliazipur 


100 

SO 

8 

2 

Mutaur 


3t 

15 

6 

10 

Avail Sail 



19 

8 


Hathgaun ... ... 

... 

262 

37 

31 

6 

Kotila 


i28 

IT 

15 


Ekdala 

• 1 * 

126 

33 

35 


Dhata 

... 

38 

17 

5 

... 

Total 


1,568 

322 

227 

23 


The great number of zxminddri estates is the result of the numerous 


sales that took place iu the earlier years of British rule, by which the rights of 
many co-sharers in patUddn villages were transferred to one auction-pur- 
chaser. There are but few large proprietors in the district. At the time of 
settlement 305 estates belonged to persons owning each more than one estate, 
90 1 belonged to a single owner, or to bodies of less than six sharers, and 
934 belonged to bodies of more than six sharers. In 1851 the average amount 
of land held by each proprietor was 70’2 acres, and the average revenue paid 
by each proprietor Rs. 99-3-10. Further sub-division of property took place 
before the last settlement proceedings, when the average revenue paid by each 
pro[)rietor had fallen to Rs. 66-4, the average area of his land to 53 acres, and 
the average cultivated area to 27 acres. Properties had been least sub-divided 
in Tappa Jar and Fatehpur, and the number of petty sharers was largest in 
Kotila, Ekdala, and Dhata. 

The amount of land held revenue-free in the district amounted in 1881 to 
only 709 acres, of which 610 were under cultivation. 

In 1851 the number of proprietors cultivating was 14,402, and the quantity 
of land cultivated by them 74,279 acres; 52,713 cul- 

CaltiTating tenures. . . ‘ . 

tivators with rights of occupancy cultivated 312,631 

acres, and 31,623 tenants-at-will cultivated 118,114 acres. The average holding 

of each proprietor was 5'1 acres; of every tenant with rights of occu])anev 5'9 

acres; of every tenant- at-will 3-7 acres; .and of all three classes together 4 9 acres, 

IOf 
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At settlement there were 532,303 acres under cultivation, of wliicli 
66,563 acres were cultivated by proprietors, 340,380 acres by tenants with 
rights of occupancy, 109,106 acres by tenants-at-will, and 16,254 acres held 
rent-free. The average h.j.ne farm or each proprietor was 5 acres ; the 
average hohliug of each occupancy tenant, 4 acres ; and tlie average holding 
of each tenant-at-will, 2 7 acres. Tenants with occupancy rights paid on an 
average Rs. 4-7-10, and tenants-at-wiil Rs. 4-4-2 per acre. Of the total cul- 
tivated area 14’9 per cent was cultivated by non-resident tenants, and 85’1 per 
cent, by resident tenants. Allowing for the fact that some tenants cultivate in 
more than one village, the average holding of an occupancy tenant miy be taken 
to have been 5'4 acres, and of a tenant-at-will 4 acres. The following statement 
taken from the Settlement Report shows the parts of the district in which culti- 
vating proprietors and the different classes of cultivators respectively prevail : — • 


Parganah. 



Tesasts. 


Number of culti- 
vating propiio- 
tors. 

3 O 

Occupancy. 

At will. 

Average landc 
tivaied by ca 
proprietor. 

<w 

^ (A 

o o 

s. > 

55 

c ^ 

o 5 ^ 

-j 

► S 3 2 

<3 

*3 

U 

C «i 

® 2 
-r c5 

C 

a 

Average land 
cultivated by 
each ciiltiva- 

tui. 

Fatehpur 


1,141 

61 

9,630 

4-8 

6,012 

2 6 

Baswa 


1,125 

6 1 

6,673 

4*2 

3,470 

“9 

Tappi 3&t 


664 

82 

7.2.3 

3 5 

3,116 

2 9 

Bindki 

• *« 

1,500 

3 4 

4,913 

3-8 

2,401 

3 1 

Kutia Guuii 

• • 1 

1,447 

30 

5,352 

5 0 

2,629 

2-1 

Kora 


1,054 

6-9 

12,368 

4-4 

6,726 

S-4 

GhSzipur 


9.17 

7-1 

6,27 2 

4'9 

3,859 

2-9 

Ayah Sab 


160 

9*6 

2,303 

4-3 

1,844 

2-4 

Mutaur 

... 

1,383 

6-9 

3,755 

3 4 

3,512 

2-1 

Kkdala 


l,St8 

4-9 

10,233 

4-1 

5,068 

2 5 

Bhata 


424 

90 

3,044 

5’1 

513 

2-2 

Hathgaon 


1,520 

S 8 

10,840 

4-1 

4,439 

27 

Kotila 

... 

612 

4-6 

85,629 

3 3 

1.375 

2 2 

Total 


13,745 

6*0 

85,925 

4*0 

42,8b9 

2-7 


In no district in the provinces is there a larger proportion of the laud 
held by tenants with occupancy rights than in Fatehpur. This very satisfac- 
tory state of things is attributed by Mr. Patterson to three causes : ,1) the ab- 
sence of great and powerful landlords; (2) the fact that the tenants are generally 
powerful, and have been long in possession of their holdings ; and (3) the fact 
that the revenue has always been so severe as to prevent the existence of any 
margin by which the rents could be enlianced. The greater number of occu- 
pancy tenants in the district owe the creation of their rights not to the legis- 
lation of the past twenty years, but to the fact that they are the yeoman occupiers 
of the soil, or their descendants. In nine out of the thirteen parganahs of the 
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district, the exceptions being F.itehpiir, Tappa Jar, Ayah Sah, and Dhata, tenants 
with occupancy' rigtits pay’ higher rents than tenants-at-\vi!l. An analysis of 
the soils to show the proportion of each by each clas.s, carried out by the settle- 
ment officer in parganah.s Bindki and Haswa, established the fact, which was 
reasonably’ to be expected, that th3 occupancy tenants held the greater propor- 
tion of the best soil. At the same time the ditiercn'-e in the cl.ass of the soil 
held by the different classes of tenants was not sufficient of itseif co account for 
the difference in rent. A concurrent cau-^e has been the severe revenue with 


its natural concomitant of a high rate of rents, such as would enable only’ the 
substantial tenants, who were natmally’ also those ot old standing, to retain 
their holdings, itents are almost entirely paid in cash. 

Mr. Patterson, in his Settlement Report tpage 29) gives the results of an 
analysis made of the rents of parganahs Bindki and 
Haswa. with a view of ascertaining what, if any, 
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respect was paid to caste in the determination of the rates of rent. The follow- 
ing is the statement in which the results are shown : — 

Pai ganah Binriki. 



Terianis u'Uh occpancv rit/hts. 

7'entint'i 

ai-ivHl. 



Tvt'fl, 

Catte. 

Arta, 

Reot. 

Rate. 

Area, 

Rent. 

Rate. 

Area. 

Beat. 

Rate 

• 


Acres 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Us. a. p. 

Acres 

Rs 

a. 

p- 

Rs. a. 

p- 

Acres. 

Ks. 

a. 

P 

Kb. a. 

p 


?».5=i3 

16,S5I 

4 

9 

4 11 

n 

1,375 

6.739 

10 

6 

4 

14 

5 

4,928 

2.3,590 

15 

3 

4 

12 

7 

Thakurs 

6,155 

29,747 

9 

10 

4 13 

4 

l,.>92 

7,123 

11 

3 

4 

7 

7 

7,74; 

36, S'.' 1 

S 

1 

4 

12 

3 


i>,o64 

12,')25 

15 

4 

6 1 

1 

608 

3,449 

12 

9 


10 

9 

2,672 

15,975 

12 

1 

5 

16 

8 


■456 

2,604 

12 

2 

5 . 1 

6 

119 

6i'4 

14 

6 

5 

12 

! 

675 

3 289 

10 

8 

3 

u 

6 


2,189 

6,196 

10 

1 

4 12 

1 1 

564 

•J,442 

6 

7 

4 

5 

3 

1,853 

8.6'19 

0 

8 

4 

to 

7 


'esi 

5,493 

15 

9 

S 1 

1 

341 

2,3b6 

0 

6 

6 

15 

1 1 

1,022 

7,879 

16 

8 

7 

n 

4 


262 

1,265 

11 

9 

4 13 

4 

I6» 

945 

13 

3 

j 

14 

7 

42i 

2,21 1 

9 

0 

s 

3 

10 

Mibceilaneous, 

a 662 

]r,6i6 

J5 

9 

4 U 

10 

2,306 

10 592 

d 

11 

4 

9 

6 

4,968 

23,209 

3 

8 

4 

10 

9 

Total ... 

17,123 

87,302 

14 

10 

5 1 

7 

7,06o 

34,364 

9 

3 

4 

13 

10 

24,187 

1,21,667 

8 

1 

1 ^ 

0 

c 


Parganah IJastea. 


Brahmans ... 

4,169 

Thakuri 

4,223 

Lodhas ... 

5,yl i 

Ahirs 

4,1 28 

Mnrais 

1,77 1 

Basis 

6ii 

Muaalmans ... 

I,8o9 

Miscellaneous, 

3,637 

Total 

26,309 


19, 91 

8 

3 4 

9 

81 

1 

20,184 

8 


12 

61 

29,633 

9 

o 

I5 

0 

3 

17,904 

15 

6 5 

5 

5 

11,141 

9 

3 6 

4 

5 

3,006 

15 

U 

ii 

14 

9 

7,900 

3 

3 

4 

3 


1S.673 

1 

3 

5 

2 


L, 27, 636 

6 

3 

4 

13 



1,018 

4 376 

2 

3 

4 

4 

9 

5,ls7 

23 567 

10 

1 

6 

4 

S 

11 

7-4 

3,556 

3 

r 

4 

8 

7 

5,007 

2»,74(J 

12 

3 

4 

11 

10 

2,04u 

Iu,229 

1 5 

b 

5 

0 

s, 


3'i,813 

8 

9 

3 

0 

3 

1,104 

6,139 

2 

3 


u 

9 

5.2 ^ 2 

24,tn4 

1 

*> 

4 

9 

6 

485 

2.909 

13 

b 

6 

0 

0 


14,05) 

6 

9 

6 

3 

8 

55 1 

2,650 

3 

C 

4 

1_* 

! ’ 

1 m:2 

5.6.57 

2 

6|4 

IS 

11 

1,140 

4,631 

15 

0 

•i 

3 

:-! 

3 , 00)7 

11^.732 

2 

34 

3 

9 

2.47 1 

U,"31 

12 

914 

i 

5 

f,I' s 

29.704 

14 

ok 

13 

10 

9,602 

45,725 

4 

6i4 

1 

12 

2 

35,911 

l,7-3,3bl 

lO 

9i4 

>3 

3 


The castes which siqiply the good cultivators, ei?., the Kiirmis, KacliLis, 
Murais, aud Lodhas, pay the highest lents in both pargauahs, while the Brahmans 
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and TMkurs pay rents , diffei ing but little from those paid by the miscella- 
neous castes. Where Brahmans, Thakiirs, or Musalm4ns cultivate among other 
tenants, and do not preponderate in numbers, the rents paid by them assimilata 
to those paid by other classes of tenants. But where they are ex-proprietors, 
or descendants of proprietors, they hold at light rates, a state of things due not 
to their position as members of superior caste or classes, but to the recognition 
of the fact that they, or their ancestors, were once something better than tenants. 
The really important factor that enters into the fixing of the rate of rent on 
land held by a member of a particular caste, is the ability or inability of the 
tenant to make the most of his land. Thus Kurmis, Kachhis, Miirais, and 
Lodhas pay the highest rates, because they are the best farmers, while Ahi'rs, 
who do not take particularly high rank ou account of their caste, pay low rents, 
because they are not industrious cultivators. To this extent only does the 
element of caste affect the question, that the more industrious castes are also 
the mildest and most tractable, and would submit to a high rate of rent that 
would not approve itself to the more turbulent Brahmans, Tliakurs, and Musal* 
mans. 

The general condition of the people of the district is beloiv tliat of the 
Condition oi the culti- inhabitants of the neighbouring districts. The land- 
rating classes. holders are almost all in debt, except those belonging 

to the money-lending castes, and a few of tne Kurmis of Dhata. The tenantry, 
as a rule, live from hand to mouth, and three-fourths is the proportion of them, 
estimated by Mr. Patterson, to be in debt. The classes of tenants who are least 
involved are Murais, BrahuiHit.s, Aliirs, and Kurmis. The stamlard of living 
of the majority of the cultivators is considerably below the average. They 
eat coarser food, own more feeble cattle, and have less to speml ou warm 
cdothes and other neees.saries than tlie people of most other districts in the pro- 
vinces. 


The greater portion of exports from the district are conveyeil l y the rail- 
way, ou whi'-h theie are five stations within the dis- 

Trade. 

trict at Kliaoaj Bahrampur, Fatelipiir, Rlalwa, and 
Mauhar. There are no statistics to show in detail the goods transmitted from 
these stations. The river traffic mainly c msists in the e.-.port ot’ grain and cot- 
ton, and, in fact, the export of these kinds of produce is the only important 
export trade of the district. 

The following statement, which will show the nature of the road traffic 
registered in 1880-81 M) at Mauhar, on the East Indian 
Railway, on the road crossing the district from Banda; 


Bead tiaffic. 



Ffttchpar. 
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^2) at Bakewdr, on ihe road connecting Kora xvith the local mart of Bindki ; 
(3) at Kaurpur on the road connecting Fatehpur with Bindki; and (4) at 
Jamalpur and Husaiuganj, on the roads connecting Fatehpur with the Rai Bareli 
district, has been kindly supplied by the Director of Agriculture and Com- 
merce : — 


Weight of articles under class A. 


Name and paai-| Dirot'tlonof 
tion of podt. I tratlio. | 


/^Mauhir on From Bindki, I-* D. 
Bindki. 

Sbiniajpar see-") Dirto S. D. 


ra. 

Bmdkl section 't 
of the Kon- f 
ratehpiu-f 
road. ) 

kaurpur on 
Biiuiki ! 

atehpur sec--\ 
tion of thef 
Kora-Fateli - 1 
pur road. ) 


Biiuiki 

Fatehpur sec-'v 
tion of thef 
Kora-Fateli - 1 
pur road. ) 
Bakewar 

Bake war 
on-- — -- — roadl 


Ditto 
To Kora 
Ditto 


Ditto 
To Bindki 
Ditto 


41] 2,832 lB3j 


3^ 1271 ... 

140 8J7 48,5B0 1,709 

19 364, ... 


44 6,6‘i4 


From Bake- F*. D. 6,383! 30| 1,397 

I "-ar. _ I I 


Jamnipur 

Futehpur 


I Dirto ... D. 

iTo Bakewar, L. D. 

I Ditto .. D. 

From Fateh- D. D. 

I pur. ' 

Di to ... S D. 

To Fatehpur, L. D, 
Ditto . S D. ; 


253' 6,076 185. 

... I 48, ... i 

75, 4,320 I53j 

... ! 3.613 l! 

3' T,141 64' 

2' 4,221 3 


iClihaunlvha ^Hu- Fioin Fateh- D[ 8,284 121 6,384 64o 


I sairirranj) 
Fatehpur 
Dalamau 


roadiTii Fatehpur, h. I) i ... 


4 693 3,52S 184 


'a 

0 

Ot 

(X 

0 

a 

3 

'll 

Sugar, 

Wood. 

9 

10 11 

12 

13 

Mds 

51ds Mds. 

ilds 

Mds. 

122 

17 457 

2S7 

3S& 

62 

731 55 

304 

904 

9 

11 

191 

177 

12 

5' ... 

47 

9J2 

2,327 

828| 153 

670 

8S4 

1) 

i 


92 

302 

147. 2,704 

4,S« 

341 


. 15 

... 

64 

3t0 

1,294, 1,4S9 

1,369 

18c 

614 

242 125 

6' 6 

66 

8,57t 

61 l,00i 

6 7^S 

28-1 

929 

263^ <6 

103 

3.05n 

26! 

16^ 14 

80 

756 

... 

j 2,085 

),!5S 

... 

"459 

14 62 

"193 

... 

30 

49 95 

3U 

34n 

6’ 

189 1 

525 

6? 

9 

•'7 2 

151 

7,68- 

63 

431 1,127 

926 

37 

3 

2-2 333 

230 

44 

1.819 

949 ... 

940 

9^3 

159 

92 6 

48 

1,2SU 


1 i 

a 

a 

I £ 5 i 

"o 

0 

i a ij 1 

0 

3 

a: 

J 

0 

1 E- 

16 

17 

I 

^ aids. 

j aids. 


17 : 162 1.784 

9J2 4U3 3,720 

8S4 3.753 16,661 

92 85 347 I 


28-1 I.3.02y O",;''" 


756 1,779 10,4^5 


436 10,190 
85 

1,334 7,442 


44 .i7'j 5.320 6 

918 1*2,‘^6-- 2 1,9 1,70' . 


The district is innst e.ssentially an agricultural one, and its manufactures 

are most insignificant. The whips and hi'ies of the par- 

Manuficturei. , i - n i i . , • • ■ 

ganali and City ot raiehpnrare held in some estimation, and 

are exported in considerable quautiiies. A good deal of common cloth (yastand 

gdrha) is made by the villagers in the northern fiarg.ui ihs, and there is some 

mannfactare of coloured cloths and chintzes The cotton printing of Jafarganj 

is held in good repute, and aeservediy so. A kind of coarse blanket is made 

in parganah Hathgaon. 
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„ The foilowiui!: is a list of the chief fairs held in the 

Fairs. “ 

district : — 


Tahsil within 
which held. 

Place where 
held 

Date. 

Average 

aponxiiiate 

atteudauce. 

Object. 

Fatehpur 

Thariaon 

April ... 

3,000 

Heliglone, 

Ditto 

Khusrupur ... 

Se| t‘?Diber 

5,000 

Ditto. 

Ki'ra 

Khajuha 

< ctober 

20,00 J 

Ditto. 

Ghazipur 

Siitikha 

September ... 

6,000 

Athletic contests. 

Khaga ... 

Ilatbgaon 

May. Septomber, 
aud Ocloitev. 

1,000 to 3,000 

Religious. 

Ditto .- 

Iradatpur 

September 

6, one 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Naub^sta ... 

February, May, Sep- 
ahd Ocio- 

btr 

4,000 to 6,000 

Ditto. 

Kh.ihreru 

Dha^a 

April and October, 

0,000 

Co nmercial. 

Ditto 

Dera Sahi 

May 

3,0U0 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Kishanput 

October 

10,000 

Religious .and com* 
mi-reial. 

Kalitnpur ... 

Shinrajpur ... 

Ditto,,, 

60,0'jO 

Religions. 

liitto ... 

Biiidki .... 

November ... 

6,000 

Ditto. 


The only really important fair is tliat held at 8hiurajpiir in tahsil Kalian- 
pur at the ptiranmdsi of Rai tik (October-November). The fair lasts four or 
five days, and is attended by people from the neighbouring districts and Oudh, 
as well as by the inhabitants of the surrounding villages. The religious portion 
of the fair consists in bathing in the Ganges, but a considerable amount of trad- 
ing goes on as well. Horses, camels, bullocks, cows, cloth, and cotton stuffs of 
all kinds, and all the necessaries and most of the luxuries of native life, can be 
bought. The fair is injari.ai'ly affected by its falling on the same day as the 
Bithur fair in the Cawnpore district, and its popularity is on the wane. 

Throughout the district there are villages in which markets are held from 
once to six times weekly. The principal markets of the 
district are iatehpur itself, w'here a considerable trade 
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in grain, hides, cattle, and clarified butter {gJii) is carried on ; Bindki, noted for 
its catile market, and the great grun mart for the western side of the district ; 
and Hathgaon. Kbaga, Haswa, Husainganj, and Naruiiii, the grain markets 
on the eastern side. 

The wages of smiths and carpenters vary from tv>'o anas to three anas a day. 

„ Brickmakers are paid from two anas and six pies a day 

Wages. ^ ^ 

to four anas, or at the rate of Rs. 25 for every hundred- 

thousand bricks made. In the rural portions of the district these workmen are 

usually paid in kind. 

The unskilled day-labourers are chiefly Koeris, Basis, and Chamars. When 
employed as field labourers they are usually paid in kind. If paid m money 
they receive from one ana and three pies to one ana and six pies a day ; if paid 
in kind they get from a ser and a quarter to a ser and a h df of parched gram. 

The women and children of Chamars, Ahirs, Gadarias, Koeris, Basis, Kur- 
mis, Kachhis, Murais, and Lodhas are largely employed in field labour. If paid 
in cash a boy or girl will earn nine pies, and a woniau one ana a day. 

In the following table are given the prices of the chief produce of 'the 
„ , district in 18(30, 1870, 1871, and 1882. The figures 

for 1871 are given, in addition to those for 1870, be- 
cause the latter was an abnormal year, in which prices were extremely high : — • 


Actrage weight sold for one rupee in 



Md. 3. c. 


Md. B. c. 


IVheat ... 

Barley 
Bice ... 

Birra (barley and gram mixed) 


Judr ,,, 


0 28 0 
0 4 0 


0 2 8 
0 20 0 


Aid. s, c. 
0 24 0 
0 32 0 
0 16 0 


0 27 0 


Aid. s. c. 


0 26 0 
0 3 0 


0 32 0 


0 19 0 
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Mr. Patterson estimateJ that from 1840 to 1870 there was a general 
rise in prices of about 25 per cent. The rise in the district was not so great 
during this period as it was in other districts, not because prices are now lower 
in Fatehpur than elsewhere, but because the}' were formerly higher tliere than 
they were in other places. The introduction of railways and other improve- 
ments in communications have enabled other districts to export their produce, 
and destroyed the monopoly of exportation that Fatehpur formerly enjoyed 
with other districts of the lower Doab by reason of its excellent road commu- 


Money- tending and in- 
terest. 


nications. 

The current rates of interest are as follows : — 
(1) In small transactions where an article is 
given in pawn as security three to six pies in the rupee per mensem, or 18| to 
37J per cent. 

(2) In larger transactions w'ith a mortgage on moveable property 18 to 
24 per cent. Tue rate when the mortgage is on houses or lands varies from 12 
to 24 per cent. 

13) For petty agricultural advances, the rate varies from about 18 to 
30 per cent, when money is borrowed. When grain is borrowed the borrower 
has usually to repay at 25 per cent, if it is taken for six months, and 50 per cent, 
if taken by the year. Sometimes, though this is not usually the case, the grain 
borrowed by the cultivator for seed is calculated at the high price prevalent at 
seed-time, and he has to repay a much larger amount calculated on the price at 
harvest-time. 

There are not large banking establishments within the district, and loans 
are chiefly made l y village shop-keepers. 

Before the cession the weights in use in the district were regulated by 
Measures of weight, snnwat rupee of which 89 went to the ser. This 

length, time, and area. ^he Scale in use for retail purposes, but for 

wholesale transactions 96 of these rujiees were reckoned to the ser. Another 
scale of weights, much in use in the neighbourhood of the Jumna, was reo-ii- 
lated by a flat thin copper coin called the chikna jumnapdri, and was as fol- 
lows : — 


20 chihna jumnapdri = 1 ser, i 2 pdnsertr =r I dhakka. 

6 sers = 1 pdnstri. j 4 dhakkas = 1 maund. 

Subsequently to the cession the scale of weights varied considerably the ser 
being in some places counted as equivalent to 100 sunwat rupees, and in others 
as equal to 96 kaldar rupees. Begulation VII. of 18.33 established the 
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Government scale of weights, which is now in general use m the district on 
the basis of 80 tolas to the ser. 

The Kalwars generally sell spirituous liquors by measure. The four 
measures used by them are as follows : — 

I burnt j= t of a ser. j 1 jai/i = 8 bunus. 

1 kunda = 6 burnts. 1 1 jorkatii ~ 24 burnis. 

In towns it is usual to sell spirits by the bottle, but such is never the case in 
villa (^es. Oil sells by weight, when the quantity sold exceeds 2 chhatdks ; if the 
quantity is less than this, it is sold in a measure called a hela^ so called from its 
being made from the fruit of the wood-apple del). 

The measures of distance in use by the uneducated inhabitants of the 
district are kadam, khet, dori, goli, and kos. These terms indicate what measure 
of distance it is intended to express by them, but they do not express any exact 
or uniform distance. 

The day and night are divided into four watches (pakdrs) each. Each 
pahdr is one-fourth of the day or night, be it long or short. In each pahar 
there are three ghantas, and each g/mita is again sub-divided into three parts 
{ghari). 

The old land measure, which was in use previous to the introduction of 
any settlemeut measuring chain was as follows : — 

9 muUs = I gas = 25 feet. I 20 katia = \ jarib =» 160 feet. 

3 gaz — i katta = 7i feet. 1 

In parts of the district a rough form of measurement by pacing the ground, 
of which the unit of measuremeut was the pace (kadam), twenty going to the 
imperfect (kachoha) and sixty to the perfect [pai'kn) chain, was in use. The 
Government laud measure at Mr. Timins’ settlement was sub-divided as 
follows : — 

3 karijau s= 1 itch, 1 3 = I yard, 

12 iucties = 1 foot. 1 A4 yards = 1 chain { jarib) of 200 linki. 

The Fatehpur Ugha, used as the unit of measurement at the survey of 
the current settlement, is only two-fifths of an acre, the chain being 132 
feet. 

The following statement, furnished by the accountant-general, shows 

District receipts and receipts and charges for the district for the 

expenditure. year 1882-83. The statement includes only the ser- 

vice heads, and it wdll be observed that some of them are blank. The table 
will, however, give a fair general idea of the income and expenditure of the 
district : — 

Hr 



PA.TBHPDB, 


Heads of receipt*. 

Rs. 

Heads of charges. 

Rs. 

Land rercmie 

! ,340,462 

Interest on funded and unfunded 

.»• 

Tributes and contributions 


debt. 


Excise on spiriis aud drugs 

67,581 

Interest on service funds and 


Assessed taxes •*• *•• 

15,495 

other works. 


Fruvincial rate* ... * ... 


Refunds and drawbacks 

4,966 

Stamps ... ... 

66,090 

Land revenue 

156,257 

Registration ... 

6,44:' 

l< xcise on spirits and diogs 

4,049 

Minor departments ... ... 

43 

Assessed taxes 

96 

Law and Justice ... 

15,24:. 

Provincial rates 

... 

Police ... 

4,290 

Stamps 

420 

Education .«• 

1,127 

Hegistration 

2,759 

Medical ..i ••• 

435 

Post-ofBce 

2,524 

Stationery and printing* ... 

162 

Administration 

... 

Interest ... 

1,376 

Minor departments ... 


Receipt in aid of superannuation, 

*•• 

Law and justice ... 

33,867 

retired, and compassionate allow- 


Police 

132,373 

ances. 


Education ... 

20,352 

Miscellaneous ... 

1,246 

Ecclesiastical ... 

43 

Irrigation and navigation 

... 

Medical services ,,, 

14.379 

Other public wurfcs .. 

15,746 

Stationery and printing ... 

i.u*t5 


Politica! agencies 

28 



Miscellaneous nnd assignments 

8,211! 



under treaties ard entn-gemeut. 
Superannuation, retir.d and com- 

12,607 



passionate allowances. 
Miscellaneous ... 

Famine relief 

1,091 



I: rigation aud navigation ... 

Other public works ... 

Loss by e.xcliange 

633 


l,6d5;06b 


39 j, 172 


The following is a statement of the position of the district financially 
Local rates and local self- reference to the measure of local self-government 

goTernment. lately introduced : — The balance of local cess available 


(1882-83) for local expenditure, after deducting further rate and percentage 
for canals and railways was Rs. 1,19, Ic'O, Of this, general establishments 
(district dak, lunatic asylums, inspection of schools, district sanitation, and 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce) required Rs. 11,600, leaving a 
balance of Rs. 1,07,560 available for expenditure on education, medical charges, 
and village watchmen. As this expenditure is normally estimated at Rs. 91,020, 
an apparent surplus of Rs. 16,540 exists. But on public works a normal 
expenditure of Rs. 43,140 is annually required, so that there is a real deficit 
(or excess of charges over receipts from local cess) of Rs. 26,600. 

The district contains one municipality, vu., Fatehpur, and the following 
Municipality and house- house- tax towns, Bindki, Kora, Jahanabad, Jiifarganj, 
Kishanpur, Husainganj, and Kb.ajuha. The figurce 
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Income-tax. 


sliowing the income and expenditure of these towns will be given in the sepa- 
rate notices of them in Part IV. 

The actual assessment of the income of the district at six pies in^the rupee 
(calculated upon profits exceeding Es. 50d, for the 
purposes of the income-tax of 1870) during 1870-71 
was Rs. 70,254. There were 1,181 incomes between Rs. 500 and Rs. 750 
per annum, 260 between Bs. 750 and Rs. 1,000, .342 between Rs. 1,000 ^and 
Rs. 2,000, 155 between Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 10,000, and 16 between Rs. 10,000 
and Rs. 100,000; total persons assessed, 1,954. The assessment in 1871-72 
was Rs. 15,777, and tlie number assessed 718. In 1872-73 these were 
Es, 12,889 and 416 respectively. 

The license-tax levied under Act II. of 1878 yielded in 1882-83 a gross 
sum of Rs. 15,495. Refunds to the extent of Rs. 680 
were made, and the cost of establishment was Es. 96. 
The net produce of the tax was therefore Es. 14,719. The incidence of the 
tax per 1,000 inhabitants was, in towns containing a population of over 5,000, 
Es. 85-9, and the number of persons taxed per 1,000, 4'; while, in smaller 
towns and villages, the incidence was Es. 24, and the number taxed, one in a 
thou.sand. Fatehpur ranks 28th in the list of districts of the North-Western 
Provinces when judged by its net collections under Act II, of 1878; 

Excise collections, under Act X. of 1871, may be 
shown from 1876-77 to 1881-82 as follows ; — 


License- tax. 


Excise. 


Year. 

► 

u 

o 

® • 

V a 

CJ .*1 
j: a< 

=: o 

«4-l 

o 

Still-head duty. 

s 

C! 

cc 

Fees for license to 
sell native or Euk- 
lisli liquor 

Drugs. 

S’ 

'2 

5 

•<s 

"O 

1 

b. 

E 

O 

1 

"S 

o 

3 

rs 

a 

® 5 

S o 

.s ~ 

tn 

*5 

u 

o 

a> 

in 

o 

t- 

O 

03 

« 

c» 

u 

es 

pd 

u 

OQ 

n 

o 

»4 

o 

OS 

A 

‘S 

o 

C3 

G} 

523 



lis. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

lis. 

Ks. 

Rs 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ha. 

1876-77 



22,26 Q 

32 

7,572 

7,600 

672 

40 

3.377 


41,562 

2,108 

39,454 

1877-78 

CM 

144 

10,577 

2l 

5,588 

5,000 

687 

67 

3,456 

13 

25 543 

1,993 


1878-79 

• •t 

225 

17,97!- 

60 

10.047 

6.750 

771 

44 

6,338 

25 

41,238 

2,*^ya 

kmRiIH 

1879-80 

• •• 

463 

21,73 

35 

1 1 ,421 ■ 

4,583 

685 

23 

7,446 

14 

46,402 

2,692 

43*710 

1880-81 

• M 

610 

18,32" 

18 

11,742 

6,167 

88:. 

16 

6,9Sb 

102 

44,8!: 

3,658 

41,J69 

1881-82 

• •• 

868 

19,464 

2S 

14,673 

6,0UU 

908 

15 

7 , 4 0 

46 

49,749 

4,081 

45,668 


Stamp duties are collected under the Stamp Act (1.) of 1879 and Court- 
fees Act (VllI'. of 1870. The following table shows, 
for the same period as the last, the revenue and 
charges under this heaS : — 


Stamps. 
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Year. 

fJmidi and adhesive 
stamps. 

Bine and black do- 
cument stamps. 

Court-fee ataraps, 

.. 

•X) 

a 

a 

o 

% « 
c i 

m « 

i s 

Total receipts. 

Gloss charges. 

Net receipts. 



Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

i 

Rs. 

Ks. 

1876-77 

• •• 

432 

7,680 

30,769 

94 

38,975 

645 

38,330 

1877-78 


482 

9,653 

36,709 

72 

47,006 

855 

46,131 

1878-79 .. 

... 

385 

10,6U8 

39.163 

57 

50,213 

923 

49,290 

1879-80 

• a. 

44S 

10,363 

29,772 

33 

4^,616 

949 

39,667 

1880-81 

.. 

4U 

12,537 

33,699 

291 

46,941 

i 860 

46,081 

1881-83 

... 

621 

13,468 

4I,6l9 

' 243 

55,851 

764 

66,087 


In 1881-82 there were 1,578 documents registered under the Hegistration 


Act (XV. of 1877), and the fees and fines collected 
Eegiatration. them amounted to Rs, 3,879-6-0. The expendi- 

ture on establishment and other charges amounted to Rs, 2,172. The total value 
of the property affected was Rs, 106,002-14-3, of which amount Rs, 65,683-1-7 
represents immovable and Rs. 40,319-12-8 movable property. 

Connected with the subject of judicial receipts and expenditure is the 

number of cases tried by the civil, criminal, and 
Judicial statistics. .mi , 

revenue courts. The revenue cases disposed of in 

1880-81 (i.e., the year ending 30th September, 1881), amounted to 2,862; and 
the criminal cases disposed of during the calendar year 1881, to 2,582. The 
local civil court is the munsifi of Fatehpur, but for purposes of civil jurisdic- 
tion the district is included in Cawnpore, and separate statistics of civil cases 
afiecting this district cannot be readily obtained. 

There is but one dispensary in the district, which is situated in Fatehpur 
Medical charges and sani- itself. The total expenditure on it during 1882 was 
tary statistics. 2,929-1-2, of which 52-92 per cent, was defrayed 

by Government, and the remainder by subscriptions and interest on invest- 
ments. Thenumber of patients during the year w^as 5,397, of whom 3,434 were 
men, 809 women, and 1,154 children. Among them there were, besides one 
European, 20 Eurasians, 3,310 Hindus, 1,961 Muhammadans, and 105 belong- 
ing to other classes. The average daily attendance was 59'95, and the ratios of 
men, women, and children were respectively 40'38, lO’ll, and 9‘46. The 
number of major operations performed during the year was 50, and of minor 
operations 308. 
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The following table shows the principal causes of mortality during the 
past five years : — 


Year. 

Fever. 

Sraall"pox* 

Bowel 

com- 

plainta. 

Cholera. 

Other 

causes. 

Total. 

Proportion 
of deaths 
to 1,000 of 
po p u 1 a- 
tiou. 

1878 

9,976 

9,1M6 

2,693 

305 ' 

2,168 

17,178 

26-64 

1879 

24,169 

2,197 

.1,341 

359 

2,7 99 

39,865 

50*97 

1880 

20,736 

48 

2,700 

193 

2.815 

20,492 

41 09 

1881 

18,7111 

51 

1,247 

6 

8,437 

23,451 

36 40 

1882 

21,100 

21 

1,900 

782 

3,592 

27,395 

41-35 


The fever ratios for the past 10 years have been 12'2, 9‘7, 10'5, 13 0, 
10-6, 15-5, 37-6, 32-0, 28-2, and 31-56. The cause 

Fever* 

of the increase in the mortality resulting from this 

disease has not yet been established, and the excessive mortality in 1882 is 

stated by the sanitary commissioner to be “ an extraordinary circumstance.” 

„ ' The ratio of deaths per 1,000 from small-pox in 

Sujall-pox. r ! r 

a the district is shown for the last 10 years in the 

ollowing table 


1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

0-8 

4-6 

0.6 

0-3 

••• 

3-2 

3-3 


••• 

• a. 


The district has suffered generally less than most districts of the Doab from this 
disease, but in one or two years it has been severe. 


, The ratio of deaths per 1,000 from cholera dnr- 

Cholera. . . ‘ ' 

ing the past 10 years is as follows : — 


1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

[ 1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

18S1. 

1882. 

1-0 

... 

0-6 

1-4 

... 

1-3 

0-5 

0-2 

i - 

1-2 


The disease was severe in 1882, particularly in Fatehpur itself, Datauli, and 
Dabsaura. 


The statistics of vaccination for the year 1882-83 show that 25,723 per- 

„ sons were successfully vaccinated by a staff of 14 

Vaccination. . 

• vaccinators at a cost of Es. 1,820. 
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History. 


Pre-hiatoric times. 


Tlie early history of Fatehpor is closely connected with that of Allahabad, 
and the materials at hand for the history of the 
district by itself are singularly scanty. The reasons 
are not hard to find. There are no large cities within the district ; the 
tract which it comprises has almost always been out of the immediate 
neighbourhood of the seats of empire, and it has presented no attractions 
to the travellers, vvho have described tlie state of affairs at most of the great 
cities of northern India at the time of their respective travels. The district 
has always been an agricultuial one, and though the ruins of many a small 
fort are evidence that it has been at times the scene of warfare of a 
certain kind, the disturbances that have occurred within it have been due to the 
feuds that have arisen between neighbouring clans, and have had but lit^* ' 
connection with the general history of the country. 

In pre-historic times the district would seem to have been under the 
sway of the Bhils, a race of non-Aryan aborigines. 
It then passed with the rest of the Doab under the 
rule of the Yadu kings, and subsequently becanre a part of the kingdom o^ 
■Kanauj, 

It was made over, probably as a tributary state, to the ancestors of th 
Rule of the rajas of present raja of Argal. There are no written annals 
of the family, from which the history of the period 
during which it ruled can be gathered. The family-tree of the raja, howeve* 
shows 34 generations between the time of Raja Ajai Chand of Kanauj, a. 
that of Raja Jai Chand, the Rathaur king, who successively fought with Raja 
Pirthi Raj of Dehli and Muhammad Shahab-ud-din Ghori. During this 
period the Argal rajas must have been at least semi-independent over this tract 
of country, and the fact that they made such large grants of land to members 
of other friendly Rajput claus seems to be evidence of their complete indepen- 
dence. It would seem, indeed, that their pow'er extended almost from Kanauj 
to the remote district of Gorakhpur. Raja Ratau Sinh of Argal shared the 
defeat that Muhammad Shahab-ud-din Ghori inflicted on Jai Chand on the 
Jumna, north of Etawah, in 1094 A.D. This victory of the Pathans des- 
troyed a great Indian monarchy, and paved the way for the incursion of the 
Muhammadans into Behar, and eventually into Bengal. 

During the rule of the slave-kings at Dehli the district lay on the eastern 
Under the slave-kings border of their kingdom, and the annals of the period, 
and the house of Khiiji. -which are wearisome and uninteresting, tell next to 
nothing of its history. The head-quarters of the local governor were at Kara, 
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close to Allahabad, On the accession of the house of Khilji a rerolt look 
place under Malik Chajju, a member of the late reigning family, against 
Jalal-ud-din. The revolt was terminated by the defeat of the rebels near 
Budaun, and the fief of Kara was bestowed on the able and ferocious 
Ala-ud-din. On the return of Ala-ud-din from his expedition to Deogir, which 
had been undertaken without the king’s consent, a meeting was held at Kara 
between Ala-ud-din and his uncle, the king Jalal-ud-dln. The old king met his 
nephew with the most generous intentions, but was most barbarously murdered 
in the midst of Ala-ud-dln’s army (A.D. 1295). 

There is no record of the actual relations existing between the Mughal 
Under the Mughal em- emperors and the rajas of Argal, though it seems 
certain that they, at all events after the restoration of 
Humayun, paid tribute to the emperors. They joined the victorious Afghan, Sher 
Khan, in 1540, and, on the return of the emperor Humayun to power in 1555, 
they paid the penalty of their revolt. The kingdom of the Gautam rajas was 
finally destroyed by the subadar of Akbar, who defeated Raja Harcharan Deo 
at K41pi. The fortress of the rajds was razed to the ground, and all semblance 
of their independence passed away. With the removal by Akbar of the seat of 
government from Dehli to Agra, the Doab became of more political importance 
than before. 

In 1658 Aurangzeb met his opponent Shuja’ at Khajiiha. The battle that 
resulted was one of the bloodiest ever fought in India. It resulted in the defeat 
of Shuja’, the capture of 114 of his guns, and the dispersal of his army. But 
Aurangzeb was unable to follow up his victory, and had to retire on Agra. 

During the reigns of the immediate successors of Aurangzeb the power of 
Rise to power of the ra- rajas of Asothar was being consolidated. In the 

jfis of Aeothar. fifteenth year of Muhammad Shah’s reign (A.D. 1734), 

Ajagu, Araru, or Udaru — for he is called by all three names — of Kora-Jahan- 
akad, a member of the Asothar family, revolted, and defeated and killed Jan 
Nisar Khan, the local governor of Kora. A large force, said to have consisted of 
70,000 horse, was sent against the rebel from Dehli, and he was expelled from 
the district. Bhagwant Rai, who, according to some accounts, is identical with 
Araru, and according to some was his son, appears to have regained possession 
of the sz'iba of Kora. He called in the Marhattas to his aid, and in 1736 Baji 
Eao advanced and overran the Lower Doab. In 1737 Baji Rao made bis cele- 
brated march on Dehli, and bis equally rapid retreat. In the same year a 
force was sent against Bhagwant Rai under the leadership of Kamr-nd-din. 
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Bhagwant Rai shut himself up in the fort at Ghazi'pnr, and the Dehli force had 
to return without effecting its object. The leader of the Pathans of Fatehgarh, 
Muhammad Khan Bangash, was left behind to prosecute the siege of Ghazipur, 
but on receiving a money contribution, he consented to raise the siege. For 
some years more Bhagwant Rai continued, with the aid of the Marhattas, to 
defy the emperor till a force was sent under Burhan-nl-Mulk, the governor of 
Kora. ' Bhagwant R4i made a sally from Ghazipur, which was at first successful, 
but he was defeated and killed. Another account is to the effect that his 
death was effected through treachery. At all events the opposition on the 
part of his family to the emperor ceased, and his successor became a subser- 
vient ally of the court of Dehli. 

In 1750 the Rohillasfrom Farukhabad overran the district, and they in turn 
Conquered by the nawftb were expelled in 1751 by Safdar Jang, the wazir of 
■wazir oj Oudh. Emperor Ahmad Shah. The emperor was de- 

posed in 1754, and Safdar Jang, who had been holding the country on his own 
account, died almost immediately afterwards, and was succeeded by his son 
Shuja’-ud-daula. The country remained under the latter while the struggle 
between the Marhattas and Ahmad Shah Durani was being fought out. 
Hostilities between the English and Shuja’-ud-daula shortly afterwards broke 
out, resulting in the defeat of the latter at Baksdr in 1765. His defeat at 
Baksdr was followed in the same year by his final overthrow at Jajinau on 
the Ganges, where he and the Marhattas were utterly routed. They fled and 
plundered Kora, bat the nawab wazir realised that his best policy was to throw 
himself on the mercy of the English. At this time Lord Clive arrived in 
India, and it suited his policy of establishing Shah 'Alam as a puppet emperor, 
with all the real power in the hands of the British, to allow Shuja’-ud-daula to 
retain possession of Oudh. The settlement was made in 1765 at Allahabad by 
The district ceded to the Lord Clive, Shah ’Xlam, and Shiija’-ud-danla. Under 
emperor. agreement Kora and Allahabad were ceded to the 

emperor “ as a royal demesne for the support of his dignity and expenses.” In 
1772 Shah ’Xlam was a prisoner in the hands of the Marhattas, to whom ha 
made over the fief of Kora and Allahabad. This was held by the British 
District sold to the na- Government to amount to a forfeiture of his rights, 
wab wazir of Oudh. treaty of the 1st of May, 1775, it was made 

over to the nawab wazir of Oudh for 50 lakhs of rupees. 

As the nawab of Oudh was always in .arrears with tribute, an arrange- 
Ceded to the British ment was eventually made that he should cede Allaha- 
bad and Kora in commutation of the tribute, and on the 


Garerameat. 
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conclusion of this agreement, on 10th November, 1801, the tract of coun- 
try, of which the Fatehpur district consists, passed into the hands of the 
British. The district was, however, not formed till 182(5, up to which date par- 
ganah Kora was included in the Cawnpore district, and the remaining parga- 
nahs in the district of Allahabad. In 1814 the first step towards the forma- 
tion of a new district was taken by the establishment of a joint-magistracy 
at Bithanra on the Ganges. The situation, however, was found to be very in- 
convenient, and the site of the station was removed to Fatehpur in 1825. In 
Formation of the 1826 the district of Fatehpur was established, and has 
present district. consisted ever since of the thirteen parganahs then trans- 

ferred to it. Between the cession of 1801 and the mutiny of 1857 the dis- 
trict enjoyed a period of peace broken only by the revolt of Daniapat, alluded 
to in the history of the rajas of Asothar. 

On the 15th of May, 1857, the news of the tragedies that had occurred at 
Dehli and Meerut reached Fatehpur, and on the 23rd 
of May information was brought that the d(3taehment 
of the 9th Bengal Infantry, stationed at Aligarh, had left for Dehli. Reliance 
had been placed on the fidelity of this regiment, and it was felt, when the news 
of its defection came, that it was high time to send away the ladies and children 
from Fatehpur. They were accordingly sent off at once to Allahabad, On the 
26th and 27 th of May, three companies of the 56th Native Infantry arrived from 
Banda. The greater portion of this force marched under three English officers 
towards Cawnpore, and a treasure guard, under ths command of a native 
officer, went on to Allahabad with some treasure. On the 4th of June a letter 
was received from Cawnpore to say that mutiny was expected to break out 
there, and on June 6th exaggerated rumours of the mutiny at Benares wera 
circulated in the bazar, while heavy firing, heard in the afternoon from the 
direction of Cawnpore, showed that the work of mutiny had begun there. Up 
to this time the district had been remarkably quiet, and there had even been 
a diminution in the amount of ordinary crime committed. The post had, indeed, 
been interrupted for two days, but this was no uncommon thing, and there 
were also rumours that some landholders of bad character had been collecting 
ammunition and assembling bands of retainers. Though considerable excite- 
ment was created in the town on hearing the report of the firing from Cawn- 
pore, nothing was done that night. On the morning of the 7th June the 
treasure-party of the 56th Native Infantry, consisting of some 70 men, with 25 
sawars, retui nod from Allahabad. Mr. J. W. Slierer, the magistrate, had with 
him some 800 matchlock men, furnished by zamindars of the district, and these 
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were divided into two parties to control, if possible, the sepoys of the 56th. There 
was also the jail guard, consisting of some 70 or 80 men, and a guard of the 
6tb Native Infantry on the Government treasure. The Europeans, with the 
exception of Mr. Tucker, the judge, who insisted upon living at his own house, 
and sleeping by the treasure guard, were all collected at the house belonging 
to Mr. Edmonstone. This was barricaded and rendered as effective for pur- 
poses of defence as possible. The sepoys of tlie 56th Native Infantry proceeded 
on arrival to parley with the guard of the 6th Native Infantry at the treasury, 
but the native officer in command of the latter, prompted not by zeal on behalf 
of Government, but by fear of the consequences if he allowed any soldiers 
but those of his own regiment to obtain the treasure threatened to fire on 
them. They then moved off, looted the treasure at the tahsili of Kalianpur, 
and set out for Cawnpore. On the 8th disquieting rumours of events at 
Allahabad and Cawnpore were circulated, and news arrived of the plunder of 
the tahsili at Khdga by some mutineers, who were said to be marching on 
Fatehpur. Nothing, however, happened on that day, and the ordinary business 
was transacted as usual. On the 9th of June the bad characters of the city 
attacked the jail, and were fired upon b\' the guard. The fire was, however, 
purposely misdirected, and not a single shot took effect. The post-office, ddk 
bungalow, and one or two private houses were then burnt by the mob. An 
attempt was also made to rob the treasure at the opium godown, but it was 
frustrated by Mr. Tucker with a few of the jail guard. After midday Hikmat- 
ullah, deputy collector, visited the house, where the Europeans (numbering 11) 
were living, accompanied by 200 roughs, chiefly Muhammadans. His osten- 
sible ooject was to offer the services of these men in defence of the Europeans, 
but there can be little doubt that he came iu order to see what preparations for 
defence had been made, and what the strength of the little garrison was. On 
this day the transaction of business at the public offices was intermitted for 
the first time, and as news was received from Banda that that district was 
quiet, the Europeans resolved to leave Fatehpur, and accordingly set out for 
Banda at 10 p.ji. on the evening of the 9th. Mr. Tucker resolved to stay 
behind at Fatehpur, and paid for his devotion with his life on June 10th. The 
district was then given up to the tender mercies of the mutineers. 

The recovery of the district was made by General Havelock, who left Allah- 


RecoTery of the distiict. 


abad on July btb, Avith about 1,200 European infan- 
try, 150 Sikhsj and 20 to 25 volunteer cavalry. The 
departure of tbis force from Allahabad became known at Cawnpore, and on July 
llth a force of mutineers left that place with the object of checkino’ Havelock’s 
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advance. On July 11th the British force reached Khaga, and found the place 
deserted. The thdna was re-established, and a thdnadar appointed. The farce 
pressed on with the object of catching up Major Renaud, who had gone on 
with a smaller force of European and Sikh infantry, two guns, and about 80 
irregular cavalry. The forces amalgamated at midnight, and by 7 A.M. 
had reached Bilanda, about four miles from Fatehpur. The rebels began to 
attack soon after, but owing to the land on both sides of the road being un- 
der water, they advanced their guns down the Grand Trunk Road in rovrs of 
two or three at a time. The artillery fire of the British drove them back into 
Fatehpur, and by midday they had been cleared out, and the English force 
had encamped a short distance on the Cawnpore side of Fatehpur. The rebels 
had received information that Havelock's force w-as a very weak one, and had at- 
tacked with confidence. The whole of their artillery, consisting of 12 Govern- 
ment guns, was captured. The town of Fatehpur was given up to plunder, the 
inhabitants having all deserted it, and the country-people having come in in 
crowds from the neighbourhood, under the pretence that they were the Euro- 
peans’ servants, with the object of looting. After the evacuation of the city, 
the volunteer cavalry were sent out to reconnoitre on the left and the irregu- 
lar cavalry on the right. The latter, meeting a party of rebel cavalry, refus- 
ed to face them, and finally took to flight. For this dastardly conduct the irre- 
gular cavalry was disbanded on the 14th July. The British force marched 
attain on the Irith, and reached Kalianpur on the l4th. On the loth they found 
the enemy posted at Xung with entrenchments on the road, and with the 
infantry protected by walled gardens. Under cover of the musketry fire the 
rebel cavalry tried to outflaidc the English force and attack the baggage 
guard, but they were beaten off, and the village was taken without much 
difficulty. The rebels then took up a position on the Pandu river with two guns, 
the fire of which was directed straight down tho road. The infantry, how'ever, 
moving up on the flanks of the rebels, dislodged tlte gunners by their fire, 
and the enomv, after a feeble attempt to destroy the bridge, fled in confusion, 
leaving the guns behind. The force stayed there till the night of the loth, 
and the nest day marched on towards Cawnpore, with the history of which 
district its subsequent exploits are connected. After the battle of Cawnpore, 
Fatehpur was placed under the command of Brigadier-General Carthew, with 
the Madras brigade. He joined his command on December 19th, and a few 
davs before a small force, under Colonel Barker, R.A., had made a raid, and 
expelled the most disloyal of the villagers from the district. These combined 
with mutineers from Gwaliar, Jhansi, and Buudelkhand ; and General Carthew 
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accordingly marched with a small force along the Cawnpore road. Turning to 
the west towards Kalpi he eventually occupied Bhognipur, and the rebel leaders 
were forced to recross the Jumna. General Carthew advanced to Sinkandra, 
and thence returned via Cawnpore to Fatehpur. The district, however, remained 
subject to frequent raids from the rebels, and it was found necessary to form a 
movable column to patrol the country lying between the Ganges and the 
Jumna. It was not till the fall of Lucknow placed an overwhelming force at 
the disposal of the commander-in-chief, while Sir Hugh Rose’s force simulta- 
neously advanced on the Doab, that the district resumed its peaceful state. 
The peace that then followed has never been broken. 
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Airawan Sadat. — Village in parganah Hatbgaon, tahsil Kliaga, 24 miles 
from Fatelipiir, and 6 from Khaga. Latitude 25°-4S'-5^'''' ; longitude 81°- 
Population 1,917 (1,032 female-:), chiefly Miisalmans. There is 
an imperial post-office. A small religions fair is held here in May. 

Amatlli. — Village in tahsil and parganah Kora, 42 miles from Fatehpur, 
and 8 from Kora-Jahanabad. Latitude 26°-0'-52'' ; longitude 8U°-21'-14''. 
Population 1,836(910 females), chiefly Brahmans. There is a third-class police- 
station and an imiierial post-office. Tlie place has a good market twice a week. 

Asni, — Agricultural village in tahsil and parganah Fatehpur, situated on 
the Ganges, 10 miles from the sadr station. Latitude 2(P-1'-1S" ; longitude 
80°-57'-47'‘'. Population 1,847 (970 females), chiefly Brahmans. Tiiere is 
an imperial post-office. There are some wealtliy inhabitants, who lend money 
and are wholesale dealer.s. The remains of a fort, built by one Hamath Brah- 
man in Akbar’s time, exist here. 

Asothar. — Village in tahsil and parganah Gliazipur. on the road between 
Bahtia and Rajapur, 14 miles from Fatehpnr, and 8 from Ghazipur. Latitude 
25°-44'-20''‘' ; longitude 80°-5G'-32". Population 3,105 (1,530 females), 
chiefly Brahmans. The place was founded by Aram Sinh, ancestor of the pre- 
sent rdja of Asothar, who lives here. It wa.s formerly a tonn under Act XX. 
of 1856. There is a third-class police-station and an imperial post-office. 

A'ung. — Village on the Grand Triudv Road in parganah Bindki, tahsil 
Kalianpur, 24 miles from Fateh;)iir, and 7 from Kalianpur. Latitude 26°-8'- 
48"; longitude 80'’-36'’-37". Population 1,045 (509 females), chieflv Kurmis. 
There is a second-olass police-station, and an Imperial post-office. The village 
was the scene of a defeat of the rebels by General Havelock in tlie Mutiny. 

Aurai- — Village in parganah Haswa, t.ahsil Fatehpur, 12 miles from the 
sadr station. Latitude 25°-47''-50'’'' ; longitude 8 1°-1''-1'''. Population 2,449 
(1,185 female.s). prevailing caste Brahmans. 

A'yah Sah.— North-western parganah of tahsil Gliazipur, bounded on the 
north by parg.anah Fatehpur, on the east by parganah Gliazipur, on the west 
by parganah Tappa Jar, and on the south by parganah Mutaur. 

The total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 40 6 


Area, revenue, and rent, 
revenue or quit-rent. 


square miles, of which 26-6 were cultivated, 8 4 cultiv- 
able, and 5-G barren ; the entire area paying Government 
The amount of p.ayinent to Government, whether land- 


revenne or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not 
water-rates) was Rs. 40,068 ; or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 47,095. The 
amount of rent, including local ce.sses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 71,746. 
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Tlie population of the parganah recorJeJ in 1872 was 17,203 (8,254 

females), and was almost identical with that of 1881, 
Population. . . . , ’ 

which was 17,155 (8,393 females). The Hindu popu- 
lation of the latter census was composed of Brahmans, 1,5G8 (728 females) ; 
Rajputs, 1,277 (576 females); Banias, 677 1 335 females) ; and “ other Hindu 
castes,” 12,789 6,327 females). Of IMuhammaJans there were Sunnis 843 
(426 females), and Shias 1 (female). There were no Christians, Sikhs, or Jains. 
Classified according to occupation, 114 were returned as zamindars, 5,036 as 
cultivators, and 12,005 as of other oceupations. The most numerous classes are 
Kurinis, Chamars, Brahmans, and Ahirs. The number of the population to 
each square mile is 428. 

The parganah, which derives its name from the names of the villages Xyah 

and Sail, was one of the original mahals composing 
Physical feature , t , • . ^ ‘ i 

sarkilr Kara; Its [ihysical features are somewhat 

similar to those of parganah Fatehpur, and it consists chiefly of tracts of loam and 

day. Water is, however, further from the surface than it is in Fatehpur, and the 

jliiU do not retain water so constantly as they do in that parganah. The whole 

parganah is removed from the influence either of the Ganges or the Jumna, and 

it consequently ranks considerably higher as regards fertility than do the other 

two pargaiiahs, which, with it, compose the tahsil of Gbazipur. 

The Fatehpur and Bdiida metalled road runs tlioiigh the parganah, and a 

_ good unmetullod road runs from west to east, joinin<r 

Cdinmunioaiions. , i i 11,“ 

tlie Banda load, aster it has passed through the 

parganah, in parganah llutanr. The tahsil head-qu irters at Gbazipur are 

connected with Bahu a by another road. 


In the north of thepargxn-ih water is met with at 30 feet from the surface. 

There is good irrigation from masonrv wells, tanks, and 
Irrigatioa. ... . , ■■ 

^lals. ine water m mo litter is, however, apt to fail 

before the spring crop has been sufiieiently irrigated. There is very little irri- 
gation from earthen wells. 

The prevalent soils are irrigated and niiirrigated loam (liufuat), and cLay 

g ^ {matu/ib'); at the settleinei.t they covered re.-jpectively 

31'5 per cent., 40'5 per cent,, and 21 '9 per cent, of the 

cultivated area. The other soils cover less important areas. 

The autumn and spring crons were respectively cuhivatE-J at settlement 

on 48'2 and 51 '8 per cent, of the total cultivated area. The 
Crops. ... 

prevalent crops in the autumn are rice and jiiar, covering 

respectively about 23 and 16 per cent, of the cultivated area. For the spring 
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harvest hirra (barley and gram mixed) is sown over one-third, while gram and 
wheat occupy about 11 and 5 per cent, respectively of the whole area for both 
harvests. 

Landholders and The proprietary classes and the percentages of the 

their tenures. ■ ■ 


settlement 


whole parganah they respectively ow ned were as follows at 

per cent. 


Kayaths ... 

... sr-e 

per cent. 

Rasfc.jgiii M 

5-8 

Eajputa ... 

lt6' 

fp 

Kui'mis ... 

... 61 

Brahmans... 

... 121 

fy 

Kaluls 

... 1-6 

Khatrls ... 

... 11-4 


AInrd ••• 

0-7 

Musalmans 

... 9 6 

»» 

Lodhas 

0-1 


The zaminddri tenure is the most common in the naro-anah. The number of 

i 

estates {mahdl) is 62. 

Proprietors cultivated at settlement ID'S per cent, of the cultivated area 

Cultivator- rights of occupancy cultivated 61 '8 

per Cent.; aud tenants-at-wi!l 27'4 per cent. The cul.ivat- 
ing proprietors are chiefly Rajputs, Ivayaihs, Kurmis, au l Brahmans ; the chief 
occupancy tenants Rajputs. Kurmis, Brahmans, Ahirs, an 1 Lolhas; and the 
chief tenants-at-will Kurmis, Brahmans, and Ifhjpnts. The rental assumed at 
settlement for purposes of assessment, inoludin" all village assets, was 
Es. 81,217. The recorded rent-roll now stands at Rs. 71,746. 

After the cession the parganah was till 1809 managed by Kawab Bakar 
Fiscal history Kh.in, who received 10 per cent, of the collections. 

The successive assessments made by the British Govern- 
ment have been as follows . — • 

Jst settleuient 2nd setllemeut Srd settlement 4th settlement 5th settlement (18-40), 

(18UI), (1803). (ISUS). (1S12). after revision. 

Rs- lis. I!a. 

40.986 33,683 37,015 40,13G 41 075 

The assessment of 1840 did not press on this parganah anything like so hea- 
vily as it did on parganahs Mutaur and Ghaztpur, and in consequence the 
value of land was always much higher in Kyidi Salt tnaii in those parganahs. 
The result of the last settlement was a decrease of 3-7 per cent, in the revenue, 
which now stands at Rs. 40,063. The ineideiico on the cultivated acre of 
the revenue assessed at the petiuUiinate settlement was Rs. 2-13-0 : it is 
now Rs. 2-8-10. 

Bahrampur. Village in pargan.ah Haswa, tahsil Fatehpur, distant IS^^ 
miles from Fatehpur. Latitude 25°-49'-lS;" ; longitude 81°-1'-31". Popii- 

ItAion 9o3 (442 females). There is a railwav-station and an imperial post- 
office. 
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Bahua.— Village in parganah Xyah Sah, tahsil Gbazipur, on the Banda 
road, 13 miles from Fatelipur and 7 from Glidzipur. Latitude 25“-50 -38*' ; 
longitude 80°-41'-17". Population 2,412 (1,193 females\ prcTailing caste 
Kurmis. Tiiere is a police outpost and an encamping-ground for troops. A 


bi-'weekiy market is held here. 

Bilanda (or 'Sarai Saiyid Khin).— Village in parganah Haswa, tahsil 
Fatehpur, situated on the Grand Trntik dloal about 4 miles from Fatehpur. 
Latitude 2.o°-48'- 20'' ; longitude 80°-o9'-34". Population l,GbO '820 females), 
prevailing caste Lodbas. The village, though eallad Bilanda, is situated partly 
in Sarai Saiyid Khan and partly in Chak Baniri. The original name of the 
latter portion was Mohsinahad, so called from Molisiu, son of Alamgir, and 
afterwards Sultan Muhammal Muazzim Shah, u hose tutor was connected 
with the place. The village is said to have derived its present name from 
Sarbuhmd Khan, who lived in the time of Muhammad Shah. There is a police 
outpost, an imperial post-office, and a good market. The village was the scene 
of the action fought between the British troops under General liavelock and 
the rebels previous to the recapture of the town of Fatehpur. 

Bindki — North-Western parganah of tahsil Kalianpur ; bounded on the 
north by the Ganges, on the east by parganah Kutia Guiiir, on the west by the 
Cawnpore district, and on the south by parganahs Tappa Jar and Kora. 

The total area according to the latest official statement (1881; was 89 5 


Area, revenue, and rent. 


square miles, of which 49-5 were cultivated, 15ffi cul- 
tivable, and 24-4 barren ; the whole area paying Gov- 


ernment revenue or quit-rent. Ti.e amount of payment to Government, 
whether laud-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such e.vists, water-advan- 
tage, but not water-rates) was Ks. 87,610; or, with local rates and cesses, 
Rs. 102,155. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators 


was Rs. 139,496. 

In 1872, the population was recorded as 40..648 (18,856 females). In 
1881, it had increased to 44,351 (21,328 females). 
Population. Hindu population at the latter census consisted of 


Brahmans, 7,138 (3,602 femalesi ; Rajputs, 6,574(2,887 females ' ; Banias, 1,762 
(826 females) ; and ‘‘ other castes,” 26,198 (12,705 females'. There were 2,670 
(1,302 females) Sunnis, and 9 ( 6 females; Shias, among the Muhammadan popula- 
tion. There were no Christians, Sikhs, or Jains. Classified according to occupa- 
tion, there were 822 zamindars, 10,420 cultivators, and 33,109 persons of other 
occupations. The most numerous classes are Brahmans, Rajputs, Chamars, and 
Ahirs. The number of the population to the square mile is 515. 
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Physical features. 


The parganah was formerly called Kiratpur Kananda, its name being deriv- 
ed, it is said, from the Gautam raja Kirat Siiih. When it took its present name, 
which is popularlv derived from the name of Bandagi Shah, the spiritual adviser 
of this raja, is not known. It was one of original niahals of sarkar Kora. 

The PanJii forms part of the western honr.dary of the parganah, flowing 
north and east from the Cawnpore district till it falls into 
the Ganges at Shiurajpur. It is twice bridged with- 
in the parganah at places where the East Indian Railway and the Grand Trunk 
Road severallv cross it. Along the banks of the Panclti and Ganges, the country 
is considerably broken up into ravines, containing wild pig and tdlgdi. The 
soil of the highlands along the Ganges and Panda is light and sandy. There 
is a small tract of tardi in the bed of the Pandii, and a much larger and richer 
one along the Ganges. The rest of the parganah is formed of dumat with clay 
beds, and large nmr plains near the loam tracts. The watershed of the Doab 
is within three or four miles of the Ganges, and the drainage of the rest of the 
parganah finds its way to the Rind or the jhlls of the Fatehpnr parganah. 
Over 7 per cent, of the total area of the parganah and 9'2 per cent, of its- 
culturable area is occupied by groves. 

The Grand Trunk Road and the E.ist Indian Railway run parallel to each 
other through the centre of the parganah. A station 

Cummunications. , . • , • , , 

of the latter at Mauhar is connected with the Ganges 
and Jumna by good metalled roads, running straight through the parganah. 
The old imperial road connecting Biudki with Kora and Fatehpnr runs through 
the southern portion of the parganah from east to west. There are uumetalled 
roads connecting the different parts of the parganah with each other and with 
the tahsil head-quarters 

At the time of settlement there were 432 masonry wells irrigating 3,900 
acres, and 1.G75 earthen wells irrigating 8.609 acres. 
Water is found at no very great distance from the 
surface, except in the high lands near the Ganges, where it lies at between 40 
and 50 feet below the surface. 

The most prevalent soil is loam {dumat), which, irrigated and unirrigated, 
covers half the cultivated area of the parganah. There 
are also large areas of sandy soil {barwa) and sandy 

loam 'dgord. 

Autumn crops were grown on 41'2 per cent., and spring crops on 58'8 per 
cent, of the cultivated area at the last settlement. The 
principal autumn crops are judr, cotton, and rice ; the 


Inigation. 


Soils. 


Crop?, 
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latter staple is, however, less oultivated than it is gcnerall v in the district. Sugar- 
cane is grown on 3 5 per cent, of the cultivated area. Birra barley and gram), 
ffojai (wheat and bailey)) and gram sown by itself, cover about 37, 7, and 6 
per cent, of the cultivated area respectively. 


Landholders and their 

At 

settlement the proprietary 

rights within the 

tenures. 

parganah 

Avere 

lielJ as follows 


proprietors. 

Percentage. 

ProprictcTS. 

Fercentage. 

Rajputs 

... sl7 7 


Alura ... 

... 0 9 

Brahmans 

... 21-7 


Kurmis 

... 0-6 

Miiaalmans 

... 10 3 


Kayaths ... 

... 7-6 

Khatris ... 

... 7*5 


B.auias ... 

... 0-5 

Ka!a1s ... 

3 2 




Of the 105 estates, 72 

were held 

imd 

'r the Zdinlnddriy 13 

under the perfect 


pattiildri, and 20 under the imperfect patthhiri tenures. Fifteen estates were 
owned by proprietors owning more than one estate, 24 by one owner or less 
than si.x sharers, and G6 by proprietary bodies of over six sharers. There are 
now 148 estates. 

The percentage of the land culiiv.ated as dr, by tenants ■with rights of 

ocotipancv, and tenimts-at-will was ]5’4, 62 8, and 
Cultivators. „ ‘ • ’ . , . , 

21 '8 resf'ecttvelv. Ihe s\r oniiivaticn tvas almost en- 
tirely in the hands of the Brahmans and Rajputs, wlio also cultivated tlie greater 
portion of the land held by tenants with occupancy rights and tenants-at-will. 
The Kurmis, Kewats, and Ahirs formed the other important classes of the 
tenantry. The rental estimated by the settlement officer for purposes of assess- 
ment was Rs. 177,140. The present recorded rental is Rs. 139,496. 

Before the cession the pargauah was fanned to ilir Almas ’Alt Khan by 
Fiscal history. the Oiidli government. The revenues which have been 

successively imposed on the parganah at revisions of settlement since the 
cession are as follows : — 

let settlement 2nd settlement 3rJ settlement 4th settllement 5th settlement 

(ISO!). (1805). (ISOS.) (181;!). (1840) after rerUion. 

Rs. Rs. Rs. R?. 

107,104 93,213 94,SI2 94,743 94,507 

The revenue of the settlement of 1840, though far from light, did not 
press so severely in this parganah as it did elsewhere. It was reduced at settle- 
ment by 6 9 per cent, and now stands at Rs. 87,610. The incidence of the 
expiring revenue ou the cultivated acre was Rs. 3-1-11 ; it is now Its. 2-14-6. 

Bindki (or Akbarpur-Aima). — Town in the parganah of the same name, 
tahsil Kalianpur, 18 miles from Fatebjiur, and 5 from Kalian|)ur. Latitude 
26°-2'-22" ; longitude 80°-37'-3^. By the census of 1881 the area was 122 
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acres, with a total population of G.GOS (3,178 females), giving a density of 55 
to tlie acre. The Hindus numhered 5,213 (.2,449 females! ; Mu&ahnans 1,485 
(729 females). Tlie number of inhabited houses was 1,232. 

The town lies on the road between Kora and Fatehpnr, and is connected 
by a branch road with the local r.aibvay station at Mauliar. It is the most 
thriving and important trading town in the district, and is the centre to 
which the trade from BunJelkhanl is attracted. Great quantities of gid are 
brought across the Jumna from the Banda and Hamirpur districts for trans- 
mission by rail to Calcutta, Bombay, and elsewhere, and the amount of grain 
of all kinds that reaches the town is enormous. Tiie market is held in an ex- 
tensive quadrangle, the sides of which are formed by rows of houses facing 
inwards. There is a well-attended weekly cattle market, and the place is the 
scene of a religions gathering in N'ovember. There is a second-class police- 
station, an imperial post-office, and a parganah school. The school has earned 
a reputation for inefficienc}'. 

At the penubiinate settlement there was a dispute between the zamindars 
of Bindki and Akbarpur- Aitna (of which two mmizns the town consists) as to 
the boundaries of tiie bazar. The bazar was declared to be in Akbarpur Alma, 
but the zamindars of that mauza have never really been in possession of it. 
The tahsili was removed from Bimiki in 1851 to Kalianpur. 

The watch and ward of the town of Bindki is provided for by taxation under 
Act XX. of 185G. During 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together 
with a balance of Us. 942-5-0 from the preceding year, gave a total income of 
Es. 2,433-4-3. The expenditure, which was chiefly on police (Rs. 912', public 
works (Us. 901-9-3), and conservancy (Us 719-8-0), amounted to Rs. 2,533-1-3. 
The returns showed 1,117 houses, of which GoG were assessed with the tax : the 
incidence being Rs. 2-5-6 per house assessed, and Re. 0-3-7 per head of popu- 
lation, 

Budhwan. —Village in parganah Hathgaon, tahsfl Khaga, situated 25 
miles from b’atehpur, and five miles from Khdga. Latitude 25°-46'-9''' 
longitude 81°-13'-27'^. Populatiou 3,018 ■ 1,520 females), prevailing caste 
Lodhas. There is an imperial post-office. The place is said to be called after 
a great warrior called Budhan, who flourished over five centuries ago, and 
received a tract of country from the local raja in recognition of his services. 
His descendants still occupy the village, but are in a very reduced and im- 
poverished condition. A good market is held at the village. 

Chandpur.— Agricultural village in tahsil Kora, situated on the banks of 
the Jumna, 11 miles from Jahanabad, and 30 miles from Fatehpnr. Latitude 
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25''-56'-16'''; iougitude 80®-24'-51'^. Population 2,827 (1,351 fepiales), pre- 
vuiling caste Rajputs. There is a police outpost. 

Datailli. — Village in parganah Mutaur, tahsil Ghazipur, situated 14 miles 
from Ghazipur, and 21 from Fatehpiir. Latitude 25“-44'-5'' ; longitude 
SO^-fO^-STL Population 2,071 (1,021 females), prevailing caste Rajputs. 
There is an imperial post-office. 

Deomai. —Village in tahsil Kora, distant Similes from Patehpur, and 
7 from Jahanahad. Latitude 26 °- 7 '- 52 " ; longitude 80'’-30'-16". Popu- 
lation 2,7 6d (1,352 females , prevailing caste Brahiuans. There is an imperial 
post-office. 

Dharampur Sataiin. — Village in parganali IJasvva, tahsil Fatehpur, on the 
road between Bahiia and Rajapur, situated 15 miles from Fatehpur. Latitude 
25'’-46' -22^; longitude 8 1°- 1 '-35." Population 2,515 (1,193 females', pre- 
vailing caste Rajputs. There is a police outpost. 

Dhata. — South-eastern parganah of tahsil IJhakreru, bounded on the 
north and west by parganah Ekdala, on the east hy the Allahabad district, and 
on the south by the Jumna. 

The total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 33T 
square miles, of which 23'3 were cultivated, 3 7 cultiv- 
able, and 61 barren ; the entire area paying Goveri}- 
ment revenue or quit-rent. The amount of payment to Government, whether 
land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water advantage, but 
not Mmter- rates), was Rs. 33,400 ; or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 39,337. 
The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 44,284. 

The population recorded at the census of 1872 was 15,487 (7,523 fe- 
males). It had fallen in 1881 to 13,187 (6,666 females). 
The Hindu portion of the population of the latter census 
consisted of Brahmans, 1,406 (707 females) ; Rajputs, 218 (94 females) ; 
Banias, 241 (122 females' ; and “other castes,” 10,772 (5,467 females). The 
Muhammadan population consisted of Sunnis 550 (276 ferauies). There were 
no Christians, Jains, or Sikhs. Classified aocording to occupation, the population 
consisted of 352 zamindars, 4,944 cultivators, and 7,891 persons of other occu- 
pations. The most numerous classes are Kurmis, Chamars, and Brahmans. 
The number of the population to the square mile is 399. 

The Jumna only skirts a small portion of the south qf the parganah, and 
in the neighbourhood of the river the soil is calcareous 
and gravelly, like that of Bundelkhand. In the 
north and centre of the parganah the soil is a light loam, which, though there 

14p 


Area, revenue, and rent. 


Populatioa. 


Physical features. 
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are bnt few wells from which to irrigate it, produces good crops both in spring 
and autumn with the aid of irrigation from jhlls and tanks. 

There are no metalled roads in the parganah. A good unmetalled road 
connects Dhata with Khakrord, and both with Gha- 
Commnnications. zi'pur and the western part of the district. 

In the centre and north of the parganah water is met with at from 50 to 
60 feet from the surface, and in the neighbourhood of 
Irrigation. Jumna at 90 feet. The number of masonry wells 

is very small, and there are no earthen wells, the sub-soil being too sandy to 
adipit of their construction. The sources of irrigation are y/d/s and tanks. 

The most prevalent soil in the parganah is loam ( dimat). About 30 per 
^ ^ cent, of the total cultivated area is irrigated, and about 

36 per cent, unirrigated, loam. Sandy loam {sigon} 
covers about 7 per cent., and clay ( matiydr) about 6 per cent, of the area. The 
other soils cover smaller areas. 

Autumn crops covered 55, and spring crops 45 per cent, of the cultivated 
area, when the survey for the recent settlenpent took 
place. Rice is sown on about 20 per cent., cotton on 
15 per cent., judr on 11 per cent., and hajra on 7 per cent, of the cultivated 
area. Birra (gram and barley) covering 16 per cent , wheat 14 per cent., and 
gram 11 per cent, of the area sown in both seasons, are the chief spring crops. 

Proprietary rights were held at settlement by the following classes ; — 
Landholders and their Kurmis (82’8 per cent.). Brahmans (11’3 per cent.), 
tenures. Musalmans f 5'9 per cent.}. The majority of the 

estates were held under the zaminddri tenures. There are now 66 estates within 


the parganah. 

The large proportion of 25'5 per cent, of the cultivated area was culti- 
vated by proprietors as sir ; 68'8 per cent, was held by 
Cultivators. .. . ^ •' 

tenants with rights qf occupancy ; and 5 ’9 per cent, by 

tenants-at-will. The sir lands were cultivated almost entirely by Kurmis. 
The chief classes of tenants with occupancy rights were, in the order named, 
Kurmis, Brahmans, Kewats, and Rajputs ; and of tenants-at-will Kurmis and 
Brahmans. The Kurmis of the parganah are more prosperous than any clan 
in the district. The rental, assumed for assessment purposes by the settlement 
ofiBcer, was Rs. 68,780. The recorded rent-roll at present is Rs. 44,284. 

Parganah Rari was one of the mahals belonging to sarkar Kara. In 


Fiscal history. 


1789, owing to disputes between rival parties of Kur- 
mis, the nawab wazir took away fifty villages from 
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Rari, which parganah is now called Ekdala, and formed them into the parganali 
of Dhata. After the cession the parganah was managed by Nawab Dakar ’All 
Khan, who received 10 per cent, of the collections. The assessments of the 
successive settlements after the cession are thus shown : — 


1st settlement 

2nd settlement 

3rd settlement 

4th settlement 

Sth settlement 

(1801). 

(1805). 

(1308). 

(1812). 

(1840) after revisijn; 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

2S,969 

27,457 

30,163 

30,66S 

34,802 

The revenue 

did not press 

severel)’ on Dhata during the 

penultimate set- 


tlement. It was thought necessary, however, to redace the demand at the laSt 
settlement by 4 per cent, to Rs. 33,400, at which figure it now stands. The 
revenue falls at the rate of Rj. 2-5-9 on the cultivated acre. 

Dhata (Karikanh).— Village in parganah Dhata, tahsil Khakrern; situated 
_S7 miles from Fatehpur, and 7 from Khakrern. Latitude 25°-32'-19'^ ; longi- 
tude 8l°-16'-26". Population 2,165 (1,083 females), prevailing caste Kurmis. 
There is a third-class police-station and a district j)Cst-office. The village is 
famous for the pottery made there. There are two commercial fairs held at the 
village in April and October, which are well attended. 

Digh . — Village in parganah Kutia Gunir, tahsil Kalianpur, distant lO 
miles from Fatehpur, and 6 from Bindki. Latitude 2b°-57'-b5 " ; longitude 
80°-40'-54‘', Population 2,389 (1,138 females), prevailing caste Rajputs. 

Dighrua.- — Village in tahsil Kora, 21 miles from Fatehpur, and 8 miles 
from the tahsil head-quarters. Latitude 26°-0'-19" ; longitude 80°-27'-48''''. 
Population 1,149 (606 females), prevailing caste Brahmans. 

Ekdala. — North-western parganah of tahsil Khakrern, bounded on the 
north by parganah Hatligaon, on the east by Dhata and the Allahabad dis- 
trict, on the west by Ghazipur, and on the south by the J umna. 

The total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 182T 

square miles, of which 106'9 were cultivctted,- 3Cl'9 
Area, revenue, and rent.i , . , , 

cultivable, and 44'3 barren ; the entire area paying 

Government revenue or quit-rent. The amount of payment to Govern- 

rrient, whether laud-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water 

advantage, but not water-rates) was Rs. 145,079 ; or, with local rates and 

cesses, Rs. 170,945. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by 

cultivators was Rs. 212,146. 

At the census of 1872 the population was recorded as 71,666 (34,757 
Population females). It had decreased in 1881 to 65,499 (32,736 

females). The Hindu population of the latter census 
Consisted of Brahmans, 6,803 (3,393 females) ; Rajputs, 2,152 (991 females) j 
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Banias, 2,188 (1,094 females) ; and “otliei* castes,” 45,085 (22,392 females). 
The Muhammadan population consisted of Sunnis 9,259 (4,860 females^, and 
Shi^ 12 (6 females^. There were no Christians, Jains, or Sikhs. Classified 
according to o8cupatiori, the population consisted of 1,158 zamindars, 23,872 
cultivators, and 40,469 persons of other occupations. Tlie most numerous 
classes are Musalmans, Chamars, Brahmans, and Lodhas, The number of 
the population to the square mile is 359. 

A larger proportion of the parganah feels the influence of the Jumna than 

of any otbet parganah in the district. The river 
Physical features. _ i i v i 

flows southward as the parganah boundary, then 

northward, and then again in a south-easterly direction. The country is 
much cut up by ravines, the jungle of which affords protection to many wild 
animals that injure the crops. Near the Jumna the Soil is like that of Btmdel- 
kbandy and, even at SCme distance from the ravines, it is light and unpro- 
ductive. The water drains off so rapidly that the full benefit of the rains is 
not reaped by the parganah, and the grass has done mUch injury in parts 
of it. 

The unmetalled road mentioned in the notice of Dhata runs through the 
parganah, and there is a second road running through 
Khakreru from the Jumna to the railway and to 
Banda. Otherwise the parganah is poorly supplied with communications. 

In the north of the parganah water is found at 30 feet, in the centre at 
from 40 to 50 feet, and near the Jumna at from 60 to 
80 feet below the surface. The chief sources of 
irrigation are jhils and tanks, and, though there are a fair number of masonry 
wells, there are but very few earthen wells. 

There is a considerable variety of soils in the parganah. Irrigated and 
tinirrigated loam each cover about 17 per cent., and 
sandy loaUi (sigon) about 16 per cent., of the cukr- 
vated area. Unirrigated gravelly soil {rdkar) is found over about 10 peP 
cent., and clay (matiydr ) over about 6 per cent, of the area. 

At settlement autumn crops were sown on 53’4, and spring crops on 46'6 
per cent., of the cultivated area. Cotton, rice, judr, 
and bdjra, in the order named, are the most important 
autumn crops, the percentage of the cultivated area Sown by them respec- 
tively being, 16, 14, 13, and 7. Birrd, as usual, ia the chief spring crop, 
covering 21 per cent., while gram and wheat cover respectively about 15 
and 7 per cent, of the' area cultivated in both seasons. 


Commanicationjs. 


Soils. 
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Tho land was held at settlement by the following 


tenures. 

Masalmdns 

classes : — 

... 31-9 per cent. 

LodhSs „ 

... 3 

Brahmans 

... 19 8 

»» 

Kajputs 

... 4*8 

Layatha 

... 16-4 

>» 

Bamaa 

4*4 

Eurmis ... 

• •• 8'3 


Bhats and Gosains 

... I* 

khatris 

... 7-4 

if 




Cultirators. 


Fiscal bistorf. 


I each. 

The prevailing form of tenure was the zaminddri, but a number of villages 
are held by Musalmans under the bhaiydchdra teniire. There are how 233 
estates in the parganah; 

Proprietors cultivated at settlement 14'2 per cent, of the total area under 
cultivation as dr ; tenants with rights of occupancy 
cultivated 69 2 per cent. ; and the remainder (16'6 
per cent.) was cultivated by tenants-at-will. The chief cultivators of sir were 
Musalmans, Prahmans, Kurinis, and Lodhhs ; of holiiings held with rights of 
occupancy, Brahmians, Kurmis, Lodhas, Musalmans, and Eajputs ; and of 
holdings held without these rights, Kurmis, Brahmans, and Musalmans. 
The rental assumed by the settlement officer for assessment purposes was 
Hs. 292,740. The recorded rent-roll is at present Rs. 212,146. 

The parganah was formerly called Bari, after a village of that name" 
within it, and formed one of the mahals of sarkar 
Kora, The name and head-quarters ttere changed by 
Nawab Shuja’-ud-daula owing to the refractory character of the Rari zamin- 
dars. Lodhis were once the chief proprietors of the parganah, and, though 
they have lost much, even since the cession, they still retain a remnant of what 
was once a large zdminddri. From 1801 till 1809 Nawab Bakar ’All Khan 
managed the parganah, receiving 10 per cent, on the collections. The succes- 
sive adjustments of the revenue since the cession have been as follows:— 

1st settlement 2nd settlement 3rd settlement 4th settlement 6th settlement 

(1801). (1805). (1808). (1812). ( 1 840) after rerieion. 

Bs. Bs. Bs. Bs. Hs. 

1,66,228 1,46,493 1,65,172 1,54,198 1,66,120 

The proprietors and the tenantry are alike poor and indebted, and the par- 
ganah has suffered much injury from the incursions of kdna grass. In addition 
to these circumstances the assessment of the fifth settlement was a severe one, 
and the demand pressed very heavily on the parganah. It was found necessary 
to reduce it at the last settlement by 12J per cent., and it is now Rs. 145,079. 
The revenue falls at the rate of Rs. 2-4-6 on the cultivated acre. 

Ebdala Khas.— Village in parganah Ekdala, tahsil Khakreru, distant seven 
Iniles from Khakreru,. and 28 from Fatehpur. Latitude 25°-38'-10^; longitude 
Population 963 (482 females), chiefly Brahmans, The name is said to 
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be derived from the fact that before the village was founded there was a hargad 
tree on .the opposite side of the J nmna, one of whose branches stretched across 
the river. The crossing of the river here was from this circumstance called 
the Ekdala ghat, and the story goes that travellers were able to cross on the 
tree’s branch without the aid of a bridge or boat. The village was made the 
head-quarters of the tahsil, when they were removed from Earf. In 1853 
Khakrerii was made the head-quarters of the tahsil. 

Fatebpur. — Northern tahsil in the central tract of the district, containing 
parganahs Fatehpur and Haswa ; bounded on the north by the Ganges, on the 
bast by tahsil Khaga, on the west by tahsil Kalianpur, and on the south by 
tahsil Ghfizipur. 

The total area according to the latest ofHcial statement (1881> was 357'3 
square miles, of which 177‘0 were cultivated, 77'2 cultivable, and 103T barren. 
The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 356’8 square miles 
(l76’5 cultivated, 77-2 cultivable, 103T barren). The amount of payment to 
Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where sin h exist, 
water advantage, but not water-rates) was Es. 287,175 ; or, with local rates 
and cesses, Es. 338,636. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by 
Cultivators was Es. 503,823. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 367 inhabited vil- 
lages : of which 149 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 131 between 200 and 500 , 
51 between 500 and 1,000 ; 26 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 7 between 2,000 
and 3,000 ; and 3 between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants was Fatehpur. The total population was 177,596 
(86,637 females), giving a density of 496 to the square mile. Classified accord- 
ing to religion, there were 155,384 Hindus (75,254 females); 22,124 Mnsal- 
mans (11,342 females) ; 87 Christians (41 females); and 1 other (male). 

The tahsil is sufficiently described in the notices of the parganahs compos- 
ing it. 

Fatehpur. — Western parganah of tahsil Fatehpur, bounded on the north by 
the Ganges, on the east and south-east by parganahs Eotila and Haswa, on the 
west by parganahs Kutia Gunir and Tappa Jar, and on the south by parganahs 
Ghfeipnr and Ayfih Sah. 

The total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 216-8 


Ares, levenne, sod rent. 


square miles, of which 106-4 were cultivated, 46 0 cul- 
tivable, and 64-4 barren. The area paying Government 


tevenue or quit-rent was 216 6 square miles (106-2 cultivated, 46 0 cultivable, 64-4 
barren). The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or 
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quit-rent (including, where such exist, water advantage, but not water-rates), 
was Rs. 173,334 ; or, with local rates and cesses, Es. 204,567. The amount 
of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 304,454. 

According to the census of 1872, the population was 103,876 (49,941 
females). It had risen by 1881 to 112,960 (55,141 
Population, females). The Hindu population of the latter census 

was composed of Brahmans, 12,001 ^5,986 females) ; Rdjputs, 5,725 (2,475 
females) ; Banias, 3,772 (1,860 females); and of other castes, 75,997 (36,848 
females). Of Muhammadans there were Sunnis 15,068 (7,757 females), and 
Shias 315 (175 females). The number of Christians was 81 (40 females), and 
there was one Sikh (male). Classihed according to occupation, there were 989 
zamindars, 26,712 cultivators, and 85,259 persons of “ other occupations.” The 
most numerous classes are Brahmans, Musalmans, Ahirs, and Chamars. The 
number of the population to the square mile is 515. 

The Ganges drains a small portion on the north, but the greater part of 
the drainage flows south-east through the series of J/iils 
Physical features. centre of the district, or is carried off by the 

channel of the Sasur-Hhaderi, which rises near Fatehpur, and falls into the 
Jumna near Allahabad. It is a mere drainage channel, and, its bed being very 
little below the level of the surrounding country, it often breaks its banks 
during the rains. There are two series of JMs draining towards the south-east — 
one on the eastern side of the parganah, and the other to the west. Along 
the Ganges the soil is light and sandy, varied by ravines and broken ground, 
but here and there good sandy loam is found. This tract extends to the water- 
shed, which is within three or four miles of the river, and beyond it is a 
tract of sandy loam, which developes into fine dumat in depressed plain in the 
central and southern part of the parganah. On the south-west, near parganah 
Ghazipur, there is a small tract lying higher than this plain, and with a much 
lighter soil. In the central portion of the parganah there are lisar plains here 
and there covered with reli, and the barren land within the parganah amounts to 
nearly one-third of the whole area. The number of groves is large and they 
coyer over 9,000 acres. 

The East Indian Railway and the Grand Trunk Road run parallel through 
the centre of the parganah. Metalled roads run to the 
north to Rai Bareli, and to the south to Banda. The 
imperial road runs to Bindki. There are good unraetalled roads throughout the 
parganah, and the Ganges and Jumna are both accessible for the conveyance of 
produce. 


Communicatioai. 
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Irrigation. 


In the central tract of the parganah water is found at 25 or even 1 5 feet 
below the surface ; in the high land by the Ganges at 
40 to 45 feet ; and on the watershed and in the south- 
western part of the parganah at 30 feet. The jldls of the parganah are much 
j?sed for irrigation purposes. At the time of settlement 66 per cent, of the 
cultivated area was irrigated. There were 1,570 masonry wells irrigating 
over 15,000 acres, and 2,077 earthen wells irrigating oyer 9,000 acres. The 
greater portion of the wells were made before the fifth settlement and were 
built by tenants. 

The prevalent soils are irrigated ddmat covering about 31 per cent., irrir 
gated si^on covering about 18 per cent.,umrrigated dgor^ 
covering 12 per cent., and matiydr covering 9 per 
cent, of the cnltivated area. There are also considerable areas of Miir, and of a 
very inferior clayey soil called chanchar. 

The autumn and spring crops are sown on almost equal areas. Rice 
covers 19 per cent., and judr over 13 per cent., whije 
birra tbartey and gram) covers nearly 27 per cent., 
barley about 11 per cent., and vyheat about 7 per cent, of the total cultivated 
area. 

At settlement the landholding classes with the percentages of the parganah 
they respectively owned were : — 


Soijs. 


Crops, 


Landholders and their 
tenures. 

Mnsalmana ... 38'd per cent. 

Rajputs (chiefly Bavata, B^is, 

and Baghubansisj ... 24'9 „ 

Kayaths ... ... I5'9 „ 


Brahmans ... ... 8-2 per cent. 

KalaU ... 3-5 „ 

Banias ... 3-6 „ 

Khatiis ... ... .1-1 ,, 

The tenure was zaminddri in 228 estates ; perfect pattildn in 50 ; and 
imperfect patHddri in 49 out of a total of 327 estates. Nine of the estates 
belonged to single proprietors owning more than one village, 176 estates be- 
longed to one owner or to bodies of less than six sharers, and 142 estates to 
proprietary bodies consisting of more than six sharers. There are now 378 
estates. 

Proprietors cultivated 10-4 per cent, of the cultivated area as sir ; tenants 
with rights of occupancy cnltivated 70 2 ; and tenants- 
at-will 19-4 per cent. The chief cultivating proprie- 
tors were Rajputs, who, with Brahmans, Kurmis, Ahirs, and Lodhas, also formed 
the bulk of the tenants w-ith occupancy rights. The ranks of the tenants-at- 
will are chiefly recruited from Brahmans, Ahirs, Kurmis, and Rajputs. The 
rental, including all forms of assets, assumed for purposes of assessment, was 
Es. 348j001. The present recorded rental is Rs. 304,454. 


Cnltivators. 
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At the cession the parganah was part of sarkar Kara and was farmed to 

„ . Mir Almas ’All Khan, The assessments 6xed at the 

Fiscal history. . 

successive settlements since the cession were as fol- 

lows 


1 st settlement 

2 nd settlement 

3rd settlement 

4th settlement 

6 th settlement 

(1801). 

(1805). 

(1808). 

(1812). 

(1840) 

after revision. 

Us. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

2,05,437 

1,61,591 

1,62,006 

1,70,389 

1,82,515 


At the sixth settlement the demand was reduced by 4 per cent, and it now 

stands at Rs. 173,334. The incidence per acre is Rs. 2-9-6. 

Patehpur. — Head-quarters of the district, situated on the Grand Trunk 

Road and East Indian Railway. Latitude 25‘’-55'-l 8*'; longitude 80°-52'^-0'’'. 

The population in 1865 was 20,478, and in 1872 19,879 (9,582 females). 

„ , . By the census of 1881 the area was 761 acres, M’ith a 

Population. 

total population of 21,328 (10,256 females), giving a 
density of 28 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 11,896 (5,327 females); 
Musalmans, 9,356 (4,893 females); Christians, 75 (36 females) ; and there was 
one member 'male) of another religion. The number of inhabited houses was 
3,595. The following is a statement of the principal occupations in the 
Patehpur municipality followed by more than 40 males — 

(I) Persons emplojed by Government or municipality, 619 : (III) ministers of the Hindu 
religion, 71 : (IX) school teachers (not specihed as Government), .5! : (XI) inn-keepers (bhati- 
j/dra), 50: (XII) domestic servants, 389: ( X V) carters, 90 : (XVIII) landholders, 206 j land- 
holder’s establishment, 66; cultivators and tenants, 741 ; agricultural labourers, 164: (XIX) 
horse-keepers and elephant-drivers, 102 : (XXIX) cotton-carders, 63; weavers, 264; cloth-mer- 
chants (ftazaz), 62 ; tailors, 173; makers and sellers of shoes, 85; washermen, 101; barbers, 
170: (XXX) milk-sellers, 41 ; butchers, 101 ; corn and flour dealers, 192 ; confectioners (haU 
wdi', 65 ; greengrocers and fruiterers, 137 ; grain-parchers, 73 : tobacconists, 53 ; condiment- 
dealers (pansdri), 59 : (XXXI) leather-dyers, 68 : (XXXII) manufacturers and sellers of oil, 
105 : (XXXIII) sweepers and scavengers, 128 ; earthenware-manufacturers, 41 ; water- 
carriers, 64 ; gold and silver-smiths, 84 ; blacksmiths, 45 : (XXXIV) general labourers, 705 ; 
persons in undefined service (^naulcari) 484; and beggars_212. 


Fatehpur is a station on the East Indian Railway, and is connected by 
metalled roads with Allahabad, Cawnpore, Rai Bareli, 
Approaches, &o. Banda. The position of the city is somewhat 

raised, and shady trees are numerous over its site. It is mainly inhabited by 
poor persons, and the greater portion of its houses are simple flat-roofed mud 
huts. Indeed, with the exception of the public buildings, buildings of brick 


and lime are scarcely to be met with. 

* Koman uuznstaLs indicate the classeB in the census returns. 


15f 
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OeTivation of name. 


The name of the city is popularly supposed to have been given after a 
victory won by Sultan Ibrahim, the Sharki king of 
Jauupur, over Raja Sitanand of Athgarhia (the eight 
forts). There is nothing but tradition to support the idea that the name of the 
town was thus given, and the name of the conqueror is given in some accounts 
as Jal^l-ud-din, sultan of Bengal. 

A second derivation has been suggested, to the effect that the name of the 
city was given by its founder, Fatehmand Khan, one of the generals of the 
Sultan Ala-ud-din. This conjecture is based on a fragment of an inscription 
said to have been found in a Hindu temple at Denda Sai in parganah Ekdala. 
The inscription, which is apparently incomplete, is as follows : — 


10^3 £i ^ Sul ti 

jyUjS •Sy-jj tJ ^tLl— iJJlJili 

(•■By the Brace of God, King of the Kings of the World, Ala-ud-din, Shadow of the 
Almighty, Sultan, gave, in the year 915H.,a farman to Fatehmand Khan ] 

If this conjecture be true, the town must have been founded in the year 
917H. of the Muhammadan, or 1519 of the Christian era. Abunagar (a 
portion of the present town) is said to have been founded by Abli Muhammad, 
son of Nawab Abdul Samad Khan, faujdar of Sadipur Pailani in Bundelkband 
in the time of Shdh ’Alaragir, and the Katra Abdul Ghani, now included in the 
town, but formerly separate from it, was founded by Faujdkr Abdul Ghani about 
1664 A.D. 


The principal streets are Choti Bazar, Bari Bazar, Pilu Tola, and Klatganj, 

running from east to west ; and Manak Chauk, Purana 
Streets. /^i i ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Chauk, and Lala Bazar running from north to south. 

The muhallaa, or quarters of the city, are 27 in number. The names and 
Muhallas derivations of but a few of them have any general inter- 

est. Abunagar and Katra Abdul Ghani have been 
alluded to before. Bakarganj recalls the name of Bakar ’Ali Khdn, and Rastogi- 
gaiij owes its foundation to the same Abdul Ghani who founded Katra Abdul 
Ghani. Most of the muhallas derive their names from the class most numer- 
ous within them. 

The water of the wells was analysed by Dr. May in 1868 and found to be 

Watet-snpplyand health, of quality, though many of the wells 

in the neighbourhood contain brackish water. The 
general health of the townspeople is on the whole good. Cholera in an epide- 
mic form visited the town in May, July, and August, 1882, but the total num- 
ber of deaths from this cause amounted to only 48. The disease was confined 
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to tho town. The ratio of deaths per 1,000 ia the mnnicipality is given as 
36 71 in the Sanitary Commissioner^ s Report for 1882. 

There are two newspapers, Rasim Hind and {2j Kdyaslh Beohdr, and 

„ one lithographic press. There is also one society 

newspapers. . . . 

called the Literary Society. It was originally found- 
ed about 13 years ago. It ceased to exist for some time, but has been recently 
revived. 

The town is in no sense a manufacturing one. The only industry pecu- 

Maimfaeturea unimportant one, is the manu- 

facture of nativ'e whips. 

The chief articles of export are agricultural produce "and leather. There 
is no extensive importation of any article. The in- 
come realised by the mnnicipality in 1881-82 and 
1882-83 on imported articles was as follows: — 


Year. 

Articles of 
food. 

Animals for 
slaughter. 

5 5 

BuiMing tna- 
tciials. 

. 

~ a 

&■§ 
c » 
a 

Tobacco. 

1 

*s 

Total. 


Bs. 

Rs, 

Ks. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Bs. 

1881-82... 

6,305 

634 

892 

212 

605 

192 

1.822 

174 

10,436 

1882-83 .. 

6,16:' 

7S2 

701 

263 

479 

192 

2,176 

223 

10,948 


A market is held twice a week (on Saturdays and Tuesdays) at Lala Bazar 
and Bakarganj. 

The municipal committee consists at present of twelve non-ofBcial and six 
Municipality official members. Octroi is the chief source of income. 

In 1882-83 the gross receipts were Rs. 10,918, and 
the net receipts Rs. 10,249. The incidence of the gross receipts was 8 anas 
and 9 pie, and of the net receipts 8 anas and 3 pie per head of the municipal 
population. 

There are no old buildings of historical or antiquarian interest. The 

Antiquities makhhara of Nawab Abdul Samad Khan (in a ruined 

condition), the yar/ti of Nawab Ahmad Husain Khan 
of Bindaur, and the maklihara and masjid of Nawab Bakar ’Ali Khan, are the 
only objects of any antiquity at all, and they are not of any architectural im- 
portance. The makhbara and masjid of Bakar ’Ali Khan are situated in the 
centre of the town. 
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Civil station. 


The pnblic buildings are the tahsi'li, the dispensary, and the high school 
and boarding-house. These all lie to the west of the 
main portion of the town on the Grand Trunk Koad. 
The police-station is situated in the interior of the town. There are six 
restiug-honses (sardis) for native travellers : one is known by the name of Pakki 
Sarai (built in the time of Shah ’Alamgir), and one is called the Kachhi Sardi; 
the others are situated one in Ahmadgauj, one in Jwalaganj, and two in Abuna- 
gar. 

The date of the foundation of the city even is not definitely certain, and 
there is nothing of note in its historv that has not 

History, 

already been alluded to in the general history of the 

district 

The civil station consists of some six bungalows lying to the south of the 
town betw'een it and the railway. The criminal and 
revenue courts and offices, the post-office, the police 
lines, and the magistrate’s lock-up lie close to the railway on the south of the 
line. The jail lies to the south-west of the town, about half a mile from it. 

Gaxha. — Large village in parganah Ekdala, tahsil Khakrerii, situated on 
the Jumna, about 22 miles from Fatehpur, and beween 4 and 5 miles from 
Khakrerd. Latitude 25°-36'-9"5 longitude 8r-4'-49". Population 4,464 
(2,170 females^, prevailing caste Kewats. It is said that the boundaries of a 
Bhar fort extended to this place, and that Malik Bhil, ancestor of the Kot 
PatbSns, took it from the Bhars. 

darhi Jar. — Village in parganah Tappa Jar, tahsil Kalidnpur, distant 19 
miles from Kalianpur, and 21 from Fatehpur. Latitude 25°-57'’-15'' ; longitude 
80°-33'-0'''. Population 1,141 (614 females). The place gives the parganah, 
in which it is situated, its name. It is said to have been founded by Bariar, a 
converted Gautam, who lived in the time of Akbar. He received a jdgir from 
the emperor containing Jar and several of the surrounding villages. He built 
a fort, and a ratiza remarkable for its architectural beauty, in which are the 
tombs of himself and his descendants. 


Ghazipur. — Southern tahsil in the central portion of the district, bounded 
on the north by the tahsil Fatehpur, on the east by parganah Ekdala of tahsil 
Khakrerd, on the west by parganah Tappa Jar of tahsil Kalianpur and the 
Jumna, and on the south by the Jumna. The tahsil contains the three parga- 
nahs of Ayah Sah, Ghazipur, and Mutaur. 

The total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 282'5 
square miles, of which 158 3 were cultivated, 61 '3 cultivable, and 62 9 barren ; 
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the whole area paying Government revenue or quit-rent. The amount of pay- 
ment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such 
exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs 19H,238; or, with local 
rates and cesses, Rs. 230,690. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid 
by cultivators was Rs. 324,394. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 153 inhabited 
villages: of which 43 had less than 200 inhabitants; 58 between 200 and 500; 
27 between 500 and ],0U0; 14 between l,000and 2,000; 7 had betw^een 2,000 
and 3,000; and 4 had between 3,000 and 5,000. There were no towns contain- 
ing more than 5,000 inhabitants. The total population was 90,170 |43,852 
females), giving a density of 321 to the square mile. Classified according to 
religion, there were 84,619 Hindus '41,155 females); 5,551 Musalmans (2,697 
females); no Jains, no Christians, and no members of other religions. 

The tahsil is described in the notices of the parganahs belonging to it. 

Ghazipur. — Eastern parganah of tahsil Ghazipur, bounded on the north 
by parganah Fatehpur, on the east by parganahs Haswa and Ekdala, on the 
west by parganahs Ayah Sah and Mutaur, and on the south by the Jumna. 

The total area according to the latest official statement flSSl) was ]52’3 
square miles, of which 80’9 were cultivated, 38 8 culti- 

Atea, revenue, and rent. , , , « ^ i , i ^ 

vable, and 32’b barren; the entire area paying Govern- 
ment revenue or quit-rent. The amount of payment to Government, whether 
land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, w'ater advantage, but 
not water-rates), was Rs. 96,490; or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 113,463. 
The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivi.tors was Rs. 161,052. 

At the census of 1872 the population was recorded as 45,648 (21,711 
females), and by 1881 it had risen to 46,231 (22,290 

Population. females). The Hindu portion of the population at the 

late census consisted of Brahmans, 5,989 (2,835 females); Rajputs, 4,972 '2,183 
females); Banias, 1,704 (868 females ); ‘‘ other castes,” 31,697 ' 15,528 females). 
The Muhammadan population consisted of Sunnis 1,869 (876 females). There 
were no Christians, Jains, Sikhs, or Shia Muhammadans. Classified according 
to occupation the population consisted of 565 zann'ndars, 12,259 cultivators, and 
33,407 persons of other occupations. The most numerous classes were Brah- 
mans, Chamars, Rajputs, and Ahirs. The number of the population to the 
square mile was 304. 

Ghazipur and Mutaur are the two worst parganahs in the district, and it 
is in these parganahs that the recurring failures of the 

Fhvsio&t f6&i<UT69« 

harvests have been most felt, and that the revenue 


Population. 


Physical features. 
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Comm n nicationa. 


Irrigation. 


assessed at the fifth settlement pressed mcst severely. Half the parganah 
consists of a calcareous tract with soils similar to those found in Bundelkhand, 
anil in parts of the Tappa Jar and Kora parganahs. There are large areas 
covered with ravines and jungle, and beyond the ravines the soil is light and 
incapable of retaining moisture. There is a fair tardi tract on the Jumna, 
and a tract resembling the loam and clay tracts of parganahs ^yah Sah and 
Fatehpur, though inferior in fertility, runs up between those parganahs. 

The Fatehpur and Banda metalled road crosses the parganah. A good unme- 
talled road runs from west to east as a feeder to the 
Banda road on the west. A road runs connected with 
this from Ghdzfpnr to Fatehpur, and another to the Bahrampnr railway station 
from Asothar. Another road runs south from Ghazipur to Lilra on the Jumna. 

In the north of the parganah water is found at about SO feet, and in the 
south at from 70 to 90 feet, below the surface. In 
parts there is good irrigation from masonry wells, and 
in the north of the parganah from tanks and jhils. There is next to no irri- 
gation from earthen wells, and the Jumna tract is unirrigated. 

The settlement officer divided the soils of the parganah into 19 classes. 

Irrigated Mmat covers about 13 per cent., and unirri- 
gated diimat about 35 per cent., of the cultivated area. 
The other important soils are matiydr, covering the same area as irrigated diimat, 
and ngon, covering 10 per cent, of the area. The remaining soils are found 
over smaller areas. 

At settlement the area under autumn crops was 44’.3, and that under 
spring crops 55'7 per cent, of the cultivated area. Of 
the autumn crops jndr covers 1 6 per cent., rice about 
11 per cent., and cotton 7 per cent, of the area sown in both seasons. The most 
important spring crops are hirra and gram, which are respectively cultivated 
on 30 per cent, and 19 per cent, of the area under cullivation. 

Landholders and their land was held as follows at settlement 

tenares. 


Soils. 


(Crops. 


Bajpnts 

... S2 S 

per cent. 

1 Gaufam Nan-Mnslims, ri 

M usalmans 

... 26-8 


Kurmis 

... 0-7 

Kajaths 

... 14-6 

n 

Bhurjis 

... 0'5 

Brahmans 

... 13-4 

n 

Lodhas 

... 0 3 

Raatogis 

... 8-8 


Go«ains 

... 0*2 

Kalals 

a -0 


Khatris 

O'l 


The zaminddri tenure was the most prevalent form of tenure. 
156 estates in the parganah. 


There are now 
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Proprietors cultivated as s{r 13 5 per cent, of the cultivated area ; tenants 
with rights of occupancy cultivated 60'9 per cent. ; and 
tenants-at-will 25’6 per cent. The chief classes of cul- 
tivating proprietors were Rajputs and Brahmans ; of tenants with rights of 
occupancy Rajputs, Brahmans, Ahirs, and Lodhas ; and of tenants-at-will Raj- 
puts, Brahmans, and Ahirs. The rental assumed for assessment purposes, 
incl din^^ all hinds of village assets, was Rs. 202,994. The recorded rent-roll 
is now fis. 161,052. 

The original name of the parganah was Aijhi, it being called after a village 
of that name on the Jumna. The establishment of 
Ghazipur as a jiarganah dates probably from the date 
of the defeat of Jan Nisar Khan by Bhagwant Rai, who built his fort there. 
It was, however, not recognised as a parganah till after the cession, and in the 
first two British settlements it was recorded as Aijhi or Ghazipur. It was a 
mahal of Sarkar Kara. The parganah was after the cession managed, like the 
rest of the tahsil, by Na^vab Bakar ’AH Khan. The revenues, that have been 
successively imposed since the cession, were as follows : — 


Fiscal history. 


settlement 

2 nd settlement 

3rd settlement 

4th settlement 

6th settlement 

(1801), 

(1805). 

(1808). 

(18Z2), 

(1840), 

after revision. 

Be. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Eb. 

Rs. 

104,996 

92,105 

103,6 so 

107,193 

112,838 


The revenue assessed at the fifth settlement pressed more hardly on Gha- 
zipur than it did on any other part of the district. The assessment was severe. 
The parganah was visited by scarcity very little removed from famine in 1838 
and in 1868 ; and the zamindars and cultivators of the parganah are, as a rule, 
extravagant and idle. Reductions to the extent of 3 per cent, of the revenue 
had to be effected in 1873 before new revenue was fixed. The assessment was 
reduced at the sixth settlement by 1 4’5 per cent. The demand now stands at 
Rs. 96,490, falling at the rate of Rs. 2-0-11 on the cultivated acre. 

Ghazipur Ehas« — Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same name, situated on 
the Fatehpur and Lilra road, about 9 miles from the district head-quarters. Lati- 
tude 25°-48 ' -55'’^ ; longitude 80°-46 '-4 1". Population 2,134 (970 females), 
chiefly Rajputs. There is a first-class police-station and an imperial post-office. 
The town is said to have been founded by Araru Sinh, the ancestor of the 
present raja of Asothar, in 1691 A.D., and the fort was the chief stronghold 
of the Asothar rajas. 

Gunir Ehas. — Village in parganah Kutia Gunir, tahsil Kalianpur, distant 
15 miles from Fatehpur, and 5 miles from Bindki. Latitude 26°-5'-23"; 
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Area, rerenue, and rent. 


Popnlation. 


longitnde 80°-41 '-SG'’’. Population 3,078 <1,484 females), chiefly Rfijputs. 
There is a bi-weekly market. 

Haswa. — Eastern parganah of the Fatehpur tahsil, bounded on the north 
and west by parganah Fatehpur, on the east by parganah Hathgdon, and on the 
south by parganah Ghazipur. 

The total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 140'5 
square miles, of which 70‘6 were cultivated, 31‘2 cul- 
tivable, and 38'7 barren. The area paying Government 
revenueor quit-rent was 140'2 square miles (70‘3 cultivated, 31‘2 cultivable, 38*7 
barren;. The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or 
quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates) 
was Rs. 113,841; or, with local-rates and cesses, Rs. 134,069. The amount of 
rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 199,369. 

The population recorded in 1872 was 57,057 (27,312 females). It bad 
risen in 1881 to 64,636 (31,496 females). The Hindu 
portion of the population of the latter census was 
composed of Brahmans, 4,684 (2,208 females); Rajputs, 2,820 (1,235 females); 
Banias, 2,033 (966 females); and “other castes,” 48,352 (23,676 females). 
There were 6,439 (3,239 females) Sunnis and 302 171 females) 8hi6s among 
the Muhammadans. There were 6 Christians (1 female), no Sikhs, and no 
Jains. Classified according to occupation, there were 552 zamind4rs, 19,756 
cultivators, and 44,328 persons of other occupations. The most numerous 
classes were Lodhas, Ahirs, Chamars, and Musalmans. The number of the 
population to the square mile was 461. 

The greatest length of the parganah is 21 miles, and its greatest breadth 
16 miles. It lies in the very centre of the country 
between the Ganges and the J umna, and is eqni-distant 
from both rivers. Tbe parganah is drained in a south-easterly direction by 
the Jumna, and the onlv stream within it is the Sasu— Khaderi. There are 
two branches of the stream, one of which forms the boundary between Haswa 
and parganah Ghazipur, while the other flows through the centre of the par- 
ganah. There are three large lakes in the northern and central parts of the 
parganah, which are disconnected except during the rainy season, when they 
drain the country, the water flowing from them in a south- easterly direction 
towards the jhih of parganah Hathgaon. The soil in the northern and central 
parts of the parganah is loam, with dry beds near the lakes and interspersed 
with 4sar plains. In the southern portion of the parganah it is a lighter soil, 
and there are tracts of dhak (Butea frondosa) jungle. The small tract that 
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approaches' to within three miles of the Jnaina on the south-east consists of a 
poor sandy soil, broken up by ravines. 

The East Indian Railway and the Grand Trunk Road run through the 

middle of the parganah, and there is a railway station 
CommuDicationa. r> i ^ m ■ 

at Bahranipur. The old imperial road runs north- 
east from the Grand Trunk Road, and an uninetalled road traverses the south- 
eastern portion of the parganah, with a feeder to connect it with the railway 
and the Grand Trunk Road. 

Water is found in the central and northern parts of the parganah at from 

^ . 12 to 25 feet, and in the southern tract at from 40 to 

Irrigation. 

50 feet below the surface. There w^ere at the time of 
settlement 1,278 masonry wells, irrigating over 10,000 acres, and 346 earthen 
wells irrigating about 1,500 acres. The tanks and lakes in the parganah are 
much used for irrigation. 


There were 44,456 acres under cultivation at the time of settlement, of 

which 40'3 per cent, consisted of irrigated, and 20'6 
Soils. ^ _ o > 

per cent, of unirrigated loam (diUnat), ll S per cent, 
of land subject to immersion from the Sasur-Khaderi and the lakes and called 
tardi, and 6 per cent, of clay soil {matiydr). The other soils covered less-* 
important areas. 

The proportions in which autumn and spring crops were respectively 
grown were 47-9 and 52T per cent. The chief autumn 
crops were rice (20 7 per cent.); and judr (13'3 per 
cent.); and the chief spring crops iw-ra (24’8 per cent.); barley (12‘3per cent.); 
and wheat (7 per cent.). 


Landholders and their 
tenures. 

The chief 

were — 

landholding classes 

in the parganah 

Masalmans 

43'2 per cent. 

1 Brahmans 

... 6'3 per cent. 

Bajputg 

18-9 

Sunars 

... 6-1 „ 

Kayaths 

Ehatris ... 

9-r 1 

6-7 „ 1 

Banias 

... 4-5 „ 


The remainder was held by Bhats, Lodhas, and Ahirs. There were 157 estates 
held under zaminddri tenure, and 40 and 23 held respectively under the perfect 
and imperfect forms of pattiddri tenure, out of a total of 220 estates. Thirty- 
one estates belonged to proprietors owning more than one estate ; 94 to 
one proprietor, or bodies of less than six sharers; and 95 to proprietary 
bodies consisting of more than six sharers. The number of estates has 
increased to 243. 


16 e 
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Of the cnltivated area IMS per cent, was cultivated by proprietors as sir ; 

65'32 per cent, by tenants with rights of occupancy ; and 
CultUators. 23'55 per cent, bv tenants-at-wdll. The chief classes of 

cultivating proprietors were Rajputs and ilu.salmans ; and Brahmans, Lodhas, 
Rajputs, Brahmans, and Aliirs, in the order named, were the chief cultivators 
with rights of occupancy ; while the majority of the tenants-at-will were 
Lodhas, Ahirs, and Mnsalmans. The rental assumed for purposes of assess- 
ment, including all forms of village assets, was Ks. 224,643. The recorded 
rental is now’ Rs. 199,369. 

The parganah was one of the original mah^ls of sarkar Kara. It was 

.... let in farm to Mir Almas ’Ali Khan at the cession, and 

Piacal history. 

after 1808 it was managed by Nawab Bakar Alt 
Khan, who received 10 per cent, on the collections. The revenues imposed 
since the cession were as follows : — 


Piscal history. 


1 st settlement 

and settlement 

3rd settlement 

4th settlement 

6th settlement 

(1801). 

(1805). 

(1808). 

(1812). 

(1840) 

after revision. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

118,819 

93,854 

104.475 

108,372 

116,528 


At the sixth settlement the revenue was reduced by 2 per cent., and now 
stands at Rs. 113,841. The incidence per cultivated acre is Rs. 2-9-0. 

Haswa, — Town in parganah Haswa, tahsil Fatehpur, situated on the 
Grand Trunk Road, about seven miles from the district head-quarters. Lati- 
tude 25“-52'-16 longituJa 80^-57'-15''. Population 4,197 i2, 160 females), 
chiefly Musalmans. This is the oldest town in the district. Its former name 
was Champaklia Pari, and it is said to have derived its present name from 
that of the Raja Hamzat Dhuj. The tow’u extends over six villages — Srindm- 
pur, Jaitipur, Muiaipur, Kotw alipur, Salempur, and Barai Azam. 

Hathgaon. — South-eastern parganah of tahsil Khaga, bounded on the 
north by parganah Kotila and the Ganges, on the east by the Allahabad 
district, on the w’est by parganah Haswa, and on the south by parganah Ekdala. 

The total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 


Area, revenue, and rent. 
Government revenue or 


227 9 square miles, of which 106'3 were cultivated, 
49 9 cultivable, and 71’7 barren. The area paying 
quit-rent was 227'8 square miles (106'2 cultivated, 49’9 


cultivable, 71’7 barren). The amount of payment to Government, whether 


land revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water advantage, but 
not water-rates) wasRs. 164,793 ; or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 193,811. 
The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 304,070. 
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Population. 


The population was recorded in 1872 as 97,860 (47,335 females). It 
had risen by 1881 to 111,880 (55,720 females). The 
Hindu portion of the population of the latter census 
consisted of Brahmans, 5,870 (2,893 females) ; Rajputs, 4,195 (1,885 females) ; 
Banias, 2,418 (1,223 females); and “ other castes,” 82,736^40,876 females). 
The Muhammadan population consisted of Bunnis 16,091 (8,512 females), and 
Shias 569 (331 females). There was one Christian tmale), but no Jains or 
Sikhs. Classified according to occupation, the population consisted of 1,284 
aamindars, 32,141 cultivators, and 78,455 persons of other occupation. The 
most numerous classes are Mnsalraans, Lodhas, Ahirs, Chamars, and Basis. 
The number of the population to the square mile is 492. 

The watershed of the Doab is within three or four miles of the Ganges, 

„ . and the drainage flows mainly towards the Jumna 

Physical features. i t o t^i i • 

through the Sasur-Khaderi and Mabanadi. The coun- 
try is without the large jhils so common in Haswa and Fatehpur, but the rail- 
way has to a certain extent interfered with the drainage of the paiganah and 
small yW/s are numerous. Except near the Ganges, where the soil is light 
and sandy, the whole of the parganab consists of loam and clay. There are 
large ^sar plains in the neighbourhood of the Grand Trunk Road. The por- 
tion of the parganah in the extreme south-west feels the effect of the Jumna, 
and is of poorer quality than the other parts of it. 

The East Indian Railway and the Grand Trunk Road run parallel to 
each other from east to west for 1 6 miles. The old 
imperial road runs almost parallel to them, a few miles 
to the north, and the Khaga railway station is connected with the Jumna by 
ft road running to Ranipur. This road is continued on the north to the Ganges. 

Except near the Ganges, where the depth of the water increases to 
from 40 to 45 feet, water is found in the parganah 
at a depth of from 20 to 30 feet below the surface. 
There are numerous masonry wells, but earthen wells do not exist in the 
centre and south of the parganah. There is considerable irrigation, especially 
for rice, from the jhils and tanks and a little irrigation from the Sasur-Kha- 
deri and Mahanadi. As, however, these streams are apt to run dry, the irri- 
gation from them is very precarious. 

Irrigated ddmat covers nearly 50 per cent, of the cultivated area. Tlie 
g ^ other soils of importance are nnirrigated diimat ■ 1.^ per 

cent ) ; maliydr (7 per cent.) ; inferior clay soil or chan- 
char (8 per cent.l, and siyon or san ly loam GO per cent,). 


Communications. 


Irrigation. 
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tenures. 

being 

appended 

to its name : — 

Musalmans ... 

... 64 8 

per cent. 


Kalals 

Eayatha ... 

... 18-9 

}i 


Hbatris ... 

Eajpnti 

... 14-9 

I) 


Ahirs 

Brahmans 

... 6-9 



Banias ... 

Lodlias ... 

... 1-7 

>» 




At settlement autumn and spring crops were cultivated in the proportions 
of 53-5 and 46-5 per cent, of the area cultivated for 
both harvests. The principal stajdes are rice, covering 
over 30 per cent., birra, covering 22 per cent., and dr, covering 11 per cent., 
of the cultivated area. Wheat and gram are grov-n on about about 8 per cent, 
of the area under cultivation. 

The following classes comprised the proprietary body at settlement, the 
LandhoWera and their percentage of the whole area owned by each class 

... 1-2 per cent. 

... 1 „ 

... -07 

"05 If 

The majority of estates are held under the zaminddri form of tenure. The 
number of estates is now 363. 

Proprietors cultivated at settlement 9*3 per cent, of the cultivated area as 
Hr, and the percentages cultivated by tenants with 
occupancy rights and tenants-at-will were respectively 
70*9 and 19'8. The chief classes of cultivating proprietors were Rajputs and 
Musalmans ; of tenants with rights of occupancy, Lodhas, Ahirs, Rajputs, 
and Brahmans ; and of tenants-at-will, Lodhas, Ahirs, and Musalmans. The 
assumed rental for purposes of assessment was Rs. 334,716. The present 
recorded rental is Rs. 304,070. 

The pargauah formed one of the mahals of sarkar Kara. It was farmed 
before the cession to M-jhaminad Bikar and managed 
after the cesssiou by Bakar ’Ali Khan The revenues 
assessed at the 6rst five settlements after the cession were as follows : — 

Ist settlement 2ad settlement 3rd settlement 4th settlement 5th settlement 

after revision. 


CultiTators. 


Fisosl history. 


<1801). (18f6). (1808). (1812). (1840) 

Rs. Rs. Bs, Rs. Rs. 

186,124 161,190 146,617 156,662 172,824 

The demand was reduced at the sixth settlement by 4 per cent, and now 
stands at Rs. 164,793. The incidence is Us. 2-9-8 on the cultivated area. 

fiathgaon. — Town in parganah Hatligaon, tahsil Khaga, situated 18 
miles from Fatehpur, and 7 from Khaga. Latitude 25°-52 '-42"’ ; longitude 
81°-9'-51". Population 4.202 2.194 female.-), prevalent class Musalmans. 

The town is the head-quarters of the parganah of the .same name. The origin 
■of the name has already been given. There is a second-class police-station and 
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an imperial post-office. The place was the residence of an dwi7 under native 
rule, and of a tahsildar after the cession till 1852, when the head-quarters 
of the tahsil were established at Khaga. Act XX. of 1856 was formerly ex- 
tended to Hathgdon, but it was found necessary to exempt the place from its 
operation. The people of the place worship the stone elephant every Tuesday, 
and a large fair is held in honour of Parasur Rikh in Bhddon tAugust- 
September). There is a good market. There was a fort in the time of Raja 
Jai Chand, but only the foundations of it remain. 

Husainganj (or Ghhaunka). — Agricultural town in tahsil and parganah 
Fatehpur, situated on the Dalamau road, about 5 miles from the head-quarters 
station. Latitude 25‘’-59'-19^ ; longitude 80°-58'-0''. Population 2,740(1,370 
females), prevailing class Banias. There is a parganah school, a second-class 
police-station, and an imperial post-office. The place once had a considerable 
trade, and there is a large bi-weekly market for the sale of country produce. 
The town has, however, not the same importance that it had before the opening 
of the railway. It was founded in 1771 by Husain Bakhsh, the chela of Mir 
Almas ’AH KhSn. The remains of a fort built by Kurmis, when in alliance 
with the raja of Dalamau, exist close by. 

The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act 
XX. of 1856. Daring 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with 
a balance of Rs. 129-15-11 from the preceding year, gave a total income of 
Rs. 729-14-5. The expenditure, which was chiefly on police (Rs. 287j, public 
works (Rs. 29-13-6), and conservancy (Rs. 108), amounted to Rs. 424-13-6. 
The returns showed 752 houses, of which 257 were assessed with the tax : 
the incidence being Rs. 2-5-4 per house assessed, and Rs. 0-3-6 per head of 
population. 

Jafarganj (Chak Jafar ’AIl Ehan) — Town in parganah Tappa Jar, tahsil 
Kalianpur, distant 20 miles from Kalianpur, and 20 from Fatehpur. Latitude 
25'’-54'-25''' ; longitude 80‘’-32'-27''. Population 1,884 (953 females), the pre- 
vailing class being Baniiis. There is an imperial post-office and a third-class 
police-station. There is a good market. 

The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act 
XX. of 1856. During 1 ><81-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with 
a balance of Rs. 25-15-11 from the preceding year, gave a total income of 
Rs. 521-5-2. The expenditure, which was entirely on police (Rs. 243) and 
conservancy (Rs. 108), amounted to Rs. 351. The returns showed 554 houses, 
of which 189 were assessed with the tax : the incidence being Rs. 2-9-11 per 
house assessed, and Re. 0-4-2 per head of population. 
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Jahanabad —Town adjoining the town of Kora on the old imperial road, 
29 miles from Fatehpur, Latitude 26 °- 6 '- 3 ’ 3 ^"; longitude 80°-24'-18’54'^. 
For a description of it the reader is referred to the notice of Kora. By the 
census of 1881 the area was 113 acres, with a total population of 5,244 
(2,624 females', giving a density of 46 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 
3,985 (’1,959 femalesy; Musalmans 1,201 (639 females) ; and Jains 58 (26 fe- 
males). 

The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act 
XX. of 1856. During 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with 
a balance of Rs. 21-5-9 from the preceding year, gave a total income of 
Es. 1,138-3-3. The expenditure, which was entirely on police (Rs. 740-1-7) 
and conservancy Rs. 240), amounted to Rs. 980-1-7. The returns showed 
1,630 houses, of which 530 were assessed with the tax : the incidence being 
Rs. 2-1-8 per house assessed, and Re. 0-.3-5 per head of population. 

Jamrawan. — Agricultural village in tahsil and parganah Fatehpur, situated 
on the road to Dalamau by the Ganges, 12 miles distant from Fatehpur, Latitude 
26°-1'-5''; longitude 81°-2'-26". Population 4,145 (2,017 females , chiefly 
Rajputs. The village gave its name to a taluka belonging to the Raghubansis, 
which was confiscated on account of the rebellion of the zamindars in the 
Mutiny. 

Kalianpur — Tahsil in the western portion of the district, containing 
parganahs Bindki, Kfitia Gunir, and Tappa Jar ; bounded on the north by the 
Ganges and the Cawnpore district, on the east by the Fatehpur and Ghazi'pur 
tabsils, on the west by Kora tahsil, and on the south by the Jumna and tahsil 
Ghazipur. 

The total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 279'5 
square miles, of which 152 8 were cultivated, 46'4 cultivable, and 80’3 barren ; 
the whole area paying Government revenue or quit-rent. The amount of 
payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where 
such exists, water advantage, but not water-rates) was Rs. 256,065 ; or, with 
local rates and cesses, Rs. 298,936. The amount of rent, including local 
cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 421,434. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 216 inhabited 
villages: of which 43 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 109 between 200 and 500; 
38 between 500 and 1,000; 19 between 1,000 and 2,000; 5 between 2,000 and 
3,000 ; and 2 between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 
6,000 inhabitants was Bindki. The total population was 119,182 (57,766 
females), giving a density of 429 to the square mile. Classified according 
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religion, there were 109,384 Hindus (52,882 females); 9,798 Musalmans (4,884 
females ; no Jains, no Christians, and no members of other religions. 

The tahsil is sufficiently described in the notices of the parganahs that it 
contains. 

KatOghan. — Village in parganah Hathgaon, tahsil Khaga, situated on the 
Grand Trunk Hoad, about 24 miles from Fatehpur, and 4 from Khaga. Lati- 
tude 25°-45'’-10”’; longitude 81"'-l l'-39". Population 2,896 (1,357 females), 
prevailing class Lodhas. There is an encam ping-ground fyr troojjs, a police out- 
post, and a large sardi. 

Khaga — ^lorthern tahsil in the eastern portion of the district, containing 
parganahs Hathgaon and Kotila. Is is bounded on the north by the Ganges, on 
the east by the Allahabad district, on the west by tahsil Fatehpur, and on the 
south by parganah Ekdalaof tahsil Khakrerii. 

The total area according to the latest official statement ( 1881) was 274’2 
square miles, of which 129-5 were cultivated, 57 9 cultivable, -and 86 8 barren. 
The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 274-1 square miles 
(124*4 cultivated, 57-9 cultivable, 86 8 barren). The amount of payment to 
Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, 
water advantage, but not water-rates), was Hs. 199,252; or, witli local-rates and 
cesses, Rs. 234,433. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by culti- 
vators was Rs. 368,567, 

According to the census of 188 1 , the tahsil contained 335 inhabited villages ; 
of which 155 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 102 between 200 and 500 ; 47 
between 500 and 1,000 ; 25 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 4 between 2,000 and 
3,000; and 2 between 3,000 and 5,000. There were no towns containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants. The total population was 136,947 (68,-35 females), 
giving a density of 502 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, 
there were 115,642 Hindus (56,962 females) ; 21,304 Musalmans (11,273 fe- 
males) ; and 1 Christian (male). 

The tahsil is described in the notices of the parganahs, of which it is com- 
posed. 

Khaga (Bahadurpur Khaga). — Tahsili town in parganah Hathgaon, tahsil 
Kh4ga, situated on the Grand Trunk Road about 20 miles from Fatehpur. Lati- 
tude 25°-46'-28''; longitude 81°-8'-46". Population 1,643 (765 females), pre- 
vailing class Chamars. There is a first-class police-station and an imperial 
post-office. There is a good market, and the place has a railway station. A reli- 
gious fair is held here in the month of October. 
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Khajuha.— Town in parganah and tahsil Kora on the old imperial road, 21 
miles from Fatehpur, and 10 from Jahdnabad. Latitude 26°-i5'-12"; longitude 
80°-34'-4'''. Population 3,492 (1,810 females), prevailing caste Brahmans. 
The town contains 12 muliallas. There is a third-class police-station, an im- 
perial post-otfice, and a parganah school. A considerable trade was formerly 
carried on here, but it has now been diverted to Bindki. There is a large- 
religious fair in October, and a bi-weekly market. The town was formerly 
noted for its bow-qjakers, but its chief manufacture now is that of brass 
vessels. 

Kasba Lakna-khera and Khajuha were two old villages adjacent to one 
another ; the former was founded by a Kurmi zamindar, and the name of the 
latter was derived from the fact that the land on which it was built had previous- 
ly been covered by a jungle. The Emperor Auraugzeb, to commemorate 

his victory over Sbuja in the neighbourhood in 1 659 A.D., bought some land from 
the zamindars of Lakna-khera and Nandapur and founded a town. He built a 
tank and sardi and laid out a garden. He called the place Aurangabad in honour 
of himself, but the name has not survived. The garden, however, is still known 
by the name of the Bddshdhi Bdgh. There was formerly an indigo factory in the 
garden owned by Mr. Fournier, who was murdered in the Mutiny. The town 
contains two or three mosques built in the times of native rule, and several 
Hindu temples raised since the cession. There is a sardi situated in the main 
street of the town and now partly used as a school-house, and a bdradari out- 
side the town. Both buildings were built by Aurangzeb to commemorate tfae 
victory mentioned above. The place is also noticeable as the scene of a battle 
in 1712 between Prince Farukhsiyar and Aiz-ud-din, the son of Jahandar Shah, 
and of a defeat of the rebels in the Mutiny. 

The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. 
of 1856. During 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance 
of Rs. 58-14-7 from the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 1,052-13-10. 
The expenditure, which was chiefly on police (Rs. 477-15-3), public works 
(Rs. 100), and conservancy (Rs. 297-4-lOi, amounted to Rs. 875-4-1. The 
returns showed 1,029 houses, of which 470 were assessed with the tax : the 
inciilence being Re. 2-1-10 per house assessed, and Rs. 0-4-7 per head of 
population. 

Khakreru.— Southern tahsil in the eastern portion of the district, contain- 
ing parganahs Dhata and Ekdala ; bounded on the north by tahsil Khaga, on 
the east by the Allahabad district, on the west by tahsil Ghazipur and the 
Jumna, and on the south by the Jumna. 
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The total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 215‘2 
square miles, of which 130 2 were cultivated, 34'6 cultivable, and 50’4 barren ; 
the whole area paying Groverniuent revenue or quit-rent. The amount of pay- 
ment to Government, whether hand-revenue or quit-rent (including, where 
sucli exists, water advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 178,479 ; or, with 
local rates and cesses, Rs. 210,282. The amount of rent, including local cesses, 
paid by cultivators was Rs. 256,430. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 169 inhabited 
villages : of which 56 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 64 between 200 and 500 ; 
33 betvveen 500 and 1,000; 11 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 3 between 2,000 and 
3,000 ; and 2 between 3,000 and 5,000. There were no towns containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants. The total population was 78,686 (39,402 females), 
giving a density of 366 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, 
there were 68,865 Hindus (34,260 females) ; 9,821 Musalmaus (5,142 
females) : no Jains, Christians, or followers of other religions. 

The other details about the tahsil that are of interest will be found in the 
notices of the parganahs of which it is comprised. 

Khakrera. — Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same name, situated in 
parganah Ekiala, distant 29 miles from the head-quarters of the district. Lati- 
tude 25°-36'-56"; longitude 81°-10'-1S. Population 1,152 (539 females), chiefly 
Musalmaus. There is a first-class police-statiou and an imperial post-office. 
A considerable trade in cotton is done here. There was a fort here, of which 
only the ruins now remain. 

Khisahan. — Village in tahsil and parganah Ghazipur, situated about 3J 
miles from Ghazipur, and 8 from Fatehpur. Latitude 25°-4i>'-58'^ ; longitude 
80°-51'-10'^. Population 2,383 (1,190 females), prevailing class Brahmans. 

Kishanpur. — Town in parganah Ekdala, talisil Khakreru, situated on the 
Jumna, 27 miles from Fatehpur, aud 11 from Khakreru. Latitude 25°-38'-25''; 
longitude 8i°-3'-9". Population 2,115 (1,084 females), prevailing class Banias. 
There is a parganah school, a third-class police-station, and an imperial 
post-office. The town was founded by one Ramkishan Lodha. It is a thriving 
place for its size, and is noted for its manufacture of floor-cloths and coverlets 
for beds. It has also some trade in grain. There is a large fair in October, 
which has both a religious and a commercial aspect. 

The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act 
XX of 1856 During 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with 
a balance of Rs. 82-6-7 from the preceding year, gave a total income of 
Rs. 574-11-1. The expenditure, which was chiefly on police (Rs. 236), public 
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works (Rs. 59-14-6), and conservancy ( Rs. 136-8-0), amounted to Rs. 432-6-6. 
The returns showed 4*22 houses, of which 218 were assessed with the tax ; the 
incidence being Rs. 2-4-2 per house assessed, and Re. 0-3-9 per head of popu- 
lation. 


Kondar.— Village in parganah Mutaur, tahsil Ghazipur, distant 12 miles 
from Ghazipur, and 18 from Fatehpur. Latitude 25°-50'-30'''; longitude 
80°-37'-10". Population 2,125 (1,014 females;, prevailing caste Rajputs. 

Eora. — Western tahsil of the district, consists of one parganah of the 
same name as the tahsil. It is bounded on the north by parganah Bindki of 
tahsil Kaliaupur, on the east by parganah Tappa Jar of the same tahbil, on 
the west by the Oawnpore district, and on the south by the Jumna. 

The total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 230 0 
square miles, of which 132 ‘5 were cultivated, 35 ‘4 

Area, revenuu, and rent. , . , , i i mi . 

cultivable, and 62'1 barren. The area paying Gov- 
ernment revenue or quit-rent 229‘4 square miles 1321 cultviated, 35 3 cul- 
tivable, 62'0 barren), The amount of payment to Government, whether land- 
revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water advantage, but 
not water-ratesj was Rs. 192,310; or, with local rates and cesses, Es. 226,1158. 
The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was 
Bs. 326,183. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 171 inhabited vil- 
„ , ... lages : of which 52 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 74 

between 200 and 500 ; 28 between 500 and 1,000 ; 
12 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 4 between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and 1 between 3,000 
and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants was 
Jah&nabad. The population recorded in 1872 was 91,207 (44,095 females). It 
had fallen in 1881 to 81,164 (40,266 femalesu The Hindu portion of the 
population consisted of Brahmans, 13,257 (6,888 females) ; Rajputs, 3,506 (1,595 
females) ; Bani4s,3,236 (1,562 femalesi; and “other castes,” 55,487 (27,296 
females). Among the Muhammadans there were Sunnis 5,453 (2,807 females), 
and Shias 167 (92 females). There were 58 Jains i26 females), but no Chris- 
tiaus or Sikhs. ClassiHed according to occupation, there were 827 zamindArs, 
22,807 cultivators, and 57,530 persons of other occupations. The most pre- 
valent classes are Brahmans, Kurmis, Ahirs, and Chamars. The number of 
the population to the square mile is 352. 

The parganah is divided into three portions by the rivers Rind and Nun that 


Fbyeical Icatares. 


pass through it in a direction from west to south-east. 
The Rind enters the parganah in the north-west, and, 
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after passing near Kora, where it is bridged by a massive Mughal bridge on 
the old Trunk Road, it passes through a tract of country much cut up by 
ravines till it enters parganah Teppa Jar. The soil in the neighbourhood of the 
ravine is reddish in colour, and is often mixed with kankar. The Niin enters 
the parganah in the south-west from the Cawnpore district, and flows in a south- 
easterly direction till it falls into the Jumna. The country lying between the 
Nun and the Jumna is very much cut up by immense ravines, covered with 
thorn jungle. The culturable land in the neighbourhood is calcareous and gra- 
velly, and there is little or no irrigation. The parganah generally is much dete- 
riorated by the large area of raviny land. In the Jumna tardi wheat is grown 


Irrigation. 


without irrigation. 

Kora is connected with Fatehpur by a first-class metalled road along the 

old Mughal road, which crosses the Rind by the bridge 
Communications. ■ t i , n i hi. 

mentioned above. At Bakewar a metalled road 

branches off to connect Kora directly with the Mauhar station of the East Indian 

Railway. Unmetalled roads connect Kora with Shiurajpur on the north and 

Amauli on the south, and an unmetalled road runs east from Amauii to Jiifar- 

ganj in the Tappa Jar parganah. .4.nother unmetalled road branches off to 

the west from Bakewar to the borders of the district. The southern portion 

of the parganah suffers during the rains from the want of a bridge over the 

Bind in its vicinity. 

In the northern and central tracts there is well-irrigation, but the southern 
tract is generally unirrigated. The irrigation is en- 
tirely from wells and tanks, the rivers not being used 
at all for the purpose. There were at the time of settlement 851 masonry wells, 
irrigating nearly 8,500 acres, and 1,982 earthen wells, irrigating an area of 
nearly .5 acres each. 

The presence of the Jumna, Rind, and Niin causes a great variety of soils, 
and the settlement officer divided them into 29 classes. 
The most important soils are irrigated dtimat, covering 
22 per cent. , and unirrigated ddmat, which extends over 30 per cent, of the cul- 
tivated area. About 13 per cent, of the area under cultivation consists of dgon. 
The other soils cover smaller areas. 

Autumn crops cover about 40’5, and spring crops 59 5 per cent, of the area 
cultivated for both harvests. The chief products of 
the autumn harvest are cotton, juar, and bdjra, sown 
respectively over about 15, 14, and 6 per cent, of the total area cultivated. 


Soils. 


Crops. 
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The principal spring crops are birra, covering over 40 per cent., and wheat and 

gram, each sown on between 5 and 6 per cent, of fhe area under cultivation. 

The chief proprietary classes, with the extent of the property owned by 

Lmdholders and their them, is here given : 
tenures. 


Clast. 


Percentage. I 

Class. 


Percentage. 

Brahmans 

• •• 

«. 4.5-4 I 

1 Ealals 

■ »a 

6-8 

Kayatbs ... 

... 

... 13- 

Kurmis 


... 6-4 

Ilajputs ... 

a«a 

... 10- 

Bauias 

... 

... 4-J 

Masalmana 


10- 

Khatria 


23 


Cultivatora. 


The tahsil was once the home of the Gantam clan, and the raja of Argal 
still resides within it, but he is now the proprietor of only two villages. Of the 
250 estates within the tahbil at settlement 202 were held under the zaminddri 
tenure, and 25 and 23 respectively under the perfect and imperfect paitfddri te- 
nures. Thirty-three estates belonged to proprietors owning more thanone estate ; 
127 estates to one owner or to bodies of less than six sharers ; and 90 estates 
to proprietary bodies consisting of more than six sharers. The number of estates 
has increased to 294. 

Proprietors cultivated 7*3 per cent, of the total cultivated area as sir. The 
remainder was cultivated by tenants with occupancy 
rights and tenants-at-will in the percentages of 69 7 
and 23 of the total cultivated area. The principal holders of sir were Rajputs, 
Brahmans, and Kurmis; of land held with occupancy rights, Kurmis, Brah- 
mans, Rajputs, Ahirs, and Kewats ; and of land held without rights of occu- 
pancy, Brahmans, Kurmis, and Ahirs. The names of these classes are given 
in order according to the extent of the area cultivated by them. The rates of 
rent paid within the parganah are the lowest paid in the district. The estimated 
rental of the settlement officer for purposes of assessment was Rs. 382,439. 
The recorded rent-roll is at present Rs. 326,183. 

The parganah formed one of the original mahals of sarkar Kora. It is con- 
jectured by Sir H, Elliot that its name may have been 
derived from one of the family names of the rajas of 
Kanauj, with whom the rajas of Argal intermarried. The rajas of Argal them- 
selves give a different derivation, relating that one of their ancestors. Raja Ku- 
lang Deo, built a fort at Kora, calling it Karra ffiard), and saying that the 
flinty nature of the soil made the place well suited to be the home of soldiers. 
The parganah is at all events a very old fiscal division. Before the cession it 
was fanned to Mir Almas ’Ali Kban. The settlements that succeeded the 


Fiscal history. 
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cession have been described in the fiscal history of the district. The assess- 
ments fixed for this parganah were as follows 


1st settlemeat 

2ad settlement 

3Td settlement 

4th settlement 

5th settlement 

(1801). 

(1805). 

(1808). 

(1812). 

(1840). 

alter rerision. 

Ks. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Hs. 

216,182 

2 1 1,476 

201,612 

204,877 

203,234 


At the sixth settlement the revenue was reduced by 5'7 per cent. The revenne 
now stands at Rs. IQij.'llO, and its incidence on the cultivated area Rs. 2-5-3. 

Kora- — Head-quarters of the tabsil of the same name situated on 
the river Rind, 29 miles from Fatehpur. Latitude 26°-6'-35" ; longitude 
80°-24'-2l". Population 2,350 (1,452 females), prevailing class Musalmans. 
Twenty-two generations ago Raja Kulang Deo of the Argal familv built 
the fort here, from which the town is said to have obtained its name. The two 
towns of Kora and Jahanabad, which are known as one under the name of 
Kora-.Tahanabad, are situated on the old imperial road, and are separated one 
from the other by a road only. They are, however, separately administered 
under Act XX., 1856. There is a first-class police-station, an imperial post- 
otfice, and a tahslli school. A Great Trigonometrical Survey Station exists 
within the Jahanabad portion of the town. The place had once a good trade, 
but situated as it is on the old imperial road, and lying ofiF the Grand Trunk 
Road and the railway, much of its trade has been diverted to other places. It 
is, however, still a market for the disposal of agricultural produce, and copper 
and bell-metal vessels are manufactured in some quantity. The town contains 
many old and substantially-built houses, most of which are ruinous and desolate 
in appearance. In Kora there is a very magnificent tank of great size and 
depth, and retaining a constant supply of clear vrater. It was built by the 
chakladdr Mir Almas ’All Khan. Facing the tank is an elegant bdradari 
(erected by the same person ), and a large but neglected garden, surrounded by 
high walls. The fort is used as a tahsili. 

The watch and w.ard of the town is provided for by taxation under Act 
XX. of 1856. During 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with 
a balance of Rs, 70-3-11 from the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 
586-1-11. The expenditure, which was entirely on police (Rs. 263) and con- 
servancy (Rs. 132), amounted to Rs. 395. The returns showed 671 houses, 
of which 205 were assessed with the tax: the incidence being Rs. 2-8-3 per 
house assessed, and Re. 0-3-1 per head of population. 

Kot. — Village in parganah Ekdala, tahsil Khakrerii, situated on the Jumna, 
about 32 miles from Fatehpur, and 5 from Khakrerii. Latitude 25°-31' 40" ; 
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longitude 81°-8'-22". Population 2,113(1,108 females), chiefly Musalmans. 
A Bhar raja had a fort at this place, which was visited by the sons of Ala-ud- 
din Ghori on a hunting expedition. The hunting expedition was converted 
into a hostile raid, and the Bhar raja was defeated and overthrown. The 
place was given to four brothers, Pathdns of the Khokar tribe, of whom the 
eldest was Malik Bhil or Malik Babar. They destroyed the fort and took up 
their residence at the village, which was named after the fort, and is still 
owned by their descendants. 

Kotila. — Northern parganah of tahsil Khaga, bounded on the north by 
the Ganges, on the east and south by parganah Hathgaon, and on the west by 
parganah Fatehpur. 

The total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 46 3 
square miles, of which 23 '2 were cultivated, 8'0 cul- 
tivable, and 15*1 barren ; tbe entire area paying 
Government revenue or quit-rent. The amount of payment to Government, 
whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water advan- 
tage, but not water-rates) was Rs. 34,459 ; or, with local rates and cesses, 
Bs. 40,622. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators 
was Rs. 64,493. 

The population was recorded in 1872 as 20,774 (10,221 females). It had 
risen by 1881 to 25,067 (12,515 females). The Hindu 
portion of the population consisted of Brahmans, 1,435 
(667 females) ; Rajputs, 881 (397 females) ; Banias, 480 (243 femalesj ;and 
“other castes,” 17,627 (8,778 females). The Muhammadan population con- 
sisted of Sunnis 4,499 (2,359 females) and Shias 145 (71 females). There 
were no Christians, Jains, or Sikhs. Classified according to occupation, the 
population consisted of 261 zamind.ars, 6,185 cultivators, and 18,621 persons 
of other occupations. The most numerous classes are Musalmans, Ahirs, 
Chamars, Murais, and Pasis. The number of the population to the square mile 
is 577. 

The physical features and the communications of the parganah have been 
generally described under Hathg&on parganah. Kotila 
is slightly inferior in fertility to Hathg&on, having 
more sandy soil near the. Ganges. 

As in parganah Hathgaon irrigation is carried on from tanks, jhils, and 
masonry wells. W ater is found at from 25 to 30 feet 
from the surface, and the soil is very favourable to the 
construction of earthen wells, which are, in consequence, very numerous. 


Fopulatiua, 


Physical features, &c. 


Irrigation. 
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Of 13,701 acres cultivated at the time of settlement, 41'4 per cent, were 
g irrigated loam {dt'rmat), and 16 per cent, irrigated and 

12'7 per cent, nnirrigated sandy loam (sigon). The 
other soils covered much smaller areas. 

Autumn crops cover 45, and spring crops 55, per cent, of the cultivated 
^ area. Judr, covering 17 per cent, and rice, covering 

15 per cent., of the area under cultivation for both 
harvests, are the principal autumn crops. Of the spring crops hirra is sown on 
33 per cent., wheat on 7 per cent., and gram on 6 per cent, of the whole cul- 
tivated area. 

Landholders and their The proprietarv classes at settlement were— - 

tenures. 


Musalmans ... 

• •• 

65 per cent 

Banias ,,, ,,, 

Eayatbi .m 

... 

11 

Kalals ... 

Brahmans m 

... 

9-4 

Lodtia?, and Ahirs ... 

Rajputs 


8 9 „ 



4 1 per cent. 
*03 
•02 


The majority of the estates are held under the tamiuddri form of tenure. The 
number of estates is 186. 

Proprietors cultivated at settlement 16*5 per cent, of the cultivated area 
as sir, and the percentages of the whole area cultivated 
by tenants with rights of occupancy and tenants-at-will 
respectively were 58 and 25*5. The chief classes of cultivating proprietors 
were Musalmans and RAjputs ; of tenants with rights of occupancy and tenants- 
at-will Ahirs, Musalmans, Brahmans, and Murais. The rental assumed for 
purposes of assessment was Rs 70,655. The recorded rental at present is 
Rs. 64,493. 

Before the cession the parganah, with Hathgdon, was farmed to Muham- 
mad Dakar, whose descendants still own a considerable 
iscaV history. number of villages. After the cession it was managed 

by Nawab B4kar ’Ali Khan till 1809. The revenues successively fixed during 
British rule were : — 

1st settlement 2nd settlement 3rd settlement 4th se ttlement 5th settlement 
(1801). (1805). (1808). (1812). ( 1840 ; 

after revision. 

Hs. Bs. Es. Es. Rs. 


87,442. 31,897. 3J,991. 34,465. 37,-287. 

The fifth settlement, though unequal, worked well in this parganah, and 
the people of it are more prosperous than in any parganah except Dhata. At 
settlement the revenue was reduced by 6*8 per cent., and it now stands at 
Rs. 34,459, its incidence on the cultivated acre being Rs. 2-8-3. 
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Kotila. — Village in parganah Kotila, tahsil Khaga, distant 12 miles from 
Khaga, and 19 from Fatehpur. Latitude 25°-57'-52"; longitude 81°-8'-20". 
Population 713 (363 females), chiefly Musalmaus. The ruins of two forts 
remain; one said to have been built in the time of Raja Jai Chand, and one by 
an Afghan whose name is not known. 

Kara Kanik. — Village in parganah Mutaur, tahsil Ghazipur, sitnated 
on the Jumna, 18 miles from Fatehpur, and 10 miles from Gnazipur. Latitude 
25''-47 '-50'; longitude 80°-38'-31''. Populaiion 3,456 i'l,745 females), pre- 
vailing caste Rajputs. The village is owned by Musalmans, the descendants 
of converted Dikhit Rajputs. A fair is held here daily through the mouth of 
March and is largely attended. 

Kwsam. — Village in parganah Bindki, tahsil Kalianpnr, 18 miles from 
Fatehpur, and 2 from Riudki. Latitude 26'’-4'-32"; longitude 80®-36'-24". 
Population 2,573 1,236 females), prevailing caste Rajputs. 

Eusumbhi. — Agricultural village in parganah Haswa, tahsil Fatehpur, 8 
miles from the district head-quarters. Latitude 25°-50'-2''; longitude 80°- 
52'-41". Population 2,481 (1,196 females), prevailing caste Rajputs. 

Katia Gunir. — North-eastern parganah of Kalianpnr tahsil, bounded on 
the north by the Ganges, on the east by parganah Fatehpur, on the 
west by parganah Bindki, and on the south by parganah Tappa Jar. 

The total area according to the latest official statement ( 1881) was 82’5 
, , square miles, of which 43‘2 were cultivated, 16-5 cul- 

Area, revenue, and rent . . , 

tivable, and 22 ’8 barren ; the entire area paying Gov- 
ernment revenue or quit-rent. The amount of payment to Govermnent, whe- 
ther land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, 
but not water-rates), was Rs. 73,905 ; or, with local rates and cesses, 
Es. 86,411. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators 
was Rs. 117,694. 

The population recorded at 1872 was 36,101 (17,069 females). Ithad risen 
Population 1881 to 3/, 489 (18,248 females). The Hindu por- 

tion of the population consisted of Brahmans, 4,095 
(2,054 females); Rajputs, 3,760 ^1,680 fomales.; Bauias, 773 (383 females); and 
“ other castes,” 26,412 (12,949 females). Among the Mnsalmans there were 
2,419 (1,169 females) Sunnis and 30 (13 females) Shias. There were no * 
Christians, Sikhs, or Jains. Classified according to occupation the population 
consisted of 550 zamindars, 10,274 cultivators, and 26,665 persons of other 
occupations. The most numerous classes are Brahmans, Rdjputs, Ahirs, and 
Chiimars. The number of the population to the square mile is 457. 
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Physical features. 


Soils. 


The parganah forms with Bindki the northern division of tahsi'I Kali&nprrr. 

The East Indian Railway and Grand Trunk Road 
pass through the parganah, the local railway station 
being at Malwa. In its general features the p>arganah is very similar to Bindki, 
the description of which applies equally well to Kiitia Gunir. In the latter 
parganah 6 9 per cent, of the total area and 9’5 per cent, of the culturable 
area is occupied by groves. 

At the time of settlement there were 806 masonry wells, irrigating 7,315 
acres, and 823 earthen wells, irrigating 3,758 acres. 
The soil is not so suitable to earthen wells as that of 
Bindki, and water generally lies nearer to the surface, being not more than 15 
feet from the surface in the south-east portion of the parganah. 

The soils of Kiitia Gunir are the same as those of Bindki, except that it 
is, of course, without the tardi of the P&ndii, which 
river does not enter the parganah. Irrigated ddmat 
covers about 41 per cent., and unirrigated dumat about 1 1 per cent, of the cul- 
tivated area. Mattydr is found over 13 per cent., and Ganges tardi land over 
between 8 and 9 per cent, of the area. The other soils cover smaller areas. 

The parganah grows a larger proportion of superior crops than Bindki. 

The autumn crops cover 42 per cent., and the spring, 
crops 58 per cent., of the cultivated area. Rice, 
covering 17 per cent, of the area sown for both harvests, y'adr, covering 8 per 
cent., hdjra, covering 4 per cent., and sugarcane, covering 3^ per cent., are the 
most important autumn crops. For the spring harvest birra is, as usual, the 
most extensively cultivated crop, covering 38 per cent, of the total cultivated 
area, while gojai and gram cover about 11 per cent, and 5 per cent, respec- 
tively. 

Proprietary rights are distributed among the fol- 
lowing classes in the percentages placed opposite their 


Crops. 


Landholders 

tenures. 


and their 


Class. 

Bajputs 

Kayaths 

Musalmaos 

Brahmans 


names 
Percentagt. 
62' 1 
10-8 
10-4 
7-4 


Class, 

Gautam Nau-Aluslims 
Ratals . 

Banias 

Bhats . 


Percen lags. 

46 

2-9 

1-7 

0-1 

under the 


Of 110 estates existing at the time of settlement, 69 were held 
zaminddri form of tenure ; 33 under the perfect, and 8 under the imperfect 
pattiddri tenures. Fifteen estates belonged to proprietors owning more than 

18f 
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one estate ; 26 estates to one owner, or to a body of less than six sharers ; and 
69 to proprietary bodies consisting of more than six sharers. The number of 
estates has risen to 131. 

The percentages of the cultivated area held as sir by proprietors, culti- 
vated by tenants with rights of occupancy, and by 
tenants-at-will, were respectively 14'8, 65'4, and 19*8. 
Nearly the whole of the cultivators of sir were Rajputs, but a small portion 
was in the hands of Kayaths and Musaimans. Rajputs, Brahmans, Kiirmis, 
Aliirs, and Kewats, iu the order named, were the principal classes of tenants 
with occupancy rights, and Rajputs, Ki-wats, and Kurmis the chief classes of 
tenants-at-will. For purposes of assessment the rental was estimated by the 
settlement officer at Rs. 154,346. The recorded rental is now Rs. 117,694. 

The parganah consists of the two parganahs Kulia and Gunir, which were 
mabals of sarkdr Kora, and were amaliramated at the 
settlement of 1840. Up to the cession the parganahs 
were farmed to Mir Almas ’Ali Khan by the Oudh government. The assess- 
ments made at the different seulements, which have been described in the 
fiscal history of the district, were as follows : — 


Fiscal history. 


l8t settlement 

3ud settleineot 

3rd settlement 

4tb settiment 

Sib settlement. 

(1801). 

(18>J5). 

(1808). 

(1812). 

(1840) 

after revision. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

97,238 

74,773 

75,497 

79,281 

80,922 


The prevailing character of the fifth settlement was its inequality, and the 
revenue, though not so uniformly severe as in other parganahs of the district, 
pressed very severely on some estates. At the last settlement it was reduced 
by 7‘1 per cent., and it now stands at Rs. 73,905. The incidence on the 
cultivated acre is Rs. 2-14-0. 


Kutia Khas.— A gricultural village in parganah Kutia Gunir, tahsil 
Kalirtupur, situated on the Ganges, II nides from Fatehpur, and 4 from Bindki. 
Latitude 26°-2'-42" ; longitude bO°-il Population 2,656 (1, 351 females), 
prevailing class Aiiirs. 

Lalauli.— AgrieuUnral village in parganah Mutaur, tahsil Ghazipnr, 
situated on the Jnrnna, 20 miles from Fatehpur, and 10 from Ghazipur. Lati- 
ttide 25°-4!^'-50'' ; longitude 80^-35 '-a 3'’''. Population 3,324 '1,577 females', 
prevailing class Musalnians. There is a third-class police-station, and an im- 
perial post-oifice. The village is owned by Musaimans, who were originally 
Dikhit Rajputs and were converted to Muhammadanism about 450 years 
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Malwa.— Vil] nge in parganah Kiitia Gunir, raliM’! K.ilianpnr, distant 12 
miles from Fatehpnr, and fi from Kalianpur. Latitude 2G’-1'-16"; longitude 
80'-4;)'-l8". Population 1,820 (855 females), prevailing easte Rajputs Hiero 
is an imperial post-office and a third-class police-station The place has also 
an eiicamping-ground for troops and a station on the East Indian Railway. 

Mandrawan. — Village in i)arganah I'appa Jar, tahsll Kalianpur, distant 
10 miles from Fatehpur, and 4 from Bindki. Latitude 26°-0'-20''; longitude 
80° 3o'-3'V’'. Po]uiliiioa 2.23) (1,107 females), prevailing dass Kiirmis. 

Mandwa — Village in parganah Hathgaon, tah-il Kbaga, distant 25 miles 
from Fatehpur, and 9 from Khaga Latitude 25°- . 9'-35"; longitude 81°- 1 8'-2F'' 
Population 2,615 (1,364 females), prevailing class Musalmans. There is an 
imperial post-office and a parganah school. 

Mauhar. — Village in parganah Bindki, tahsil Kalianpur, on the Grand 
Trunk Road, distant 20 miles from Fatehpur, and 4 from Bindki. Latitude 
26°-5'-38"; longitude SO^’-SS'-ol". Population 3,322 (.1,592 females;, chiefly 
Rajputs. There is an imperial post-offi(.e, and the railway station, from 
which all the grain and produce brought to Bindki is exported, is the most 
important one in the district. 

Mawai — Village in tahsll and parganah Kora, situated on the Jumna, 
distant 32 miles fiom head-quarters Latitude 25'’-57 '-47"; longitude 81°-2'-40". 
Population 2.232 1,123 females i, prevailing caste Rajputs. 

Muhammadpur Gaunti. — Village in parganah Hathgaon, tahsil Khaga, 
distant 28 miles from Fatehpur. and lo from Khaga. Latitude 25’-47' -42"; 
longitude8l°-l9'-21". Population 3,369 ( ,72i females), prevailing class Musal- 
mans. There is a third-class police-station and an imperial post-ufSce. There 
is a good market here. The vill.igo was founded by Gautams, but is said to 
have derived its present name from ‘he victory of Muhammad Shahab-ud-din 
Ghori over Raja Jai Chand in 1194 A.l). 

Mutaur. — South-western parganah of tahsil Gluizipur, bounded on the north 
by the parganahs Xyah Sah and Tappa Jar, on the east by parganah Gliazipur, 
on the west by the Jumna and parganah Tap'pa Jar, and on the soutli by the 
Jumna. The parganah was originally called Kihira or Karson, on account, says 
Sir H. Elliot, of the reseraffiance of the projecting patches of alluvial land on the 
Jumna to a kunda (platter . Uhere is a village called Kuura on the Jumna. 
The parganah formed one of mahah of sarkar Kara. Its name was changed 
hy Nuwab Abdul SamW Khan, who transferred the bead-quarters to Mutaur 
in the time of the Emperor fehah Al imgir. 
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The total area according to the latest official statement Cl 881) was 89 6 

square miles, of which 50 8 were cultivated, 14‘1 cul- 
Area, Terenue, and rent. . , , , ^ , i • • 

tivable, and z4'7 barren ; the entire area paying Gov- 
ernment revenue or quit-rent. The amount of payment to Government, whe- 
ther land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water advantage, 
but not water-rates) was Rs. 59,680 ; or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 70,132. 
The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators, was Rs. 91,596. 
The population recorded in 1872 was 26,646 :12.637 I'emales', and in 1881 

it had risen to 26,784 (13,169 females^ The Hindu 
Population. ■ i i i ^ 

portion of the population at the latter census con-isted 

of Brahmans, 3,150 (1,601 females); Rajputs, 5,673 (2,571 females); Banias, 866 

(434 females); and “other caste.s,” 14,257 (7,169 females). The Muhammadan 

population consisted of Sunnis 2,837 1 1,394 females and IShias 1 (male). 

There were no Christians. Sikhs, or Jains. Classified according to occupation, 

the population consisted of 698 zamindiirs, 6,117 cultivators, and 19,969 persons 

of other occupations. The most numerous classes are Rajputs, Brahmans, 

Kewata, and Chamars. The number of the population to the square mile is 


SOO. 


The parganah belongs almost entirely to the Jumna tract, which consists 
Physical features. calcareous soil, is very liable to injury from the 

growth of icdns grass, and is without meai-s of irriga- 
tion. There is, however, a fine and extensive tract of tardi land in the Jumna, 
which produces good spring crops. 

The commuuications of the parganah have been noticed in the description 
Commnnicatieus. given of jrargauah Ghazipur. 

Water lies at a depth of from 70 to 90 feet below the surface, and 

Irrigation. *^**®‘^® practically no irrigation from wells, jhiU, or 

tanks. 

The most important soils in the parganah are sandy loam {sigon), Pandii- 
Jumna tardi, dry loam, and land subject to fluvial 
action (kachkdr). The percentages of the total area 
covered by these soils are respectively about 21, 19, 16, 14, and 11. 

The autumn and spring crops cover almost equal areas. Judr covers 
Crops. nearly 19 per cent., hujra about 15 per cent., and cot- 

ton about 10 per cent., of the cultivated area. The 
greater part of the area cultivated for the spring harvest is occupied by gram 

ami birra, which respectively cover 25 and 20 per cent, of the area sown for 
both harvests. 
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Cultirators, 


The land was owned at settlement by the following classes : — Rajputs (41 6 
Landholders and ihtir per cent.), Brahmans (25-7 percent.', Musalmans (21 
tenures. pg^. cent.), Kayaths 11 1 per cent.), and Rastogi's (0'6 

per cent.) The prevalent form of tenure was the zarninddri tenure. The num- 
ber of estates is now 90. 

Proprietors cultivated as sir as large a proportion as 31 '6 per cent, of the 
cultivated area, while tenants with rights of occupancy 
cultivated 44 2, and tenants-at-will 24 2 per cent. The 
cultivating proprietors were mainly Rjijputs and Musalmans. The tenants 
with rights of occupancy were chiefly Rajputs, Brahmans, Kewats, and Aldrs, 
and the tenauls-at-will Rtijputs, Brahmans, and Kewats The rental assumed 
for purposes of assessment was Rs. 128,169. The recorded rent-roll is at pre- 
sent Rs. 91,596. 

The parganah w’as managed after the cession till 1809 by Nawab Bakar 

_ ’All Khan. The successive assessments that have been 

Fiscal history. , 

fixed since the cession were as follows: — 

lit seilUment Snd settlement Zrd settlement 4tk settlement 5th settlement 


(1801). (1805). (1808). (18J2). (1840). 

after rerision. 

Ra. fis Bs. Rs. Rs. 

69,561 66, -294 69,709 72,158 71,615 

With the exception of parganah Ghazlpur, this parganah felt the pressure 
of the last assessment more severely than any other part of the district. The 
revenue was reduced at the sixth settlement by 16" 6 per cent, on the revenue 
of 1840. It had in 1873 been found necessary to reduce the revenue by 5’4 per 
cent., pending the assessment of the parganah by the settlement officer. The 
revenue stands at present at Rs. 59,680, its incidence on the cultivated acre 
being Rs. 2. 

Mataar. — ^Village in parganah Mutanr, tahsil Ghazipur, distant 14 miles 
from Ghazipur, and 13 from Fatehpur, Latitude 25°-47'-30''' ; longitude 80°- 
41'-10'’'. Population 1,101 (580 females), prevailing caste Brahmans. The 
place was the residence of Abdul ISamaJ Khan, the nazim of fShah ’Alamgir. 

Naraiui. — Village in parganah Haswa, tah.«il Fatehpur, distant 17 miles 
from the district head-quarters. Latitude 25°-44''-12®' ; longitude 8i°-2'-25", 
Population 2,212 : 1,018 females', prevailing caste Brahmans. Said to have 
been founded 500 years ago by one JSarain. There is a large bi-weekly 
market. 

Eampur Thariaon — Village in parganah Haswa, tahsil Fatehpur, on 
the Grand Trunk Road, about 12 miles from Fatehpur. Latitude 25°-51'-ll'' ; 
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longitude 81®-!' 27'^. Population 3,679 {1,740 females'*, prevailing class 
Lodhas. There is an encatnping-groutid for troops, a first-class police-station, 
and a district post-office. The place is the head-quarters of a taluka of Bisen 
Eajputs. A religious fair is held in April. 

Bamua Panthua. — Village in tahsil and parganah Fatehpur, distant 
miles from the district head-quarters. Latitude 25°-52'-30"; longitude 80°- 
52' -43''. Population 2,670 (1,302 females), prevailing caste Hajputs. 

Bain. — Village in parganah Mutaur, tahsil Ghazipur, distant 14 miles from 
Ghiizipnr, and 18 from B'atehpur. Population 982 (444 females), chiefly 
Rajputs. It was a large and important place in former times. The ruins of a 
fo: t built by the Saraogi proprietors still remain. The village came into the 
hands of some Bais Rajputs, two and a half centuries ago. In later times it 
was acquired by a family of Dikhits, whose descendants still own it, 

Bari. — Village on the Jumna in parganah Ekdala, tahsil Khakrerfi, 5 
miles distant from Khakreru, and 28 from Fatehpur. Latitude 25°-38'-10"; 
longitude 8F-7'-I2''. Population 1,393 (673 females;, chiefly Brahmans. 
The village was the head-quarters of the dinil under native rule, and gave its 
name to what is now kuown as parganah EkJala. The zamindars of the 
estate are said to have been most refractory, and in the time of Shuja’- 
ud-daula they openly resisted the authority of the Government officers. It 
was owing to their action that the head-quarters of the parganah were removed 
to Ekdala. 

Sah. — Large village in parganah Ayah Sah, tahsil Ghazipur, distant 7 miles 
from Fatehpur, and 5 from Ghazipur. Latitude 25“-52'-5o" ; longitude 80° 45'- 
46". Population 3,385 1,665 females), prevailing class Ahirs. There is a 
parganah school and an imperial post-office. The fort of the place is said to 
have been built by a Bais Uajput There is a bi-weekly market. 

Sangaon. — Village in tahsil and parganah Fatehpur, distant 4 miles from 
Fatehpur, on the Grand Trunk Road. Latitude 25°-58'-12'' ; longitude 
SOVhO'-l", Population 1,936 '963 females;, chiefly Musalmans. 

Sankha. — Village in tahsil and parganah Ghazipur, distant 13 miles from 
Fatehpur, and 4 from Ghazipur. Latitude 25°-47'-il"; longitude 80°-44' -34'. 
Population 2,262 1 1,060 females), prevailing caste Rajputs. There is a 
bi-weekly market, and in September a fair, lasting two days, is held, at which 
wrestling is the chief amusement. 

Saranli- — VilLage in parganah Ekdala. tahsil Khakreru, distant 22 miles 
from Fatehpur, and 4^ from Khakreru. Latitude 25°-40'-21"; longitude 
81°-6'-19". Population 3,228 (1,645 females), prevailing class Lodhas, 
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Sarkandi. — Village in parganah and tahsil Ghazi'pur, situated on the 
banks of the Jumna, 15 miles from Fatehpur, and 6 from Ghazi'pur. Lati- 
tude 25°-44'-32'' ; longitude 80°-57'-4". Population 2,409 (1,127 femalesy, 
prevailing caste Brahmans. 

Saunt-Jot. — Village in parganah Hathgaon, tahsil Khaga, 10 miles 
from Fatehpur, and 5 from Khaga. Latitude 25°-50'-46" ; longitude 81°- 
5'-9'’'. Population 2,216 (1,074 females), prevailing class Chamars. 

Shahbazpur. — Village in parganah Tappa Jar, tahsil Kalianpur, 13 
miles from Fatehpur, and 7 from Bindki. Latitude 25°-55'-40’ ; longi- 
tude -35". Population 1,203 (567 females , chiefly Kurmis and Banias. 

There is a police-outpost. A good market is held here. 

Shiurajpur. — Village in parganah Bindki, tahsil Kalianpur, situated on 
the Ganges, 22 miles from Fatehpur, and 7 from Bindki. Latitude 26°- 
10'-2U" ; longitude 80“-38'-30''. Population 1,425 (652 females'), chiefly 
Brahmans. The place is the resort of Gangaputraa and the scene of the 
largest fair that takes place in the district. It is held at the Puranmdsi of 
Kartik (October-November). There are some fine buildings and ghats belong- 
ing to the Gangaputras. 

Sijauli. — Village in tahsil and parganah Kora, distant 21 miles from 
Fatehpur, and 8 from Jah4nabad. Latitude 25°-59'-28"; longitude 80°- 
30'-45'". Population 2,807 (1,391 females), prevailing caste Rajputs. 

Tappa Jar. — Southern parganah of tahsil Kalianpur, bounded on the 
north by parganahs Bindki and Kutia Gunir, on the east by parganahs Fateh- 
pur and Xyiih Sah, on the west by tahsil Kora, and on the south by the Jumna 
and parganah Mutaur. 

The total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 
107'5 square miles, of which 60’1 were cultivated, 
14' 3 cultivable, and 33'1 barren ; the entire area paving 
Government revenue or quit-rent. The amount of payment to Government, 
whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water advan- 
tage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 94,55<) ; or, with local rates and cesses, 
Es. 110,370. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators 
was Rs. 164,244. 

In 1872 the population was recorded as 39,642 (18,571 females). In 
1881 it had fallen to 37,342 (18,190 females;. The 
Hindu portion of the population consisted of Brah- 
mans. 3,662 (1,751 females) ; Rajputs, 2,962 (1,381 females); Banias, 1,585 
(757 females; ; and “ other castes,” 21,463 (11,907 females). The Muhamma- 


Area, revenue, and rent. 


Population. 
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Physical features. 


dans were Sunnis 4.486 (2,300 females), and Sliias 184 (94 females). There 
were no Christians, Sikhs, or Jains. Classified according to occupation, there 
were 175 zamindars, 11,791 cultivators, and 25,376 persons of other occupa- 
tions. The most numerous classes are Kurmfs, Brahmans, Chamars, and 
Bajpnts. The number of the population to the square mile is 348. 

The parganah is divided into two unequal parts by the Rind, which enters 
it in the centre of its western boundary and falls into 
the Jumna in its south-eastern corner. On each side 
of the river for miles there are deep ravines, which carry off the superfluous 
water in the rains, and afford in parts, where they are covered with thick 
jungle, a favourite retreat for wild animals. The Hind receives the waste water 
from the Ganges canal at Cawnpore, and consequently has a full stream even 
in the hottest weather. It is picturesquely wooded in parts, and its ravines are 
near the cultivated valleys dotted with villages and ruins of Gautam forts. 
Beyond the raviny tract round the Rind the country is on the north- and east a 
plain of loam soil with clay beds, the soil becoming lighter as the ravines are 
approached. To the south and west of the Rind tract the soil is entirely 
different, being calcareous and like that in Bundelkband. Near the Jumna 
there are extensive ravines and the country is but thinly populated, but the 
tarii land along the river bed is of great fertility. 

The parganah is not so well provided with means of communication as 

are other parts of the district. The eastern corner 
Commanications. . 

of the parganah is traversed by the metalled road 

running from the Jumna to Bindki and Mauhar, and the northern border is 

fikirted by the old imperial ro.-id. An unmetalled road runs through the 

centre of the parganah from Fatehpur to Hamirpur, but it is impassable in 

the rains and the villages to the south and west of the Rind are almost cut off 

from communication during that season. 

In the country north and east of the Rind water is found at a depth of 
from 30 to 40 feet from the surface. In the tract to 
Irrigation. south and west of the river water is 60 to 90 feet 

from the surface, and irrigation is almost unknown. The parganah drains 
rapidly, and there is little facility for irrigation from jhils. At the time of 
settlement there were 344 masonry wells irrigating 3,807 acres, and 716 
earthen wells irrigating 4,091 acres. 

The prevalent soils are irrigated Mmat covering 19 per cent., nnirri- 
gated d4mat covering 24 per cent., sigon, irrigated and 
unirrigated, covering 16 per cent., and Pandu cover- 


Soil!. 
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Crops. 


ing 1 1 per cent. , of the cultivated area. There is also a considerable extent 
of refuse gravelly soil (rdkar') and hard black tenacious soil (kdbar). 

Autumn crops cover about 38 per cent., and spring crops 62 per cent. 

of the cultivated area. The chief crops and the per- 
centages of the cultivated area that they cover are 
birra (43 per cent.'', judr (10 per cent.), rice (9 per cent.), cotton (85 per cent.), 
wheat (8 per cent.), and gram (7 per cent.). 

The landholders consisted at settlement of the following classes in the 

Landholders and their following percentages 
tenures. 


Class. 


Percentage. 

Class. 


Percentage, 

Musalmans 

• •• 

... 68 

Banias 

to* 

... 9 

Bijputa 

*i« 

... 10 

Ealals 


... 3 

Kayaths 


10 

Kurmis 

•M 

3 

Brahmans 


6 





The remainder was held by Bhats and Khatris. The parganah was once a 
Gautam possession, and many of the Musalmans, now' owning portions of it, 
are descended from converts from that tribe. The Musalmaus have lost 18 
per cent, of their possessions since 1840. Of 132 estates no less than 120 were 
held at settlement under the zaminddri tenure, while 6 were held in perfect and 
6 in imperfect pattiddri. Thirty-one estates belonged to proprietors ("owning 
more than one estate), 55 to one owner, or bodies of less than six sharers; and 
46 to proprietary bodies containing more than six shares. The number of 
estates is now 172. 

Of the cultivated area 5-6 per cent, only was held as sir, 71'5 per cent, by 
tenants with rights of occupancy, and 22 9 per cent. 

Cultivators. teuants-at-will. The chief cultivators of sir were 

Musalmans, Rajputs, and Brahmans ; the classes who held the most land with 
rights of occupancy were Rajputs, Knrmis, Brahmans, and Musalmans; and the 
chief classes of tenants-at- will were, in the order named, Kurmfs, Brahmans, 
E(ijputs, and Musalmans. The estimated rental, taken by the settlement 
officer for purposes of assessment, was Rs. 185,130. The present recorded rent- 
roll is Rs. 164,244. 

The parganah was originally part of parganah Kora, from which it was 
separated in 1772. The name is derived from the vil- 
lage Jar, which belonged to a Rau-Muslim Gautam 
in the reign of Akbar. Before the cession the parganah was farmed to Mir 
Almas ’Ali Khan, who sublet it to Zain-ul-abdin Khan. The successive set- 
tlements that occurred after the cession have been described in the fiscal his- 

19e 


Fiscal history. 
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tory of the district. The revenue assessed on Tappa Jar at each of these 
assessments was as follows : — 


1st settlement 

2nd settlement 

3rd settlement 

4th settlement 

5th settlement 

(isoiy 

(1805). 

(1808). 

(1812). 

(1840) 

after revision. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Ks. 

66,40? 

66,169 

109,099 

1 IS,3I9 

112,041 


The demand fixed at the fifth settlement pressed most severely on this parganah. 
The old proprietors were embarrassed and rents were at the highest pitch. A 
summary reduction of Bs. 890 was made in revenue before the last settlement 
began. The revenue was ultimately reduced by 15’8 per cent. It now stands 
at Es. 94,550 and its incidence is Bs. 2-9-10 on the cultivated acre. 

Umraundi Kalianpur.— Head-quarters of tahsil Kalianpur, situated on the 
Grand Trunk Boad in parganah Kiitia Gnnir, 16 miles from Fatehpur. Lati- 
tude 26°-3'-0''; longitude 80‘’-42'-0", Population 1,170 (5U9 females), chiefly 
Kurmis and Brahmans. There are, in addition to the tahsili, a first-class 
police-station and an imperial post-office. 

Zafarabad.— Village in parganah Kutia Gunir, tahsil Kalianpnr, 15 miles 
from Fatehpur and 1 from Bindki. Latitude 26°-0'-43‘97'"; longitude 80°- 
38' -3 87". Population 2,251 (1,127 females), prevailing class Kurmis. Is a 
station of the Great Trigonometical Survey. 
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Dhdrdhard, 19. 
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Ferries, 33. 
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Floods, 21, 56. 
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Forts, 96 

Fuller, Mr. J. B., 138. 

G. 

Gadarias or Gararias, 77. 

Gangadhar Pandit, I6.3. 

Ganges canal, 41 at blanch of, 10, 24, 203, 
Garaya, ferries at, 33. 

Gaurui Rajputs, 73. 

Ghansyam biuh, Jat, 130. 

Gibbon, Mr., 166. 

Girdhar Lai Gosain, 32. 

Giri Raj, 188, 206. 

Giroi, Tillage, 1,8 

Gobardhan, parganah, 6 ; village, 34, 94, 188. 
Gobind Das, Seth, 166, 172. 

Gohind Sinh, raja of Hathras, 78. 
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Hailstorm, 36. 

Hamida Begam, 187. 

Hari Das Swami, followers of, 104. 

Bari Vans, 103. 

Harvey, Mr. G. F., 166, 167. 

Hatbana, village, 190. 

Hathras, raiiwaj' station, 28. 

Heber, Bishop, 9. 31 . 
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Hill, Mr. S. A., 36. 
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India vera, 30. 

Indo-Scytbians, 166. 

Infanticide, 1 1 6. 
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Interest. 146. 

Iradat Khan, 33. 

Irrigation, 26 

’Itiar 8her Khan, 31, 32, 196. 

J. 

Jacqnemont, quoted, 8, 34, 

Jadon Rajputs, 72, 

Jagdispur, 70. 

Jahangir, 32, 100. 

Jail, 116. 

Jains or SarSogis, 74. 

Jait, village, 34, 190. 

Jalesar, tahsil, 7 ; village, 27, 34, 190. 
Jaraalpur, hostel at, 3l ; mound at, 90. 

Jami’ Masjid, 93 211. 

Jasaraj, Kachhwaha, 190. 

Oats, 4, 10, 20, 79, 131. 

Jawahir Sinh, 162. 

Jawara. village, 1 90. 

Jhaudawai, village, 191. 

Jhirn4, stream, 9, 21, 223. 

Joyce, Mr., 166L 
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Jadicial statistics, ISO. 

Jnmnt, river, 8, 18, 19, 43. 

Jumna Bagh, 214. 

K. 

Eamar, town, 34, 191. 

Kanjauli, village, 191. 

Eankali tila, 91. 

Kankar, 13,67. 

Kansa, 154. 

Karahri, village, 191. 

Eatr& mound, 91. 

Khatris, 13, 19, 

Eayaths, 80. 

Eesava Oeva, 213, 

Khadar, 9. 

Ehaira, village, 34, 192. 

Ehandauli, parganah, 4. 

Eiiar&l, ferries at, 33, 

Eharon, stream, 223. 

Khwaja ’Itibar Khan, see ’Itibdr Sher Khan. 
Kishori, rani, 163. 

Koila, ferries at, 33, 

Koila-jhil, 26. 

Eol or Eoil, sarkar, 4. 

Eoris, 81. 

Eosf, tahsil, 193 ; town, 34, 195. 

Eottan, 195. 

Erisbn Chandra Sinh, see Ldla BdbA. 
Erishna, 8, 153, 216. 

Eshatrias, origin of, 64. 

Eshir S&gar, 174. 

Kunwar Dildar Ali Kh£n, 166. 

Eulcband, 169. 

Eundan Lai Shah, ISO. 

Eursanda, town, 34, 197. 

L. 


Lachbman Sinh, Jat, 6, 6. 

Laet, John de, quoted, 30. 

Lake, Lord, 5, 6, 163, 172 , 

Lakes or lagoons, 26. 

Lala Babu, 80, 134, 186. 

Landholding castes, 129. 

Land-tax, remissions of, 20. 

Language, 110. 

Leading families, 130. 

License-tax, 149. 

Lime, 57. 

Literature, 114. 

Local rates and self-government. 147. 
Lowlands, 13. 

M. 


Magistrates, native honorary, 7. 

Mahaban, tahsil, 197 ; town, 7, 18,34, 96, 200. 
Mahant Banmali Charan, 82. 

Mahdwath, 36. 

Mahmud of Ghazni, 158, 200. 

Majhoi, village, 33, 34, 201. 

Malkanas, 83 

Man Sinh, raja, 188, 213. 

Manasi Ganga, 188, 189. 

Mangi Lai, 170. 

Manikpur, village, 201. 

Manufactures, 141. 

Marhattas, 5, 10, 163. 

Marmar or marble, 17. 

Mat, tahsil, 202 ; town, 7, 18, 34, 205. 
McConaghey. Mr., 125. 

Measures, 146. 

Medical charges, 161. 

Mendu, railway station, 28, 

Mir Ji, 229. 

Mirhavali, village, 206. 

Money-lending. 146. 

Monuments, Greek, 156. 

Mortality, in 1878, 53 ; in 1879, ibid. 

Mosque of Aurangzeb, 213. 

Moti Jhil, 202. 

Muhallds of Brindaban, 179 j of Muttra, 210. 
Muir, Dr., 63 note. 

Mulberry, 30 

Municipalities, 149, 182, 196, 216. 

Munsifi, 7. 

Mursan, parganah, 4. 

Musalmaus, 83, 132. 

Mustufapur, treaty of, 5. 

Mutiny of 1857, 164. 

Muttra or Mathura, tahsil, 206 ; city, 6, 10, 
18, 92, 209, 

Muttra-Achhnera railway, 28. 

Muttra-Hathras railway, 27. 

N. 


Kajaf Khan, Shah Alam’s minister, 5. 
Nandgaon, hill, 11 ; village, 34, 218. 
Narhauii, ferries at, 3.3. 

Naugama, village, 219, 

Navigation, 26. 

Navigation chairnel, 22. 

Newspapers, 114. 

Nirnbarak Vaishnavas, 101. 

NiniL’-aon, village, 219. 
iVi' dra. 9. 

Nixon, Captain, 165, 166. 

Noh lagoon, 13, 19, 26, 202. 

Noh Jhil, village, 34, 96, 219. 

Nur Jaban, 160. 


o. 


Mackenzie, Mr. Holt, 5. 
Madhupuri, village, 4. 
Madhva Vaishnavas, 101. 
Madim, domain of, 6. 
Maghera, village, 197. 


Occupations, 83. 

01, Tillage, 34, 220- 
Oleander, 9. 
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P. 

Fachanris, 70. 

Fachawar, village, 220. 

Pahs parjand, term explained, 21. 

Faigion, village, 220. 

Falaon, villaae, 34. 

Panchvinsa Brdhmana, 64. 

PSnlgaon, village, 33, 220. 

Pareh, term explained, 17. 

Farkham, village, 34, 220. 

Pasturages, 14 
Fathwfiha, stream, 9, 21. 

Perron, General, *226. 

Fhalen, village, 34, 221. 

Phondar, village, 221 . 

Physical features, 9 
Piliyd, term explained, 14. 

Pipal, 8. 

Pisaya camping-ground at, 11. 

Plantation, 14. 

Police, 115. 

Population, 2, 59. 

Post-ojfioe, 1 16 . 

Prefectures, 3. 

Prices, 144, 

Printing presses, 114. 

Public instruction, 107. 

Pdlaj, 13, 

Furshotam Lai, 82. 

Pith, 13. 

Q 

Quarters, of Brindahan, 179 ; of Muttra, 210. 

R. 

Eadha, favourite mistress of Krishna, 12. 
Eadha Krisbn, seth, 166. 

Eadha Kiind, village, 221. 

Eadha Vallabhi Vaishnavas, 103 
Eaghunath Sinh, 166, 167, 168. 

Eail, 27. 

Eainfall, 34. 36. 

Eajgiri or Anuakut range, 12. 

Eajput clans, 71, *3. 

Eal, village. 34, 222. 

Earn B.akhsh, i72. 

Eandhir iSinh, 189. 

Eangacharya Swami, 172, 181. 

Eani Sahib Kunnar, 186. 

Eanjit Sinb, raja of Bhartpur, 6, 163, 
Eankauti, village, 12. 

Eanmast Khan, 119. 

Basulpnr, village, 34, 222. 

Eaya, town, 28, 34, 223. 

Ravines, 10, 14, 19, 21 . 

Baza Knli Bt g, 5. 

Eeeistration, 1.60. 

Eeligion, 97. 

Bent-rates, 124. 


Rents, 116, 137. 

Revenue, 116, 126 . 

River crossings, 33. 

River gbits, 181. 

Roads, 29, 

Kup Ram, 176, 177. 

s. 

Sa’dabad, tahsil, 223 ; town, 34, 226. 

Sa’d-ullab Khan, 4, 226. 

Sabar, parganah, 186 ; town, 34, 227. 

Sahpau, town, 34, 227. 

Sakhra, 17. 

SakrayS, ferries at, 33. 

Salaipur Chandwara, 70. 

Salim Sbah, 229. 

Sandstone, 65. 

Sanitary statistics, 151. 

Sardar Jahan Khan, 162. 

Sarpat grass, 11 . 

Sati Bur], 92. 

Sawai Jai Sinh, 213. 

Scarcities, 54. 

Schools, 107 
Sehi, village, 228. 

Seths, 130, 

Shah Jaban, 4, 226. 

Shahpur, parganah, 4 ; village, 5, S3, 228. 
Shergarh, paiganab, 186 ; town, 34, 229. 

Sher Shah, 31, 160, 183, 229. 

Sikandar Lodi, 160. 
feikandar Shah, 187. 

Sindhia, 5, 186. 

Siva Tal, 93 
Siyara, ferries at, 33. 

Societies, literary and religious, 1 14. 

Sods, 12 , 13. 

Sonai, village, 230 
Sonkh, town, 34, 230. 

Sonsa, considered part of British territory from 

1806 , 6 . 

Sri Vaishnavas, 100. 

Stamps, 150 
Stone-carving, 215. 

Sudras, origin of, 66. 

Suraj Mai, 16, 162, 187. 

Shrir, village, 34, 231. 

T. 


Tdrikh~i~ Ddudlf 160, 

Taroli, villiige, 231. 

Telegraph, 1 1 5 

Temple of Harideva, 189 ; of Krishn Chand- 
rama, 180 ; of Eadha Raman, ibid ; of Badha 
ludra Kishor, ibid ; of Kadha Gopal, 181 ; 
of Rang]!, 180. 

Tenures, 136. 

Thorn, Major quoted, 36. 

Thornhill, Mr, Mark, 164, 168, 169, 170, 215. 
Tiefienthaler, 32, 

Tiles, 68. 
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Tod, Colonel, 72. 
Towns and Tillages, 85. 
Trade, 1 38, 182, 216. 
Trees, 38. 

Tyler, Mr., 186, 195. 


u. 


'D’sar, 18. 


V. 


Vaccination, 152. 

Vaishnava sects, 98. 

Vaisyas, 64. 

Vallabhacharya Vaishnavas, 101. 
Villages and towns, 85. 

Visrant Ghat, 213. 

Vital itatiatics, 163. 


w. 

Wages, 143. 

Wall, or broad belt of sand, 11. 
Water-level 15. 

Water-rate, in 1879-80, 24. 

Weeds, 55. 

Weights, 146. 

Well-sinking, 16. 

Wells, 45. 

Werni, village, 231. 

Whiteway, Mr., 54, 69, 70, 73, 79, 82. 
Wilson, Professor, quoted, 98. 

Wood, 67. 

Y. 

Yamuna, sister of Yam, 18. 

z. 

Zabit5 Khan, 176, 

Zenkar, Rev. P. M., 105. 

Zimmer’s Lift in Ancient India, 68. 
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Abdullah Khan, 138. | 

Administrative subdivisions, 2 ; changes in, 4. 
Afzalpur Saton, village, 156. 

Agriculture, 28. 

Ahmad Khan, 142. 

Ahmadpur Pawan, village, 156. 

Akbar, 137. 

Akbar’a Institutes, 3, 4. 

Akhdrds, 86. 

Ala-ud-din, 62, 135. 

Allahabad, tahsil, 156 ; city, 159; fort, 142, 175. 
Allahabad ceded to the English, 147. 

Allahabad Charitable Association, 173. 
Alexander, Lieutenant, 150. 

Allred Park, 177. 

’All Kull Khan, 137. 

Alienations, 1 10, 

Alwara jhil, 6, 11. 

Ananohha jAil, 11. 

Andhdwan, village, 180. 

Animal kingdom, 24. 

Antiquities, 61. 

Avail, parganah, see Karchhana tahsil ; village, 
ISO. 

Area of the district, 2, 95. 

Asoka 134. 

Asoka’s pillar, 62. 

Asrawi kalan, village, 180. 

Atbarban, parganah, 181, 199. 

B. 

Babar, 137. 

Bach Pahari, battle of, 144. 

Bairagia, stream, 17. 

Bais Uajputs, 43. 

Baji Eao, ItO. 

Bakar ’Ali, nawab, 63, 96. 

Balwant Sinh, 142. 

Banias, 48. 

Banks of Allahabad, 1 1 3. 

Bfirah, tahsil and parganah, 181 ; town, 184 ; 
rajas of, 1 10. 

Barahi Patti, village, 163. 

Baraut, village, 184. 

Barethi, village, 184. 

Barker, Major-General Sir Robert, 147. 
Earnan, stream, 17. 


Barokhar, talnka, 184; village, ibid. 

Barren lands, 10. 

Belaii, stream, 16. 

Benares, raja of, 48 
Benett, Mr. W. C , .43. 

Beusiin, Mr , 121. 

Bhaiyaehara tenures, 108. 

Bharatganj, town, 185. 

Bhars, 43 

Bharwari, village, 185. 

Bhita, village, 69, 185. 

Bhontd, term explained, 10. 

Bibi SahibS, 141. . 

Bikar, village, 185. 

Birds, 26. 

Bisen Rajputs, 45. 

Blights, 33. 

Boundaries of the district, 8. 

Brahmans, 47. 

Bridges, 20. 

Buff.Uoes, 24. 

Building materials, 37. 

Buildings, religious, 58. 

Bullocks, 24. 

Buxar, Baxar, or Bakssr, battle of, 1 45. 

c. 

Campbell, Brigadier, 152. 

Canals, 13. 

Canning, Lord, 163. 

Canniugton, 176. 

Cantonments, 176. 

Carpenter, Mr., 102, 103, 135. 

Castes, 42. 

Cattle disease, 26. 

Census of 1881, 38. 

Chail, parganah, see Allahabad tahsil; village, 1 85. 
Chaks, 56. 

Chandan Bajputs, 46. 

CharwB, village, 186. 

Chatrsal Brahmans, 48. 

Chauhans, 45, 60. 

Chaukhandl, village, 186. 

Chaurasi, taluka, 186. 

Chhahila Ram, 139. 

Chhatrpat Sinh, 183. 

Chobdars, 60. 

Christians by race, 39. 
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Chanar, siege and surrender of, 145. 
Chutihars, 60. 

Civil station, 176. 

Climate, 22 

Colonelganj, suLurb of Allahabad, 179. 
Colvin, Mr A , 102. 

Communications, 17. 

Crops, 29, 31. 

Cultivation, increase and decrease of, 32. 
Cultivators, 112. 

Cunningham, General, 62, 66, 67, 161. 
Customs, 71. 

D. 

Dabgars, 51. 

Daiya, taluka, 186, raja of, 110. 
Dalah-i-ioa-malalci, 66. 

Daraganj, suburb of Allahabad, 168, 186. 
Darar.agar, town , 186. 

Deokiiiandan, Babn, 48, 96. 

Deoria, village, 70, 186. 

Dhokri, village, 1 86. 

Dhusars, 60. 

Dispensaries, 132. 

Distances, table of, 21. 

District staff, 5. 

Drainage of Allahabad city, 170. 
Droughts, 35. 

Dubawal, village, 187. 

Dwellings, 56. 

E. 

Bast Indian Railway, 1 7. 

Bducati.jn, 89. 

Elliot, Sir B., 137, 162. 

Emigration, 63. 

Bncamping-grounds, 20. 

Erb’s spastic paralysis, 13l. 

Excise, 128 . 

Expenditure of the district, 126. 

F. 

E'ah Hian, 134. 
i'airs, 12i. 

Fallows, 1 1 . 

Famines, 35 

Fatehpur coileotorate formed, 147. 
Ferries, 16, 21. 

Firoz Tughlak, 136. 

Fiscal history, 93. 

Fish, 26. 

Flora, 26. 

Food, 60. 

Fort, the, 142, 175. 

Fort temple, 62 . 

G. 

Ganges, river, 13. 

Garhwa fort, 66. 

Garhwa lake, 7, 11. 

Geology, 8. 

Ghinpur, Tillage, 187. 


Ghosts, 51. 

Ghurpnr, village, 187. 

Giiidhar, 139. 

Gobri, village, 187. 

Gokains, 61. 

Government offices, 177. 

Grasses, 27. 

Great Trigonometrical Survey stationa, ». 
Groves, I2. 

E. 

i Handia, tahsil, 187; village, 189. 

Haunmangiinj, village, 189. 

Harbong, Haja, 190. 

Havelock, General, 162. 

Health of Allahabad city, 170, 

Heights, 9. 

Hindu castes, 42. 

Hindu customs, at births, 72 ; at marriages, 
73 ; at deaths, 75. 

History, 133. 

Hospitals, 132. 

House-tax towns, 127. 

Hughes, Dr., *9 
Hweu Thsang, 134, 162. 

I. 

Ibn Batuta, 135. 

Income-tax, 128. 

Infanticide, 93. 

Infirmities recorded in the 1881 census, 41 . 
Interest, 125. 

Irrigation, 28. 

Ismailganj, see Tiiri. 

J. 

Jahangir, 137. 

Jai Cliand, 135. 

Ja'ls, 93, 177. 

Jajraau, village, 146. 

Jalal-ud-din Khiiji, 62, 136. 

Jasra, village, 189. 

Jhils, 1 1. 

Jhu^i, pargauah, 189, 207 ; town, ibid. 

Jones, Dr., quoted, i3I. 

Judicial statistics, 130. 

Jumna, river, 15. 

Jumna, bridge, 164 

K. 

Eachbars, 51. 

Eacbhis, 49. 

Kaim Khan, 140. 

Kaimur range, 8. 

Kaju, village, 191. 

Kalianpur, village, 191. 

Kalidasa, 67. 

Kalwars, 49. 

Kanchans, 61. 

Kaudus, 51, 

Kara, parganah, see Sirdihu tahsU ; town, 191. 
Karari, parganah, I9i, 198 j village, 192. 
Karehhana, tahsil, 192; village, 194. 
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Karma, town, ]94. 

Bashia, village in parganah Chail, 194 ; ditto in 
parganah Kara, ibit. 

Katra, suburb of Allahabad, 179, 194. 

Kayaths, 48. 

Ktsdrl peas, 32, 131. 

Kesi or Fratishthan, old Puranic city of, 13. 
Khairagarh, parganah see Mejd labtil. 
Khairagarh, ancient parganah capital, 195. 
Khajuha, battle of, 138. 

Ktiarka, taluka, 195. 

Eliadks, 49. 

Khatris, 51, 

Khiri, village, 195. 

Khusru, 137. 

Khusiu Bagh, 165. 

Khwaja-i-Jatian, 136. 

Kiwai, parganah, 188, 195; village, 195. 

Koh Khliaj, village, 195. 

Kohnrar or Kohrar, village, 1 95. 

Kols, 51. 

Koraon, village, 196. 

Koriyon, village, 196. 

Kosam, village, 67, 196. 

Kosambi, ancient city of, 67. 

Kotwa, village, 196. 

Kotwars, 51. 

Kumbh Meld, 163. 

Kurmis, 49. 

L. 

Ltchagir, hathing.place, 196. 

Lakes, 11. 

Land revenue of the district, 3, 93, 106. 
Language, 8S. 

Lapar, stre.am, 17. 

Lawrence, Sir H., 148, 149, 152, 

Leading families, 109. 

Liakat ’Ali, Maulavi, 162. 

License tax, 128. 

Literature, 89. 

Loans, 125. 

Iiocal rates and self-government, !27. 
Lucknow, first treaty of, 147 ; second treaty 
of, ibid. 

M. 

Miigh Mela, 121. 

Mah, parganah, 188, 196 ; fort, 197. 

M ihdbhdrata, 133. 

Mahabrahmans, 51. 

Mahals, 66. 

Mahgaon, village, 197. 

Mahmud of Ghazni, 43, 52. 

Malik Chhaju, 136. 

Manauri, village, 197. 

Manda, taluka, 197 ; village, ibid; raja of, 109, 
Manjhaupur, talisil, 197. 

Mauihaupur Pata, town, 199. 

Manorial dues, 115. 

Mansera, stream, 17. 

Mansetha, village, 153. 

Manufactures, 116. 


Manuring, 29, 

Markets, 120. 

Marwaris, 61, 

Mau-Aima, town, £00. 

May, Dr., 171- 
Mayne, Mr, 168. 

Mayo Hall, 178. 

Measures, 125. 

Meja, tahsil, 200; village, ibid. 

Meos, 51. 

Mewatis, 51, 69. 

: Military force, 5. 
j Miohar, village, £03. 

I Mirzapur Ghauhari, parganah, 203, 2t6| vil- 
I lage, 203. 
j Mohangauj, see Gohri. 

' Monas Ilajpuls, 45. 
j .Montgomery. Mr., 43, 98, 1‘'3, 202. 
j M.rtlganj, see Allahabad city. 

I Mufii-ka purwa, £03 

Muhammadan customs, at births, 77 ; at mar- 
riages, 79 ; at deaths, 81. 

N. 

Nahwai, village, 204. 

Naini, village, 204. 

Nandbansis, 51. 

I Nan wak Rajputs, 45, 46. 

I Nara, village, 204. 

Nasir-ud-din Mahmfld, 135. 

Nasratpur, village, 153. 

Nats, 51. 

N.avisation, 13, 14, 17. 

Nawabganj, parganah, 204, 214 j village, 206. 
Nawal Rai, 14l. 

Neill, Colonel, 151. 

Newspapers, 172. 

o. 

Occupations, 53, 

P. 

Pabhosa, village, 205. 

Pabhosii hill, 7, 199. 

Paehchhini .Sarir i, village, 205. 

Paua.sa village, 205. 

Panchai, kingdom of, 134. 

Panipat, battle of, 143. 

P.irihar Rajputs, 45. 

I Piisis, 49. 

I Pathans, 52. 

i Phaphamau, suburb of Allahabad, 179, 905. 

' Phulpur, tahsil, 205 ; town, 208. 

I Physical features, 5. 

Fioneer, the, 172. 

Police, 92. 

Population of the district, 3, 38. 

Porter, Mr., 52, 102, 103, 124, 125 208. 
Post-otficts, 90. 

Pragwals, 82. 

Prices, ,24 
Printing presses, 172. 

Fuva Mufii, see Mutli-kd-Purwa. 

Purab tjuiira, village, 208. 
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Q. 

Quarters of Allahabad city, 168 . 

K. 

Beceipts of the district, 126. 

BegistratioD, 129. 

, Beligion, 82. 

Beligious buildings, 68. 

Bent, 93, US. 

Bevenne, 3, 93 ; instalments of, 106 . 
Ee»enue-free lands, 108 . 

Bice, 31. 

Bicketts, Mr. G, H. M., 43, 44, 45, 62, 110. 
Biyers, 10. 

Koad-making materials, 37 . 

Boads, 18. 

Roman Catholic Cathedral, 178. 

s. 

Saadat ’Ali Eban, 33. 

Safdar Jang, 141. 

Saini, see Strathu. 

Saiyid Saraw&n, Tillage, 209. 

Saiyids, 52. 

Saltpetre plains, 11. 

Samogar, village, 138. 

Samndra Gupta, 134, 

Sanitary statistics, 130. 

Sarai ’Akil, town, 209. 

S^rai Mamrez, village, 209. 

^ Safj^and Khan, 140. 

Sarwaria Brahmans, 48, 

Sasur-Khaderi, stream, 17 . 

Saunrai Buzurg, village, 209. 

Scarcities, 33. 

School statistics, 90. 

Sbahab-ud-din Ghorf, 44, 62, 135 . 
Shahzadpur, village, 209. 

Shaikhs, 62. 

Shiurajpur, village, 210. 

Shuja-ud-daula, 143, I 44 . 

Sikandra, parganah, 206, 210 ; village, 211. 


Simm Gardi, 145. 

Singraur, village, 68, 137, 211. 

Sirathn, tahsil, 2 II ; village, 212, 

. Sirsa, town, 213. 

Siwaith, village, 213. 

' Snakes, 25. 

Soils, 10 . 

Soiris, 61. 

Soraon, tahsil, 213 ; parganah, 216 ; village, 916. 
Sujan Deota, temple of, 70. 

Spiers, Mr., 183. 

Stamps, 129. 

T. 

Tikri, town, 216. 

Tisania Rajpnts, 45. 

Todar Mai, Raja, 96. 

Tons, river, 16. 

Towns, 66. 

Trade, 116. 

Traffic, river-borne, 116 ; road, 119 ; raUwav- 
borne, 120. 

Trees, 12, 26. 

Tupp, Mr., 125. 

u. 

Ulugh Khan, 66, 67. 

Umrpur Niwan, village, 216. 

V. 

Villages, 56, 66. 

W. 

Wages, 124. 

Water-level, 12 . 

Weight, 126. 

Wheeler, Genera], I 49 . 

Wild animals, 25. 

Wilford, quoted, 62 . 

Wood, 37. 

Workhouse, 94. 


* 


